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Thursday, ’’Sth November, 1907. 

Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

Prom the Geological Society ; — The History of the Geological Society of London. 
By H. B. Woodward. F.R.S. Svo. London. I'.IOT. 

From the Author : — Wakeliurst I’lace. Sussex : an account of the manor and its 
owners. By Gerald W. E. Loder. F.S..\. Frivatelv printed. .Sro. London. 
1907. 

From the Author ; — The Roman Channel Fleet, with notes on the Roman station 
Clausentum. By Emanuel Green, F.S.A. Sto. London, I'jOi). 

From the Rev. 0. J. Reichel. F.S.A. : — An old E.xeter manuscript. A short 
chronicle of the church ot Exeter, etc. Tr.anslated by Rev. 0. J. Reichel, 
F.S.A. 8vo. Exeter, 1907. 

From the Author : — On the Norman Origin of Cambridge Castle. By W. II. 
St. John Hope. 8vo. Cambridge, 1907. 

From the Author ; — Gordon’s Tomb and Golgotha. By A. W. Crawley Boevey. 
8vo. Brentford, 1907. 

From the Author : — Some account of the Clas-ified Paper' in the .archives of 
the Royal Society, with an index of authors. By A H. Church. H.Sc.. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 8vo. Oxford, 1907. 

From the Author. H. B. Walters, F.'q., M.A.. F.S..\. : 

(1) Loudon church bells and bell-lounders. 4ter. Loudon, l‘.M)7. 

(2) Some notes on Worcc'ter'hire hell-founders. 8\o. London, IbOfi. 

From the Author The '• Re'toiations of the Baxeux Tapestry. By Charles 
Dawson. F.S.A. Svo. London. 19ti7. 

From the Author : — Essay on the portraits of Shakespeare. By M. 11. Spiel- 
mann, F.S.A. 8vo. n.p. 1907. 
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From the Board of Education. South Kensington : 

(1) Engli>h ecclesiastical embroideries (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries) 
in the Victoria and Albert ilusenm. Svo. London, UHI7. 

(2) Catalogue of the first circulating collection of water-colour paintings of 
the British School. Svo. Loudon. 10t^7. 

(S) Ironwoik from the earlie>t times to the end of the mediaeval period. 
By J. S. Gardner, F.S.A. Part I. Svo. London. l‘J07. 

(t) The National Gallery of British Art, Victoria and Albert iluseum. 
Fait 1. Catalogue of oil paintings. Svo. London, 1907. 

From the Author History of the Driffield Family from 1587 to 19(13. with 
iiote^ of those of the name living prior to 1537. By E. B. Driffield. Svo. 
Li\erpool, 1907. 

From the Editor : — The correspondence of William Fowler, of Winterton, in the 
county of Lincoln. I-ldited by Rev. J. T, Fowler, D.C.L., F.S.A. Privately 
printed, n.d. 1907. 

From the Author Pahvolithic ve-sels of Egypt, or the earliest handiwork of 
man. By Kohert de Rustafjaelh F.R G.S, Svo. London. 1907. 

From the Author ■ — Banik og &tol i Norge. 2 voL. By Harry Fett. 12mo. 
Christiania, 1907. 

From the Author : — Bristol Archivological Notes, I.-VI. By J. E. Pritchard, 
F.S.A. Svo. n.p. 1900-1905. 

From J. S. Crowther. Esq. Some dwellers in Crosby Hall. By Rev. G. B. 
Doughty, Svo. London. 1907. 

From the Author . — Notc" on the Foster Family of Dowsbyand Moulton, county 
Lincoln. By W. E. Foster. F.S.A. fto. London, 1907. 

From the Author Figinv flint implements found near Biighton. By H. S. 
Toni'. Svo. n.p. lO'O. 

From L. F, Salzmann, E^q : — Fir^t report of the Pevensey Excavation Com- 
niitreo. for the 'ea'(m 19(M>-7. Svo. Lewes. 19U7. 

From the Hon. Secretary of the Corhridge Excavation Fund : — Corstopitum : 
Provisional report of the excavations in 1900. By C. L. Woolley. 4to. 
Newcastle upon-Tyne. 1907. 

From the Author: — Short hishuy ami anticjuitie^ of West Thurrock Church. 
E'i>e\. By Kev. J. W. Hayes. 4to. Grays, 1907. 

From C. R. Baker King. Flsq.. A.R.T.B.A. • — Architectural drawing of remains 
of ancient v.'ork in the west front of St. David’s Cathedral Church. 

From the Author : — The story of Saint Mary Roncevall. By James Galloway. 
Svo. London, 1907. 

From the Author, M. Leojiold DelLIe ; — 

d) Notes sur le^ chartes originales de Henry II. roi d’Angleterre et due de 
Nnnnandie an Biitish Museum et au Record Office. 8vo. Paris. 19<»7. 

(2) Les formules Ke.x Anglorum et Dei Gratia Rex Anglorum. Svo. 
Chantilly. 19(t7. 

From tlie Author : — Cambridgeshire Map'J. Supplement, with additions and 
corrections. 1907. By IL G. Fordham. 4to. Odsey, 19U7. 

From tlie Author : — Dodccaedres perles en bronze creux ajoure de I’epoque 
GaU(,‘Uomaine, Ikir J. de Saiut-Veiiunt. Svo. Nevers, 1907. 
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From K. I). Radcliffe, Esq.. F.S.A. : — Catalogue of the Historical Exhibition 
held in the Walker Art Gallery, 15th July to 10th Augu.st, 1907, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the 700th anniver'^ary of the foundation of 
Liverpool. Svo. Liverpool. 1907. 

From Lord Bolton. F.S.A. : — Three black ainl white drawings representing 
” Riding the Stang/' •• The Fre>hman matriculated,” etc. 

The Eev. J. T. FowleEj D.C.L., F.S.A., also pre.sented, as an 
addition to the Society’s collection of Broadsides, a copy of a 
printed challenge from Richard Gravener, gentleman and 
soldier, against Thomas Blunne, shoemaker, 20th October, 
1629. 


The Treasurer referred in suitable term.s to the loss which 
the Society had sustained through the death of Mr. James 
Hilton, who had lately passed away at an advanced age. In 
token of his goodwill Mr. Hilton had bequeathed to the 
Society, free of legacy duty, the sum of £100, which the 
Council proposed to add to the capital of the Research Fund. 

Sir Henry Howorth also added .some sympathetic remarks, 
especially as to Mr. Hilton's long connexion with the Royal 
Archajological Institute as its honorary treasurer. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., F.R.S.. F..S.A., submitted the 
following notes on a hoard of bron/.e instruments found in 
Lincolnshire : 

“ Bj' the kindne.ss of Mr. Al(,‘xauder S. Leslie Melville of 
Branston Hall, about four miles .south-east of Lincoln, I am 
able to exhibit a small hoard of socketed bronze celts lately 
found upon his estate. It was dug up by a man working in 
a gravel pit, at a depth of about two feet below the surface, and 
consists of ten .socketed celts, of which the following is a 
description. 

No. 1. — A plain celt 35 inches long of the .same type as 
fig. 116 in my Bronie Iniplcnu'at-^. As a casting it is 
defective, there being a deep notch in the collar just above 
the loop, and the loop itself being partially tilled with metal. 
The edge, however, has been sharpened. 

No, 2 is a good specimen, 4] inches long, of the same 
character as fig. 151, with a .somewhat trumpet-shaped 
circular mouth and an octagonal neck. Three examples of the 
same general form (tig. 1.50) were found with others, both 
plain and having three ribs on the face, at Haxey, Lincoln- 
shire, and are in the collection of Canon Greenwell, F.R.S. 
In this instance a looped palstave formed part of the hoard. 
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Nos. 3 and 4 are about inches in length, with three ill- 
detined ribs or projections running down each face. Both 
have had their cutting edges drawn out by hammering and 
sul)se(|uently sharpened. The hammering in one of them has 
produced a deep crack nearly parallel with the edge, which 
has rendered the instrument almost useless. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are of the same character but slightly longer, 
and one of them has the three vertical ribs more clearly 
developed. Both of them have had their edges drawn out 
and sharpened. 

The remaining four celts are of especial interest, though of a 
common type like tig. 124, but with a circular socket for the 
reception of the handle. They are about 3j inches long, and 
have three well-defined ribs on each face, the ribs being some- 
what longer on one face than on the other. The important 
feature is that all four appear to have been cast in one mould, 
though there is a slight variation in the length of some of the 
ribs, not improbably caused by the mould having been more 
exten.sively smeared with clay and water in one case than 
another. In one celt there is a small hole nearly opposite the 
loop, which may indicate that a pin was used to keep the 
core, which was probably of clay, in position. The amount 
of metal used for each casting varied considerably, the heaviest 
weighing nearly j- of an ounce more than the lightest, which 
weighs nearly ounces. With the exception of having had 
the i-unners conveying the metal to the mould removed, the 
castings have been left entirely untrimmed, the joint of the 
two halves of the mould being plainly visible oven along that 
part of the instrument wdiich was destined ultimately to form 
the cutting edge. 

It would indeed appear that we have here the stock-in-trade 
of an itinerant bronze founder, but a diligent search in the 
pit where the objects were found has not brought any other 
antiquities to light." 

Dr. Arthur E^'ANS thought the celts of very late date, on 
the confines of the Iron Age. Specimens with octagonal 
sockets had been found with other hoards, as for instance at 
Wallingford, Berks. 

IMr. Dale recalled a celt and palstave found together and 
exhibited by himself last se.ssion. They were not in the same 
csmdition, and the question arose whether the metal ditiered 
in composition for palstaves and socketed celts, the former 
being generally coated all over and the latter quite clean, 
like those exhibited. 
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Mr. Eead remarked that it was curious to find four 
specimens from the same mould, and all so perfect, there 
being no fragments or lumps of rough metal. The importance 
of these hoards lay in the association of types, and the 
interest was impaired , whenever there was reason to suspect 
that the entire deposit had not been recovered. The British 
Museum had an octagonal specimen from the Thames at 
Wandsworth. 

Reginald Smith, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., read the following 
notes on some objects of the Yiking period recently discovered 
at York : 

“ Any discovery that throws light on the foreign relations 
of England in the early centuries of her existence is worth 
more than a passing notice, and although the specimens to be 
dealt with this evening have ah'eady been exhibited to the 
Society, a few words by way of comment may well accompany 
their illustration in our F roce/:d i They were brought 

before the British Association during their meeting at 
Leicester in August last by Dr. Ct. A. Auden, who is in charge 
of the antiquities at York Museum : and I may quote his 
account of them as reported in J/oji, 1907, No. 94, the 
monthly organ of the Royal Anthropological Institute : 

'During the autumn of 190(i, excavations for building 
purposes in the city of York, a few yards from the left bank 
of the Ouse, have revealed a number of objects wliicli may 
with certainty be referred to the Mking period. Several 
were found which have not been previously reported in 
England, and amongst these the chief interest centres in a 
brass bronze) chape of a sword scabbard, exhibiting an open 
zoumorphic interlacing de.sign, terminating in a conven- 
tionalised animal head, which attached the chape to the 
material of the scabbard. A consensus of opinion upon the 
objects attributes them to the first half of the tenth century, 
a period which saw the Scandinavian power in York rise to 
its zenith.' 

From this it is by no means certain that the antiquities 
were found in actual association, and there is no indication of 
a burial or hoard which would account for their occurrence on 
the site. The main point, however, is that, as Dr. Auden 
points out, the group contains one specimen not hitherto 
recorded in this country, and if its date can be verified the 
rest will easily fall into line. The accompanying illustration 
(fig. 1) will render a minute description of the sword-chajjc 
superfluous, and give meaning to the openwork design, which 
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is the same on both sides, though better preserved on one than 
the other. Two points, of which one can be seen in the illus- 
tration, turn inwards at one end to grip the scabbard, which was 
probably of wood covered with leather, like one from Livonia 
figured by Aspelin.* These hooks are immediately beneath 
the nose of the animal, which is represented so fantastically 
as to render its species indeterminable : but in spite of the 
fact that only two legs are visible we may venture to call it 
a quadruped, and its appearance will occasion no surprise to 



those familiar with Northern art of this period. The head is 
seen trom above, and lig. 1 a (placed vertically) will render 
its outline clear, together with the eyes and neck. Part of 
the neck IS again given in fig. 1 b, which would normally 
indicate the tore-leg, but only gives a hint of its attachment 
at the shoulder where the body expands, and then shows a 
snake-iike trunk to the point where the hind-leg is attached. 

(In *\»/y7 i'tiiiio-Oiitfrhn. p. 37,"), fig. 204:0 
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The only fore-leg provided is of serpentine character, spring- 
ing from the animal’s neck (fig. 1 c) ; and after winding in 
and out of the neck and bodj'’, and twisting itself into a knot, 
it terminates in two toes which are really the survivors of 
several, and do not represent a cloven hoof. The hind limb 
(fig. 1 d) is more rationally designed, and the ample tail will 
be recognised ending in a curl about the middle of the panel. 
The similar appendage which seems to spring from the 
shoulder should l^e the second fore-leg, but proximity to the 
tail has evidently led to assimilation, though there would have 
been room for the foot in the lower angle of the design. At- 
tention may further be called to the tran.sverse lines marking 
the trunk and the double contour lines, both being survivals 
from Teutonic art of the sixth century, and the transverse 
filling of the space between the contour lines being specially 
common in the eighth century.* A horse-collar at Copen- 
hagen, found at i\I()llemosegaard, Funen,t is decorated with a 



Fig. 2. BRONZE CHAPE OF A SWOED-SCABBAED. KoRVIK XAEEO. 
N TKOXDHJEM. XOliWAY. 


pair of such animals, with their heads placed side by side and 
their necks joined by a ‘ union-knot ’ proceeding from a point 
just below the head, like the fore-paw of the York specimen. 
The trunk is in both cases finely hatched, and the paws are 
divided and surmounted by a bracelet-like band, like fig. 1. 
Examples of this stjde of animal-ornament are rare in Eng- 
land, but two grave-stones I found in Wiltshire evidently 
belong to this school, and can thus be approximately dated. 

A sword-chape in the same style, but ornamented with a 

* B, Salin, Die (iltijrnndnL'tchp Thieropiinmentlli. 270 : S. Muller. Die 'Ihier- 
ornamciitlli im jS'orden, 1*H). 

t Muller, op. fit. pi. ii. 7»-t, see p US. 

Figured in Archceohunvai kvmi. 2^5. 
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bird-like creature (fig. 2),* was found at Korvik, Naero, 
X. Trondhjem, Norway, with the underplate of a ‘ tortoise ’ 
broocli. The latter type is well known in Scandinavia, and 
sometimes occurs in the British Islands, but generally in 
Scotland and Ireland. According to Professor Montelius, f 
who has studied a large number of these brooches, the under- 
plate was only used during the tenth century, when its 
gilded upper surface served to throw up the design of the 
domed open-work body of the brooch. This arrangement 
may be seen in specimens from Santon (Norfolk) and Yestnas 
(Eomsdal, Norway) in the national collection. As the upper 



Fig. S. IRON FOUND AT YORK. 


shell was not found at Borvik, a more precise date than the 
tenth century cannot be furnished for fig. 2, nor, by implica- 
tion, for the York example, but further discoveries may 
before long decide the point. Dr. Sophus Midler, + who also 
figures the Norwegian chape, states that similar specimens 
have been found in Jutland, Zealand, Bornholm, and Scan- 
dinavia generally; and there can be little doubt that the 
York chape was brought into England by one of the Northmen 
who came to York as tlie Danish capital of England. 

The other items of the find need not detain us long, and 
* Rygh, Xoi-xle Ohhdyer, fig. 510. 

t otn'rsiqf ii/rrr ill'll iinril ulia fornl njeni jicrioder (1S92), 30; summary 
in Prncee,ruu/.t. x.xi. 70. Diagiams showing the arrangement of the two domes 
are given liy Hildebrand. Sennilinanini Urt*, figs. 70, 77. 
t Ordnnuf af Dinimarhn Olih^apei'y fig. .7.S1, 
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there is no internal evidence of different date. The axe-head 
(fig. 3) is of a fairly common type, and examples from Norway,* 
and Ireland t niay be mentioned ; but it would be desirable 
to ascertain whether the numerous patterns of this weapon 
assigned to the Viking period were in use together or 
confined to particular centuries. 

The fragment of a bone casket (fig. 4) is interesting, but 
hardly sufficient to indicate its original size or purpose, while 
the ornamentation is of an elementary character, influenced 
to a large extent by the material. Concentric rings are 
frequently seen on bone objects of the Viking as well as of 
earlier periods, and the numerous bone draughtsmen attributed 
to the tenth or ele\ enth centuries may be cited in illustration. 



Eig. 4. POBTION OF BOXE C-4SKET FOUXD .\T YOEK. (A.) 


The small strip of bone found at York has the still simpler 
ring-and-dot pattern, and may have belonged to the casket ; 
but no satisfactory explanation has been suggested for the 
socketed iron object with bent head ending in a loop.” 

William Bejirose, Esq., F.S.A., submitted the following 
report as Local Secretary for Derbyshire : 

“ Exploration of the Harborough Rocks Cave. 

Fi‘e1imiiini‘!i Eeporf. 

Mr. Lyttleton Cell, of Hopton Hall, Derbyshire, informed 


* Rygli, Nurxle Ohlxdqc)’. fig. 534, fonnil in a mound with burnt bones, 
sword, two shield-bosses, draughtsmen, bridle-bit and pair of -tirrups. and iron 
buekle at Ostre Aim. Stange. Iledemarken. 

t Lough Neagh, co. Antrim (British ilusenui). 
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me a short time ago that the Harborough Cave was being 
cleared out under the direction of three local gentlemen, and 
suggested that it would be advusable for me to visit the cave. 

i'did so, and learned that two men had been at work for 
nearly three weeks. 

The Harborough Rocks are about 1 mile from the village of 
Brassington (locally called Bras.son), and nearly 5 miles N.W. 
by W. of the town of ^Yirksworth. The neighbourhood of 
Brassington has been from ancient times the seat of extensive 
lead-mining believed to have been worked by the Romans, 
and is of further interest from the fact of several peculiar 
shaped rocks, which local tradition says were used for worship 
in pre-Reformation times. 

The so-called ' Pulpit Rock ’ is about 6 feet in height. 
Another, an upright stone on the top of which is a bason-like 
hole, is called the Font. (This font was used some months 
ago when the child of Mr. Raines, of the Harborough Farm just 
below, was baptized.) A third rock is named the ‘Giant’s 
Arm Chair.’ 

Jlr. H. Arnold-Bemrose, F.G.S., has kindly examined these 
rocks, and expresses his opinion that these isolated pillars of 
natural rock have been carved with chisel and hammer at 
some earlier time than the present. 

Lower down is a fine rocking stone, easily moved by 
a man. 

Near the pulpit stone is a tumulus about 15 feet in 
diameter and about 2 feet 6 inches in height, which 
apparently has been repeatedly disturbed. A farmer informed 
me that he assisted some years ago in digging a trench 
across the tumulus, and fourteen skulls were found, but no 
other bones. 

On Heptember 21st Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., and myself 
visited the cave, when a more careful inspection was made of 
the work being carried on. When cleared the floor is uneven, 
with several deep pockets at the far end, and a pocket near the 
entrance, onlj^ partially cleared. In this pocket the earlier 
bones were being found. 

The soil along.side the wall opposite the entrance was about 
8 feet deep, and showed three floors about 1 foot each in depth. 
Unfortunately these floors were not each taken off separately 
and the finds kept by themselves, otherwise the work was 
being carefullj" carried out by the headman, who had 
previously helped at other cave explorations. 

The finds consisted of pottery from early to recent times, 
but much broken, a portion being of the Roman period. 

A door had been placed at the entrance of the cave and 
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padlocked. The more important finds were taken at the 
close of the day’s work to i\Ir. Heathcote’s, at Winster. 

One evening a forcible entry was made, and two pots 
(imperfect) whicli were left on a table were stolen. Tlie 
headman described them ‘ as Samian ware with scratchings 
on them.’ Any way they are gone, and may not be recovered, 
which is to be regretted. 

There were examples of the lighter red Homan ware, but 
we were told that the two stolen examples were Samian ware, 
the man adding, ‘ I have dug out Samian ware before to-day.’ 

The more important finds up to this date were five l)rooches, 
all more or less corroded. Four of them are of the bow 
type, the fifth of a circular type. 

This last seems to be similar to a gold one in the British 
iluseum (Wollaston Franks Collection). The Harborough 
brooch had been set with stones, several of which were found, 
and traces of gold could be seen. 

In one of a number of knives the wooden handle remained 
in fair condition. Several small objects in bone and metal 
were found, with a few coins and Hint instruments. 

An interesting find is a gem, probably of carnelian, from a 
ring. The metal had corroded away, but an impression was 
left in the soil of a portion of the ring. 

The British Museum authorities have seen an impression, 
and suggest that the gem represents Minerva standing with a 
shield and spear in her left hand, and in her right a small 
figure of Victory holding a wreath. As in the case of many 
Eoman gems found in this country, the work is extremely 
rude, and the details look more like a grasshopper than any- 
thing else. 

Up to our visit bones of various animals had been found, 
mostly broken marrow bones, but no doulit thi.s section will be 
added to by further exploration. 

On the 2:lrd .September, 1907, accompanied by Mr. Andrew, 
we visited Mr. Heathcote at Minster, who received us cor- 
dially and showed us the most interesting objects that had 
been found. Our time wa.s brief, and only allowed a very 
cursory inspection of the objects themselves, which were in 
the state in which they were found. 

The special purpose of our visit was to obtain a promise 
that the objects before being dispersed would be described 
carefully, well illustrati'd, and be published in some suitable 
journal. On behalf of the Uerbyshire Arclneological .Society 
we ventured to ofter literary aid from members of the Society, 
and that a portion of the Society’s .Journal would be available 
for the proposed illustrated report ; excerpts from the report 
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being presented to the three gentlemen who had been at the 
expense of exploring the cave. 

Mr. Heatheote at once fell in with our suggestions, and felt 
sure that his colleagues would gladly agree to the proposals 
we had made. 

The exploration of the cave would take several weeks 
longer to accomplish, and we felt that we could not expect to 
obtain more under the circumstances than wo had done, viz. 
the promise of a good account of the objects finding its way 
into print, and a permanent record being made after a careful 
study of the various objects discovered. 

At a later period I hope to submit a fuller report. 


Roman Enamelled Brooch. 

The enamelled hronze brooch exliibited (see illustration) 
was found in October, 1857, by William Knowles, when 
taking up an old fence in his field near to Staley, in the parish 
of Bonsall. Until 25th July, 1890, it was in the possession of 
Mr. J. B. Coates of Bonsall, but has now passed into my 
collection. The enamel is still remarkably fresh, and the 
bronze has a brilliant patination. 


The Eyam Stone Matrix for Lead Horn-Book. 

To the courtesy of Mr. C. E. C. Bowles, of Wirksworth, I 
am indebted for the loan of the stone matrix exhibited. 

The matrix is of gritstone, such as abounds in the wall 
fences of the district, and measures inches by inches. 
It was found on Mr. Bowles’ property a short time ago (1907) 
by Mr. Robert Fox, the tenant of a farm called Shepherd’s 
Flat, situated in the township of Foolow, and about one mile 
from Eyam. 

This farm had for many centuries belonged to the Staffords, 
of Eyam, and passed into the possession of the Bradshawes, to 
which family it belonged in 1G(J5, when the village of Eyam 
was practically decimated by the plague. 

At that time it was in the occupation of a man named 
Morten, the details of whose sutterings during the time of the 
plague are graphically told by William Wood in his Hist or u 
of Eyum. 

■ Morten survived, but bereft of wife and child, whom, as 
was often the case, he was forced to bury close by the house 
he lived in at Shepherd’s Flat. 

This stone is of a very intractable nature for such a pur- 
pose and has the horn-book matrix on one side, and a matrix 
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for the handle is at the back. The handle in this case was 
no doubt soldered by an after process to complete the horn- 
book. 

This matrix differs from some others, inasmuch as the 
lettering is in relief, as type would be, and not countersunk 
as in sinking for a seal. At some period it has received an 
injury which has somewhat defaced several letters. 

It is thought by some who have examined the matrix that 
it is of the seventeenth century, or po.ssibly somewhat earlier. 

It is a singular circumstance that the best known horn- 
book, called “ the Bateman,’’ was found at Middleton, in 
Derbyshire, and is of the time of Charles I. ; and here we 
have a rare stone matrix, also from the same county, and both 
from the Peak district, where there was at that time but a 
sparse population. 

P.S. The mould has since been fully described and illus- 
trated in the thirtieth volume of the Jowmol of Uie Derhij- 
nhire Archxologiv'd and Natural Hi^torn ‘'ioridg.” 

Mr. Bemrose also exhibited, by kind permission of Mr. 
R. Drane, an ivory horn-book of the unusual dimensions of 
8-rjT- inches in length by inches in width. It has on one 
side the alphabet in large capital Roman letters, and on tlie 
other a miscellaneous collection of words, such as “ And,” 
“ To-day,” “ To-morrow,” “ Very well,” “ Bateman, ’ •' Fire,” 
“Dogs,” “Chase,” “Walk,’’ “Ride,’’ Rain,” “Dry,” which 
might have been used by children of the better classes. The 
date of this horn-book is probably early eighteenth century. 

Mr. Andrew said that the Harborough Cave had not been 
systematically excavated from the start, but the greatest care 
was taken of all the finds. These were miscellaneous, dating 
from Roman or earlier times to the day.s of Charles I., but 
were unfortunately not on exhibition. 

The President commented on the extraordinary size of 
the tusk from which the ivory tablet, now in the form of a 
horn-book, had been cut. 

Mr. Read had submitted the mould for metal horn-books to 
the MSS. Department of the Bi-itish Museum, and there could 
be no doubt that it belonged to the seventeenth century. The 
letters were incuse on the mould, producing a very clear 
impression. As to the ivory placjue, it must be remembered 
that the tusk was hollow for one or two feet from tlie root, 
and a slice could only be obtained beyond the point where it 
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became solid. The great width of the exhibit recalled the 
consular diptychs of Rome^ and no elephants of modern times 
had tusks of sufficient breadth for such purposes. The most 
interesting item was the enamelled bronze brooch, which was 
in excellent preservation, and more British than Roman in 
style. The loop at the head was for attaching a chain con- 
necting it with another of the same pattern now lost. Most 
of the enamel is a brilliant red, made from copper, and 
naturally oxidises like the bronze in which it is set. 

Charles H. Re.\I), E.sq.. Secretary, exhibited a very per- 
fect example of an English in.scribed mazer which was destined 
to pass into the British Museum. 






-M.vzi;r with inscribed B.\XD. CTKC.C H70. {-]-.) 

It has the usual maple-wood bowl, increased in depth by a 
silver-gilt band inscribed ; 

Mas iprcror ct potum rriftum tfnrticrrr totum m. 

with trefoils and ivy leaves for stops. The meaning of the 
final letter is obscure. (.See illustration.) 

There is no print in the bowl, nor is the band hall-marked, 
but the date of the mazer is probably circa 1470. 

The diameter across the rim is inches, and the total 
depth 2^- inches. The band is 1| inch wide. 

Thanks \\ ere ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 
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Thursday, 5tli December, 1907. 

Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S. President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author ; — Londou vanished and vanishing. Painted and described by 
Philip Xorman. 8vo. London. IIM).'). 

From the Author : — St. llartin's Church, Chichester. By E. E. Street. F.S.A». 
8vo. n.p. 1907. 

i'rom the Authoress : — A silver badge oE Thetford. By Lady Evans, M.A. 
8vo. London, 1907. 

From the Author : — A note on some alabaster sculptures of Xottingham make. 
By W. H. St. John Hope. M.A. Svo. London, 1907. 

From \V. Bruce Bannerman, Esq.. F.S..A. : — Engravings and photographs of the 
churches of Addington, Farleigh, Tatsfield, Wanborongh. and Woldiiigham. 
Surrey, 

From the Eight Hoa I.ord Avebury. P.C.. President : — Annual Arcluvological 
Report of the ilinister of Ediicaiion, Ontario. Svo. Toronto, 1907. 

From 11. A'ates Thompson, !'>([ , F.S.A. ; — A descriptive catalogue of twenty 
illuminated manuscript' twenty discarded from the original 

hundred), in the collection of Henry Yates Thompson. Svo. CamljriJge, 
19117. 

From the Author Problematical features in maps dedgned by Mercator and 
llesceliers. By .1. K. McClymont. Svo. n.p. 19o7. 

John Garstang, E.s(|., M.A., B.Litt., was admitted Fellow. 

Owing to the inconvenience caused by the occasional falling 
of St. George’s Day in Holy Week and Easter Week, notice 
was given, in accordance with tlie Statutes, cli. xix. § 1, 
of the following proposal of the Council of an alteration in the 
Statutes: 

Ch. vi. § 1. 

In place of “ or on one of the four succeeding days, ’ 
Suh-stitide “ or within a fortnight of Easter Day. " 

M. Beazeley, Es(j., Hon. Librarian to the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury, read the following paper on certain human 
remains found in tlie crypt of Canterbury cathedral cliurcli, 
and supposed by some to be those of Archbishop Becket ; 

“ While engaged in levelling the ground in the crypt of 
the cathedral church of Canterbury in January, 188S, the 
workmen came upon some human bones, which the Seneschal 
(the late Dr. Sheppard) and Mr. Pugh (the liead vesturer) at 
once proceeded to examine. 

A stone coffin had been discovered at a little depth below 
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the surface of the ground, at the west end of that portion of 
the crypt immediately beneath the Trinity Chapel, and it was 
found to be filled up with earth and rubbish, among which 
the bones were indiscriminately mixed. 

Dr. Sheppard and Mr. Pugh emptied the coflBn and picked 
out the bones ; after which the remainder of the earth was all 
carefully passed through a sieve, so as to ensure that no por- 
tions of bone had been overlooked. 

The remains were then removed to the adjoining house of 
the architect to the cathedral (the late Mr. H. G. Austin), 
where they were pieced together by Mr. W. Pugin Thornton, 
surgeon, a work which occupied him some days, and the 
skeleton was found to be complete with the exception of five 
vertebrm, some parts of the sacrum and pelvis, the right 
patella, some small bones of hands and feet, the greater por- 
tion of the right superior maxilla, a small portion of the 
inferior maxilla, and all the teeth except five. The remains 
were then photographed, and finally consigned to their coffin 
in the crypt.* 

This discovery excited great interest at the time, and specu- 
lation being set to work freely as to the identity of the 
remains it was at once suggested that they were those of 
Archbishop Becket. 

Gn 26th February and 12th March, 1891, the late Mr. H S. 
Milman, Director, read before this Society his valuable paper 
on ‘ The Vanished Memorials of St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ f 
in which he supported the view that the bones in question 
were those of the archbishop ; while Canon Eoutledge com- 
municated his paper, ‘The bones of Archbishop Becket,’ to 
the Kent Archeological Society, | basing his argument on the 
same side, mainly on that of Mr. Milman. 

Finally, in 1901, Mr. Pugin Thornton published a pamphlet 
entitled Beckefs Bones, in which lie still maintained that the 
bones were those of the archbishop ; and the time has there- 
fore now arrived when the whole subject can be fully 
reviewed, investigated, and discussed upon its merits with 
advantage. 

The matter at issue between the several authorities who 
have hitherto written upon it divides itself into three main 
questions. 

First, IS there evidence to show that the remains found in 
1888 were actually those of Becket ? Second, were Becket’s 
bones really burnt at the time of the destruction of his shrine? 

W. rugin Thornton, ArchieoUyia Cantiana, xviii. 

t Archaenh«jia. liii. 211. J Arclueologia Cantiana, xxi. 73-80. 
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Third, supposing it to be ascertained that the remains in 
question were not Becket’s, what evidence is there to show 
whose they were { 

First, is there evidence to show that the remains found in 
1888 were actually those of Becket This question will be 
best examined under live separate heads, viz. : A, the coffin 
and the state of its contents ; B, the length of the skeleton ; 
C, the teeth ; D, the size and condition of the skull : 
E, general considerations. 

A. T]i<‘ cnffiii (lad the vtati- of its coateats. — It was found 
only a few inches below the surface of the ground, and was 
described by Canon Routledge as ‘ of Portland oolite, not of 
Caen-stone, as might have been expected, while the cover was 
of thin Sussex fire-stone, utterly unsuited for this particular 
purpose.’ Its length over all was 6 feet 4 inches, its depth 
1-5 inches, and its internal width aci’oss the shoulders 18 
inches. ‘ At the head of the coffin was a boulder-like stone, 
hollowed out on its upper surface, as if to form a pillow. 
It had been broken across the middle.’* The thin lid 
was found to have been broken in .several places as if some 
heavy weight, such as a wine cask, had been dumped down 
upon it. This part of the crypt was walled ott from 1546 
to 1838,+ divided up among the canons, and used by them as 
wine cellars. 

The coffin was found filled up to the top with earth and 
rubbish in which the bones were mixed up indiscriminately, 
appearing as if they had been taken out and then shovelled 
in again with the earth of the cellar, a piece of a glass wine 
bottle having been found among the other rubbish. The .skull 
was at the foot of the coffin, and so near the up2)er .surface 
that it was visible as soon as the lid was removed. 

B. The length if the .ikeleton. — In his before-quoted tie rgirni 
Report Mr. Pugin Thornton says : ‘ Taking the length of the 
skeleton, on its right side, as it lay on the board, with the 
bones in an unbroken line, and in close order, from the plantar 
surface of the Os colds iheel) to the superior border of the 
Clo dele (collar bone ). it measured (10 inches. Allowing 4 inches 
for the eeci-irol vcrtehrie (neck), (i for the skull, and I.t for 
the soft parts (skin, etc.), the total height of the living body 
would be 111 inche.s, or .5 feet 111, inches. Xow the allowance 
of 4 inches for the neck is small, and so also is (i inche.s for the 
head, which mea.surement, it is said, should be ith of the total 
height. So taking 5 inches for the neck, N for the head, ami 
2 for the soft parts, the height of the body would be — and 

A rcho iiltKiiti Oinf'mnayWxW, 

I Jhid. \\ ill. 
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this would be a full, hut no extravagant, computation — 

6 feet 3 inches. Comparing this measurement with that 
suo-o-ested by the length of the long bones, it would seem that 
the living body of this skeleton stood more than 0 teet in 
height, probably 0 feet 2 inches.’ 

Becket was always described as a man of great stature, and 
Mr. Milman in his before-mentioned paper says, ‘ The recorded 
personality of St. Thomas (his traditional '■ longitude " was 
vij fote save a yuche ’ j ’ : so that even Mr. Pugin Thornton’s 
very liberal extra allowance thus falls short b 3 ' 9 inches of 
the height necessaiy to identify the remains with those of the 
Archbishop. 

G. Tlu' teeth. With the remains there were found onlj^ live 
teeth, which Mr. Pugin Thornton estimated to be those of a 
man 4.5 to 55 years old. >So small a number of teeth is rare at 
this age, even in the case of an invalid, but most unusual in 
that of a strong and healtly person. Archbishop Becket was 
but tifty-two at the time of his murder, and was always 
described as a remarkably powerful and active man : vigorous 
to a degree both in bodj^ and mind ; rendering it difficult to 
suppose that when he met his death in the prime of liis health 
and strength he had alreadj’ lost ’ll out of his 32 teeth. 

D. The site and eondition of the skidl. The size of the 
cranium is a crucial test in determining whether the skull in 
question was Becket ’s or not. Mr. Pugin Thornton says of 
it : ‘ That its bones had formed the head of a man of large 
intellect there can be no doubt.’ {Bechet’s Bones, p. 7.) 
Also : ‘ That the skull, judging from its great size, belonged 
to a man of more than ordinary intelligence.’ {Ibid. p. 14.) 
And again : ‘ The circumference, when the bones were fitted 
on the mould of modeller’s claj', was 22 J inches.’ (Ibid. 
p. 7.) This size of head, however (22| inches), is bj’ no 
means anything at all unusual among the cultured classes of 
this countiy, only representing, as it does, a size in hats of 
7^, for out of the 100 sizes of their customers’ hats given in 
the list supplied bj^ Messrs. Lincoln and Bennett to The 
Evening News of 8th July, 1907, 27 equal it and 25 exceed it ; 
viz. from sizes 7j to 7,:, or 23 j to 25 inches in circumference, 
while Ci;, 7, and 7i are the standard sizes worn by men of 
average intelligence,’ representing circumferences of heads 
22 inches to 22;[ inches. 

Becket was known not onfy for his great height but also 
for his large head ; for Dean Stanlej" says on this latter point, 
and ([Uoting from the ejm-witness of his murder, ‘The head — 
which it was remarked was of unusual size’* — a fact which can- 

/lififin tral Jlrtintrial.-s of Cantorhunj (1SS3), 1)3. 
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not be reconciled with the measurement of a skull only within 
the size of that of ‘ men of average intelligence ’ at the present 
day. 

The condition of the skull affords still stronger testimony 
than does its lack of size against the possibility of its being 
Becket’s ; for although when discovered it was in a much 
damaged state, its injuries bore no resemblance to those 
indicted on the Archbishop’s head by the swords of his 
assailants : and even Mr. Pugin Thornton, although holding, 
as he does, ‘that the i-easons for believing that the bones 
found in the crypt in 1888 were those of Archbishop Becket 
are ample,’* is constrained to admit, ‘ for mj^ part I think that 
the skull proved little either for or against ’ t 

It was very much crushed and broken in on the left side 
and shattered on the right, while on the left side was a cut or 
fi’acture extending for about six indies, with jagged edges, 
not the smooth ones which would have been left by the stroke 
of a sharp sword, such as may be seen in the wounds on the 
skulls at Hytlie : and those who originally took the bones out 
of the coffin considered that the cut in question had been 
made by the stroke of a spade. The back and crown were 
almost intact, for Mr. Pugin Thornton, in his St'iyicnl Rrpoi't 
on the skeleton says of them; ‘The Ocriyitdl hune (back 
of the head) was very nearly perfect. It was in firm 
articulation with both Parietals along its superior borders. 
.... The fracture across the crown of the skull has evidently 
been caused very recently, probably during the removal of 
the bones from the Crypt. This was the case in the fracture 

of the left Femur With regard to any injuries which 

may have happened to this skull, it will be seen tliat 
the crown is perfect, there being a continuous run of hone 
from the back of the head to the forehead, which varied in 

breadth from 5 to 6 inches Accordingly, if this be Thomas 

a Becket's skull, no pieces of bone of any size could have been 
removed to be kept as relics.’ And even in regard to the 
crack in the left side of the head, on which so much stress has 
been laid by those who wish to identify the skull with 
Becket’s, Mr. Pugin Thornton hesitates to pronounce definitely 
that it was made before death. Mr. H. (1. Austin had said 
(JIhu'.s, February 18,1888) ; ’In confirmation of this it is the 
left portion of the skull which is missing, the portion found 
being fractured in two places (said by the surgeon to have 
been made before death), and broken into several small 
pieces.’ To which Mr. Pugin Thornton repliedfTi/ue.s, February 
15, 1888) : ‘I have never said that the fractures were made 
♦ Oj}. cit. 10. 11. t Ihid. 7. 
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before death. I am not able to bear such testimony. I have 
said that the crack in the skull, mentioned by Father Morris, 
looks as if it might have been made before death. ^ This is 
undoubtedly the explanation of Mr. Austin’s mistake.’ 

This condition of the skull may therefore now be compared 
with the accounts given by the eye-witnesses of the wounds 
actually inflicted on the head of tlie archbishop at the time of 
his murder. These accounts are somewhat discordant, as 
might well be supposed under the circumstances. The 
gathering g-looni of a winter evening, the darkness of the 
vaulted transept in which the tragedy was enacted, the savage 
and terrible nature of the outrage itself, and the horror felt at 
the sacrilege of the deed, must have caused a terror, excitement, 
and confusion among the archbishop’s attendants such as we 
can scarcely realise at the present day, and but ill adapted 
for subsequent narration by different persons in a perfectly 
connected manner. 

Yet in spite of all variations and discrepancies in the 
different narratives, we learn enough for the purpose in hand, 
for, as Dean Stanley sa3"s,* ‘ From these several accounts we 
can recover the particulars of the death of Archbishop Becket 
to the minute.st details’; and it is quite certain that he 
received three severe sword strokes on his head. The first 
blow was partially warded off b}.’ Edward Grim, and ‘ The 
spent force of the stroke de.scendcd on Becket’s head, grazed 
the crown, and finally rested on his left shoulder, cutting 
through the clothes and skin.’ + The next blow brought him 
to his knees, ‘ His arms falling, but his hands still joined as 
if in prajxn-.' * He then fell flat on his face, and ‘ In this 
posture he received from Richard the Breton a tremendous 

blow The stroke was aimed with such violence that 

the scalp or crown of the head — which, it was remarked, was 
of unusual size — was severed from the skull, and the sword 
snapt in two on the marble pavement.' § 

This last injuiy therefore differentiates Becket’s head 
entireh' fnmi the one in question, the top of which was quite 
intact. The crown of Becket’s .skull had been completely 
severed b\- Richai’d le Breton's fearful stroke, coromi ctqntin 
tot(( as FitzStephen calls it, for as Benedict, who 

was present, tells us that ‘ the tliird blow horribly increased 
the preceding wound, cutting off the greater part of the head.’ 
Or as Father Morris saj’s : ‘I would add Herbert de Borham’s 
further detail, which ho, though no monk, j’et associated to 
the brotherhood of the Ganterbiuy monks, will have learned 
from eye-witnes.ses, that when the body was taken up ‘ the 

OjK r/f (jl. f Ih}tl. U‘2, X Ihni. !):?. ^ ‘.Bi 
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top of the head (testa capitis) with his anointed crown hung 
from the head like a plate, adhering still by a little skin to 
the forehead.’ There was no darkness when this was seen 
next day.’ (Times, February 28, 1888.) 

E. General Considrratinns . — Tlie difficulties of identifying 
the remains with those of Beeket increa.se the further the 
question is examined ; for if they were really his they must 
have been removed by the monks, and hidden away in the 
crypt at the time of the destruction of the shrine, or at least 
as soon as the impending news had reached them, so that 
when the Royal Commission under Dr. Leyton had arrived at 
Canterbury in September, 1538, and the iron box in the 
shrine had been opened, it must have proved to be empty, or 
else to have contained substituted bones. It matters not 
which, as either supposition is too incredible to be entertained ; 
for the truth of the concealment or of the substitution must 
have inevitably reached the ears of the Commissioner, and the 
poor monks coircerned in the act would have had short shrift, 
for Dr. Leyton was not a man to be trifled with ; and in 
'fudor days swift and severe punishment would have awaited 
such an oft’ence. So that at such a crisis no one connected 
with the cathedral would have ventured to run the risk of 
inevitable detection with Cromwell directing ati'airs : for such 
was the terror inspired by the very name of the Malleus 
Mouaclioru.in. and by any orders issued by him, that the 
monks would have shrunk from the attempt. And if any- 
thing further were needed to prove their state of panic at the 
time, or the extreme vigilance of the king's officials, and tlie 
ruthlessness with which they carried out their orders, it 
would be found in the fact that upon the issue of the Royal 
Proclamation, ‘ That from henceforth the days used to be 
festivals in his [Beeket’s] name, shall not be observed — nor 
the service, office, antiphonies, collects and prayers in his 
name read, but raised and put out of all books.’ * The name 
of Beeket was erased in a register of the monks, priors, etc. 
of Christ Church, preserved in the Ciiapter Library at 
Canterbury, which, as but a small and ([uite inconspicuous 
book, might have easily escaped notice. 

The Roman reaction under Queen IMary must also be 
reckoned with if Becket’s Ijones had been surreptitiously 
removed and thus concealed ; for in this case their locality 
must have been preserved in the minds of some of the old 
faith, among the members of which the memory of the act 
would have been religiously retained. Only fifteen years had 
elapsed between the destruction of the shrine and the accession 
Stanle}, op. r/V. 2r)r>, quoting troin ^Yilkin'«, Concilia, iii. 848. 
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of Queen ]Maiy, during which period the secret would have 
been certainly handed on, and then communicated to her as 
soon as she was seated firmly on the throne ; and no one can 
doubt but that so zealous a restorer of the past would have 
made full use of such important knowledge ; and if the bones 
in question had been canonically pronounced to be those of 
the murdered Archbishop, and if miracles had consequently 
recommenced, the cause which (^)ueen Mary had so much at 
heart would in all probability have been considerabij’ furthered, 
for with so active and zealous an archdeacon as Nicholas 
Harpsfield by her side action in the matter would have been 
inevitable and rapid ; he having had so burning a desire to 
crush out heresy and to re-establish the old faith that he 
would have gladly seized such a favourable means of doing 
so. But as nothing of the kind occurred, the inference is 
obvious that both the Queen and the Archdeacon must have 
been fully aware that Archbishop Becket's remains were no 
longer available for the purpose. 

Besides Archdeacon Harpsfield there was Nicholas Wotton. 
who had been Dean of Canterbury continuously since 1541, 
having been appointed to the ofiice only three years after the 
destruction of the shrine ; and he at all events must have 
known if Becket’s bones still lay in the crypt of his cathedral, 
and would have informed the Queen of the fact ; for as Hasted 
truly says of him,* ‘To serve his prince, seems to have been 
the sole maxim by which he acted ; and to enhance that 
religion which his prince favoured, let him change it ever so 
often, seems to have been his creed likewise.’ 

Second, were Becket’s bones really burnt at the time of the 
destruction of his shrine Contemporary evidence shall 
supply the answer. Dope Paul III., although he had 
previously excommunicated Henry ITII., had kept the edict 
in abeyance until the outrage in Canterbury Cathedral in 
September, 1 drove him to action, ‘ and at a consistory 
held on the 2.5th October the holy father “ signified the new 
cruelty and impiety of the English king, who had ordered the 
body of the lilessed Thomas of Canterbury to be burned and 
the ashes to be scattered and given to the wind, the shrine 
being at the same time plundered,” and deputed certain 
cardinals to advise thereon. The advising cardinals soon made 
their report, and thereupon the Pope published the deferred 
Bull of 153.5, through a solemn sequence dated the 17th of 
December, 1.531S.'t 

As the advising cardinals had taken the best part of two 

nf Kent, ISOI, xii. 5. 
f MiliiKiii. op. rU, 
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months to inquire into and investigate the alleged outrage on 
the hones, the inference is plain that tlieir inquiry into the 
truth of the case must have been exhaustive, and so con- 
vincing that the evidence adduced of the burning was clear 
enough to justify the Pope’s utterance and his other action in 
the matter. 

Charles Wriothesley, Windsor Herald tempore Henry 
VHI., saj's, under date of September, 1.138, ‘ Allso Saint 
Austens Abbey, at Canterbury, was suppressed, and the shryne 
and goodes taken to the Kinges treasurye, and St. Thomas of 
Canterburies shryne allso, and the monkes commaunded to 
chaunge theyr habettes, and then after they .should knowe the 
Kinges further pleasure, and the bones of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury were brent in the same church by my Lord 
CrumwelL’ * 

On this the late Precentor Venables, of Lincoln, who 
was the first to draw attention to it in the correspondence of 
1888, remarks ; ‘ The archaic form “ brent ” sets aside all idea 
of a confusion between “burned "and “buried.” This con- 
temporary evidence puts the whole question at rest. The 
hones found are not those of Becket.’ f 

Of Wriothesley's Chronicle itself its learned editor, William 
Douglas Hamilton, F S.A., says: ' Fioin internal evidence it 
would appear to he the work of a scliolar, and to have been 
written contemporaneously, the events being jotted down 
from day t(j day as they oeciirred." j 

Stow, who was thirteen at the time of the destruction of 
the shrine, says in his Ch runielefi, 1-580; ‘This moneth 
of September xxx. Saint Au.stin's Abbey, at Canterbury, was 
suppressed, and the shrine and goodes taken to the king's 
treasurie, as also the shrine of Thomas Becket. in the Priory 
of Chri.st Church, was likewise taken to the king's use, and 
his bones, seidl and all, which was there found, with a piece 
broken out by the wound of his death, were all brent in the 
same church by the Lord Cromwell.' 

He also records in his Aiinoi'i, 1592 ; ' S. xVustine’s Abbey 
at Canterbury was suppressed, and the Shrine and goods 
taken to the king's treasurie, as also the shrine of Thomas 
Becket in the priorie of Christ Church was likewise taken 
to the kings use. This .shrine wa.s builded about a man's 
height, all of stone, then upwards of tymber plain, within the 
which was a chest of yron. conteining the bones of Tliomas 
Becket, scul and al, with the wound of his death, and the 

* ^VrH)the^ley’s Chronic/r, Caiiulen Suck-ty. i. sf,. 

f Timt\s. March U'*, 1^88. 

J Ivfrodm t'um, j*. 1. 
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peece cut out of liis scull, laide in the same wounde. These 
bones (by commandment of the L. Cromwell) were then and 
there brent.’ 

Lastly there is the testimony of Xicholas Harpsfield’s 
manuscript Life of Sir Thonios More, which says, ‘Albeit 
wee have of late unshrined him [S' Thomas] and burned his 
holy bones.’ “ 

Xothing can be more conclusive than this statement of 
Queen Mary’s archdeacon, who as a high othcial of the 
cathedral must have known accurately the facts of the case, 
and whose wliole interests would have lain, not in proclaim- 
ing, as he did, that the venerated remains of the Saint had 
been consumed, but rather that they were still preserved in 
safety at the cathedral, had such a course been possible. 

There had been for long a doubt about the word ‘ burned ’ 
in Harpsfield’s manuscript, owing to an anonymous and 
unidentified author, Ro. Ba.. having misread the original 
word ‘ burned as ‘ buried ’ when transcribing the above 
passage into his own Life of Sir Thomas More, a mistake 
which deceived even Dean Stanley, who actually (juoted it as 
Harpsfield’s own statement, f 

The error was first pointed out by Father Morris,]: and his 
opponent, Mr. Pugin Thornton, seeing at once the vital import- 
ance of the matter, submitted the point to Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, and then wrote as follows ; ‘ Certainly the extract 
given by Canon Edmund Venables is very striking, and so is 
Father Morris’ research relating to the “ buried " or “ burned ” 
of Harpstield’s, to the accuracy of which, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Thompson, Keeper of the Manuscripts at the 
British Museum, I am able to bear testimony.' § 

Mr. Millman || seeks to contradict, or at least to minimise, 
the effect of all this very clear and po.sitive contemporary 
evidence of the burning by (quoting from the manuscript draft 
scheme of a sermon (Paper Office, 1539] to be preached at 
St. Paul’s Cross in order to allay the excitement caused by 
the papal bull of excommunication, to this effect: ‘As for 
the shryne of Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury .... it was arrested that his shrynes and bones should 
be taken away and bestowed in such place as the same shuld 
cause no superstition afterwards as ft is indedo amongst 
others of that sor t e eoiivcye d and haryod ht a noble towro.’ 


’ Uriti-h llu-eum MS. CdyS, f. 1(17. 
t O/K at.. 2.74. n. 2. 

J Tmux. Febriiarv 2li. l.SSS. 

§ Kinfixh Uhiirivr. March 2li, isss, 
i! Op. f it. 
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This quotation, however, in reality tells against Mr. Milman’s 
contention that Bechet’s bones were not burned but buried, 
the words, ‘ As it is indede amongst others of that sorte con- 
veyed and buryed in a noble towre,’ having been erased in 
the manuscript, showing that even the v'ery elastic consciences 
of Tudoi' days could not stand such a flagrant terminological 
inexactitude as that. 

Third, supposing it to be ascertained that the remains in 
question were not Bechet’s, what evidence is there to show 
whose they w^ere ? Burials in the cathedral w’ere matters of 
such great importance that the exact site of each grave and 
its contents must have been so well known to the otRcials of 
Christ Church that they -would have been necessarily fully 
aware who it was that was interred at the particular place in 
question, namely’ William de Audeville, Abbot of Eve.sham, 
formerly a monh of Christ Church, who died at Canterbury 
while attending an archiepiscopal visitation, and was buried 
in the very spot -where the bones under consideration tvere 
found, as narrated in the following record : 


‘ Lenaactisct ririlihus actibus (ibbatis Wlllielmi 

Huic successit Willielmus de Andcvilla monachus Christi 
ecclesi.'o Cantuarire, ubi jacct sepultus ad caput boat! 
Thomm Martyris, qui antequam illuc iret causa 
visitationis quando ibi a domino est visitatus, vidit 
in somnis, sicut fratribus rctulit, ipiod sol sepultus 
erat ad pedes ejus. Qiue visio interpretationem 
accepit processu temporis, postquam beatus Thomas 
sepultus est ad pedes ejus.'* 


Tl’vANSL.tTTnX. 

Concer'ii i pg the 'piou^ chul noble deeds <if Abbot 11 ilhain. 

To him succeeded William de Audeville, a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, where he lies buried at the 
head of the blessed Thomas the Martyr, who before 
he went thither by reason of a visitation ( i.e. an 
archiepisco})al visitation ) when he was visited there 
by the Lord {i.e. he died), .satv in dreams, as he 
i-eported to the brethren, that the sun had been buried 
at his feet. Which vi.sion received its interpreta- 
tion in process of time, after the blessed Thomns 
was burled at his feet. 

^ i 'hvtinicinj [hhatnr ilr Serif' 2'.'). '-'‘J, 
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Nothing can be plainer than this record, which is so fully 
confirmed by the relative interment positions of Abbot 
William and Archbishop Becket, the latter having been buried 
in a straight line to the eastward of and quite close to the 
feet of the former ; and also by the fact of the Abbot’s inter- 
ment having been the only one in this part of the crypt 
immediately to the west of where the Archbishop was sub- 
sequently buried ; while the very presence of the ‘ Boulder- 
like stone, hollowed out on its upper surface, as if to form a 
pillow,’ before mentioned, at the head of the coffin, proves 
a regular interment there. 

Only one skeleton was found in the stone coffin, so that the 
question therefore arises. If the remains were really those of 
Becket, what became of William de Andeville’s ? To which 
there can be but one answer, that the latter were taken from 
their coffin, substituted for those of Becket, and vicariously 
burnt by the Commissioner. Such an act, however, would 
have involved the opening and the desecration of the tomb of 
so important a personage as an Abbot of Evesham. His 
remains would have been found robed in full pontificals ; and 
to suppose that any ecclesiastics of that time would have dis- 
turbed the bones of anyone so dignified for the purpose of con- 
signing them to the flames is most unlikely ; for in the opinion 
of that period cremation involved danger in the other world to 
the individual concerned, and no Churchman of that age 
would have risked the fate in a future state of an Abbot of 
Evesham, but of the two alternatives would rather have seen 
Cromwell’s orders carried out to the letter, because Becket’s 
position as a canoni.sed saint in heaven was perfectly secure 
against anything that might happen here. 

The credit of the discovery connecting the remains of 
William de Andeville with the subject in hand is due to 
Mr. William Pugh, now honorary vesturer of Canterbury 
Cathedral, to whom the author returns his grateful thanks for 
much valuable aid in the preparation of this paper.” 

Mr. C. Trice Martin thought that the story of the burning 
of Becket’s bones was vvitliout foundation. The process 
against Becket was printed, and i.s certainly a false document, 
containing as it does such expressions as Rex Hiberniie ” 
in the royal title. It is printed by Wilkin.s,* who professes 
to quote from Pollinus, but no known work of the latter 
contains the proce.ss. Reference is made to the burning of 
” abusive fragments” held to be fraudulent, and the head put 

* ConciVm Marpup Itt'ttaonKr ct Hthernup (London, 17d7). iii. 83.". 
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into the silver shrine was also not genuine. The words are 
“ the bones were spread among the bones of other men, ’ which 
were all put out of the way ; but all that was burnt was the 
head in the silver mount. The only Englishman who says 
Becket was burnt was ijuoting tlie woiks of the Italian he was 
conversing with, and this is n<jt good evidence. Contem- 
poraries said that, with the exception of the false head, all 
the bones were buried. 

Mr. Aa’MER V.vllaxce considered it beside tlie point to 
discuss whether the bones were burnt or not. The problem 
was to identify the bones discovered. He had seen the bones 
and thouo-ht them those of St. Thomas, but had since changed 
his opinion. The state of the skull did not agree with the 
account of the murder. One account saj's the brains were 
scattered, but this could not have liappened to the Canterbury 
skull. The bones were found perfectly diy, of a dark brown 
orange colour. 

Rev. R. B. G.vroner saw nothing remarkable in the fact 
that a skull of 7.50 yeai’s ago should not conform to the 
dimensions we should expect. The average size of the human 
skull had varied considerably in the interval. 

Mr. J. G. Wood incpiired as to the connexion with the abbot 
of Evesham. The bones discussed in the paper had been 
disturbed, and might be only sweepings, not even those of the 
abbot. 

Mr. Leach held that Mr. Trice Martin's objections were not 
supported by his evidence. The chronicle says the bones 
were burnt, and no evidence had been brought forward to the 
contrary. We have further positive evidence that another 
person was buried in this place. There was no attempt to 
reinstate the bones of Becket in Mary's time, a strong proof 
that they had been burnt. 

Dr. Hamilton Hall considered the accounts of the murder 
incredible. As the body lay on the stone floor, it was 
impossible to cut off the coronal portion of the skull with a 
sword. The statement in the Chronicles was misleading, and 
arose from a confusion in the use of the word eoronn, which 
here meant the scalp and not the top of the skull. Stow savs 
that the skull was found and the piece fitted into the cavity 
.300 years afterwards. Cardinal Pole wished to be buried 
where the skull had been exhibited, not buried. 

Mr. Hope referred to excavations at Canterbury under- 

VOT.. XXII. D 
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taken by him in 1886, and produced plans of the cathedral 
church at various dates, to show the alterations made in the 
surroundings of St. Thomas’s tomb. The coffin containing 
the bones under discussion was west of that wherein the 
murdered archbishop was laid, and was perhaps that of the 
abbot of Evesham, though the Evesham record is the only 
authority for this statement. What would be the condition 
at the present day of a body deposited in a crypt constantly 
subject to floods, as the crypt undoubted!}^ was;' 

Eurther examination might decide whether these bones 
belonged to the abbot or another. It should be noted that 
no one who chronicled the murder actually saw it perpetrated. 
The archbishop was brought to his knees by a sword-cut on 
the left side of the head, and the next blow only removed the 
scalp, not anj' portion of the skull, one account of the burial 
mentioning that the skin was folded back and the head bound 
up before burial. Hence the skull discovered might still be 
that of the archbishop. It was by no means certain that the 
body remained intact from the time of the murder till the 
sixteenth century. Some changes were made in 1220, and 
there is a record of an ivory box containing the mitre and other 
relics which were buried with the archbishop. In the Public 
Record Office were several letters about the demolition of the 
shrine, but nothing was said with regard to the burning of 
the body, and a letter from Wriothesley to Cromwell pointed 
to the shrine and its contents having been treated in the same 
quiet way as those of St. Swithun at Winchester. Mr. Hope 
showed from the sacrist’s accounts to what extent all the 
offerings at the shrines, etc. had fallen off by 1536, and con- 
tended that the destruction of St. Thomas’s shrine was not 
based on any religious grounds, but was a violent act of appro- 
priation by King Henry VIII. on account of the value of its 
metal work and jewels. It w^as curious at least that the 
injuries to the skull discovered should coincide so exactly 
with those which the murdered archbishop must have 
received, and he thought the identity of the bones must 
remain an open question until the opportunity shall occur of 
their being again examined by skilful anatomists. 

Mr. Beazeley replied that he had inquired of the late 
Professor Stew^art whether, in such circumstances, a piece of 
the skull could be struck off with a sword. The skull so 
injured would have smooth edges, whereas that under dis- 
cussion had jagged edges, where the blow had fallen. 

Thanks wmre ordered to be returned for this communi- 
cation. 
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Tliursday, 12th December, 1907. 

PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The lollowint'' irifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donor.s : 

From the Author : — Churches and church endowments in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. By Kev. O. J. Keichel. F.S.A. Svo. n.p, 1007. 

From Stephen Darby. E^q. ; — Annual ReporN of the Maulenheatl Field Club and 
Thames Valley Antiquaruin Societv. lt'8-l-lSOl. fjvo. Maidenhead, 18SG- 
1892. 


H. St. George Gray, Esq., read a paper on the Stone Circles 
of East Cornwall, in which he dealt chielly with the excava- 
tions conducted by him at the Stripple Stones for the British 
Association in 1905, and with his survey.s and observations 
of the neighbouring circles, viz. the Trippet Stones, the 
Leaze, the Fernacre, and the Stannon Circles. The “ Stripple 
Stones ” consisted originally of 28 standing stone.s, of which 
rather more than half remain ; the diameter of the circle was 
146i feet, and the stones were ari’anged 104 feet apart. 
Fernacre was the largest circle in Cornwall, with an approxi- 
mate diameter of 149 feet; in this circle 71 standing and 
prostrate stones remained. Stannon had an approximate 
diameter of 138 feet, and Mr. Gray’s plan showed no less than 
79 stones. The Trippet Stones Circle was of similar character 
to the Stripple Stones, with a diameter of 108 feet, and having 
8 standing and 4 prostrate stones remaining. The Leaze 
Circle was the smallest of the “ group,” having a diameter 
of 81 feet, its stones of quadrangular cross-section number- 
ing 10 standing and 6 prostrate. 

Mr. Gray went into details with regard to the relative 
position of the circles, not only with themselves but with the 
hill-tops ( i.e. Brown Willy, Rough Tor, Garrow Tor, etc.). He 
remarked that there were some hundreds of hut-circles in the 
immediate neighbourhood, which were probably contemporary 
with the circles. Some of these hut-circles liad been recently 
destroyed for stone for building a viaduct in connexion with 
china-clay works. 

It was pointed out that the Stannon Circle had a curious 
flattening on the north like that in a similar position in the 
large circle of Long Meg and her Daughters. The excavations 
at the Stripple Stones did not give very satisfactory results ; 
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25 cuttings in connexion with the surrounding vallum and 
ditch and the position of the stones were made, and as far as 
relics were concerned they yielded only a few flint flakes. 
The purpose of tlie north ditch appeared to be for drainage 
iKj cut ditch being found in the south half of the circle. 
F roni excavations round the central monolith, which was now 
recumbent and 12:f feet long, it was prov'ed that instead of 
having stood in the middle of the circle it was excentric, hut 
being so it fell into the same alignment as the entrance to the 
circle and the centre of the Trippet Stones Circle about a mile 
to the west. (Jne of the prostrate stones was found to have 
been packed when erect with small blocks of granite to 
support it on its pointed base. 

It was only from negative evidence that Mr. Gray felt in 
any way justifled in suggesting a late Neolithic or early 
Bronze Age date for the Stripple Stones. Similar flakes to 
those found in the circle had been discovered on the banks of 
the Dozmare Pool, the largest piece of water in Cornwall, at 
a distance of three miles from the Stripple Stones. 

Mr. A. L. Lewi.s regretted the scarcity of relics from the 
Stripple Stones, but considered the negative evidence of much 
value. One problem was to decide whether such monuments 
marked a phase of culture or were a proof of community of 
race wherever found. Fifteen years ago he had drawn 
attention to the apparent proportions of distances between 
such riiig.s. and was forced to believe they were measured 
deliberate!}' ; there were, at any rate, two stone circles in line 
with Brown Willy. Flints in Cornwall were generally 
believed to have been derived from the beaches, but such 
would be hard to ^rork. Beautiful specimens had been found 
round Dozmare Pool, but those in the Francis Brent collection 
came from Beer, on the Dorset border. 

Professor Gowt.tXD remarked on the marked absence of 
stone circles in the main i.slands of Japan, where dolmens were 
plentiful. Even since the recent excavations were made, 
Stonehenge had been referred to as a place of burial. In 
excavating for one of the supports for the leaning stone it 
was necessary to dig in the centre of the circle, and the 
chalk-rock was reached within 12 inches of the grass, there 
Ijeing no trace of sepulture. One stone mentioned by 
Mr. Gray had been propped up by a heap of stones ; and such 
was the case at Stonehenge, where the base was rounded and 
was secured by packing, the worn-out mauls of the workmen 
being u.sed f(u- the purpose. Though so little evidence of 
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date had come to light, he thought it possible that further 
excavations would solve the problem of these stone circles ; 
and added that the first discovery of a stone circle in Eastern 
Asia had just been made. Two imperfect monuments of the 
kind existed in the north island of Japan (Yezzo), and could 
no doubt be explained by the fact that the Ainu remained in 
the Stone Age till recent times, and had nothing in common 
with the Japanese. 


Dr. Wright inquired the 
reason for associating Silbuiy 
with Avebury, and doubted if 
Silbury was a barrow in the 
true sense, raised over an in- 
terment. He referred to tlie 
Homeric use of stone circles 
as places of assembly, and 
thought there was sufficient 
evidence of human sacrifice 
in such enclosures. 

Mr. Emanuel Green 
thought that little stone 
circles, which anyone could 
find on the surface, were more 
important than the large 
circles dealt with in the paper. 
So far from being Neolithic, 
the Cornish stone circles were, 
in his opinion, all later than 
the Roman conquest, Roman 
coins being frequently found 
at the base of the standing 
stones. He agreed that they 
were meeting places, provided 
with avenues of approach. 



I.ATTEX HOOK WITH SHIELD 
OF ARMS. (J.) 


Mr. Read laid stress on the fact that i\Ir. Gray had under- 
taken the excavations on behalf of a committee of the British 
Association, and as chairman of that committee he himself 
could testify to the utility and thoroughness of Mr. Gray’s 
work. 

Mr. Gray admitted, in reply, that the sepulchral character 
of Silbury had not been demonstrated. He thought tliat the 
time had been well spent in making accurate plans and a 
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model ; and announced that^ by means of a grant from the 
British Association, preliminary excavations would be made 
at Avebury next spring. 

Mr. Gray’s paper will be printed in Arehaeologia. 

A. W. Tenner, Esq., through the Treasurer, exhibited an 
armorial object of fatten in the shape of a shield of arms fixed 
by its point upon a small boss with a hook underneath. (See 
illustration on preceding page.) The shield is 1 inch high 
and inch wide, and the total length of the object inches. 

The shield has on both sides on a gilded field a black cross 
with five white .stars tliereon. 

Mr. Hope pointed out that in the so-called “ Parliamentary 
Roll of Arms, " of a date circa 1308 to 1314, the arms assigned 
to Sire Johan Rossel were dc or a unc crnix [nahlc) e r niolcn 
de a rgcid, and that these were pi-actically identical with those 
in question, which also agreed in point in date. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 


Thur.sday, 9th Januarj’, 1908. 

Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK. C.B., 
Vice-President, in the t'hair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From Albert Hartshornc, E-q , F.S.A. Memoirs of Charles Alfred Stothard. 
By Mrs. Charles Stothard. .Svo, London, 182S. 

From the Author ;-~Tlic Ronianization of Roman Britain. Bv F. Haverficid. 
.Svo. London [1907]. 

From the Author A history of Eton College. P>y Sir H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte, K.C.B. 3rd edition. Svo. London, 1.899. 

From the Trustees of the British Mnscum ; 

(1) Mcdallic illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland 

Plates 41-70. fol. London, 1900-1907. ’ 

(2) Greek Papyri in the British ilusenm, vol. iii. (text and facsimiles') 
i’ul. anil 4to. Lonilon, 11)07, 
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This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no paper.s were read. 

The Ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m., 
when the following were declared duly elected Fellows of 
the Society : 

George Denison Dumb, Esq. 

William Thomas Lancaster, Esq. 

Capt. Xevile Rodwell Wilkinson. 

Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley. Knt. M.A. LL.D. 

Sidnej^ Perks, Esq. 

Alfred Pope, Esq. 

Alfred Denton Cheney, Esq. 

Harold Francis Bidder, Esq. 

Eustace Edward Orubbe, Esq. 

Frank Charles Beazelcy, Esq. 

Kev. William Done Bushell, M.A 
Edward Hudson, Esq. 


Thursday. UJth .Januaiy, lOOcS. 

Sir RICHARD RIVTNGTOX HOLMES, K.C,V.O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Editor Sacrist Kolls of Ely. Eilited by Eev. Canon E. R, Chapman. 
2 vols. Svo. Cambridge. 

From the Author : — The History of the North York Militia. By Major R. B. 
Turtou. F.S A. Svo. Leeds Bd'H. 

From the Author : — An Archdeacon of l»ath in the twelfth century. By 
Frederick Shum. F.S. A. Svo. n.]). 1007. 

From R. Phene Spiers. F2sq.. F.S. A. ; — The Architecture of Greece and Rome. 
By "W. J. Anderson and R. Phene Spiers. 2n(l edition. Svo. London, 
1007. 


Special votes of thanks were accorded to the editors of The, 
Athenwum, The Builder, and JVo/c.s and Queries, for the gift 
of their publications during the past year. 
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The following were admitted Fellows : 

Eustace Edward Grubbe, Esq. 

John William Hyland, Esq. 

At 8.4.5 p.m. the Meeting was made Special for the con- 
.sideration of the alteration in the Statutes ch. vi. § 1 pro- 
posed by the Council on 27th November, and laid before the 
Ordinary ileeting of the Society on 5th December last. 

On a ballot being taken the proposed alteration was carried 
unanimously. 

The business of the Ordinary Meeting was then re.sumed. 

T. S. Bush, Esq., read a paper giving a brief summary of 
explorations carried out during the last three years at the 
north end of Lansdown, about four miles from Bath. 

He first explained what led to these explorations, viz. 
workmen in digging a trench met with some Roman coins, 
fragments of pottery, and bone.s. In June, 1905. two experi- 
mental trendies were cut. The result proving satisfactory, 
operations have since been continued at intervals. 

The field is triangular, enclosing an area of about seven 
acres. To the west the ground is level : on the other two 
sides it slopes off sharply into the valley. WTth the excep- 
tion of some low banks in the middle of the field, forming 
irregular enclosures, and others on the north and south sides, 
the ground is fiat, sloping slightly to the south. When the 
banks were cut through in several places, they were seen to be 
made up of either thin stones laid flat or of rubble. 

There being nothing on the surface to indicate anything 
below, trenches were cut haphazard, usually 11 foot wide and 
down to the loose rock overlying the solid rock, rarely exceed- 
ing 11 foot, in many places of the field much less. 

Parts of the foundations of ■ six buildings have been dis- 
covered. It is presumed that the walls were of stone, there 
being plenty close at hand, and quantities of stones were 
found spi’ead over the ground alongside the walls, as if they 
had been thrown down. The floors of some of the rooms were 
evidently of Pennant stone ; the roofs were probably of stone 
tiles, as a few broken ones, pierced with a hole for a nail, 
have been found, tsome bases and capitals of pilasters, and 
othei woiked stones, have been met wdth, which shows that 
the buildings were fairly important. 

^ Neal the east end of the field is a mound much reduced in 
size, built up of thin stones laid on the fiat. Just below the 
surface are a wall and part of the cross walls. To the south 
of this a tiencli had been cut through the rock about 6 feet 
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deep, extending to the bro-iv 7 feet wide at top and 3 feet at 
bottom. To the north was a similar trench about 44 feet 
long. At 2 feet 8 inche.s from the .surface was a bed of 
burnt material 6 inches to 8 inches thick, 5 feet to 34 feet 
wide. Above this were two Roman coins, bronze brooches, 
a small tinger-ring, etc. ; and below it animal bones {Bos 
loitgtfroihs, etc.), and fragments of pre-Roman pottery. 

At the west end of the held .several trenches were cut to 
the boundary wall. In eacli ease it was seen to have been 
built on a bank of thin stones laid Hat. About 0 feet of this 
wall were pulled down and a cutting made through the bank, 
when it was found that the bank had been built on tlie founda- 
tion of a building which extended from this held into the next. 
In the bank were three Roman coins. 

Amongst the relics unearthed during the three years’ work 
were ; of bronze, a mosaic and oilier brooches, aiinlets, tinger- 
rings, tweezers, spoon, etc. ; of iron, a brooch, knives, keys, 
hobnails, parts of shoes for houses, ponies, and bullocks, an 
axe, part of a currency bar, etc. : of sundries a great variety, 
bits of glass, bone pins, dint .scrapers, .spindle whorls, rubbers, 
whetstones, querns, lead and iron ore, and a quantity of 
pottery, including some stamped Samian. 

The coins included one rude British and 234 Roman, the 
latter covering a period of about 270 years, from Antoninus 
Pius to the beginning of the fifth century. 

Four stone (oolite) coffins, hewn out of the solid, were 
discovered. Two contained female .skeletons and two male. 
They lay east and west, head to west ; north-west to south- 
east, head north-w'est; east and we.st, head to east; and north 
and south, head to north. There were also two skeletons 
without coffins: one, a man, lying on his .side, north and south, 
head to north, facing east ; the other, jin old woman, buried 
face downwards, the head protected by stone forming an arch 
over it : she lay east and west, head to west. Other human 
.skulls and bones were met with, placed in a heap. 

Mr. Bush stated that the work throughout had been under 
the supervision of Mr Gerald Grey and him.self ; the Rew H. 
H. Winwood had rendered v’aluable assistance ; the Rev. W. 
T. Blathwayt, of Durham Park, the owner of the field as well 
as of the greater part of the Down, had not only readily given 
permission for the explorations, but had also loft in Mr. Bush’s 
hands the arrangement of the relics. These hav'e been placed 
in the museum of the Literary Institution, Bath. 

Mr. Bush exhibited some samples of pottery of an unusual 
character, .several flat circular stones worked in oolite (.see 
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illustrations'), and a quantity of white lias moulds of various 
forms (see illustrations'). 



PORTIONS OF TinniF STONi: DIM'S or ROMAN DATF. I’OITM) ON LANSDOM'N, 
NFAK UATH. ( Diiiineter largest IlO, inches.) 


IMr. A. Trice iL\RTiN remarked that the burials in stone 
coffins resembled some found near Bath, and reported by him- 
self to the Society in 190.5.* Amony the casual skeletons 

* Pi'oct'f'iVnig.s^ xx. iU7. 
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were some of women, which disposes of the theory that these 
burials date from the battle of Lansdown. Some metal work 
was recovered, but there were no indications of a furnace. In 
his opinion the bulk of the main building would be found to 
the west of the field already excavated. 



SToyK DISC nr iiom.vn i>-Vtk Forxii ox L.vx.-ioowx. xkah li.iTii. 
(l)iameu*r IS inches.) 


Professor Haveepieed pointed out that even a .suspicion 
that they were excavating Christian bodies might discourage 
the workmen. .Some of the remains he thought pre-Roman, 
and one of the coin.s wa.s British, while two of the brooches 
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apparently dated before the Roman conquest. Somewhat 
similar moulds for paterae, strainers, and other bronzes had 
been found in Egypt, and were a.scribed to Graeco- Alexandrian 
craft.smen, but the present .specimens \\'ere unexampled. One 
mould was perhaps for a mirror ; but though the curved limbs 
in the form of birds’ heads were evidently meant to clasp a 
round rim, the transverse notches on the handle were difficult 
to explain. The pottery ornamented with painted bands was, 
in his opinion, contemporary with the moulds, and should be 
classed with the Gaulish painted ware found in northern 
Fiance. The site had been inhabited througli Roman times, 
but the remains after the British period became normal and 
comparatively uninteresting. He hoped the excavations 
would be continued, especially on the so-called Roman camp 
in the vicinity. 

Mr. Reginald Smith drew attention to the supposed frag- 
ment of a currency-bar found on Lan.sdown. The site wa.s 
well within the area provisionally assigned to these iron bars, 
of which the limits were roughly Portsmouth, Northampton, 
^lalvern, and Torquay. He could now add finds at Holne 
Chase (A.shburton, Devon) and Ljmeham barrow (near 
Chipping Norton, (Jxon) to the li.st submitted to the Society 
in 1905.* On subsequent examination he was unable to 
accept the Lansdown fragment as part of a currency -bar. 

Mr. Hope mentioned that Sir John Evans was uncertain 
whether the moulds had been used for casting metal or for 
impre.ssing pottery. He him.self could point to stone discs of 
the kind exhibited, which were found about the hanilica and 
pjnrm in In><ulu VIII. at Silche.ster excavated in 1892, and 
exhibited drawings of them by Jlr. Fox. They had the same 
incised rings and were of the same stone and thickness. They 
seemed to have been merely for decorative purposes, the fronts 
being worked and the backs with one exception smooth. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communi- 
cation. 


* Proffeiiingx. xx. IS2. For tlic others mentioned, see Trnnuacihmn of the 
Tternn Assneiation. xxxviii. (11106). 370, and Frocerdiugs, xv. 410. where one is 
de.scribed as an ingot or unfinished sword-ldailc. One of the middle denomina- 
tion, weight 10,102 grains, from the Thames, is in the Avlcsbnrj' Museum 
(Seebohm Collection, probably from Taplow or Maidenhead). 
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Thursday. 23id January. 1908. 


Lord AVEBURY, P.G., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to he returned to the donors : 


From the Author : — Notes on the earlier history of 15arton-ou-Humber. \'ol. II. 
I5y Robert Brown, F.S.A. .svo. London, 19o8. 

From the Chief Secretary to the Government of Cyprub : — A summary of the 
architectural monuments of Cyprus (chiefly mediteval and later). Prefatory 
notes and Part VI. — Kyrema District. Compiled by G. Jeffery. 8vo. 
Cyprus, 1907. 

From S. Whiles. Esq ; — A History of Newark-on-Trent. By Cornelius Brown. 
2 vols. Ito. Newark, 1901-1907. 

From the Author ; — Recherches sur la librairie de Charles V. 2 tomes and 
planches. Par Leopold iJelisle. 8vo. and fol. Pans. 1907. 

From Charles H. Read. Esq., Secretary ; — Excursion a travcs del arco de 
herradura. Por Gomez-Moreno. 8vo. Madrid. PJOii. 

From the .Author : — ScarUbrick Hall, Lancashire. By F. H. Cheetham. 8vo. 
Manchester, 1907. 

From the Author . — Two accounts of the French Descent on the Lie of Wight 
under (Taude D’Annebault, July, l.')l.'). By Percy G. Stone. F.S.A. Svo. 
Newport. I.W.. 1907. 

From the Author Hertfordshire Mai)S, a descriptive catalogue of the maps of 
the county 1579-1900. By H. G. Fordham. Ito. Hertford, 1907. 

The following were admitted Fellow.s: 

Alfred Denton Clieney, Esq. 

Harold Francis Bidder, Esq. 

Alfred Pope, Esq. 

Sydney Perks, Esq. 

\V. H. St. John Hope, Est)., M.A., As.si8taiit Secretary, 
read a paper on an inventory of the goods of the Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Arundel, Sussex, taken in 
1.517, the original of which, through the kindiie.ss of the 
Duke of Norfolk, K.G., E.M., was also exhibited. 

Mr. E. Garraway Rice, Local Secretaiy for Sussex, said 
that he had examined nearly all the wills of Sussex testators 
proved prior to 1561, preserved in the re.spective registries, 
and it was interesting to note that some of the church goods 
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mentioned in the inventory could be identified by means of 
the wills of Arundel testators. For instance, Thomas Salmon 
of Arundel, Esq., in his will dated 4th 3Iay, 1430, directed : “ I 
will that my executors make one vestment of my best gown with 
my arms, and the arms of the said Agnes my wife, upon the 
same to be made, and I give the said vestment for divine 
service, in the said College, as long as it is able to endure.” 
John Neele, a master of the college, by his will dated 
10th March, 1497-8, ordered “ that two chalices be made to 
the use of the same college .... to the value of twenty 
marks,” etc. 

Keferring to the numerous crosses recorded in the inventory, 
Mr. Rice mentioned that Eleanor countess Arundel and 
lady JIautravers and Hungerford, ’ by her will dated 20tli 
July, 14.5.5, bequeathed “to the Master and Fellows of the said 
College, one Cross silver gilt, to remain for ever in the said 
College for the use of the convent there.” This, he suggested, 
may have been “ the Good Cross of Arundel,” which seems to 
have been in great repute in the locality, and to which many 
small sums of money, and occasionally silver articles, were 
bequeathed, not only by Arundel testators, but by other 
persons residing in that part of Sussex. Amongst these, one 
John Sargeant, of Arundel, by his will dated 23rd January, 
1523-4, ga\ e “ to the Good Cross ij sylver rynges.” 

Finally Mr. Rice called attention to the unusual circum- 
stance, that although the high altar of the church belonged to 
the college, the parishioners u.sed the nave, hence local testa- 
tors, instead of following the almost universal rule of leaving 
small sums to the high altar, bequeathed the same to “ the 
parish altar,” which he proved by reading extracts from 
several pre-Reformation wills. 

Jlr. Lel.vnd Duncan added that in Kentish wills there 
Were endless bequests of garments for use as vestments and 
coverlets to hang before the altar, the idea being that when 
the objects beqtieathed were in itse, the testators would be 
remembered in prayer. He hoped the inventory, though 
long, would be printed in full. 

Mr. Hope explained that the altar of St. Christopher in 
Arundel church was in the north transept, and the parish 
altar (of St. Nicholas) in the south transept, while the college 
used the quire. The cro.s.sing and middle tower of the church 
had to be kept in order by both parties as neutral ground, 
but in 1874 the high altar was shifted under the tower, and 
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an interestinu’ chapter in the history of the church needles.sly 
torn out. 

Mr. Hope's paper will be printed in Archaeolvgia. 

William Pearce, Es(j., F.S.A., exhibited a latten proces- 
sional cross of the fifteenth century from Lamport, Northants, 
on which he read the following note : 

'• The interesting processional cross which I lia\'e the 
honour to submit to your notice this ev'eninu- was presented 
last year by Sir Vere Isham, Bt., of Lamport Hall, North- 
amptonshire, to the parish church of Lamport, and the rector, 
the Rev. W. M. Watkins Pitcliford, M.A., has kindW permitted 
me to exhibit it to the Societ\'. Little is known of the cross 
except by family tradition. It has been in possession of the 
Isham family for generations, and its ownership has been 
traced as far back as the time of Sir Jolin Isliam, the first 
baronet (creation l(i27), and ‘by him considered antique,’ so 
family tradition relates. 

Robert Isham, a priest, was one of Queen Mary’s chaplains. 
He died 154G, and possibly the cro.ss belonged to him. The 
family name was originally de Isham (there was a manor of 
Isham belonging tt) them), and among the names of the first 
benefactors of St, Andrew’s Priory, Northampton, occurs that 
of Roger of Isham. The design and workmanship of the 
cross appear to me very similar to those of a cross belonging 
to the Society and to one of the same date in the British 
Museum. As I am not an expert, I have asked Mr. Hope to 
describe the cross and its details." 

W. H. St. John Hole Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
submitted the following notes on the cross : 

“ The Lamport cross is so unusually perfect an example of 
a somewhat common type as to deserve a detailed description. 

It belongs to a form of which many instances are enume- 
rated in inventories, that could be used both as a processional 
and an altar cross ; it was provided accordingly with a socket 
fitting on to a start', and with a base wherein it could be set 
upon an altar. In the present case the base only is wanting. 

The cross is in all IS inches high and of gilt latten. Both 
on the front and back the surface of the ai-ms is divided by 
high ridges into three equal compartments. The outer of 
these are plain, but the middle compartment, which is 
generally engraved with a pattern, is in this case covered 
with metal strips engraved with a series of silvered four- 
leaved flowers with golden stems on a ground of black 
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enamel. The arms end in roundels 2^ inches in diameter, 
enclosing inserted plates engraved with the emblems of the 
four Evangelists. The lion of St. Mark, the eagle of St. John, 
and the ox of St. Luke are gilded and hold silvered scrolls, 
but St. Matthew’s golden angel has silvered face and hands 
and holds a gilded scroll. The fields of the roundels are tilled 
in with glossy black enamel and engraved on the back with 
blazing suns. The edges of the limbs and roundels are alike 
set about with leaf}' crockets. The figure of our Lord is 
silvered all over, but the hair, the crown of thorns, and the 
loin cloth are gilded; on the top of the head is a rivet for a 
lost nimbus. The foot of the cross ends in a tang 2j inches 
long for fixing it in its stafl'-socket or base. 

The socket is 8^ inches high and has been wholly gilt. It con- 
.sists of thi'ee parts: (i) a cylindrical tapering lower division 
which fitted on to the wooden staff,* surmounted by (ii) a large 
writhen knot, from which issues (iii) a triple socket for the cross 
and its accompanying images. The lower part is engraved with 
a lattice diaper of interlacing bands with four-leaved tiower.s in 
the interspaces. The knot is .somewhat flattened, and wrought 
into six lobes, each ending in a lozenge engraved with a four- 
leaved flower. Between the lobes, above and below, is a 
series of engraved cusped panels. The socket piece has a 
middle division for the cro.ss and shorter and smaller side 
divisions for tlie images ; they are engraved on both sides with 
a loose twist of two strands. The images are those of 
St. Mary and St. Jolin, and stand on curved arms formed of 
flattened strips engraved on both sides with a twist of two 
strands, and having their edges crocketed like the cross. 
Each arm ends in a tapering tang for fixing it in the socket 
on either side the cross. The images are 34 inches high, and 
have silvered faces and hands ; otherwise they are wholly 
gilded, as are their supporting arms. (Jur Lady is clad in an 
under-gown, an upper tunic and a mantle, and has a veil upon 
head ; her right hand holds her mantle, and in her left is a 
closed clasped hook. St. John wears a long robe and loose 
ample upjper garment, and holds out a large clasped book in 
his right hand. Both figures have a rivet on the back of the 
head for a lost nimbus. 

The total height of cross and staff-socket is 23y[j- inches, 
and its date is probably circn 1470-80.” 

Jlr. Read stated that the cro.sses exhibited were of typical 
English work, and others in the national collection perhaps 

* Thifl has no holes for rivets or pins to fix it to the wood. The staff wa^ 
1| inch in diameter. 
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came from the same ivorkshop. One point to be noticed was 
that the knop on the top of the staff absolutely reproduced 
the knop found on the stem of chalices of the same period, 
like one recently exhibited. He proposed that an album illus- 
trating English art at various periods and under various 
headings should be prepared, as it was often difficult to 
explain the characteristics which distinguish English from 
continental work. In sculpture, however, we were on firmer 
ground, and it was unfortunate that no such album already 
existed. He commended the .scheme to Fellows of the Society 
with ample mean.s and leisure. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned foi' this communica- 
tion and exhibition. 


On the nomination of the President, the following were 
appointed auditors of the Society’s accounts for the past 
year : 

William John Hardy, Esej. 

Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart. 

Emery Walker, Esq. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 


Thursday’, 30th January, 1008. 

PHILIP A'ORMAJs, Esq., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Treasure!-, 

in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Director ; —Eeallexikon der pralustorischcn, 
klassiscLen nnil fnilichristlichen Altertumer. \'on Ur. Robert Forrer. 
Svo. Berlin and Stuttgart. 1907. 

From the Author ; — Notes on the exploration of a limestone eave near Pembroke. 
By A. II. .Style, il.A.. il.B. Svo. Pembroke, n.d. 

The following were admitted Fellows ; 

Rev. William Done Bnshell, 51, A. 

Francis Chatillon Danson, Esip 
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Y. B. Crowthee-Beynon, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., submitted the 
following Report as Local Secretary for Rutland ; 

'■ Although the last Local Secretary's Report for Rutland 
ivas submitted by my predecessor, Mr. Haines, as recently as 
1903, the number and interest of the finds which have 
occurred in our small county during the last four years have 
been considered, after consultation with our Assistant Secre- 
tary, sufficient to justifv' the infliction upon the Society of 
anotlier Report. 

Perhaps it will be convenient to deal with these finds in 
the chronological order of the periods to which they may be 
assigned rather than in the sequence of the dates of disco^■ery. 

Prehistoric Period. 

Beginning, therefore, with the Prehistoric period, I would 
remind the SocieU’ (lest we seem to attach an exaggerated 
importance to finds which may appear ti> many to be common- 
place) that previously to 1900 we had not a single record of 
an indisputedly prehistoric find in Rutland ; while the only 
object to which Mr. Haines, in his 1903 Report, was able to 
point as representing Prehistoric Rutland was a single flint 
arrow-head. Since that date our records have been steadily, 
if slowly, increasing. Several more arrow-heads and a con- 
siderable number of scrapers and worked flints have been 
discovered, principally round Oakham. Our most successful 
searcher lias been Mr. (_1. lY. Abbott, foinierly a pupil at 
Oakham School, who pre.sented to tlie School Museum a by no 
means insignificant collection of worked flints found by him- 
self before he passed <mt of the school. 

In 190.5 a find of some interest occurred in a freestone 
Cjuarry at Great Gasterton, near the south-eastern border of 
the county. In the course of the quarrying operations the 
workmen laid open a fissure or swallow-hole which was filled 
with clay. lYhile removing this clay there was found at a 
depth of 17 feet 6 inches from the surface level a human 
skeleton. As the circumstances do not seem to admit of the 
theory of an interment, we may presume the man fell into the 
fissure and so met his death. Unfortunately, owing partly to 
the carelessness of the men and partly to the sudden collapse 
of the heavy mass of clay liefore the skeleton was extracted, 
the exact position of the bones and other objects cannot be 
stated with certainty. Certain relics, however, came to light 
in the course of clearing away the fallen clay, and some of 
these we may, I think, fairly associate with the skeleton. 
These are : 
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1. A polished and ground celt, 4 inches long, 2^ inches 
wide at the sharpened end, and f inch in maximum thick- 
ness. 

2. A muller or triturating stone of some non-local material, 
weighing about 4 lbs. 

.3. Three small .slabs of ti.s.sile stone which have been used 
for fabricating pin.s and the like out of bone or horn. Two of 
these slabs have round nicks or depressions in one edge, the 
third has a transverse groove across one of its flat surfaces. 

In addition to these there were a few fragments of pottery 
of medi£e\ al date, which had no doubt worked their way down 
into the fissure at a subsequent time. 

The skull of this skeleton has been examined by Professor 
Cunningham of Edinburgh and Dr. Robert Munro, our Local 
Secretary for Scotland. A joint paper on the subject by the.se 
gentlemen Avas read before the Roj-al Society of Edinburgh in 
^larch, 1!)0G, and has since been published in the Proo^edings 
of that Society.* The skull is dolicho-cephalic in type, with 
receding forehead and pronounced supra-orbital ridge, s, and 
showing a marked con.striction of the cranium behind the 
orbits. The cephalic index is 73'4 (maximum length 188, and 
maximum breadth 138). 

In 1906 a roughly-tlaked neolithic celt was found in the 
course of some draining operation.s in one of the streets of 
Oakham. It measures 7 inches in length, 21 inches in width 
at the broadest point, and li inch in thickness. It is light 
broAvn in colour and shows considerable evidence of Atmar. 

Pas.sing from the Stone Age to the Prehi.storic Bronze 
Age, I have the satisfaction of exhibiting this evening AA'hat 
Ave believe to be the first authenticated Rutland find referable 
to this period. It is apparently a founder's hoard, and came 
to light at Cottesmore in the ii-on.stone AA'orking.s in 1906. 
The hoard includes Iaau faiily perfect socketed celts and the 
loAver portions of tAVo others ; a socketed spear-head, measur- 
ing .5 inches in length in its present condition, and exhibiting 
tAA'o rivet-holes. The socket aaus doubtless originally some 
2 inches or so longer. In addition to these there are three 
gouges and a chisel, all socketed ; and finally a small frag- 
ment of what may haAm been a sword- or dagger-blade. All 
the pieces shoAV a light green patina. 


Rojian Period. 


Of the Roman period the finds during the four vea.rs noAv 
dealt with have been not incon.siderable. The most prolific 

* Vol. xxvi. part I. 
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site has been Market Overton, where ironstone diggings were 
opened in August, l!)0t), and are still in progress. Market 
Overton lias, of course, long been recognized as a Eoman site, 
but inasmuch as the area now being worked for ironstone has 
hitherto been permanent grass-land, no finds in the immediate 
vicinity have previously been recorded, the nearest point where 
Roman remains have been unearthed being half a mile dis- 
tant. The well-known Roman camp, however, is within about 
300 yards of the point with which I am now dealing; and 
perhaps I may be permitted to digress here hjr a moment to 
state that during the past summer our Fellow, Mr. IV. H. 
Wing, wlio.se house and property are at Market Overton, 
carried out and superintended the cutting of a section through 
the r((Uani of the camp with a view to ascertaining its 
nature and form, and tlie opportunity thus provided was 
taken advantage of to have an accurate measured survey of 
the camp and section made, the expense being defrayed by 
the Rutland Archteological .Society. This is a beginning 
which we hope to follow up in the future in the case of other 
eartlnvorks in the county a.s funds and opportunity permit. 

Returning to the ironstone workings and the finds therein, 
we may note among the discoveries the remains of what 
appeared to be a circular chamber about 6 feet or so in 
diameter, and lined with baked clay. Close by, if not actually 
■within it, were found five vases of greyish ware and of prac- 
tically uniform size and shape, measuring 4f inches in height. 

Three of the.se were broken, but the remaining two were 
complete, but at the .same time exhibited open cracks in their 
sides. It seems a fair inference that we have here the 
remains of a Roman pottery kiln, together with a few 
‘ wasters ’ which have ‘ blown ' and been spoilt in the firing 
and tlirown aside. A considerable quantity of fragmentary 
pottery occurred in the neighbourhootl of this kiln, and 
among the more perfect specimens was a tine vase 11 inches 
in height and 8 inches in greatest diameter. 

Eiglit or nine roughly made pegs or pins of an average length 
of about 1 5 inches were found close by. They are made of 
coarse pottery and are furnished with points. Himilar objects 
have previously been found a.s.sociated with pottery kilns, 
and are believed to have been used in conne.xion with the 
firing of pottery. A fragment of what appeal-, s to have been 
a mould was also discovered near by, the material being also 
coar.se clay. Among other examples of pottery I may mention 
t-wo fragments of cooking ve.ssels ; one is the complete base, 
4 inches in diameter, with two concentric rai.sed circles and a 
solid raised round in the centre, underneath, while the base is 
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perforated with six holes near the circumference. The other 
is a fragment of another culinary vessel of coarser material, 
6 inches in diameter, which was apparently originally pierced 
with four holes. 

The two lialves of a quern of the' Beehive’ type were found 
.S(mie 100 yards or so apart at an interval of six months. 
IVliether these originally formed part of the same quern it is 
impossible to say. Half of the upper stone is missing, but the 
lowei- stone, which is 12 inches in diameter, is remarkable for 
having the iron spindle still in situ in the centre. 

Roman bronze objects have been of rare occurrence. An 
elegant bow-shaped brooch If inch long and with a cross- 
piece 1 inch long at the head, and a small bronze tab for 
attachment to the end of a girdle, are the most noteworthy. 

Xothing remarkable in the way of Roman coins can be 
recorded, only half-a-dozen or so having been found, including 
an Allectus and a Constantine II. 

In December, 1906, a well was discovered which contained 
skulls of oxen and other animals, part of a mortnriuin and 
other pottery fragments, as well as several pieces of leather of 
undetermined use. 

I may also mention a large irregular-shaped stone IS inches 
in greatest length, having in the centre of its flat surface a 
cup-like cavity 5 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. This 
we imagine may have lieen the socket in which the pivot of 
a gate or door worked, forming a primitive type of hinge. 

in the course of digging through the rallum of the camp 
a Roman key of iron and a small coin were the only objects 
found. 

Before I leave tlie subject of the Market Overton Roman 
finds, I should like to be allowed to mention again the two 
short columns or shafts forming the sides of a stile leading 
out of Market Overton churchyard. ” 

These were noted in Mr. Haines’s i-oport, and formed the 
subject of a discussion on that occasion. Their general 
appeai-ance suggests the idea that they may have been mid- 
wall shafts in the original belfry -openings of the church tower, 
such as are found in a considerable number of Saxon church 
towers in the adjacent county of Lincoln. 

The fact that the tower arch leading into the nave of 
Market Overton church is a particularly flue and typical 
example of Saxon techniipie lends a<lditiona] ju’obability to 
this view, which also seemed to receive the support of an 
eminent authority, the late Mr. Micklethwaite, on the 
occasion of the last Rutland Report. 

We are indebted to the zeal of Mr. fVing for a little further 
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information on this matter which I am able to submit this 
evening. He had the bases of these shafts excavated and 
exposed, and at his invitation I went over and photographed 
one of them. The church at Market Overton, it should be 
noted, stands within the confines of the Roman camp, and the 
stile in question is situated near the western boundary of it. 
This has led to the advancement of an alternative theory that 
the shafts are of Roman date. We shall welcome expressions 
of opinion on this interesting problem from any e.xperts who 
are present this evening. 

Apart from the ^larket Overton finds we have nothing 
of special interest referable to the Roman period to record 
from the county, with the exception of a gold coin of the 
Emperor Areadius found in a garden at Uppingham in 190.5. 
The reverse has a Roman soldier trampling on an enemy and 
holding in one hand a rirtorlohi and in the other a standard. 
It is of the Constantinople mint. 


Anglo-S.ixon Period. 

Passing on to the Anglo-Saxon period, I may remind the 
Society that hitherto Rutland has furnished but a single 
Anglo-Sa.xon site, namely the cemetery at North Lutfenham. 
It is therefore gratifying to your Local Secretary to be able 
to add two entirely fresh sites which have come to light 
within the county in the course of the last two years. In 
1900 a small collection of objects was found at Cottesmore in 
the same ironstone workings which produced the Bronze Age 
relics to which I have already referred. It is again to 
Mr. M ing that the chief credit is due for this record, for the 
find was not notified at the time, and was only heard of by 
him many months afterwards when the objects were on the 
point of being removed from the district. They are now in 
my possession, and are produced for your inspection this 
evening. They consist of an iron shield-boss with a flat stud 
which has been embellished by gilding and zoomorphic 
devices (see illustration ), and two rude round-bottomed vessels 
of coarse dark clay without ornamentation. I have endea- 
voured, but without success, to ascertain particulars of the 
circumstances under which they were found. 

Phe second fresh Saxon site is the same Market Overton 
ironstone working to which I have already referred. Here 
the finds have been numerous and varied, and although no 
human remains have come to hand, there can be no doubt 
that this site was a cemetery. The Saxon finds occurred in 
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the western part of the workings, the relative positions of 
these and of the Roman finds being readily distinguishable. 

Of pottery we have five examples, all fairlj^ tyjiical, but of 
no special beauty of form and devoid of all ornamentation. 
The largest and most perfect is an urn 6 inches in height, and 
measuring 3| inches across the mouth. 

Of iron objects there are some half-dozen spear-heads of 
ditierent shapes, several portions of shield-bosses, part of a 
sword-blade, an imperfect chape of a scabbard, a knife, a 
pair of shears 7 ^ inches long, and a much corroded object 
which may have been a horse-bit. 

The wooden staves and some small fragments of the bronze 
mountings of a bucket are unfortunately too incomplete for 
restoration, though the wood of the staves is well preserved. 

The brooches form a very interesting group, and, considering 
their limited aggregate number, exhibit a striking variety of 
type. 

One imperfect and two almost perfect examples of the 
ornate square-headed form have been ornamented with gild- 
ing and exhibit characteristic designs (ste illustrations). 
There are also two examples of smaller and plainer square- 
headed brooches without gilding. A particularly fine and 
well-preserved pair of saucer-shaped brooches is worthy of 
note, not merelj’’ from their intrinsic beauty (see illustrations), 
but from the fact of their (occurrence at a considerable 
distance from the district to which thej^ have usually been 
considered to belong. Another pair, however, from the North 
Luftenham site, i.s in the pos.se.ssion of the Earl of Ancaster. 
The Market Overton examples are in an unusually perfect 
•state, and the pin fastening at the back is admirably shown. 
A pair of simple annular brooches and another annular brooch 
with ail open-work centre of ‘swastika -like form (see 
illustration) complete the list. 

Another interesting object is a small silver disc with a 
raised boss in the centre and incused with an elegant star 
pattern. This may have been part of some personal orna- 
ment, and has been thought worthy to be figured in the 
forthcoming Victoria County History of Rutland. 

Of beads there are two strings, numbering 19 and 8 respec- 
tively, the majority being of amber, tliough a few are of white 
or coloured glass. 

There are three larger beads : one of amber and somewhat 
irregular in shape; another of brownish vitreous paste, with 
an indefinite zig-zag or scroll device ; and a third of Kim- 
meridge sliale or some similar material. 

An imperfect example in bronze of the so-called ‘ girdle- 
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hanger, and a small portion of bronze pierced by an iron rivet, 



AXOLO-SAXON BROOCH rOUXD AT MARKET OVi;ilTOX, UUTLAXD. (i ) 

and which possibly formed part of a shield, may he added to 


Prnr. S. Vol. XXTf. 



ANGLO-SAXON liROOCIlES FOUND AT MARKET OVERTON. RUTLAND. (A.) 
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I have left to the last what is perhaps the most unusual 
and interesting relic in the collection. This is a small saucer- 
shaped vessel, 4 inches in diameter, made of what appears to 
be bronze, and pierced with a minute hole in the centre. 
There can be little doubt that we have here another example 
of tlie water-clock, of which our Fellow, Mr. Reginald Smith, 
gave so interesting an account at one of our meetings in 
February of last year. 

A series of ten experiments carried out by Mr. Wing gives 
an average time for the tilling and sinking of this clock as 
(i2'9 minutes, the longest time recorded being 72 minutes, and 
the .shorte.st 56 minutes. I fear, therefore, we cannot con- 
scientiously commend this example for its reliability and 
accuracy as a time-measurer. An interesting feature con- 
nected with this object was a clay vessel in which it was 
found, and into the bottom of which it exactly fitted. Whether 
this was merely a chance association, or wladher the clay 
vessel was in the nature of a case to preserve the somewhat 
fragile bronze bowl inside, I will leave more experienced 
arclueologists to decide. 

As regards the third and original Anglo-Saxon site in Rut- 
land, the cemetery at North Lutlenham, which is within a 
few hundred yard.s of my own residence, the only tind I have 
t(j add to those recorded by iMr. Haines in 1!>03 is a vase 
which, though broken into many pieces, I ha\-e been able to re- 
construct .sutticiently to show its shape. In Mr. Haines's Report 
two graves were described, both of which were opened in my 
presence in the year 1901. The contents of both were almost 
identical, and consisted of sword, spear, knife, shield-boss, 
pair of tweezers, and bucket. (Jne of the graves had in 
addition an urn or vase. From the po.sition in which I found 
the second vase referred to above, I have little hesitation in 
suggesting that it belonged to the second of the graves opened 
in 1901, the digging operations on that occasion stopping short 
of it by an inch or two, and the subsequent crumbling of the 
soil forming the face of the pit being sutlicient to betray its 
presence a few months later. Both these vases are exhibited 
this evening, and it will be noted how closely tlu‘y resemble 
each other both inform and ornamentation, while the discovery 
of the second urn makes the similarity in tin' features of the 
two intermi'nts even more striking than before. 

I have kept a vigilant eyo <m this site, and although there 
has been a considerable breaking away and falling down of 
the soil from time to time, no symptom of any further gra\'es 
or relies has been noted. 
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Mediaeval. 

I will conclude this Report, for the length of which I feel 
that an apology is due, with a brief note on one or two finds 
of later date. 

At the Earl of Ancaster s estate works at Xormanton is an 
accumulation of odds and ends of building stone, some bearing- 
heraldic devices, others j^ortions of carved inscriptions, and so 
forth. These liave been preserved and deposited liere when 
buildings on the estate ha\ e been pitlled down or repaired. 
Among this heterogeneous collection I discovered a stone 
object which I take to be the remains of the shaft of a Saxon 
cross which at some later period has been hollowed out and 
converted into a drinking trough. The stone, which is about 
3 feet high, or long, is oblong in .section, two of its faces 
being decorated with characteristic Saxon oinament, the third 
plain, and the fourth hollowed out as already observed. Of 
the decorated faces, one has the device which has been called 
the square key-pattern, though the angles in the design are 
somewhat rounded, giving almost the appearance of spirals. 
The otlier worked face, namely that opposite to the hollowed 
side, is carved with plait-work. This side, being that on which 
the stone would rest during the drinking-trough period of its 
career, has become much worn, rendering the precise nature 
of the pattern somewhat difficult to determine. I have made 
many inquiries as to the provenance of this interesting relic, 
but none of the men now employed ab<3ut the place can furnish 
any information beyond a vague tradition tliat it was brought 
here from Xortli Lutfenham. So far as I am aware it is the 
only example of anything of the kind in the county. 

In Januarj’, 1904, during the demolition of a cottage in the 
village of Lyndon, a stone was found built into the wall, 
which obviously is the upper part of an ecclesiastical cross. 
The stone forms a half-circle of 20 inches diameter, and the 
design consists of a cross paty encircled by a border or 
wheel, 3 inches wide, carved with chevron ornament. Tliis 
fragment appears to be of earlier date than any part of the 
present fabric of Lyiidon cliurch, the oldest portions of which 
are of the thirteenth century. The font, however, which was 
found buried in the churchyard outside the west wall when 
some alterations were being carried out in the last century, 
and which was then re.stored to its proper place, is certainly 
early Norman work, and affords evidence of the e.xistence of 
an earlier churcli on the same site. It is suggested that the 
cross, part of which has come to light in such an unexpected 
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way, may have arlonied a gable-end of the former church of 
Lyndon. 

In the Market Overton ironstone workings, which I have 
so frequently had occasion to mention, was found in 1907 a 
somewhat curious leaden cloth-mark, having on the obverse 
a representation of the Virgin and Child and on the reverse 
the Crucifixion, with figures of St, Mary and St. John. 

The same site also produced an Edward VI. sixpence with a 
rose behind the bust, and a London penny of Elizabeth. 

In conclusion, I may mention two small articles of personal 
use found in the county about three years ago. One is a 
combination pipe-stopper and seals in brass. There have 
originally been three seals, one being now lost. Of the two 
still remaining, one bears the device of a crowned heart, the 
other the initials H. W. This object, which I take to be of 
seventeenth-century date, was ploughed up in a field at North 
Luffenliam. 

The other article is a carpenter's or smith’s square, made of 
iron and marked off with inches and their fractions for use 
as a measure. It bears on it the date 1694, and though it 
purports to be a square, the angle formed by its two arms is 
palpably greater than a right angle. This curious relic was 
offered to me for sale by a workman at Lord Ancaster’s estate 
works, who told me it had been in the posse.ssion of his family 
for generations. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my indebtedness to 
my friends Mr. H. Wing and Mr. Reginald Smith for 
much kind assistance in preparing this report. "We are also 
indebted to Major W'ingfield for permi.ssion to exhibit the 
collection of relics from Market Overton, all of -which were 
found on his property.’’ 

Mr. Dale remarked that one of the celts shown -was as 
much water-worn as many paheoliths, and might have been 
found in a river bed ; the other, though not of Hint, assumed 
the form characteristic of that stone. 

Mr. Regixalu S.uitii suggested that the thick pottery bowl 
described as perforated and resting on a solid foot was probably 
a cheese-press of the Roman period ; several similar specimens 
exist. The fragmentary chape seemed to belong to a Roman 
sword which had a sharp point, and the beautifully patinated 
strap-end was of Saxon workmanship. The large beads found 
in graves of warriors were probably used as sword-knots as 
at Brighthampton,-^ and the saucer-brooches with central 

" Archaeolofjdi. xxxviii. pi. ii tigs, 1, S. 
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projecting studs were a variety of the West Saxon type found 
north of the Upper Thames area in Warwickshire, Leicester- 
shire, Northants, and Cambs. 

Mr. Peers was not convinced that the shaft in the church- 
yard at Market Overton was Saxon ; it was found in Roman 
surroundings, was roughly worked, and if Saxon could only 
be of the latest period. In that ease it would be the mid- 
shaft of a two-light opening, but he was quite prepared to 
ccnsider it Romano-Britisb. The cross-shaft at Normanton 
was probably of the tenth century, many similar being known. 
He agreed that the wheel-cross fragment belonged to a gable 
cross, but the pattern round the margin seemed to him to 
date the object to about 1180-1200. 

Mr. Towry IVhyte remarked that the shaft at Market 
Overton appeared to be inverted, the capital being normally 
buried, but exposed for the photograph to be taken. 

ilr. RE.ii) considered the exhibition a rich one for so small 
a county, especially as the last report was made only in 1903, 
One could rarely be sure of having the whole of such a hoard 
as that exhibited of the Bronze Age, but it appeared to be a 
founder’s hoard. Gouges and chisels were rarely found in such 
circumstances, and the types clearly belonged to the late Bronze 
Age, all being provided with sockets ; the sword too, of which 
a fragment was included, never occurred in barrows. Pottery 
bars of the kind exhibited were frequently found associated 
with kilns, but their exact use remained a mystery. He con- 
sidered the shape of the presumed water-clock to be eminently 
Saxon, of the pagan period ; and remarked on the scarcity in 
this country of Roman swords, such as would fit the chape 
exhibited. A good specimen from the Thames in the British 
Museum had an almost complete scabbard. 

Regin.vld a. Smith, E.sq., B.A., F.S.A., read the following 
notes on a Roniano-British hoard of bronze objects found on 
Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, which were exhibited by the 
kindness of Mrs. Michael Cochran : 

“ The hoard exhibited this evening by kind permission of 
iMrs. Michael Cochran was found over GO years ago by a 
labourer while digging drains on Lamberton Moor, about 
three miles north of Berwick-on-Tweed. Before being 
deposited in the ground it had been wrapped in some fabric 
that crumbled on exposure to the air : and it is believed that 
the tinder gave avmy some portion of the find, perhaps as 
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much as half^ to a person from London. There remain, 
however, twentj’-two piece.s, which were exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 10th April, 1905, and 
described with illustrations by Dr. Joseph Anderson in their 
volume of Proceeding.-!* This account I do not propose to 
repeat, and reference to it will dispense with a number of 
measurements and minor details on the present occasion. I 
shall, however, have certain additions to make to the published 
description, and hope that this Society will do full justice to 
the remarkable enamelled objects included by illustrating 
them in colour. 

AVhat remains of the deposit is mostly in fragments, but 
there were clearly four Roman bronze patene of saucepan 
form, four small bowls of thin beaten bronze, a massive bronze 
collar that may be somewhat incorrectly' called a tore, two 
small spiral rings of bronze, two harp-.shaped brooches and a 
single S-shaped brooch, the last three being enamelled in 
colours. Thu patera-handles are of a common type with a 
round hole at the end for suspension when not in use, and the 
bases, which have survived by reason of their extra weight, 
have the usual ring-mouldings on the outside. Some were 
evidently plated inside, and according to Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam, this coating consisted of tin and lead in nearly 
e([ual proportions, t 

One or two of these that fitted into the larger specimens 
may have been strainers, with thin perforated bases that 
would be especially liable to damage, whereas the base of the 
others was strengthened by rings and would stand every 
chance of surviving. It is evident that this series had been 
packed together one inside the other j when buried in the 
earth, as certain markings due to oxidation of the bronze 
correspond on the upper and under sides of the handles. 
These markings on the handles are for the most part bright 
blue and in part consist of a glossy patination which has 
been erroneously described as enamel. The only decoration 
consisted of dotted lines or engraving on one of the handles, 
without the addition of any extraneous substance, the pattern 
closely resembling that on the specimen, published by Professor 
Havertield and others, from Herringfleet, Sutiblk. § 

For pp, 

t [n the ca-e ot a patera from Crailinjr. lioxl)urj;hshire (^Protrrdhif/^' of the 
SiH‘irt}j of Anthpiuru s >'/ Scothiiuh iv. (In) ). 

t A'- at Helnis.laie, Suthoilaml-'liiic : Howanl. Yorks; Ircbe‘'ter. 

Xtn-tbant". ; Aberpa'ie. N. Wales i^Arrhaeohiifia (\i nihronn'is. Gth S. i 

$ Procoi’iJiiigd. x\i. 2119 : I*n>coe(hn<j'< ot the Sonotf/of Afift(jN(i7'io': of Scot- 
land, xxxix. 229 ; pp. 369-71 give a list of similar finds, supplemented in 
Archaeologia Cai/thrcn^i'^, Otli S. i. 37. 
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There are remains of four smaller and approximately 
hemispherical vessels, the largest of which is best preserved 
and is of peculiar interest. It is suggestive at first sight of 
the well-known Glastonbury bowl, but is more sophisticated 
than that excellent example of Early British thoroughness and 
skill. Tlie Scottish bowl has dummy rivets, a thin strip of 
bronze embossed to resemble a row of rivet-heads having- 
been affixed by inconspicuous rivets to the shoulder. A 
smaller bowl in the hoard has once been similarly decorated ; 
but while this has a rivet in tlie centre of the rounded base 
holding a bronze button on the inside, the larger and more 
complete bowl lias a neatly-bored round hole in the same 
position, that makes me think il is yet another water-clock 
of the kind brought before the Society last session.* Its 
un-Roman character and the date deduced from the brooches 
both support this interpretation, but I confess that the button 
fixed in the centre of the smaller bowl suggests a similar 
purpose for the rivet-hole in the other, though in that case 
there is no trace of rivet or button. 

The C(jllar is of solid bronze with a row of bead-like mould- 
ing in front on an iron limb that is detachable and held in 
place by the elasticity oi the hoop. This mortise-and-tenon 
method of closing a tore or bracelet was known to the Gauls 
of the Champagne district in the third or fourth century B.C., 
though their tores were generally penannular, with drum- 
shaped terminals. A parallel is cited by Dr. Anderson from a 
craiinog at Hyndford, near Lanark, but in that case the hooji 
was missing and was apparently of iron. Another of bronze 
with heads strung upon an iron rod was found at Rochdale, 
Lancs, t but that from Embsay, West Riding Yorks, :[ bears 
the closest resemblance to the Lamberton Moor specimen. 

The two rings of coiled bi'onze wire must, I think, belong 
together, but the diameter is large for a finger-ring. One 
end is said to have a rude imitation of a serpent’s head, but I 
fail to see anything but two transverse grooves at the 
tapering end. A very similar ring, but of gold, is figured by 
Dr. Robert Munro from Loch Buston, Ayrshire. § The 
brooches remain to be considered, arid they are happily in 
excellent preservation, though oxidation has obscured certain 
details. All three are now cemented together by the rusting 
of what I take to he a bronze chain that served to connect the 
pair. Heveral examples of this fashion are known in England, 

* Prorrrf/ttnj.'i, xxi. 1)10. 

! in llomilly Allen’s (tlftc Art, p. 110. 

J Areharohufui, xxxi. .">17, pi. xxiii. 

§ Lake diveVinijs of Europe, 433. fig. IGo. 
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and it was extensively followed in the Early Iron Age of 
France^ there being several pairs of the types called La Tene 
I. and II. in the Morel collection at the British Museum. The 
coloured drawing shows a pair from Faversham, Kent, and 
specimen links of the connecting chain, the brooches being of 
the S pattern like the third on the table. 

The pair is of the harp pattern (tig. 1, A, c), enamelled in 
white and red down the bow, and furnished with a working 
spiral spring of ten coils (tig. 1, b) to give tension to the pin. 

The chord or transverse wire outside the coil is caught up 
on the head and there fastened by a stud ; and at the head of 
each i,s a loop formed of a separate wire, the ends of which 
are held in either end of the spiral spring, where they serve 
as a strengthening a.xis. 

The single brooch (fig. 5) is a good example of its type, 
though the pin is unfortunately missing. Its original shape 
and position may, however, b<- gathered from the coloured 
drawing of specimens from Faversham (tig. 2, a, b, c), York- 
shire (tig. 3), and an unknown locality (tig. 4j in the British 
Museum. It should be mentioned that the pin worked loo.sely 
on the neck of the animal. 

It is interesting to find these three in such close association, 
as the date of the S-tyjie has not been accurately determined ; 
and we can now estimate the condition of Celtic art in the 
north of England and across the border in the early part of 
the second century of our era, for such is the apparent date 
of the Lamberton Moor hoard. Evidence of this is afforded 
by another hoard that is frequently mentioned, and was 
found near Backworth, Xorthumberland (near North Shields).* 
Here also was a pair of very British brooches found, 
evidently worn with a chain and a.ssociated with coins of 
Antoninus Pius, the latest of which was struck in 139 .\.D. 
The remainder of the Backworth hoard is of special impor- 
tance in this connexion, as it contained some striking parallels 
to the series before us. 

The series consisted of a small silver dish and a silver 
vessel of saucepan form {[mtern), the latter covered by a 
silver iiurror and containing Hve gold tiiiger-rings, one of 
silver, two gold chains and a gold chain bracelet, a pair of 
large silver-gilt brooches, three silver spoons, about 21S() denarii, 
and two large brass coins of Antoninus Pius (L'lS-Kil j. 
Mhthout describing these in detail, I may point out that the 
brooches were in all probability joined by a chain, as loops 
exist at the head, and arc harp-shaped, showing little or no 
Poman influence, while their style agrees wmll with the date 
Destribetl and illustrated in An hceoloijhal Joanud^ viii. 35. 

VOL. XXII. F 
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suggested by the coins. The saucepan can hardly have been 
used for cooking, as it is furnished with a deep foot-rim, and 
has a veiy ornate handle with MATE ■ FAB - dvbit inlaid in 
o’okl. One of the p-old rings has the bezel inscribed jiateym 
COCOAE, and though the second word is mysterious,* it is 
permissible to regard both as dedicated to the service of the 
DE-E iiATRES Or mother-goddesses commonly worshipped both 
here and on the continent during the early empire. Two 
other rings of gold and silver respectively represent a pair of 
snakes, the heads of which turn in opposite directions above 
and below the bezel ; and their use in this connexion may 
also be symbolic. The gold chains were evidently necklets, 
and both liave a wheel-ornament of eight spokes at the 
joining, while a small crescent is attached to one of the links 
of each. The bracelet consists of a chain of another pattern, 
also bearing a wheel; and if the crescents represent the moon, 
the wheel may here, as is often the case, represent the sun, 
and their connexion supports the view that these ornaments 
and utensils were for ceremonial purposes. The spoons in 
that case would no doubt have served for the handling of 
incense or other substances for sacrihce, and to some minds 
the inclusion of a mirror with this wealth of jewellery would 
suggest that this was the outfit of a priestess, but brooches 
were by no means confined to one sex, and the mirror, which 
has lost its handle and has been much broken and repaired, 
may simply have served as a cover. Whatever its significance, 
the hoard is precisely dated by the latest of the denarii, which 
wasstruck in the year 139during the emperor’s second consulate. 

I may eventually .succeed in finding other parallels, but the 
two hoards described agree in so many particulars that they 
cannot be considered chance collections of scrap bronze de- 
posited by a tra\'elling tinker. The saucepan-shaped bronzes 
were evidently used in sets, and I am convinced were solely 
for ceremonial purposes. Specimens with strainers fitting 
inside are also known, and the accepted view is that these 
served to strain wine or other liquids for libations to the gods. 
The cult of the Deae Matres is indicated at Backworth. In 
spite of the presumed water-clock, it is difficult to assign either 
hoard to the Druids, for paterm of this ornate character, some 
richly enamelled, have been frequently found in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, where probably no Druids existed, as 
well as in France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

In illustrating the Lamberton brooches the opportunity has 
been taken of repre.seiiting other examples of the S-forin in 
the national collection ; and a list is appended of extant 

■* Hiibni.T'' itadiuu is given in Lapidarmm Scptentrionule, 273. 
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specimens both in England and abroad for purposes of 
reference : 

Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire [Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
xxxix. 37.5), hg. 5. 

Newstead, Melrose, Eoxbui'gh (Edinburgh IMuseuni of 
Antiquities). 

Kirby Thore, M^estmorland (Arch. Inst. York Meeting, 
1846, Cut. p. 35, pi. 1, tig. 5). 

AYaterbrook, Kendal, Westmorland {Rdiquarn, 1907, 63). 
Brough, Westmorland {F roc. Sue. Antiq. 2nd S. iii. 256 ). 
Malton, 22 miles N.E. of York (Arch. Inst. York Meeting, 
1846, Cat. p. 35, pi. 1, fig. 4). 

Norton, E. R. Yorks. (Allen, Celtic M/J, p. 100), tig. 3. 



Fig. G. BROXZE S-BROOCH, SOUTH SHIELDS. DURHAM, (i-) 

Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorks. (Boyd Dawkins, Care 
Hunting, frontispiece, tigs. 3, 7 ; Jou.rn. Anthrop. 
Inst. vol. i. (1872), frontispiece.) 

Dowkerbottom Cave, Settle, Yorks. ( E. C.H. J)i rhg, i. 239). 
Kilnsea, Yorks. (Allen. Celtic Art, p. 1()7). 

Thirst House Cave, Derby, (Reliquu rg . 1897, p, 94). 
Cirencester, Clones. (Allen, t'clto- .1/4, p. 107 ). 
Charterhouse, Mendips, Som. ( V.C.ll. Sum. i 338, tig. 92). 
Lakenheath, Suffolk {RcUquarg, 1907, p. 62). 
Tokenhouse Yard, London tCuildhall Museum). 

F 2 
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Faversham, Kent (fig. 2, Giblis Bequest, British Museum). 
Finknown locality (British Museum), fig. 4. 

France (Albert Maigmin Colin. Jjf>' Nov. 1906, p. lo). 
Catellon, near Lillebonue, vSeine-Inf. (Rouen 3Iuseum). 
Belgium (probably), in Liege 3Iuseum. 

Anderuach, Rhine (RoUHec Ixxxvi. 176, pi. iv. 

tig. 29). 

Cobern, near Coblenz (Bonn Museum).^ 

Finallj^, by the kindness of Mr. Parker Brewis, I am enabled 
to figure an interesting specimen (fig. 6) now in the Black 
Gate 31useum, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which was found in the 
Roman camp at South Shields. It has no marks of the pin 
at the back, and was therefore in all probability provided 
with the same kind of fastening as the S-brooches on the 
plate, a curved bronze pin looped on one of the animals’ necks, 
the other (pointed) end resting on the front of the other neck. 
It is of plain bronze with various mouldings in relief that 
need not here be described in detail. Whatever its chrono- 
logical relation to the enamelled series, it seems to be clearly 
related to that group, and its discovery in the north of 
England, where that gi'oup is mainly found, is therefore of 
some significance. ’ 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 6th Februaiy, 1908. 

Lord A\ EBURY, P.C., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors ; 


From Edward Hell, E,q.. F.S.A. ;~The Itinerary of .Toim Leiand, parts iv. 
atnl V, Edited I'V L. Toulmin Hmith. Svo. London, I'JUS. 

From Robert Riehanis, E..,ii , F..S.A. .•^Llandaff Records. Vo]. II. Acts of the 
Bishop- of Llandaff. book i. ,s\o. Cardiff. 19o8. 

From the Autlior : — I'lie Courtenay Monument in Colyton Chureh, Devon. By 
Airs. G. IL Radford. Svo. n.p. 1907. 

From the General Government of M’e-tcni French Africa Le J’latean Central 
Xieciien. une mission aichi-ologic(ue et tthnographiciue au Soudan Fraucais. 
Par Lieutenant Louis De-plagnes. Svo. Paris, 1907 . ' 

This example and the locality of that at Rouen I owe to Professor Haverfield 




1. BRONZE HORSE BROOCH, LOCALITY UNKNOWN. (1.) 

2. SIMILAR FROM MOUNT ETNA, SICILY. (1.) 

3. PEWTER BROOCH, ANGLCT-SAXON, YORK, (i.) 

4. SIMILAR PROM CASTLE ACRE, NORFOLK, (i.) 
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Reginald A. Smith, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., submitted the follow- 
ing notes on : (1) a bronze horse-brooch found on 3Iount Etna, 
exhibited by G. C. \Yheeler, Esq. ; (2) some similar brooches, 
exhibited by Sir John Evans and the Secretary ; (3) a pewter 
brooch of late Saxon date found at Castleacre, Norfolk, 
exhibited by E. M. Beloe, Esq. ; (4) bronze hanging bowl of late 
Celtic work, found at Ewelme, Oxon., exhibited Iw J. H. Powell, 
Esq.; (5) enamelled mount of a hanging bowl of Saxon date, 
found at IMildenhall, Suffolk, exhibited by Baron Anatole von 
Hiigel ; (6) set of similar mounts from the north of England, 
exhibited by the Secretary : 

‘‘ Brooches in the form of a horse were in favour among the 
ancients at divers times and in divers places, so that there 
may be some hesitation in dating tlie specimens and account- 
ing for their presence on the sites where found. The two that 
suggested this exhibition are eclip.se<l by Sir John Evans’s 
series, from which something may be learnt as to the distribu- 
tion and variety of these brooches ; and it may be useful to 
consider first the main features of the types rejiresented in 
the series exhibited. They are all of bronze and much of a size, 
varying in length from If to 2 inches. The front of the brooch 
consists of a plate moulded to represent a horse in outline, the 
surface being decorated with incis(‘d lines and occasionally by 
markings in relief, as pi. I, tig. 2, Mdiere a saddle is clearly 
indicated in this manner. The series repre.sented on pi. 2 ex- 
hibits minor differences, but conforms to one type, and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary may be treated as 
approximately contemporaiy. Nothing is known of the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery but the mere locality, and 
recourse must be had to internal evidence. Thus, No. 10 
comes from Kertch, and is decorated with a strip of red 
champleve enamel, in which are set mosaic squares of white 
glass with rosette centres. The squares are really transverse 
slabs cut from bundles of glass rods, fused together so as to 
constitute the pattern in section ; and that their use with red 
enamel was known in England during the seventh century is 
shown by one of the exhibits this evening, a set of enamelled 
escutcheons from a bowl, probably from the north of England. 
The discovery at Kertch suggests an earlier date for the 
horse-brooch, as the latest antiquities brought home from the 
same locality by Dr. MacPherson are known to date from the 
third and fourtli centuries, before the Hunnish invasion. It 
is not, however, necessary to go so far back, for the Goths are 
known to have been in the Crimea again in 551,* and it is 


Burj-'s Gibbon, iv. 53S, 
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probably due to the migrations of that people that the horse- 
brooch is found scattered over Europe. 

From the Goths the horse-brooch may easily have been 
adopted both in the Eastern and Western Roman Empire, and 
four from .Smyrna are figured on the plate (Xos. 1-4). Of 
these one is of special interest (Xo. 1), as the body is engraved 
with a lion and a Byzantine monogram in the style of the 
sixth century. The military and tribal movements of 
that period are sufficient to account for the occurrence of 
specimens in the south of France (Xos. 5, 6), in Germany 
(Xos. 7, perhaps from Munich, and 8), and Italy itself (Xo. 9). 
In the British Museum are two specimens that represent 
different stages in the development or, at least, different 
treatments of the same form. One is from the Hamilton 
collection, and was probably found in Italy ; it has the head 
and body of the horse inlaid with four small round garnets 
flush with the surface, in a style suggestive of oriental work. 
Tlie other came from the Purnell collection, and is evidently 
of Roman provincial manufacture, the earlier garnet settings 
being represented bj^ small round spots of champleve enamel. 

A Gothic or .Scythian origin for these horse-brooches is also 
suggested by the occurrence of similar forms in the Govern- 
ment of Perm, East Russia,* but there are other examples 
that cannot well be brought into relation with the Gothic 
series. The horse with or without a rider is frequently 
represented on brooches or ornaments of the Early Iron Age 
of Spain b (perhaps second or third century B.C.), and seems 
to have been a leading decorative motive at that period 
among what may best be described as the Iberian inhabitants 
of the Peninsula. It may some day be possible to trace their 
origin, and to carry the motive centuries back to some eastern 
centre of civilisation, just as the animal form that figures so 
frequently on openwork buckles of the seventh century in 
France can be deduced from the Scythian gryphon of South 
Russia. t A representative series of these buckles is given by 
1\I. Barrirre Flavy,§ and it is possible to see, in what looks 
like a horse and manger, the survival of a gryphon beside a 
vase, as in the semi-classical art of .Scythia. 

M. Boulanger, however, who has recently published a 
handsome volume on Gallo-Roman and Frankish antiquities, 

* A‘'[ieliii, Ant I'jV if t's (hi yovd 1}iino-ouiji''icn^ figs. niO-7- 
t 1 icm* I iiri-, awp Vint tf I'lmhistt'ie dc V EKj}(iiiiie pyhu'ith'e. ii. 

2»i). 8 : Jj' Anth ropiihufn\ p. 

t Dr. Arthur l-.vaiis ruinimU ino of tlu‘ tirigin of these '• horses," and the 
'^iihlfit h;i>« iii-cui trparetl hy Salomon Ueiiiach in Iltfvuc Archhloniaue, 
x\x\ 11 !. ( ] nol ), ^ 

5 Apo ' /'duAnrh barhares de hi Guide, Album, pi. 50. 
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does not share that opinion, and holds that the animal 
represented is the horse * * * § drinking from a vase. Specimens 
with a rider seem to favour this interpretation. The nature 
of the animal is also fairly evident from a bronze figure 
illustrated by Dr. Sophus Muller,t who remarks that ‘ here 
and there we can see that a horse is intended, as in the 
present instance, which is the most realistic and largest 
animal figure of the kind so far discovered ; the forepart of 
the animal’s head, however, rather resembles a bird's beak.’ 
The beak, as of a carnivorous animal, may have been added 
through the influence of the bird of prey that was the 
leading ornamental motive of Central Europe in the sixth 
century. The latter was no doubt derived from Scythia, but 
M. Boulanger attriljutes a Christian origin to these horse- 
buckles, and regards the animal as symbolic of the faith. 
The horse itself as an ornamental motive he traces to Scythia, 
and reproduces two early forms 
form the Caucasus in support of his 
contention. In this connexion 
another brooch (see illustration) in 
Sir John Evans’s series is of intere.st 
as it represents the horse just in tiie 
attitude of the two grazing animals 
on the famous silver-gilt hydria 
(Nikopol vase) in the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg, + which 
dates from the fourth century B.c. 

The specimen exhibited by Mr. G. C. Wheeler was found 
on the slopes of Mount Etna in Sicily, and is of plain bronze, 
without enamel or settings, but engraved with lines that 
suggest a saddle (No. 2 on plate). The back is shown 
opposite and is furnished with a pin working on a hinge 
without any spring to keep the point of the pin in its socket 
when fastened in the di’css. In this respect it resembles the 
specimen exhibited by the Secretary, which, however, has no 
history, and can only be tentativeh' assigned to France of the 
Merovingian period.§ The engraving on the front is in the 
style of the buckle-plates so plentiful across the Channel, and 
the so-called ‘ contour-line,’ running parallel to the edge all 
round, brings it into relation to the art products of Northei-n 
Europe in the sixth century. On the hypothesis that the 

* Ze mohilitr f unernire ynUo-romani ct fnine. [I. 45. fig. 4. 

t Xordische Alteiiiimsliiiiule.u. 2U‘J, fig.125. 

J See, for example, ilaskell's BusAutn Art tS. Kensington iluseiim Hand- 
book). p. 46, pi. ii. 

§ Cf. Castel Trosino, Monvmenti Antirhi.'Al. 299. 3U3. pi. xiv. fig. 12. 
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Etna specimen belongs to the same period, its presence in 
Sicilj' may be amply accounted for by the fact that the 
Vandals surrendered the island to Theodoric on his conquest 
of Italy (493), and it remained an appanage of the Ostrogothic 
kingdom till retaken for tlie Eastern Empire by Belisarius in 
536, the Goths not being tinally driven out till 551. 

The circular brooch of lead or pewter (see plate, fig. 4) ex- 
hibited by Mr. E. M. Beloe was found near the Priory gate 
at Castleacre, Xorfolk, and is evidently of late Saxon work. 
It is 1'6 inch in diameter and has a beaded border between 
two bands of radiating lines, the centre having a kind of 
cruciform design with a boss in the middle. The workman- 
ship is much coarser than in the case of a specimen from 
York in the British Museum that has a strikingly similar 
design (see plate, fig. 3), and must be of about the same date. 
The hinged pin at the back of this example is shown in 
position, but that of tig. 4, which is of iron, was removed in 
order to show in the photograph the curious cross in relief on 
the back. There are also a few scratchings seen at the top of 
the figure which may be the beginnings of an engraved 
patti'rn ; but the ornament on both specimens was produced 
by casting, and both the type and material seem to have been 
popular in England in the tenth century. A more imposing 
specimen with the centre apparently copied from a coin of 
Eadgar (959-975) has been published by the Societt’.* 

In January, 1898, our late Fellow Mr. Romill}" Allen 
called the attention of the Society ‘ to the highly decorative 
character of certain metal bowls belonging to the Iron Age, 
which have been found in Great Britain and in Norway ; 
chiefly with the view of showing that they supply a connect- 
ing link between the flamboyant ornament of the pagan Celtic 
metal-work and the spiral ornament of the Christian Celtic 
JISS. and sculptured stones.’ t It may fairly be claimed that 
the Oxfordshire specimen exhibited this evening adds a miss- 
ing link to the chain of evidence, and shows the bowls in 
course of evolution from a pre-Roman pattern to one that 
took the fancy of our Scandinavian invaders in the Vikino- 
period. 

I proceed to a brief description of the specimens in 
Mr. Allen's list, giving any details that may bear on the 
use and significance of the bowls; and will then add some 
farther evidence that has accumulated in the last ten years 
or been overlooked. 


* Proreed) xix. 2H). 
f" Archdi ohujiay Ivi 'Mi. 
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Wilton, TFiZf.s. — This bowl is peculiar in having four 
escutcheons with loops still containing the rings to which 
chains were originally attached. It appears to have had a 
circular mount 2 inches in diameter fixed to the centre inside 
on a convexity (or kick) 4 inches in diameter in the base. 
The escutcheons are not enamelled but decorated with a 
cruciform pattern in openwork, recalling in some particulars 
a set in the Gibbs collection from Faversbam. 

Lullingstone, K<‘nt . — The well-known bowl found in 1860 
was associated with human skulls and bones as well as 
fragments of iron and pottery. This is the most ornate of 
the series, having not only the four escutcheons but also other 
applied ornaments enriched with enamels. Here again the 
cross motive is evidence, but the discs, from which sprang 
the hooks, constitute in this case only the centre of the four 
crosses, and do • not enclose them. The base is indented and 
strengthened by a ring, while the hollow contains a cross 
with expanded ends attached to the outside of the bow.'^ 
Mr. Allen compared this cross to that in the British Museum, 
which was found near Methwold, Norfolk, enclosing a gold 
coin of Heraclius I. ((jld-641).+ 

Barloston. St<(fo}‘(Is}tirr . — This find, wliicli I have been 
I’ecently privileged to examine, is more complete than most, 
though only fragments of tlie bowl itself I’emain. In a grave 
cut north and south the bronzes were found all together in a 
circular depression near the north end of tlie grave, near, if 
not coinciding with, the position of the head.j In the grave 
was also a typical Saxon sword, and the iron knife wliieh is 
generally present in pagan interments of the Early English. 
The bowl is heavier than usual, and of cast bronze, not of 
wrought metal like the others. It was turned on the latlie. 
and though thick at the edge was extremely thin lower down, 
and was strengthened by three ornamental strips of bronze 
with sloping ends like those from Mildenhall exhibited. 

Middleton Moor (hg Youhjrcan), Deri ti/rh ire . — In a barrow 
14 mile south of Arbor Lorv, was found an enamelled disc 
with its frame and hook, together with what must have been 
part of the bowl and an enamelled mount of another .shape. 
These lay near tlie point of the shoulder of a skeleton buried 
in an east-and-west position on the original ground level. 
Mr. Bateman, or a former owner, inserted the disc in its 

* A ^mall bronze liorvl in the Briti-li lln-euiu found in the Tluames without 
h.audle or escutcheons lias on the out-ide in its hollow base clear marks of a 
cross with spreading arms, that has been evidently applied to it. but is now 
mis'ing. 

t Yirtoria Hixtiirij of yorfollt. i. 342. tig. 7 on coloured jihite. 

t Flan and section of the grave in I". C. 11. i. '-’ey. 
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frame with the wrong side outwards, a mistake that has been 
perpetuated by casts taken from it and placed in different 
museums* 

Chaste rtnn , near the Fossicay, Warwiehshii'e. — The five 
discs now in Warwick Museum are of two patterns, f but 
probably belonged to the same bowl, the two larger pieces in 
that case fitting into the base inside and outside. This series 
is interesting as showing the two kinds of spirals, the open 
eccentric Late-Celtic pattern and tlie closer wound coils that 
appear in the later Irish illuminated manuscripts. The 
Chesterton bowl therefore dates from the period of transition. 

Orer Haddoii, Derbyshire — At Grindlow a secondary 
interment contained ‘ a bowl of thin bronze very neatly 
made with a simple hollow moulding round the edge/ 
evidently of the ordinary type, and near it was a circular 
enamel in a silver frame, doubtless one of a set. 

Berty Grange, Derhyshire. — A warrior’s grave under a 
mound was found to contain nothing of the body but the 
hair, near which lay a silver-mounted cup bearing two 
crosses, two or three (probably three) ehaniplere enamels on 
copper in silver frames, and a quantity of thin bone that had 
been attached to a silk fabric, or had possibly rested on it 
and subsequently become attached. About G feet distant 
(probably at the feet) was a helmet also ornamented with a 
silver cross, and part of a padded cuirass. Here, as at 
Barlaston, an enamelled bowl had evidently been buried with 
a fighting man, though no sword or other weapon was found 
at Benty Grange. 

Oxford. — An enamelled disc said to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of the city is in the Pitt Rivers collection at 
Farnham. The metal surface is .said to have been gilded, 
and in the dark red enamel are nine circular blue spots, 
recalling those from the North of England on the table, but 
the pattern is identical with that of the Middleton disc, and 
purely Celtic. 

^Yest ! norland (?). — A <lisc in the British Museum from the 
Crosthwaite Museum at Keswick is fair evidence of an 
enamelled bowl (or part of it) having been found somewhere 
in the county. 

Kingston {or Barham) Poirn, Kent . — Two from the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery here are included in Mr. Allen’s list, but 
there are three at Liverpool ( Mayer Collection), and all are 
illustrated in the Inrentorium Brpulrhrale (pi. xvi. 5, 6, <S), 

* Virtorid Uistonj of Derhijsldre. i. 271. and fig. on coloured plate: see 
pp. 271, 2G9, for Over Haddon and Benty Grange. 

f Victoria History of WanvioliJurc, i. 2 j 8, figs. 8, 9 on coloured plate. 
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though one is not mentioned in the text. The first (Grave 76) 
was associated with a piluin, dagger, and knife, an inlaid 
bronze bead, and a small buckle, but lay outside the wooden 
coffin at the feet. One disc was attached to the base on the 
outside, and three more had been soldered below the rim, 
though there was no trace of the hooked frames. The second 
(Grave 205) belonged to the richest grave in Kent, which 
contained the famous Kingston brooch. There was also a 
gold pendant, two safety-pin brooches, an iron key, chain and 
casket, an urn of unusual type, and another bronze bowl 
which had drop-handles. The bowl with the escutcheons and 
rings for suspension seemed to be gilded within, and laj" in 
the coffin of a mother whose infant was buried outside the 
coffin at her feet, whereas the first grave was obviously that 
of a male. It should be r'emarked that the three specimens 
from Kingston are without the characteristic moulding below 
the rim. 

Faversham, Kent . — In the Gibbs collection now at the 
British Museum is a set of three plain bronze escutcheons of 
the same form and construction as those with enamel, except 
that the centre consists of a Latin cross in openwork, flanked 
by two fish-like creatures apparently standing on their tails.* 
Further specimens from Faversham are noticed below. 

Needham Market, Sa f<.ilk . — The bowl with enamelled discs 
of spiral pattern has unfortunately disappeared, but was 
found probably in Badley parish during the construction of 
the railway. According to a drawing published in the 
Reliquary.}- it had only two escutcheons of heater form, with 
rings for the suspending chains, and was furnished with a 
cover, while an enamelled disc was inside the bowl. 

This example is peculiar in shape, being rather a vase than 
a bowl, and having a cover resting on a vertical neck that 
was ornamented with a silver-gilt enamelled collar. It was 
6 inches high and 7k inches in diameter at the shoulder, where 
the two escutcheons are fastened, but the hooks of the latter 
do not overhang the lip as usual, and would indeed, as drawn, 
allow the chain-rings to be detached. | The lid was 3| inches 
in diameter, and the disc, enamelled in the same style and 
attached to the bottom, was 3 inches in diameter. The orna- 
mentation of the disc consisted of Celtic spirals surrounding 
a raised centre with triskele pattern formed of eccentric 
curves. The escutcheons were heater-shaped and similarly 

* V. C. II. Kent. i. iiTl. fig. .S on plate opposite 3.")2. 

+ Ileli(jitaeij and Illustrated Arclueologiit. vi. (1900), 213. 

i The vessels collapsed soon after the artist had drawn them, and the hooks 
may have been bent back from the lip accidentally. 
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enamelled, the attached rings being 1^ inch outside and 
i inch inside. Associated with this peculiar bowl was another, 
18 inches in diameter and 41 inches high, of ordinary Kentish 
type, which is also represented abroad ; it had two drop- 
handles (since lost) and an openwork foot-rim, and objects 
associated with this tj’pe in Kent limit it to the sixth or early 
seventh centuiy. Tliis is an importatit factor in fixing the 
date of these enamelled bowls, but the association at Needham 
Market is not quite certain, and a pot containing coins of 
Antoninus Pius can have no bearing on the find. 

Greemrirh, Kf-at. — Three discs, one still on its frame, were 
found in 18G2 near the site of the Old Tilt Yard at Green- 
wich, on the north side of the Hospital They are now in the 
Canterbury Museum, and were described for this Societj^* by 
Mr. John Brent, who (rightly, as I think) attributed them to 
tlie seventh centmy. 

B'j.rriagton, Civinl )^. — Sir John Evans’s enamelled disc from 
this prolific site is .said to have been associated with an Anglo- 
Saxon ring brooch, perhaps of the type usually called annular. 
If so, the (late would be sixth century. 

Cutstor, Lincfi . — A bowl of the usual type was found with 
a skull and iron sl\ield bos.s, evidently in a warrior’s grave. 
Inside it, round the base, is a ring ornamented like the three 
strips from Barlaston. The three escutcheons are decorated 
with circles, but there i.s no mention of enamel. 

Yard, YorJi. — A bowl published by Mr. Romilly 
Allen t since liis Airh(i.eolo<iia paper was found with two 
earthen ves.sels in excavating for the gaol in LS29, and was 
pi-esented to the Jlu.simin of the Yorks. Philosophical .Society, 
it is 8 inches in diameter and 3| inches high, with zoomorphic 
esc-utchei ms much of the .same bird-like shape as those on the 
Hav uby bowl from the .same county. In the centre both of 
the inside and outside, applied within the raised centre, are 
two thin discs of silver with simple interlacing pattern, not of 
Late-Celtic character, and there is no mention of enamel. 

The two enamelled di.scs of this kind found in Ireland were 
evidently known to 3Ir. Allen, but not included in his list ; 
they are illustrated by AVestwood,[: but nothing is known of 
their origin. They may well have been escutcheons of bowls, 
but possibly they were applied to reliquaries like that recently 
discovered in Norway. § 

^ Prorr' (1 mq-s. L’inl S ii ; T. (' 11 . Kent. i. (iig. ), 

t . IlMMl, (III. 

J Far.'iiuiihs of Mininturr'i. one enlarged in Ueliquary, 11>0C. d3. 

^ Th. Petersen. A VAftc Rohqvarij foviid ni a Norwugian BnriaUmoiind [at 
Melhu^, Namdalen]. Det Kgl. >vorske Vitlenskabers Selskabs Skrifter IO07 
No. 8. ^ r 
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The additional material I have collected throws some light 
on the origin and original appearance of these bowls as well 
as on their distribution in England, but not I fear on the 
purposes they served. 

Keytliurpe Hall, Tughi/, Leics. — Portions of a bronze bowl, 
large double-toothed bone comb, an object ornamented with 
silver (perhaps a knife-handle), a pair of bone dice, forty- 
sis bone draughtsmen and another made of a horse’s tooth, 
were found together in 1860 with a skeleton ; but I have 
been unable to trace them. In the original account* the 
bowl was compared with the Lullingstone example, but had 
three hooks for chains attached by escutcheons enamelled in 
Celtic patterns. The dice and bone draughtsmen look Roman, 
but horse-tooth pieces occurred in the famous Taplow barrow 
{probably about 620) and in the King’s Field, Faversham, 
Kent (all in the Britisli Museum ). 

Oviiig, BavL'<. — A disc of the ordinary design with red 
enamel, t now in the Aylesbury Museum, can be regarded as 
evidence of a bowl at Oving, though no details are recoirled 
of the discovery. 

Camhridge.— A bronze disc, 2 inches in diameter, with 
trumpet scrolls once enamelled, was found in the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Edix Hill Hole, near Cambridge, and is 
now preserved in the Library of Trinity College. 

Morden, tiitrreg. — Part of a similar disc with the enamel 
much decayed is preserved in the British Museum, and the 
proximity of the site to the Kentish border makes it all but 
certain that a bowl was deposited there. 

Ewelrae, OxoiWl — The bronze bowl exhibited this evening 
by Mr. J. H. Powell is of exceptional interest. It was found 
during the autumn of 1903 on a hill not far from Eumbokl's 
Pit, Ewelme, Oxon. (2 miles east of Beiisington, and 3 miles 
north-east of Wallingford, below the Chilterns), on land 
occupied by Mr. Painter, and was associated with iron 
fragments and a wooden bucket 8 inches in diameter, furnished 
with thin bronze loops which are simply decorated with i-aised 
dots in rows. The iron fragments seem to me hinges of 
uncertain date, but the bucket, though now perished, was 
evidently of a common Anglo-Baxon type. A small black 
va.se of the same period was found a few hundred yards 
away, also the remains of several prehistoric urns with two 
hammerstoiies, of Hint and quartzite respectively. It appears 

* Arcl>(C(iIoq}cal Journal, xviii. TG : V. (\ II. Lt iccsteiwh/ re. i. 230. 

t V. C. H. BiuJs, i. 105. 

J A cast of an enamelled disc found on tlie site of K}ii5>haiii Abbey. Oxoii.. is 
ill the Abhmolean Museum. 
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from subsequent investigations that bones, presumably human, 
were found with the bronze bowl, and as many as fifteen 
skeletons were found on the spot, apparently without any 
grave furniture. They lay in naiu'ow graves about 2 feet 
below the surface in rows two or three yards apart. Some, 
at least, had the head at the west end, and five were found 
together in a single pit. Another account states that one 
skeleton wa.s found in a sitting position, and that the graves 
were irregularly placed. 



The curious construction of the bowl is sliown in the illus- 
tration (tig. 1) and differentiates it from the ordinary type 
(fig. 22). The bronze is .somewhat thicker than usual, and is 
made in sections not riveted together, but telescoped, and the 
edges of the plates kept from shifting by raised cordons inside 
against which impinge short rivets passed through the inner 
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plate (.‘If/’ section, tio-. 1). Two discs with raised centres and 
edges are fixed inside and outside the base, and round the 
neck of the bowl were placed three plain escutcheons (of which 
two remain) with pierced lugs to hold the chains for sus- 
pension. It is now a very fragmentary state^ but it is clear 
that the neck and shoulder were in one piece, and the band 
below was in four sections fastened by ribs applied on the 
outside by solder. Enamel was not used on any part of this 
specimen, though the workmanship is strikingly Late-Celtic, 
and the neck in particular is characteristic of early British 
vessels both in pottery and in bronze. There, is, therefore, 
every reason to regard this as one of the earliest hanging 



Fig. 2. EXAMELLBD ESCUTCHEON OF BOWL. WITH SIDE VIEW, 
XORTHU.MBEBLAKD (?) (i.) 


bowls with escutcheons, and a link between the plain British 
bowl and the series that manifestly belongs to the Anglo- 
vSaxon period. Its preci.se date is not easy to determine, but 
the presence of a bronze-mounted bucket in the same ground, 
perhaps in the same grave, suggests the fifth century. Such 
buckets can hardly be earlier in England, and that date would 
allow some time for the development of the escutcheons, and 
the modilicatiou of tlie liowls themselves. 

Korthiimherlund ({) — The set exhibited by the Secretary 
was brought to his notice by our Fellow Mr. Blair, who 
informs me that nothing definite is known as to locality. 
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The four discs (tigs. 2, 3) evidently belong together and were 
formerly in the collection of Mr. W. H. Aniyot, who had been 
settled in Newcastle a long time before his death ; but no 
particulars were furnished at his sale, and there is little 
likelihood of obtaining any from hi.s represeiitati\'es. It is 
quite possible that they were found in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The design is of Late-Celtic character, 
but coarser than usual, and the enamel is variegated with 
inlaid glass discs which have been cut from bundles of rods 
fused together so as to produce a uio.saic pattern. Similar 
mosaic patterns are seen in glass beads of the Viking period 



riy F.XAMCLLED DISC OF BOWL, WtTH Elg. I. E.NWMELLFD EsCL'TCHEOX. WITH 
SECTION. VORTHCUEERL.iND (■/). (,j.) SIDE VIEW. IIILDENHALL. {-}.} 

in Scandinavia, and on a horse-brooch* from the Crimea in 
the possession of ISir John Evans. 

C'liph-cufoii , Xorthiiiuheiid nd. — In 1813 the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle was pre.sented by Sir John Swinburne 
with ‘ a copper vessel and some pieces of copper which had 
apparently belonged to it, two brooches and a ring, all 
found in a tumulus near Capheaton.t Mr. Albert Way sub- 
.sequently noticed that they were not of Roman origin as 
supposed, but belonged to the serie.s of hanging vessels 
generally furnished with enamelled escutcheons and refer- 


* p. tig. lo on plate. 

I Arch. Aehaua, x.:?. iv. 1^01. 
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able to the Anglo-Saxon period, in spite of the Late-Celtic 
character of the enamelled designs on many of them. The 
‘brooches,’ originally three in number, were in fact ornamental 
loops soldered to the side for the attachment of chains for 
suspension, and one of the loops was (juite polished by the 
friction of its ring. Under the \'essel are the fastenings of 
a circular ornament, as commonly found in that position : 
and by the kindness of iMr. Parker Brewis the following- 
detail may be added to the published account. The flat rim 
was double, the upper layer being bent in from the outside 



Fig. .-i. ENAMELLED DISC FKOM BAsE OF BOWL. (F ) 
Fig. (i. ENAMELLED KING Ol' BOWL. MILDENHAI.L. ( -J ) 


and hammered down flat (as in the Basingstoke specimen). 
The bottom was indented as usual, and the hollow M-as 
engraved * with a star pattern of si.x points formed of 
intersecting segments and surrounded by an applied ring of 
bronze, 0’45 inch wide and inches outside diameter. This 
IS now missing, but can be inferred from the four rivet holes 
remaining and the discoloration of the metal. 

nhiill, Sutfull -. — The remarkable set of mounts for a 
hanging bowl exliibited this evening by Baron A. von Hngel, 

The more comilicated pattern engraved on the Ila'iugstoke 'iieriinen was 
inside the bowl. 

VOL. XXII. 
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from the Cambridge iMnseum of Arclimology, is, I believe, 
unpublished, and the careful drawings by our Fellow 3Ir. 
Praetoriu.s do full justice to tlie subject. They were found at 
Mildenhall, in one of the richest areas in England as regards 
all the early periods, and closely agree with the finds at 
Barlaston and Dover. Tlie series consists of three escutcheons 
(one in its hooked frame) for the side of a bowl, decorated 
witli red cliampleve enamel, the pattern being not of the usual 
Celtic character, but perliaps a rude attempt to imitate the 
classical palmette (’tig. 41. A fourth disc of geometrical 
design (fig. 5) was evidently intended for the bottom of the 
bowl, inside or outside, and tlie fiat enamelled band (fig. 6) with 
running scrolls was probably affixed outside the foot of tlie 
bowl, or rather round the edge of the indented base. An 



H.iLL, ' Cl.) r. . , - F.>CL’TeHr;OX OF 

Fig. 11. EX-l-IlCLLCD disc of bowl, DOVER. (+.) 
BOWL. DOVER, (j.) 


enamelled strip with sloping ends as illustrated (fig. 7) was 
evidently one of three (two fragments surviving), as at 
Barlaston, and were apparently affixed outside below the 
moulding and between the three escutcheons. 

Tlie bronze ring (fig. tf) is much worn inside, and was 
either fixed to one of the escutcheons, or joined the three 
suspending chains for carrying. Some silver fragments 
included in this series were evidently the bimling of one or 
other of the discs, and their notched edges recall the escutcheon 
frames in tlie Barlaston find. 

Dover, Kent . — The specimens kindly lent for exhibition 
this evening by Mr. W. J. Barnes, bon. curator of the Dover 
Museum, were found in Old Park, ju.st outside Dover, in 18()1, 
and presented by IMr. W. Clayton.^i' The larger discs with 
hooks (figs. !), lOj are enamelled in different patterns belong- 

* U. r. II. Kint,\. 379. 

G 2 
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ing to different bovds, and there are three other discs (fig. 11) 
similar to one of them, but without frames or hooks. There 
are also two smaller discs, one of which has a projection 
(fig. 12), but not of hook form. Beside.s these are two curved 
bands that evidently belong to the .same find, as the enamelled 
pattern corresponds to that on four of the discs. They form 
more than three-quarters of a flat ring (fig. 13) with an outside 
diameter of .V2 inches, the missing portion having been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Mr. Samuel Lysons early in 
the last century. It was said to have been found between 
Sandgate and I)o\ er, and evidently belonged to a grave which 



Fig. 13. KX.\.MeLLi:D Kixc; from bowl. Dover, (y) 


was again excavated after an interval of half a centuiy. .All 
had been tinned in the same way as the Faversham series 
The accompanying illu.stration (fig. 14) shows a so-called 
“ latchet found in Irelaml* tliat has been enamelled, and the 
design is similar to some of the Dover bronzes. The use and 
date of these Irish antiquities are equally uncertain, but as 
thei'e is good evidence that the bowls belong mostly to the 
sixth and seventh centurie.s in Fngland, we may presume that 
some at least of the “ latchets are contemporary. (Itlier 
examples have the trumpet pattern that occurs both on our 
enamelled discs and in the earlier Irish illuminated AISS, 
Favtrsham, Kent . — Apparently in the King’s Field were 

Col. U ood-Martin. Ulsti r Jovrnal of Archceolo/jy. ix. (19U3). 165. 
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found a small enamelled disc with ribbed border (fig. 1.5), and 
a heater-shaped escutcheon with hook (fig. 1C), eviclently 
belonging to one bowl. Both pieces are beautifully designed, 
and have Celtic scroll-work enriched with red enamel. The 
disc evidently came from the ba.se of the bowl, and is with 
the escutcheon in the British IMuseum. 

Both were formerly in the Pollexfen collection, but the 
Gibbs collection from the same site contains specimens in 
addition to those already published. There is a set of three 
round escutcheons with their rings in position, the disc 
ornamented with red enamel in a geometrical pattern (fig. 17) 
similar to one from Kingston Down.* Two enamelled bands 
enamelled with a herring-bone pattern probably belonged to 
the same bowl, but are now in fragments ; one has an outside 



Fig. It. BEONZE LATCHET. FOU.N'D NEAR XEWEY. CO. DOWS. (-(.) 

(^T.'Lsfer Jum-tial ot Arch. ix. 

diameter of 4 inches and is flat, while the other is of collar 
form and was mounted vertically, po.ssibly round a projecting 
foot 0'4 inch deep. The measurements suggest that the flat 
band was attached to the botton of the foot and was surrounded 
by the other which is about inch larger ; but no bowls of 
the period that would allow .such an arrangement have yet 
been met with, and the above is merely a suggestion. It is 
quite possible that the vertical band formed a collar round 
the neck, as at Needham Market. Two disc.s, tinned like the 
rest of this find and ornamented with red enamel, may have 
belonged to the same or different bowls : one with a diameter 
of IT inch has a design in quadrants, and the other with 
a diameter of 1’2 inch bears the knot or cros.sed links frequently 
seen on Konian mosaic pavement.s, but not characteristic of 
Celtic or xVnglo-iSaxon art. 

BasingstoliC, Hantt<. — In 1899 portions of a boul about 

* Inrentorium Se^ulcliride. jil. xri. fig. Sa. 
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9 inches in diameter were found in a grave at West Ham, 
near Basingstoke, in a cutting of the Alton Light Eaihvay, at 
the entrance of a branch line into Messrs. Thorneycroft’s 
motor wagon works. The skeleton mtis extended, but 
probabl 3 - not orientated, and with it was an iron vessel (bowl 
with handle), a knife, spear, and lance-heads (figs. 18-20), 
and several draughtsmen (fig. 21) stained green bj’ contact 
with bronze. The bronze bowl retains in one place the rivet 
marks and outline of a bird-.shaped escutcheon (fig. 22), a 
second having been found but sub.sequentlj^ lost. The enamel 
is nearly’ perfect, but the colours are indistinguishable, and it 
has probabl\- had simpler a red ground that has been dis- 
coloured bj’ contact with the metal. Inside the bowl, the 




Fig. 17. EXA-VEL- 
LED ESCUTCHEOX 
AviTu nixc. r.tVER- 

SIIAJI. (J.) 


base IS engraved with a rosetb- pattern formed by inter.sectino- 
circles .struck from V.) centres: in this and other respects the 
bowl resembles the ( 'apheaton specimen. Draughtsmen were 
found with a bowl of the usual type at Keythorpe Hall 
Leicestershire, and a dagger and knife were found in associa- 
tion with a bowl on King.ston Down, Kent. 

Shu/oni L'nn-x.~\ bowl with somewhat abnormal charac- 
teristics was found in grave 10:1 of the Anglo-Saxon cemeterv 
excavated b}' Mr. ( \\ . dhomas.-' Associated with it, under 
a very large cairn, was a large bronze-mounted bucket lyino- 
about 1 foot from the feet of the skeleton, and a pair of 
bronze tweezers at the hips. The bowl, which is now in the 
British .Mu.seiim, is 12 inche.s in iliameter and d inches high, 

An-havnJogin. 1. HiLj, 
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of thin beaten bronze^ with the lip turned in at an angle and 
not provided with the u.sual hollow moulding which allowed 
space for the insertion of the chain-ring. In consequence^ the 
four escutcheons (of 
which two only re- 
main ) have a complete 
ring in the form of a 
swan’s neck above the 
plain shield which is 
not unlike fig. l(i in 
outline, and unusually 
small in proportion to 
the bowl. The marks 
of the missing parts 
are visible, and there 
is a round patch in 
the bottom of the 
bowl which leaves the 
original formation of 
that part uncertain. 

Hmvnhjj, N. R. 

Yorks. — A complete ^ 
bowl, !) indies in 
diameter, is now in 
the British Museum, 
and was found in a 
grave-mound with a 
brooch and knives, but 
these are not pre- 
served. The bowl has 
a shallow “ kick," and 
still bears three heat er- 
shaped escutcheons of 
bronze enclosing small 
rings. Enamel lias not 
been used, but the 
escutcheons have ap- 
parently been tinned 
to contrast with tlie 
bronze, and orna- 
mented with small 
punched dots round 
the edo'c and down 





KNirr;. 


IRON ^>rLAIMIEAD^ 
r,A>INGSTOKE. 


(b) 


the middle, panels enclosing groups of three dots being made 
bj’ transverse lines. There can be little hesitation in regard- 
ing this as a late development of the enamelled bowl, and it 
shows the transition to the Scandinavian pattern. 
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Thouo-li not enamelled, some escutcheons found at Twyford, 
Leicc^te°,* and now in Leicester Museum, should be men- 
tioned here as evidently belonging to bowls of tjie same type. 
The two are not a pair, and have plates of trefoil form. 

A simde escutcheon in the form of a triangle termina mg 
in a lobe was found at Sarre, Kent, and is now m Maidstone 
Museum along with a pair of triangular form (point down- 
wards) with a simple loop on the flat, and not projecting “'p™ 
the top edge ; and .Sir .John Evans has one somewhat resembling 
a bird with spread wings found at Barton, Canibs. in 1874. 

A. bowl found at Cookham, Berks, was considered to 
belong to this typo,t but it seems to have had drop handles 





F’iij. 21. licvi: DiiAUi.H wmi i'lax and section. Basingstoke. (J) 

like many of a distinct class in Kent, and it need only be 
mentioned here as the .site is ipiite a likely one. 

In completing the list, I think I can claim to be the first to 
notice an example on the Continent. It was found at Har- 
niignies, near Mons. Hainault, Belgium, and in I!)05 was 
in the ( 'in(|Uaiitenaire Museum at Brussels. To my mind 
there is little doubt that it was imported from Britain, as 
there is nothing to distinguish it from our examples. It is 
without a frame, and has both close and trumpet spirals in 
enamel arranged in the triskele form as on several English 
examples. 

Mr. Allen's inventory of these bowls was a useful piece of 
work and richly deserved its place in Archd.eologia : but I 
confess my inability to understand his verdict as to their 
date. He .says : On the whole I am inclined to ascribe -the 

V If. Lf i, pi. i. lig. 2, 

f Avchff iihuftctil Jaurnol. xv. 2-''7. 
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bronze bowls with enamelled ornament to the end of the Late- 
Celtic period and the beginning of the Saxon period.’ What- 
ever limits we as.sign to the Late-Celtie period — and this point 
has been recently in di.spute — we cannot ignore the four 
centuries of Roman domination, or regard the Late-Celtic and 
Saxon periods as continuou.s. I am quite ready to believe that 
Late-Celtic art had taken refuge in the least Romanised parts 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, or had been practically con- 
tined to Ireland during the later Roman period ; but its 
appearance in the sixth or seventh century must in that case 
be regarded as a splendid renaissance, not as an insignificant 
survival. 

In view of the astonishing development of Celtic art in 
Ireland during the early Christian peiiod one can readily 
believe that such artistic enamelling was executed beyond 
St. George’s Channel in the dark days of the English inva- 



Fig. 22. BROXZE BOWI. CBESTORED) IX SECTIOX, WITH EXAJIELT.ED 
ESCl TCiiroX. BASIXCJSTOKE. ( 


sions ; but the enamels were evidently made for the bowls, 
and since at the date of Augustine’s landing in Kent, 
Christianity had been planted in Irelaml for a century and a 
half, it is a tempting theoiy that these bowls were brought 
over and used for somi' ceremonial purpose by Celtic mis- 
sionaries of the Irish Church. An ecclesiastical origin is also 
suggested by the occurrence of discs with ornament almost 
identical with that of the enamelled mounts, in the Book of 
Durrow,* which is attributed h\' We.stwood to the seventh 
century ; and more examples in metal mav' some day be found 
in Ireland. Till the exact u.se of these bowls is discovered, it 
would be idle to insist on their Irish or Christian origin, and 
it is not probable that there were many converts to Celtic 
Christianity in Kent either just before or after the coming of 

' Figured in Allen’s I'cUic Art. ji. Iti'.i. 
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Augustine ; yet it is in that county that the majority of speci- 
mens have been discovered. The Lullingstone and Faversham 
examples may well be Christian, but there were symbols 
apparently of tlie same faith in the Benty Orange burial ; and 
several others seem, from the presence of weapons and grave 
furniture, to be frankly pagan. 

In Norway these hanging bowls are remarkably common, 
but in Sweden and Denmark they are practically unknown.* 
The escutcheons are generally of bird-form, f much like the 
Basingstoke specimen exhibited, but are sometimes enamelled 
in N'arious cohjurs, among which yellow is conspicuous ; 
whereas only red enamel was u.sed for the purpose in 
England, being occasionally relieved by slices of mosaic glass. 
An Irish enamel e.xecuted in tlie same style was formerly in 
St. Columba's College, near Dublin, and is now in Dublin 
Museum ; but the ang>daritv of the design is in striking 
contrast to the inimitable scrollwork of most of the bowl- 
escutcheons. 

A link with the Norwegian .series is furnished by the 
Basingstoke ami Hawnby finds, with their bird-like e.scutclieons, 
and their adoptic.m by the Northmen is another argument 
against their Cliristian origin. In Norway they are confidently 
assigned to the N'iking period (from the eighth to the eleventh 
century ), when the heathen armies were harrying England 
and carrying off much booty (including several pieces of Irish 
bronze work). Bowls .so richly enamelled would not have 
escaped their attention, but unless tliej’- had known the 
proper use of them, the Northmen would hardly have set 
about copying them and burying them with their own dead. 
Unfortunately there is little material for com^^arison in 
England for that period, as the practice of interring utensils, 
arms, and ornaments with the body ceased with the complete 
establishment of Christianity al)Out the end of the seventh 
century. 

These bowls have often been identified with the Gnhiihr men- 
tioned by Byzantim- writers, but the eipiation hardly brings 
us nearer the truths. Aiiglo->Sa.xon workmen are known to 
have been employed at Kome in the eighth and nineth cen- 
turies. and a full dtiscriptioii of a Clabata has come down 
to us.jj They appear to have been lamps of copper or silver 

* Aichir far A ath x.\. ,S ; the date "iveii is NOd-.s.'O a d. 

t K.'l-'li. Aaiafr HliLim/rr. fie. 7L’r. : Mfmourx tJr lu Stirifff ili-s Antiauaires 
da Aard. Ks‘iii-,i. pp, :ii;. I!,, and ]i. I, fii; ."> ; coloured plates i. ii. 

t Floured, iu tolouis in Waring and Franks' Vitnohs Art. pi. vi. fie, 4. 

^ Zrit./diritt fur tlirixtlichi ix. Jahrgang (ISlMi), Heft ^2. !ltU-.o • 

Arrliiridaiiiciil Jaar/iirt, xW. 1,4 ; Smith and Cheetliaiii, Dad. < h ri.d. Ant i(/\ 
s V. tr'a/zet/Ki, ulieic one is fignied. 
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suspended by three chains and ornamented with jeweLs and 
enamels. Leo III. (71)5-81(1) gave to the church of St. 
Susanna a Saxon lamp (or a lamp of Saxon .style) of silver 
weighing two pounds, on which were gilt griffins, and Gregory 
IV, (827-844) had sevei-al ve.ssels made in the same style. 
One had the Christian monogram, and was inlaid with lions 
in line gold wire, with four chains for suspension. Another 
was on three chains, and was decorated with eight gilt lions 
of two sizes, with serpentine interlaeings and a pine-cone 
in the centre. In a letter of Gregory I\'., are mentioned 
“ gabatffi angelorum opere constructa?.” 

Though the hanging bowls were evidently intended to be 
seen as much from below as from above, it i.s difficult to 
believe they served as lamp.s. Ve.ssels of similar form but 
made of gla.ss * are known about the same period, but a trans- 
parent, or at least translucent material, seems essential for the 
purpo,se, and another explanation must be found for bowls of 
bronze. As enamelled discs are found both inside and outside 
the base, it might be supposed that the inside was meant to 
be seen, and anything but a clear liquid such as water would 
obscure the view when in use. That the bowls were filled with 
water is, however, unlikely unless tliere was some ceremonial 
importance attached to it, and their use as holy water stoups 
might be conjectured if the chronology allowed of it. The 
regular use of holy tvater in the Roman Chuich during the 
sixth century is, however, doubtful, and in any case would not 
explain the popularity of these l)Owls in the pagan Scandi- 
navia of the eighth century. Their u.se as censers or for cook- 
ing purposes is also out of the question, and at present we must 
be content to collect the evidence; but in conclusion mention 
maj’ be made of an important tindt dating from about oOO, that 
shows hanging bowls with escutcheons and rings in use much 
earlier than the sixth centurx', when they seem to have been 
common in England. A walled grave at ISackrau, near 
Breslau, Silesia, contained many pottery vases of varied and 
ornamental character, mostly of bowl form ; a folding table 
with four legs ornamented with busts and statuettes ; a skillet 
and sieve or colander ; buckles, embos.sed gold plates, a spoon, 
shears, a metal bucket, glass bowl and millefiori fragments; 
gold and silver brooches fortunately datable, and a bowl with 
three escutcheons and rings that were evidently allowed to 
hang down, as the under surface of the upper part of the 
hook is not worn smooth like some of the English specimens. 


Ktlw. Dillon. pi. xi, tig, i. p. ll)l. 

\ Grempler. Uer Fund ran ^yachnut, jil. iv. 
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The skeleton had perished, no doubt owino- to soaking- by 
periodical floods, but the burial was clearly by inhumation : 
and further finds in the same locality include a wooden 
bucket with bronze mounts very similar to those found in 
Pagan Anglo-Saxon graves. Further evidence may be 
expected from this part of Europe, where both Roman 
and 'I’eutoiiic influence was felt in the fourth century.” 

Dr. Arthi'R Ev.w.--; added that the animal represented in 
openwork on the Frankish buckles shown in illustration of 
the horse-brooches was reall}- a gryphon, the pedigree of 
which had been traced back to a very early period. 

Mr. Re.\d commented on this curious .survival of earlj" 
British art in the sixth or seventh century. The class of 
enamelled bowls, of which several specimens had come to 
light, was clearly not Roman, and their Irish origin had yet 
to be prtjved, though he always regarded Ireland as an un- 
discovered country so far as certain periods were concerned. 
Further systematic c.xcavati(.)n there would throw much 
light on the earl}^ art of Northern Europe. 

CH.tRLES H. Read, Esq., Secretary, exhibited a bronze tore 
and .spear-head from the Thanie.s, and a dagger-blade of the 
Bronze Age from Sproughton, Sutiblk, on which he submitted 
the following notes : 

“The dagger-blade from Sproughton, Ipswich, is an unusually 
good example of a familiar typ(.'. Such daggers are by no 
means common, and as no two present exactly the same 
features, it is of use to put any new discoveries on exhibition 
before the Society. The pi’esent example is of pale yellow 
bronze, with a smooth surface, and having green oxide in the 
hollows and near the rivets. Its length is 9'.5 inches, width 
at butt 2'9 : the three rivets for fixing the handle remain 
in place, and are of the common type, roughly cylindrical with 
broadened ends; the middle one is l-f- inch, the side rivets 
.A s respectively. On either face are three longi- 

tudinal ribs, and the edges are chamfei'ed. The point is 
thicker than is usual, when looked at edgewise, so much so 
that the ett'ect on the eye is that the blade thickens towards 
the point in the way found in Indian daggers where the 
purpose is to break through chain mail. Careful measure- 
ment, however, shows that the present example is of the 
same thickness near the ])oint as in the middle of the blade 
and not thicker. 

That this weapon was a dagger and not a halberd blade is 
rendered probable by the greater length of the middle rivet. It 
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is found that the side rivets are the longer in halberds, and a 
little consideration of the construction and shape of the handles 
of the two weapons will show that this is inherently probable.* 



Ddgticr-M.ule. SpriHijilitmi. Suffolk. (^.) 

Tlie bi'onze tore from the Thames is a much more unusual 
specimen. It is of yellow bronze, Avith no signs of oxida- 

* On point compare Georjie Coft’ey, ‘’Irish Copper IIalber<is.” in Fmc. R 
Irish Acad, xxvii. § c. Xo. 2. p. tU. 
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tion, but with the grey incrustcTtion common on metal objects 
from the bed of the Tliames; it is formed of a stout bar of metal 
0'66 of an inch in thickness at the middle, and diminishing 
gra<lually to the ends, each of wliich is in the form of a simple 
hook, the two interlocking. The whole surface to within 
2 inches of each end is of a .s 2 iiral design, formed of four 
threads ; it nu'asures O-p'-j; inches from back to front, and 8| 
inches across outside. 

Another tore of the same type and size was found in 
.Somersetshire, at West Buckland, with a two-looped palstave 
and the remains of a remarkable armlet.* Several others are 
in the British 31useum, and most of them are quoted in Evans. 
(Jne, liowever. found in the neighbourhood of Mayence is of 
special interest, like the West Buckland example, from its 
association with an armlet of a definite type, penannular and 
of triangular section, the ends broadened. 

A comparison of this latter find (which may be taken as 
practically contemporary with our English specimens) with 
the types gi\-en by Montelius in his Chronologie priJtivtoriquef 
shows that it tits between his periods three and four of the 
Bronze Age, and may be a.ssigned to about (800-700 R.c. 

Both these objects will be added to the national collection 
with a socketed spear-head of the Bronze Age,j: found during 
the construction of a filtering bed at Battersea in 18(j.5 (near the 
Grosvenor Road railway bridge). It is of an ordinary type, 
but unusually long (14 inches), and is broken acro.ss the 
middle of the blade. The socket has a jDair of rivet hole.s, 
and there is a slight nu>ulding on either side of the central 
rib, the edges being bevelled.” 

Professor Gowlaxd showed some drawings of moulds for 
making halberd-blades and of blades cast from them, which 
had been found in the Japanese island of Kiushu, nearest to 
the mainland. It was there that the Japanese immigrants 
first landed, towards the end of their Bronze Age, and conse- 
quently at a later date than that to which the specimen on the 
table was attributed. Till recently only halberds of small 
size had been found in China. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


' Evaii', Impl., pp. H77, .TsCi, !IG. 

Com ph.-UeiuUis (lu Inter, intinnal .... i, Ceh Ut o r',,, ue xii' 

Se^ion, rari-. rjnO. ^ - n 

^ Re'emliling Evan-. Bronze Imph-menfit, fig. 3S2. 
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Thursday, 13tli February, 1908. 

Sir RICHARD RIVIXCiTOX HOLMES, K.C.Y.O., 
Vice-President, in tlie Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From the Author : — Screens, ;ind Lofts in Derbyshire Churches (reprinted 
from Memorials of Old Derl)(j-->hire). By Aymer Yallance, F.S.A. Svo. 
London, 1908. 

From Miller Christy, E^q, : — Some interesting Essex Bra-ses. By Miller Christy, 
W, W. ForteouSj and E. Bertram Smith. 8vo. n.p. 1908. 

From the Author : — Fragments trom the i'a>t. 181)2-1907. By Rev. F. St. John 
Thackeray, F.S.A. 8vo. London. 1907. 

Sir JoHX Evans, K.C.B., F.E.S., F.S.A.^ read the following 
notes on some vessels of steatite from Eg'ypt : 

“ Among the minor objects of antiquity with which the 
soil of Egypt abounds are some belonging to a class which, 
though of considerable antiquarian and artistic interest, does 
not appear to have received the attention to which it is fairly 
entitled. 

The class consists of a series of saucer-like vessels, generally 
from 2^ to 3 inches in extreme diameter, hut in some cases as 
much as 5 or (1 inches, the rim of tlie .saucer being in most 
cases decorated with a wreath of leaves. On either side is a kind 
of handle usually decorated with two spiral ornaments. The 
bottom of the saucer is on the inside sometimes plain, but 
more frequently engraved so as to represent an expanded 
flower pattern, and in it are carved in relief one or more 
busts of divinities, sometimes as many as three or four in 
number. Opposite the base of these busts there is a small 
spout-like projection beyond the edge of the saucer. The 
lower surface of the vessels is handsomely carved, with, in 
nearly all cases, a central floral ornament surrounded by a 
cable-pattern wreath, beyond which again the decoration is 
continued in a highly artistic manner. The material is steatite 
or soapstone of a dark colour or even black. 

It will now be well shortly to describe the three original 
specimens exhibited, all of which were obtained at Luxor in 
the spring of 1907. In addition to these, casts of six others 
will in due course be described. 

Xo. I presents in the howl, which is plain and not decorated, 
the bu.st of Isis in high relief facing and draped. In front is 
seen the Isian knot. On her head is the disk between two horns, 
which is one of the characteristics of Isis as a cow-goddess 
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such as she was regarded in the Jate period of Egyptian 
history. The rim of tlie saucer is Hat and ornamented with 
a laurel wreath. The external bottom of the vessel is highly 
decorated; in the centre is a rosette of eight petals surrounded 
by a cable-pattern wreath, outside which is a border of 
petals (hg. 1 ). 

One of the handles has been broken otf and the other 
damaged. There is in the border a projection as if of a spout, 
hut not perforated. Diameter inches. 

No. 2 has the interior of the bowl neatly decorated with an 
olive wreath surrounded by petals. The flat rim is also 
carved into a wreath. Within the .saucer are two busts in 
high relief ; that to the left is of Isis almost identical with 
that on Xo. 1. To the right Is that of Jupiter Serapis bearded 
and draped wearing the ino<^i>ix on his head. The two busts 
slightly regard each other. The lower surface is ornamented 
in much the same style as X"o. 1. Tlie handles and an imitation 



Fl.u. 1. STCATITE BOWL WITH BUST OF I.SIS, (1.) 

of_ a spout are in almost perfect preservation. Diameter 
3 inches (tig. 2). 

Xo. 3 has the central part of the interior decorated wflth a 
lotus flower and two buds in low relief ; these are surrounded 
by a laurel wu’eath and a border of petals. Above the flow'er 
are two busts, that to the left lieing of Isis, as on the others, 
but witliout the knot, that to the right being a hawk-headed 
Horns draped and wearing the crown of Upper and Lower 
Egrypt (tig. 3). 

The decoration of the bottom of the vessel consists of a 
central floral ornament, and three outer rings varying in 
character. The smallest is a cable-pattern wreath, the" lar"est 
is an arcade of petals very like those of the interior, but e\*ery 
third ribbed like a leaf. The middle ring liears upon it in 
relief a wreath consisting of two serpentine vine branches 
laden wdth grapes, and at the top between them, under the 
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rudimentary spout, a lotus flower with two buds. Diameter 
3-]: inches. Oue liaiidle wanting, the other slightly damaged. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford are some other, 
examples collected by the late Rev. Greville Chester. One of 
them (Xo. 4), 2^ inches in diameter, closely resembles Xo. 1 
but has inside it what may be busts of Isis and Horus as on 
Xo. 3. It has, however, been sugge.sted that the busts are 
those of Apollo and Artemis. The flat rim has a wreatli 
carved upon it. The bottom is plain but for traces of an incised 
wreath which is cut through by the busts. The outer bottom 
is a counterpart of that of Xo. 1. There is an imperforate 
rudimentary spout. This specimen is almost intact. Diameter 
3 1 inches (tig. 4). 

Of a second specimen, Xo. 5, barely half has survived, but 



what remains is of great interest (tig. -5). In general character 
it resembles Xo. 3, having a lotus flower on the inside and a 
flat rim with incised wreath. Instead of the usual busts or 
bust it bears the seated tigureof a hawk-headed Horus, facing, 
and with liis right hand elevated ; on his riglit is the figure of 
a lion couchant and on his left Avhat may be that of a standing- 
hawk or falcon, facing. These are proper attributes of Horns. 
The bottom has three rings of ornamental character outside 
the central eight-leaved flower. The first is of a cable 
pattern, the second consists of an olive wreath, and the third 
of petals alternately plain and ribbed like leaves. The 
diameter when perfect must liave been about 24 inches. I 
have to thank the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum for casts 
of these and of another vessel. There are four imperfect 
specimens in the Cairo Museum. 


VOL. XXII. 
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111 the British Iluseum there are also four specimens of 
this kind, at least two of which were obtained in Egypt hy 
the late Kev. Greville Chester. Of these Dr. Budge has kindly 
allowed 1110 to have casts, and he has also most materially 
aided me in drawing up the description of them. 

'J'he first of these, No. (j (B. M. No. 24o2c), is of unusually 
large size, having when perfect been at least 5 inches in 
diameter (tig. (i). The greater jiart of the flat rim. on which 
is engraved an olive wreath, has been broken off, though the 
principal device on the interior remains aliiio.st intact. This 
consists of a goddess full faced, wearing a head dress sur- 
mounted by what seems to be the horns and disk of Isis as a 
cow-goddess. She holds a start’ or sceptre in each hand, and 
is seated on a dog walking to the right with his head turned 
back towards the goddess. Below are two naked boys (Cupids 



I'lg. .sTE.vim: r.uwi. wii if itcsi.' of i-.is Hours, ig) 


or Erotes) nearly facing each other, and each having his right 
hand raised behind his head. There is a border of petals 
around the inside of the saucer. The back has a nine-petaled 
flower in the centre, surrounded by four belts of ornament : 
first, a cable-pattern wi eath ; next, one of diverging leaves ; 
beyond this a ring decorated with vine branches bearino^ 
grapes, which in places are being pecked by birds ; and last, a 
band of oval petals. At one side there is a projection that 
appears significant of a spout. In general character the orna- 
mentation is much like that of No. The signification of the 
two Cupids, who also appear on No. 7, is at present uncertain, 
and I leave it for more e.xpi-rienced Crmco-Eoiiuin Egypto- 
logists to determine. 

As to the godde.ss Isis being seated on a dog, we learn from 
Dion Cassius* that on the pinnacle or gable of her temple at 
* Lib. Ixxix. bee. lU. 
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Rome was a statue that represented her as borne by a dog. 
Among the portents that accompanied the reign of Elagabalus 
he records that the face of this was, I presume suddenly, 
turned inwards towards the temple. 

Lucan* also mentions dogs in connexion with Isis : 

‘ Nos in templa tuani Romana accepimus Isin, 
Semideosque canes, et sistra jubentia luctus.’ 

Diodorus Siculus relates + that among the claims of Isis as 
set forth in an inscription at 3Iy.sa, iji Arabia, are : ‘ I am 
the first who bestowed fruits upon mortals. I am the mother 
of King Hoi'us. I am she wlio rises in the star of the Dog.’ 
It may be added that tlie .star representing the head of the 
Dog was called Isis and that on his tongue Sirius. 

'With regard to the re})resentation of Isis on certain coins I 
shall subsequently speak, but Eckhel’.s j observation that she 



Fig;. 4 . BOWL IV THE .V>H.MOLE.t.\ JIUSEUJI WITH BUbTS OF IbIS AVD HOIlUb. (,t) 


was carried on her dog in the same manner as Cybele on hel- 
lion may here be cited. It is as Hecate in another form that 
she claims the dog as sacred to her. 

On the reverse of a coin of Julian II. on which Isis appears 
on board a ship she is accompanied by a dog. According to 
Appian,§ those who at Rome were initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis wore in the public processions masks representing 
the heads of dogs, “ kuI Trjv toD kvvo<; Ke^aXrjii ’eTre^ero.” 
Each was ‘ canicipitem personam indutus.’ The allusion in 
some of tliese cases may be to tlie dog-headed Anubis. 

The second Briti.sh Museum .specimen, No. 7 (B. M. No. 
38, .517), is also of large size. 4;: inches in diameter, but inmucli 

* Lib. Tiii. 831. f Hist. i. c.Tp. '27. 

t Unctrina Xiimonim rrti'i'iim, viii. 130. 

S Ap]>ian. B. C, iv. 47. .See Smitli's Dicfinnary of (frock muJ lloumn 
Bwijrapluj and Mijtholuijij, s.v. I-is. See also Suetonius, Domtt. 1, 1. and 
Otko. xii. C. 
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better preservation than Xo. 6. The bottom of the saucer has 
a rosette in the centre, below which is a lotus flower ; there is 
a wreath of diverging leaves around the bottom ; the sides are 
decorated with an arcade of petals with six bunches of grapes 
interspersed, and the flat rim has a wreath incised upon it 
like that at the bottom of the saucer. One of the handles 
with its spirals is nearly perfect, as is the representative of 
the spout, which is imperforate. In the upper part of the 
design are three busts in high relief all draped. In the centre 
is that of Jupiter Serapis bearded and wearing the intuitu^: 
to his left is that of Isis with lon<r ringlets and head-dress 
surmounted by the cow’s horns and solar disc ; to his right 
the bust of the sun-god (0 wearing a crown of plumes. 
Tiie three busts are in the opinion of Dr. Budge intended to 
represent the triad of Osiris, Lsis, and Horus, or possibly 
Xephthys, in the forms common in the Roman period. Below 



Fij;. ru.\i..\iL.\ r or .v ucnvi, with .-.i;.v'n:i> Fiui Eb; oi' iiouus i.v the 
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the busts ai'e two naked b(.)y.s or Cupids apparently on cushions, 
and each liaving one hand below Ids head and the other on 
his bodj’ (tig. 7). 

The pattern on the lower face of the .saucer is nearly the 
same as on Xo. 6, except that the central rosette has sixteen 
petals and has only one corded wreatli around it. The vine 
branches also spring from a lotus llower, and there are no 
birds attacking the grapes. 

Xo. 8 (B. JI. iNo. J8..51(i) is of .smaller size than the last two 
described, being only inches in diameter. It is also of an 
entirely different character, being- very plain and without 
handles or .spout (fig. 8). Withiirit in high relief is a figure 

Hcrvpa-Khaii or Harpocrates .sitting on the Sriifii o-oose 
whicli Dr. Budge suggests may be here regarded as his mother, 
and therefore a form of Isi.s. At the same time he points out 
that one of the enemies of Osiris took the form of a goose 
and fled, but was caught by Horus and his head cut of£ It 
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is therefore possible that Harpocrates here rides the goose 
in triumph, and that he is thus master over his father’s enemy. 
Dr. Budge does not, however, much favour this view. 



Fig. (i. BOWL ix Tire niuTwii museum with fiult.e of isis rtding 
ox A DOG. (4.) 

Harpocrates, who as usual has his finger on his mouth, here 
wears the double crown of the South and the North, and 
the long lock of hair, significant of youth, on the right side 
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of his head. Radiating behind him are lotus flowers and 
buds. 

In the old mythology the Smen goose is known as the 



(tifat Lackler Xekek-ur winch laid tlic egg that accordino' to 
one view was the sun itself, and according to another the source 
whence came the whole universe. The scene here represented 
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may be the birth of Horu.s among the lotu.s flower.s at Na-athu 
in the Delta at sunrise, the goo.se taking the place of I.si.s, 
and also of the Great Sheshen or Lily out of -which Harpo- 
crates arose in another legend of the Sunrise. The pro-w of the 
ship dedicated to Isis a.s recorded by Appuleius * was formed 
like the neck of a goose, a bird sacred to that divinity. 



Fig. S. BO-\VL IX THE BEITISH MUSErM WITH HAKPOCRATES RIDING 
OX A GOOSE. t ) 

The bottom of the saucer is decorated by a rosette of twelve 
pointed petals -whicli neai'ly covers the whole of it. 

^o. 9 (B. 11. No. 3(S,.'312) is. like all the others, made of dark 
steatite, but has lost the whole of its margin. It was originally 
about 3J inches in diameter, and apparently plain all but the 


^letam, lib. xi. 
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principal lig'ure in Iiigli relief and a rosette of sixteen petals 
on the lower face (tig. 9). 

The tigure is that of Osiris Klienti Auieiiti, the king and 
judge of the dead. He wears the white crown with a plume 
at each side, and a pair of ram’s horns, t\'hich was the symbol 
of Khnemu : in each liand he holds a flail or whip. 

This completes the li.st of objects of this general character 
of whicli I am able to exhibit either the originals or casts. 

There are now two questions which recptire a solution if 
possible. For what purpose were these saucers destined, and 
to what period are they to be assigned 

The tirst question may, I think, be readily answered. 
They are libation vessels used in the ceremonial rites of the 
divinities whose images they bear. 



Fi- '.I p,(i\\-r. i.v Tun liiniisii jic-ki .m with I'leuEE oi- osnas khenti 

.V.ME.NTI. (g) 


This view is substantiated by a vessel (Xo. 10) of the same 
general character but belonging to a totally ditterent cult 
The vessel, like those lately mentioned, is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Dluscum ( tig. 10), It is 3] inches in outside diameter 
and about J incli in depth inside. It is almost devoid of orna- 
ment, but on the bottcmi inside is carved in relief a full-faced 
bust of Fallas helmeted and wearing a decorated cuirass with 
the (lorgonoion. In this instance the .spout is not, as in the 
ease of all the other ve.ssels cited, a mere useless projection, 
but has a well-dctined connexion with the inside of the 
vessel, so that libations could readily be poured through it. 

As to the manner in which the.se libation saucers were used 
not much can be said. According to Plutarch no libations of 
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wine were practised in Egypt before the days of Psammetichus, 
but in the account of the Isiac ceremonies given by Appuleius* 
libations of water and milk, either by itself or mixed with 
other ingredients, are mentioned. The title of ‘ libationers ’ 
was assigned to one of the orders of priest hood, t 

Drink-offerings and libations were in use from a very early 
period both among Jews and Gentiles. When Jacob set up 
the pillar of stone in Beth-el ‘he poured a drink-offering 
thereon and he poured oil thereon.’ J 

It is interesting to find on the memorial .slab of Laberia 
Felicia, high priestess of Cybele, the mother of the gods,§ 
preserved in the Vatican, tliat she holds in her right hand a 



Fig. 10. BOWL IX THE .\SHMOLE.\X JIUSErjI WITH BUST OF PALLAS. (\.) 

patella or libation cup of smalt .size, but, unlike those that we 
have been considering, perfectly plain. 

As to the date of these ves.sels, it is clear that thej' cannot 
be regarded as of pure Egyptian origin, liut that they must 
belong either to Ptolemaic or to Roman times. And here the 
vessel with Pallas seems to afford some assistance. From its 
characteristics with regard to the spout and its general capa- 
city it appears to belong to a rather earlier period than 
do the more highly ilecorated and shallow ^•essels with 
degenerate spouts that we have been considering : and yet 

^ hb. xi. 

t Budge, (rods of the Eyyptiam-, i. 101. 

I Genesis xxxv. 14- 

^ Baanieister. Dt nhmdlery 802. 
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the art of tlie bust of Pallas appears to be more of a late 
Koiiian character tlmii of an earlier period. 

Mr. F. LI. Griffitli is inclined to refer the Pallas to the Con- 
stantine period, and to regard the saucers as of earlier date. 
I lia\’e no fixed opinion as to the date of the objects which I 
liave l]eeu discussing. The argument from development may 
rest on an insufficient ba.sis, but I venture to propound the 
following (jUestion ; Is it po.ssible tliat these saucer-like vwssels 
can Ije properly assigned to the days when tlie worship of 
.Stn-apis and other Egyptian divinities was revived under 
•Julian the Apostate aliout A.D. dtiO, of whicli ample numis- 
inatic ex’idence exists? 

Take, for instance, the bronze coin of Julian, Cohen Xo. 84. 

(Jhv. DEO SERAPIDI. Bust of Julian, as Serapis.witli tlie 

modius on his head. 

Urr. VOTA PVBLICA. llarpocrates standing. 



I' ig. 11. eoiv or with isis sr.eT'ED ex a hunxinu doo. 


Or Ao. 88 M-ith the .same legvmls and Isis suckling Horus on 
the reverse; or again X'o. 99 with the reverse legend VOTA 
PVBLICA with Isis seated, facing, on a dog running to the 
leU, and turning his head back towards the goddes" On a 
com of Helena, wife of Julian, with her portimt as Isis Faria 
(Cohen X"o. 16), the same reverse type appears (fig. Ilf 

On the other hand it must be' admitted that the type of 
Isi.s seated on the running dog occurs on Imperial coins'of far 
Mrher date. Lckhel mentions it on a ' second brass ’ coin of 
Hadrian,* and on a coin of the same size of Faustina the 
Eider. t Cohen mentions the first of these two coin.s t and 
assigns another to Faustina II.§ This latter he reo-aVds as 
being possibly a small medallion. In the British Mus"eum are 

* Durf. Num. vi. .■>12. 

J llailrian No. HIGD. 


f Oj). cit. vii. 41. 

§ Faustina Junr. No. 298. 
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large brass coins with this reverse type struck at Alexandria 
under Antoninus Pius and Faustina II.* 

M. Dattari f in the magnificent Catalogue of the Alexandrian 
coins in his collection enumerates three ‘ large brass ’ coins of 
Trajan with Isis Sothis]; seated on a dog, and four of Anto- 
ninus Pius. § 

Inasmuch as the reign of Trajan extended from a.d. 98 to 
A.D. 117, when he died, we have in these coins absolute proof 
that the peculiar representation of Isis on her dog was known 
in Egypt some 2.50 years before the time of Julian, so that 
we cannot safely build upon the fact that the type was so 
well known in these later days when discussing the chrono- 
logical position of these patelhe. Still the greater abundance 
of coins with this type during the reign of Julian is of con- 
siderable .significance. 



I'll’ l-' lil.OXZIC I’L.MW'C WITH I!I’.(;AUI>,\NT Rt>TS. 


Their attribution to his reign receives .some corroboration 
from a bronze plaque, possibly the bottom of some wedding 
cup (fig. 12), wbich bears upon it the beads of a fourth" 
century man and woman looking at each other and the word 
VIVATIS. Around the whole is a rai.sed wreath which 
curiously resembles some of tho.se on the lower side of the 
libation cups that have formed the subject of this paper.’’ 

Sir Henry Howortii agreed that tliedateof these steatite 
carvings must be after the Ptolemaic period, and perhaps all 
of them should be assigned to the revival of paganism in an 
ideal form as a result oi' Julians reign. Evidence for this can 
be procured from the monuments, but it should be noticed that 


f 

+ 


Cut. Coin.s ot Ah'.faml rtd (1.S92), No<. 1121 and 13:19. 
A'limi. Amjg. AJc.randri ni. Cairo. I'.IOl 
Nos. 927-9. § Nos. 26bO-So. 
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on the Ptolemaic friezes and later representations of sacrifices 
libations were poured from small bottles, and there was 
nothing answering to the little saucers exhibited. It would 
be interesting to imjuire how and to what extent the ritual 
was altered when the Ptolemaic kings adopted the more 
ideal of the Egyptian gods. The worship of Isis survived 
not only down to the reign of Julian, hut even to the time of 
Justinian, as the Roman authorities derived a large revenue 
from the cult. 

Mr. Read remarked how little was known of the later 
Egyptian periods, which were neglected by Egyptologists in 
favour of the early dynasties. He contended that Arab 
anti(|uities were of still greater interest, as they had become 
so rare. He compared the steatite vessels with two of serpen- 
tine in the British Museum not mentioned in the paper. It 
might seem a far ciy from Egypt to North India, but there 
must be a somewhat close connexion between the carvings 
in ([Uestion. Both the specimens from Rawal Pindi were 
carve'I in reli(.'f with a figure mounted on a hippocamp, and 
had been published in connexion with the Oxus treasure.* 
Tiny Avere somewhat more roughly executed than those 
exhibited, hut in all jirobability served the same unknown 
purpose. The s})Outs on Sir John Evans’s specimens seemed 
to be survivals only, and were not functional ; none existed 
on the others mentioned. 

Sir JoHX Evans also read the following notes on a collec- 
tion of Pilgrims’ Signs or Amulets : 

“ I have much pleasure in calling the attention of the 
Society to a collection that I have formed of small buttons or 
phnpies of bronze each hearing a religious device and being of 
the same general character as those to which the name of 
‘ Pilgrims’ signs’ or xiijiKu uln has been applied. 

A series of .such signs, for the most part found in the 
Thames, has been described and illustrated by the late Rev. 
Thomas Hugo in An Jiin'i)li>iji(i.f Numerous notices of similar 
‘signs,’ will be found in the Journals of the Royal Archa?ological 
Institute and the British Arclueological Association, as well as 
in Roach Hinith’s ( 'ollf’ctaaea Anfajan. 

These ‘ signs,’ however, are (jf a totallj- different character 
from those that are now exhibited, being formed of lead or 

• (_). M. Dalton, The Trcamrc vf the O-eux (British Museum), Nos. 19:i. 194, 
pl. xxix. ' ^ 

I Vol. xxxviii. (ISGO), 128. 
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pewter, having the devices in relief, and, as a rule, the outlines 
made to follow those of the figures forming the badges. They 
are, moreover, for the most part of eaidier date than those now 
before you. The majority of these latter are circular or 
octagonal in form, though occasionally lozenge-shaped. Their 
surface is approximately flat, and they have at the back a 
short projecting stud or sometimes a loop, by which they were 
secured to the hat or to some other article of dress. Very few 
have holes in them through which a needle and thread could 
pass to sew them on the hat or dress. 

The most important and striking peculiarity that they 
present is tliat the devices have what aj^pear to be engraved 
outlines, and there is no trace of an 3 ’ relief. 

The metal also is dirt'erent, being apparentl}’ bronze, occa- 
sionally’ with so large a proportion of tin in it as to form a 
‘ speculum metal,’* so hard that steel will not scratch it. 
This circumstance seems to suggest that tliese badges were not 
actually engraved, but were ca.st in carefully pj-epared moulds, 
for which patterns or models of the badges engra\-ed on some 
softer material were employed. Moreover in some instances 
the outlines of the design give the impression that they’ are 
the result of casting rather than of engraving. 

It may be mentioned that this hard alloy’ has the advantage 
of being more fusible than bronze. 

The designs are without exception artistically drawn, and it 
seems not improbable that more than one of them are by the 
same hand though representing different saints. Of course 
there may have been some central manufactory from which 
the wants of the various shrines to which pilgrims resorted 
could be supplied. But the question arises are all these badges 
pilgrims’ signs or are not some of them of the nature of 
personal amulets ? In what I shall have to say with regard 
to the large number of representations of St. Barbara I shall 
point out the probability of both classes of objects being 
represented in the collection. 

As to date, the style of drawing and the lettering of some 
of the inscriptions point to a period between the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth. 
The usual dates assigned to the leaden or pewter sirjnacuUi 
are the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

I can refer to but few passages in which these bronze 
sigiidcuUf have already’ been published. What appears to be 
a badge of this character is described as being of copper and 

Speculum metal con>i>ts of about GS per cent, copper and 32 per cent, tin ; 
normal bronze of 90 per cent, copper and 10 per cent. tin. Ancient Bronze 
Implements, 41G. 
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bearing the representation o£ Our Lady of Hal upon it. It 
is circular and of fifteenth-century work, of rather larger 
size than usualj with an outer border perforated with holes 
for sewing it to the hat or dress.* Another more nearly of 
the .size of tliose here described is figured on the same page. 
It is of Our Lady of Walsingham. 

A third example, which closely corresponds with several of 
those now before us, is figured by L. Dancoisne.f It was 
found near Arras, and is circular, 1^ inch in diameter. It is 
described as being of copper foyt (irgente (speculum metal 
The device is the Virgin seated on a throne with the Child on 
her lap ; on either side is an angel, draped, holding a candle- 
stick, and in the exergue is the body of a child in swathing 
bands. The author considers it to refer to a sanctuary which 
passed for liaving witnessed the miraculous resuscitation of a 
dead child, but does not suggeH a locality. 

I am not at present aware of any other specimen of the 
kind being in any other collection than my own. Out of the 
twenty-one now exhibited three were found in England, two 
of them in Suffolk, at Ixworth and Woodbridge, and one in 
Kent. The remainder were nearly all found in France or 
(Termaiiy. It appears strange that I .should possess what 
seems to be a monopoly ot these objects. I have, however, 
been on the look out for them for five-and-thirty years or 
more, and I was fortunate enough to acijuire from the late 
-M. Charvet of Paris, in 18T'.i, a c.illection that he had formed, 
ily late frien hr A. Wollaston Franks also most kindly 
presented me ,li any e.xample that he happened to come 
across. 

It will now 1)0 well to de.scribe the whole collection in 
detail, and in doing so I shall adopt an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 


I. Saint Andrew. 

S.AIddREA ORA PRO MOBlS_ An apostolic figure, 
be:irded, bare-headed, with nimbus; he reads from a book 
which he holds in his right hand, and in his left holds a cross 
saltii-e. 

Circular, I j inch in diameter. Bought in Paris, I8l9. 

Saint Andrew is the patron saint of Bordeaux, the cathedral 
church of which town is dedicated in his honour. Though 

* /.p.N i/icdfi h .s rtd t /f H' II ihi Pas ih' Cafnt'^ (Ana^, ISf'O), i^7. 

t Collrrtanea AnfUjtnt. T-ii. 146. See also TraHsactlon.s t]ie London and 
M I d dl i\<i .r Arch'CologiraJ Sociffi/. ix. 134. 
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the attribution inaj- be questioned, it seems possible that thi.s 
badge wa.s issued in connexion with Bordeaux. The saint 
is, however, a patron of fishermen, so that the possibility of 
the button being a per.sonal amulet has to lie considered. 
For geais"^ is puzzled as to the attribution of a pilgrim’s badge 
representing 8t. Andrew. 

II. Saixt Barbara. 

1. Xo iiLscription. The saint with long hair and nimbus, 
standing near a scjuare tower with an eastern-looking dome, 
looking right, holding in her right hand a palm-branch and 
in her left an open book. A hill in the background. The 
whole surrounded by a circle of cable pattern within a 
lozenge, trefoils in the angle.s. 

Lozenge-shaped, 2 inches by If inch. Bought in Paris, 
1879. 

III. Saint Barbara {cunfinin'il). 

2. SAMCTA BARBARA ORA PRO IdOBIS on a band. 
The saint with tower and accessories as on Ao. 1, but the 
book in a different position. 

Lozenge-shaped, 1-J inch bv li inch. Bought in Paris, 
1879. 


nil. Saint Bwuwnx {raiiti it iwil). 

3. X^o inscription. The saint witli nimbus standing facing, 
but looking slightly to her left, holding in her right hand a 
book and in her left a large palm-branch which partially 
obscures a square tower with a kind of porch projecting from 
it, below three windows, the whole within an octagonal border, 
in hve of the sides a beaded border with an inner enoraved 
line. 

Octagonal, the sides curved inward.s, greatest diameter 
Ij inch. Bought in Paris, 1879. 

V. Saint Barbara [nrittinacd). 

4. Xo inscription. The saint standing, as on the last, but 
holding in her right hand a vertical palm and in her left an 
open book ; the sipiare tower has a porch, and above it are 
three windows. Cable pattern border. 

Circular, diameter 1 j inch. Found in Kent, 188G. 

Plomhs Histories trouies dana la St ine., 4tli t«er. 1,')2. 
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VI. Saint Baebaea (continued). 

5. Xo in.scriptioii. The as last, but holding in her 

right hand a large vertical palm and in her left a book : the 
scpiare tower has no porch, but there are three windows in the 
upper part of it ; to the right of it a flower springs from the 
ground. Border as last, but cable pattern rather than beaded. 
The metal is whiter than usual. 

Octagonal, but with the sides curved outwards, greatest 
diameter 1:[ inch. Oiven to me by the late Sir A. 
W. Franks, 1884. 

VII. Saint Baebaea (coE-ti/ziiecZ). 

6. Xo inscription. The saint with long hair and nimbus 
standing facing, in her right hand a large vertical palm, in 
her left an open book, behind a circular tower with three 
windows in its upper part. Cable pattern border. 

Circular, diameter l-,% inch. Bought in Paris, 1879. 

VIII. Saint Baeiura {conti n wul). 

7. X’o inscription. The saint, as usual, looking a little to 
her left, holding in her right a large vertical palm, in her left 
an open tiook ; to her left a square tower with three windows 
in the upper i)art, on tlie ground to her right a rose has 
sprung up ; usual cable pattern liorder. The outlines of the 
device are rough. 

Circular, diameter Iq^inch. Found at or near Ixworth, 
Surtblk. Warren collection. 

It is remarkable that no less than one-third of the objects 

that I am describing should bear the figure of Saint Barbara 

upon them. This fact, however, seems significant of these 

phnpies being in this case not memorials of a pilgrimage but 

personal prophylactic amulets. The saint was according to 

Cahier* patron of architects, artificers, artillerymen, founders, 

tennis - players, saltpetre - makers, brush - makers, hatters, 

armourers, tilers, carpenters, masons, and miners. .She was 

indeed a protector .against lightning and all kinds of sudden 

death, and against dying ‘ unhouseled, disappointed, un- 

aneled.’ Xo wonder then if amulets invoking her aid were 

popular, iloreover, if these are ennciijnes de pelerinti()e it 

is hard to say where was the shrine to which the niloVims 
11 1 
crowdcMl. 


Caracterlsfiquts dcs Sninh. GOS. 
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To understand the full meaning of the tower which is so 
con.stant an attribute of Saint Barbara Ave must refer to the 
legend of her life. This is given in de Yoragine’s Legenda 
Sanctorum* but I shall prefer a short abstract of her 
biography in Mrs. Jameson’s Lcijcndn ru 

A certain man, named Dioscoru.s, who was verj- rich^ and 
dwelt at Heliopolis in Egypt, had an only daughter, Barbara, 
whom he loved exceedingly. Afraid of being deprived of her 
by marriage he shut her up in a very high tower and kept 
her secluded from the eyes of men. Barbara, in her solitude, 
gave herself up to meditation, and among the results of her 
reflections was the conviction that the idols of wood and 
stone worshipped by her parents could not be really gods. 

While nursing this conviction she heard of Origen, wlio 
was liA'ing at Alexandria, as one who had demonstrated the 
vanity of idolatiy, and she sent him a letter secretly. In 
reply Origen sent one of his disciples disguised as a physician, 
who completed her conversion to Christianity and baptized 
her. 

The father, who was unaware of all these proceedings, was 
at this time absent, but mindful of his daughter's comfort 
had before his departure ordered a magnificent bath-chamber 
to be constructed in the tower. One day Barbara came to 
inspect the work, and seeing that the workmen had con- 
structed two windows, she ordered them to add a third. On 
their saying that it would involve a departure from her 
father’s orders, she answered, ' Do as I command ; ye shall be 
held guiltless.’ On his return her father a.sked lier why she 
had ordered three windows instead of two ; she answered, 
‘ Know, my father, tluit through three windows doth the 
soul receive light, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost : 
and these Three are One.’ Then her father, who was 
violently opposed to tlie Christians, drew his sword to kill 
her, but she fled to the top of the tower and was carried by 
angels to a place of safety. 

The place of her concealment was, however, found, and 
Dioscorus, whose love had been converted into unrelenting 
fury Avhen he found that his daughter was a Christian, 
dragged her forth by the hair and cast her into prison. He then 
denounced her to the jjrocon.sul IMarcian, a cruel persecutor, 
who caused her to be horribly tortured, but her faith was 
constant and she remained inflexible. At last h(‘r father 
carried her to a neighbouring mountain and cut ofl' her head. 


* Ed. l.jlS, folio, ccli. rrrxo. 
t 7th ed. 1S74, p. 492. 
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As he descended a fearful tempest arose, and lire fell on the 
cruel father and consumed him utterly. 

A' e liere st‘e the reason why a tower is so constant an 
attribute of Saint Barbara, and why in so many cases there 
are three windows together on one part of it. Tlie open book 
is signiheant of her studies in the tower and the palm is that 
of martyrdom.* 

The reputed date of her death is a.d. 235. 

IX. Saint Barbara and Saint Nicholas. 

No inscription. Saint Barbara as usual standing looking 
to right, in tier riglit liand a palm, in lier left an open book; 
facing her Saint Nicholas, mitred, his right hand extended, 
in his left a pastoral staff ; between the two saints a square 
towel' with tliree windows and a tub with three children in 
it : the whole witlun a border partly cabled or beaded. 

t'ircular, 1 ^ inch in diameter. Bouglit in Paris, 1879. 

We seem to have here an amulet invoking the aid of two of 
the must popular saints, each of whom is accompanied by a 
principal attribute. Saint Barbara's being the tower about 
which much has already been said, and Saint Nicholas the tub 
with the three children in it that he mii'aculously restored to 
life, (hi this subject more will be said under No. XYJII. I 
am not aware of any churches dedicated jointly in honour -of 
the.se two saints, but .such may exist. There are seven 
churches in England dedicated in honour of Saints Mary and 
Nicholas, t 


X. Saint Bavon. 

No inscription. The .saint with nimbus over his cap and 
with cloak over his out-door costume, his right hand in a 
gipcii-re at his waist and on his left a hawk ; to his right a 
siqnare tower, at his left a distant town (query Ghent). An 
engraved line forms a border. 

Octagonal, with sides curved inward.s. Greatest 
diameter 1[[ inch. Bought in Paris, 1879. 

I was at one time inclined to regard this badge as referring 
to Saint .Julian Hospitator, but it now seems to me that it 
relati's to Saint Bavon, the patron saint of Ghent, in wdiose 
honour the splendidly decorated cathedral church of that city 
is dedicated. In old times there was an abbey of Saint Bavon 
a little way out of tlheiit. Some ruined remains of it are 


=♦ S«‘«* nKo Kor<:rni’<, op. rif. 4th h*i. 
t linker's Otlo/it/nr of fltp Etu/hi^h 1 7twrr7/. 1 18. 
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still in exi.stence, the ijreater part of the huildino-.s havino- for 
strategical purpo.ses been seculari.sed in 1.5-S7 and razed in 
1540 by Charles V. 

According to Cahier the falcon was signiticant of the saint 
being of a noble fainilj’. 

Saint Bavon’s death took place in A.D. 053, G54, or 057 
according to ditierent account.s.* 


XI. Saix'J' Charlemagne. 

No inscription. The crowned emperor in armour standing 
facing but with his head turned a little to his right, a large 
mantle over his shoulders, in his right hand an orb and cross, 
from which depends a shield bearing an eagle displayed ('.) in 
his left hand a sword which rests upon his shoulder, at his 
feet a bird (0- The whole in a cable border with an inner 
circle. 

Circular, Iy^t- inch in diameter. Bouglit at Woodbridge, 
Suftblk, 1873. 

It seems probable that this badge may be connected with 
a pilgrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle, where Charlemagne was 
interred, and of which city he was one of the patron saints. 
He is better known as an emperor or a general than as a 
saint, but in the collection of the Society of Antiipiaries is a 
portrait of him wearing a nimbus in his .saintly capacity, 
though still clad in armour. 

Charles the Great died in the year 814 at the age of 
seventy -two. In the latter half of the twelfth century he was 
canonised at Aix at the command of Frederick Barbarossa.f 
and his remains enshrined. 

The ■ historia Karoli magni ’ will he found in the Lf'ijrnda. 
Sanctorxm.X 

A leaden medal of the IMessengers of the University of Paris 
is figured by Forgeais.^ Gn the obverse is the legend LA ■ 
CONFRIRI S. CHARLEM. around his standing figure 
and crowned in armour. 

XII. Saint Claude. 

SAMCre CLAV0I on a scroll. The saint in episcopal vest- 

See Butler, x. 117. 

t Butlor. i. 

X K<1. 1518. folio, ccliii. vfi'.stt. 

§ Plomh.'i II -ud. sor lid. 

1874. p. 140. 


(orjwraf'iona. 5th ser.. 18i‘»d. p. :?35, 
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ments standing facing, in his right hand an open book, in his 
left a crosier. 

Irregular octagon, the sides curved inwards, the two 
lower sides nearly flat. Greatest diameter 
1| inch. Bought in Pari.s, 1869. 

The little city of St. Claude lies at the junction of the Bienne 
and Tacon, in the Department of the Jura, about 19 miles 
northwe.st of Geneva. The cathedral church dates from the 
fourteenth century, and is all that remains of the wealthy and 
once powerful abbey. Among those who made pilgrimages to 
this spot Louis XI. i.s numbered as having visited it several 
times. 

Saint Claude was archbishop of Besaneon, and died 
A. I). (I9(!, or according to some 703. He was buried in the 
monastery of Saint Oyend, at the town then called Condate.* 
His body was discovered intact and without any signs of cor- 
ruption in 1248. It was placed in a silver shrine, and for 
many years was one of the most famous objects of pilgrimage 
in France. The monastery and town changed their names of 
Saint Oyend and Condate for that of Saint Claude. 

A history of Saint Claude will he found in the Lpgenrln 
Sa)i('ti)i'u ni.f 

Five leaden mpi-paux of Saint Claude are published by 
Forgeais.J 


XIII. Saixt John the Baptist. 

1. Xo inscription. The saint with flowing draperies 
standing facing, but looking slightly to his left, his right 
hand holding his cope on his breast,' in his left a lamb and 
cross on a book : from the cross Hies a pennon with a cross on 
its middle. A flower .springs on the saint’s left, a cable and 
line border round the uj)per part of the plarpie. 

Octagonal, with sides curved inwards, greatest 
diameter inch. Bought in Paris. 1869? 

XIIII. Saint John the Baptist (cot/L /a? er/). 

2. ecce+ CAPV s iohanis * batistc + iv disco + 

To the right King Herod, crowned and in royal robes, his 
right higher than his left : to the left Herodias crowned, her 
left hand laised, and in her right a dagger which she is pluiiu*- 

* Butler's Litr.> of thp vi. Ho. 

)■ Ed. 151S, fol. cexhiii. 

t (fp fit Hrd spr. p 107 , pt 4th ^er iSi)."). p. 182, 
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into the face of the Bapti.st, wliose liead lie.s in a charger 
between her and the king. Only the upper part of each tigure 
is represented. 

Circular, 1 | inch in diametei-. Bought in Paris, 1879. 

There can, I think, be liardly a doubt that the latter of 
these two pieces is a token of havdng made a pilgrimage to 
Amiens, for though the cathedral church is dedicated in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, the principal and most popular 
relic that it contained, and .still contains in a diminished foi-m, 
is the head of Saint John the Baptist, brought by Wallo de 
Sadou, canon of Amiens, from Oon.stantinople in 1204 at the 
time of the Crusades. On the north side of the stone screen 
of the choir is a series of .sculptures representing the acts and 
death of the Baptist. Among them is a scene closely allied to 
that presented on this badge. The Abbey of St. John of 
Amiens was perhaps the principal shrine for pilgrims. 

I po.ssess what appears to be the principal half of a mould 
cut in slaty stone, for a circular badge Iy' 7 ^ inch in diameter, 
showing in the centre the full-faced bearded head of the 
Baptist, and around the inscription 

S7\MCTE : lOHAMES : BAPTISTA. 

I bought it at Amiens many years ago. 

The preceding badge with merely the standing figure of tlio 
Baptist may possibly also be connected with Amietis. 

A very remarkable lead nignaculiDn from Amiens with the 
legend 

ecce. siriGn.vai-. facigi = BCAecioms : bapciscg 

has been puldished in Eoach Smith’s Collertancn Antiqua* 
It is also given with many others of the same kind by 
Forgeais. f 


XV. .Saint Julian Ho.spitator. 

The saint with nimbus in the prow of a boat working with 
a vertical oar; in the middle of the boat Our Saviour with 
nimbus standing facing, his right hand in an attitude of 
benediction, in his left a fluted conical cup ; seated in the 
stern a female saint with nimbus, holding a lantern, behind 
her a star and above her three more. An engraved line forms 
a border. 

A foliated octagon, greatest diameter 1 ,'v inch. Boue-lit in 
Paris, 1<S79. 

* Vol. i. pi. XXX. i. 
t 2Tid ver. 1803. p ‘jn 
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The romantic history of this saint Julian is well o-iven by 
Mrs. Jame.son.* The projjliecy of the hunted deer, the fultil- 
ment of that prophecy by his killing hi.s father and mother, 
and his repentance for this unintentional sin, would if related 
heri‘ occupy too much space. Suffice it to say that he and 
his wife settled as hermits on the bank of a great river, 
where by way of ptmance Count Julian by day and night, 
in sunnner and winter, ferried travellers across the torrent 
without fee or reward. His ferrying a leper across the 
stream on a winter's night, whom he placed in his own bed 
and who in the morning appjeared as an angel of light and 
absolved him from hi.s sins, has been a subject for artists. 

The plaijue seems to refer to another variety of legend, in 
which Saint Julian and his wife, ferrying one whom they 
regarded as a poor man across the stream, find that it is Our 
Saviour whom they have received into their boat. 

The cathedral and church of Saint Julian du Pre at Le 
i\tans are dedicated to another Saint Julian, and I am not 
aware of any sanctuary dedicated to him which was a centre 
for pilgrimage. The badge may perhaps be regarded as 
being rather an amulet than a pilgrim’s sign. 

According to Cahier t this .saint was a patron of travellers 
(finding them good lodging.s), of fiddlers, jugglers, mounte- 
banks, shepherds, pilgrims, inn-keepers, and travellers by 
water. 

Mrs Jameson I adds ferrymen and boatmen, and travelling 
minstrels who wander from door to door. 

Husenbeth § gives the arms of Saint Julian as ‘ argent a 
cross crosslet in .saltire, sable,’ and refers to Hark IMS. 5852, 
and Burke in his Gt‘neral Armory || as.signs the same arms to 
Julian or Julion. 

The arms of the Innholder.s’ Company of London are thus 
blazoned; If ' Az. a chev. ]ier pale and j)er chev'. gu. and ar. 
counterchanged betw. three garbs or, on a chief ar. a St. 
Julian’s cross sa.’ 

xVn earlier form is given by Stow ; ** a cross crosslet saltire- 
wise, impaling a clu'vron counterchanged per pale and pet- 
chevron and between three garbs . The company was incor- 
porated in the sixth year of Heiiiy \TII. = 1514-15. 


* Sacre<7 and Lf-qendarti Art. ii. 76 l\ 
t op.rif.kVA). 

J Oji. rit. 

^ (f/i / it Aj»p. ii '*7>. 

:iided 1S41. 

Burke, op at. v. 

*■* Siirrrif of Lxndon e*l 1 i;;;i 
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Tlie present arms of the ‘Innholders’ Company* were 
granted on the l()th December, 1034, by Sir Richard St. 
George, knight, Clarencienx King of Anns, and are thus 
blazoned in the Grant : ‘ Azure, a chevron Argent between 
three Oat Sheaves, Or, on a chief Argent a St. Julian’s Cross 
Sable.’ Crest ; ‘ A Starr Or appearing out of a Cloud proper.’ 
Supporters : ‘ Two Horses, Regardent, Argent.’ 


XVI. Notre Dame oe Lies.se. 

lios at the base of a cruciform compartment, in the centre 
the Virgin, crowned and with nimbu.s, apparently seated and 
holding the Child in front; on either side a smaller standing 
tigure of a female .saint each with a child in her arms and 
turned towards the middle figui-e, the whole within an en- 
graved circle. The angles left by the cro.ss are cross-hatched. 
There is a small hole at one side of the cross, the part in which 
there was probably a corresponding hole is broken oil'. 

Circular, diameter 1= inch. Bought at Chatcaudun, 
1870. 

Liesse is a .small town in the Department of the Aisne, 
about five miles from Coucy les Eppes, and nearly midway 
between Laon and Reims. It has a fifteenth-centuiy Pilgrim- 
age Church and a much venerated twelfth-century image of 
the Virgin, f said to have been carved by three nobles of 
Picardy, who were also Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
They fell into the hands of the Saracens at Ascalon in 1134, 
and were retained as prisoners at Cairo, where the Sultan of 
Egypt tried in vain to induce them to renounce the Christian 
religion. As a last resource he sent his daughter Ismcrie to 
convert them, but instead of being able to do ,so she was her- 
self converted to Christianity, and induced the prisoners to 
carve for her a statue of Our Lady, for whom she had a 
special veneration. Aid from heaven was sent to the knights, 
and shortly afterwards they and I.smerie as well as the statue 
were miraculously transported to Europe, and the lady was 
baptised at Laon.]: 

The cult of Notre Dame de Lies.ee flourished until Cjuite 
recent times, and in 17<S,5 there were in the town no less than 
21 goldsmith imugiers. 


* For this information I am indeliteil to Mr. Fianci^ Diutf, Clerk of ilie 
Company. 

t Murray's Ha)tilhooh. France, part ii. 3«>.S. 

j Furgeais’ Plomhs ll'o'tvru'a 1i ouri'a danx la Seme, dv I'cli n iKuii x 

1SG3, 2111 ! ser. p. 35 ct seqq ; 4th ser. lv:?r»5. pp. 124-7. 
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The two minor female saints carrying children engraved 
on this badge maj’’ be Saint Elizabeth with John the Baptist 
and Saint Anne with the \irgin Mary. 

XVII. The Nativity. 

The Infant Saviour on the ground between the Virgin and 
Saint Joseph both standing: the former with her hands in the 
attitude of prayer, a cow behind her : the latter with a staff in 
his left hand and an ass behind him ; between them a window 
through which a shepherd bearing a crook is looking. An 
engraved line forms a border. 

Octagonal, tlie sides curved inwards, gi-eatest diameter 
1 ^'!^ inch. Bought in Germany, 1894, and given 
to me by Sir A. \V. Franks. 

Assuming that this button is a badge of pilgrimage, it is 
difficult to" suggest a locality where the Nativity was the 
principal object of veneration. It seems therefore more 
probable that is a kind of religious amulet, possibly one which 
was a truly ‘ Christmas present.’ 

XVIII. Saixt Nicholas. 

BEATE + SANCTE+ niCOLAG^- ORA+ PRONOBIS + m, 

between two engraved circles. St. Nicholas in episcopal dress 
standing, looking to his right, with his right hand blessing 
three children in a tub, with his left holding a vertical 
pastoral staff. 

Circular, diameter 1| inch. Bought in Paris, 1879. 

Saint Nicholas. Bishop of Myra, is reported to have died in 
A. I). 82t), and he has in Kngland as well as other European 
countries been one of the mo.st popular of saints. In England * 
alone J7(l churches ai'c said to he dedicated in his honour. 

He is the patron of children and schoolboys, boatmen, 
fishermen, mariners and bargees, breakers-up of boats, 
travellei’s and pilgrims, brewers, coopers, wax-chandlers, and 
of those wrongfully convicted. He is also a defence against 
robb.'i-s. 

Jlrs. .Jameson devotes thirteen pages to his historjg but I 
shall content myself with Mr. J. H. Parker’s t shorter "account 
of the miracle commemorated on this placpie, as also on that in 
which .St. Barbara ami .St Nicholas are associated. 

During a dreadful famine in the country Nicholas as 
bishop of Jlyra went about from town to town visiting and 

* .fameNUi, op, ctf. p. 457 (note), 
t r ot the .inyhi'an thurvh. 
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consoling his Hock, and upon one occasion he took up his 
abode Ynth a man who was accustomed, during the scarcity, to 
steal little children and serv(‘ up their .salted remains to his 
guests. He set this dish before St. Nicholas, who at once 
perceived the fraud, and, chai'ging him with it, went to the 
tub in which the mutilated remains were kept in brine, and 
making the sign of the cross over it restored them to life. 

The button seems to be rather an amulet than a pilgrim’s 
sign, but Forgeais * suggests some attributions to localities 
should it be a signd.culmn. 

XIX. Saint Seba.stian. 

No inscription. The saint, with nimbus, partially draped, 
tied with his hands behind him to a tree and transfixed by 
several arrows, on either side an archer with a bow, the one 
to the left of the saint in armour, the whole within a circle 
of two engraved lines. 

Octagonal, with sides curved inwards, greatest diameter 
inch. Bought in Germany, and given to me 
by the late Sir A. W. Franks, 1894. 

Saint Sebastian is the patron f of cross-bow men, archers, 
gunsmiths, dealers in old iron, and a pre.server against the 
plague and distemper in cattle. It is probably his guardian- 
ship against the plague that made liis cult popular and led to 
his being regarded as a patron .saint of Soi.s.sons. 

The saint was born at Narbonne,]: .settled at Milan, and 
suffered death under Diocletian in a.d. 288. In carrying out 
his sentence he was first tied to a tree and shot by archers, 
but not killed. After recovery he was again sentenced, and 
was finally beaten to death. 

There may have been a shrine in honour of this saint at 
San Seba.stian in .Spain, only a few miles over the French 
frontier, but the probability .seems to be that this button was 
a personal amulet worn as a preservative against the plague 
rather than a record of a pilgrimage. § 

XX. Haint Buaire No. 1. 

S.SVAIRE on scroll in base. Three bishops seated under 
an arcade of semicircular arches looking at the winding 
sheet displayed before them, on which are depicted two 

Ojf. fit. 4th ser. I8r»5, p. 179. 
t Cahier, /ij>. rif. 6:4o, 

X Parker, op. eit. 284. 

§ But see Forgeai'j. op. cif. 4th ser. ISti.'). p lily. 
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iuipressioiis of Our Saviour’s body, bead to head. An 
engraved line i'onus a ])order. 

Oetagoiial, tlie sides curved inwards, greatest diameter 
1 , inch, llought in P;iris. 


XXI. , Saint Suaike No. '2. 

S.SVAIRE on .scroll in base. Device as on No. 1, but the 
arc.idi' seems to be slightly I’oliated ; the whole within a cir- 
cular engraved line which forms a border. 

Circular, diamet('r inch. Bought in Paris. 

In considering these badges our memory naturally reverts 
to the discussion which took place in 1902 and 1903 with 
regard to the holy shroud of Turin, which Dr. Paul Yignon* 
attempted to prove, on what he regarded as scientilic grounds, 
to be the actual shroud in which the body of Our Saviour 
was wrapped. The scienlitic aspect of the question was fully 
discussefl by Professor ]\Ieldola and several corre.spondents in 
and I need do no more than refer to that periodical. 

.C more important document tlian that of Dr. Vignon, 
especial I \' from the historical point of view, is an article in 
the ilii clrirji- fniiiriiixl by the Jesuit Father Herbert 

'I’liurston. Ill it he shows that in addition to the shroud of 
Turin, wliich seems originally to have come from Chambery in 
France’, there were .s(‘Vi’r,d other relics of the same character in 
that countrw 'The most noteworthy were at Lirey, near 
Tro\'es (which attracted a laige number of visitors), Cadonin, 
Compiegnc. and Besancon. 

Among these it is hard to select the particular place at 
which these xKjuncula were i.ssued, but on the whole I am 
inclined to follow the opinion of Forgeais,^ who assigns a 
leaden plate giving the Holy Shroud spread out on an altar 
bearing two shields upon it, one with the arms of an arch- 
bishop of Besancon upon it, to that citjv 

He goes on to say that formerly there was preserved in the 
catheilral church of Bc’sancoJi a Smut Sun ire which each 
year on Easter Day and the Sunday after Ascension l)a\' 
attracted a considerable number of pilgrims. Among otheV 
authors he cites Chitliet.j| 

’ /vB hin'cul tlr scient{fiq)n', Taiis, rj()2. The Shroud of 

Chri.''f. Loniloii. 

+ Vul. lx\u. 241, etc 

:J: !.■) Nov. ami 15 I)op. KMi2 

§ Op. rit. Itb -or. 1^15. \t. 10.5. 

Jj‘ hncenf pvhhrohhn^ Chrhti. Antwer}). 1*124, 
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Having now considered in detail the object. s exhibited I 
have nothing to add to what has been said, except that it 
ajipears to me that a strong case has been made out for 
regarding a large proportion of them as coming witliin the 
category of personal amulets rather than that of pilgrims’ 
signs.” 

Mr. Read thought it most probable that the designs were 
produced by etching with acid in the ordinary way, and not 
by engraving ; otherwi.se there would be probably more than 
one from a single mould. They certainly seemed to be of the 
nature of hat-badges or enseignes, as seen iu portraits of the 
sixteenth century. These were borne by common people and 
were of cheap and ordinary material, whereas gold specimens 
have only come down to us in small numbers. 

Sir John Evans said that if etching were the process 
adopted, it would seem that the subjects would have to be 
drawn afresh in each case by a competent draughtsman. 
Some specimens showed a roughened surface at the bottom of 
the sunk lines, as if from sand moulds. 

W. H. St. John Hope, Es<j., M.A., A.ssistant Secretary, read 
the following notes on on early enamelled shield of the arms 
of Gernon. found at Leez Priory, Essex. 

“ The enamelled shield before you was found last summer 
during some levelling operations at Leez Priory, Essex, now 
the residence of Mr. M. E. Hughes-Hughes, by whose kindness 
the shield is exhibited. It is of hammered copper, and 
measures inches in length by o-p,., in width across the 
top, with curved sides having a radius of .5| inches. 

Both the back and the front have the edges beaten up to 
form a slight ridge, which has been u.sed on the front to serve 
as a hold for the enamel decoration. 

This is 'pily tcai'[/ of >iix p 'itre.-<, alternately white and red, 
the W(.dl-known arms of several members of the Essex an<l 
Derbyshire family of Genion. The wavy lines are drawn 
with considt'rabh^ skill and regul.-iritv, but there are no metal 
lines or ridges separating the two colours, which abut directly 
again.st each other. When first di.scovei'ed the enamel was 
practically perfect, but a slight injury which it has since 
received enables us to see that before the enamel was'applied 
the limits of the red colouring were marked on the copper by 
deep grooves, with vertical edges towards the white. 

The shield has no rivet holes or other sign of attachment to 
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anythin^, but is otlierivise of the same character as the 
shields found in early monumeutal brasses, from that of the 
elder Sir John Dabernon to about 1825, which were fixed to 
the slab by being embedded in pitch. The example before us 
has now no traces of pitch, but there is nothing against its 
having formed part of the heraldic decoration of a brass. 

The priory of Leez was founded for Austin Canons about 
1280 by Kalph Gernon and dedicated in honour of Our Lady 
and St. John Evangelist. 

But little is known of its history, and there are no records 
of the monuments contained in it.s church nor of the persons 
buried thei-ein. 

In a description of the shield lately communicated to the 
Essex Archa’‘ologiea! Society by Jlr. Sliller Christy it is 
suggested as ' possible,’ and ' even probable,’ that the shield 
was originally on the tomb of the founder, and it is claimed 
that ‘ there is no reason why the shield should not be as early 
as 1247,’ the date of the founder’s death. 

3Ir. Miller Christy ’.s suggestion is a tempting one, but I am 
afraid it must be set aside by the cold-blooded evidence of the 
lierahUy. 

Among the charters of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir 
Castle is one granted by William Gernon, son of the same 
Kalph Gernon who founded Leez I’ricuy, and ilr. J. Horace 
Round has pointed out to me that the appended seal bears 
a shield of arms, y'uf// ivnri/ of ai.r plrres. Two undated 
charteis in the British Museum granted apparently by him 
also have seals of his arms, which are 2X(f// wavy ofsi.v jjieces. 
This William Gernon died in 1258. 

His son and heir Kalph succeeded him, being then thirty 
years old. Two undated charters in the British Mu.seum 
were granted by him, and each has an armorial seal appended. 

One of these is described in Mr. Birch's catalogue as having 
a shield ‘ paly wavy of ten.’ On examining the original 
I fiml that it clearly bears five •pllvti uvry meeting in 
hose. The shield on the other seal Mr. Birch says is ‘ paly 
wavy of six,’ but it is plainly iiHy vyivy of six pieces, 
meeting in base, or the .same arms as those on the enamelled 
shield. On the other hand Jlr. Round describes a seal of this 
Ralph Gernon on another Belvoir charter as ‘ paly wavy of 
six.'* Kalph Gernon died in 1274, which brings us to a more 
po.ssible date for the shield under notice. The difference 
between the arms on the three seals is interesting, but not 

» MSS. C,i,ionl<.o,n,. MSS. of the Dulse of Rutland at Ih lnar 

(',sdh‘. iv III, 
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material for a time when heraldiy was in a fluent state, and 
it may be that the five wavy piles represent a transition from 
the paly wavy shield of Ralph’s father to the plly wavy 
arms which he perhaps adopted later, and passed on to his 
descendants. 

They were certainly so borne by his eldest son William, 
and Mr. Round has pointed out to me two more of the 
Belvoir charters, granted by William Geriion in 128(j and 
1306, which have seals of his amis. There are also two 
charters in the Briti.sh Museum sealed with his seal, but 
granted by his grandson Sir John (iernou in 1334 and 1352. 
The arms on this are clearly pily irary of six jyieees, but are 
described by Mr. Birch as being ' paly wavy of si.v.’ 

Another son of Mdlliaui Oernon, wdio calls himself • M’illiam 
Gernon the Younger,’ on a seal appended to a deed of 1325, 
ditferences his father’s arms by making the tinctures red 
and ermine. In the seal this shield is charged upon the 
breast of a two-headed eagle. 

To conclude, it will be seen that the enamelled shield can 
hardly refer to the founder of Leez Priory nor to his son, 
since both can be shown to have borne their arms difl’erently. 
But it may well have formed part of a monument of Ralph 
(.Ternon, who died in 1274, or even of his son M’illiam, who 
died in 1327. Unhappily we do not know where either was 
buried. 

The other object, also exhibited by Mr. Hughes-Hughes, 
was likewise found at Lrcz Priory. It is of bronze or latten, 
and apparently part of a circular ring about 3^ inches in 
diameter, with an invected edge and a quatrefoiled opening 
in the middle. d’he ring was divided into twenty lobes, 
alternately plain and pierced with a shicld-like opening. 

The fragment bears no signs of any fastening, but there 
are some traces of wear on the umler edges of the quatrefoil 
opening which suggest that ivhen complete the object may 
have been a horse trapping. 

Otherwise its purpose like its date is .somewhat uncertain.” 

Thanks wmre ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and e.xhibitiun.s. 
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Thursday, 20th February, 1908, 

Sir EDWAKD WILLIAil BRABEUOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following' gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to he returned to the donors : 


From the Author Report on the F'.xploration on Little Down Fiehl, Lan^Jown, 
May ami September. UM.)7. Ry TIios. S. Rn-ih. Svo. Rath. lOOS, 

From A. II Lvell, FMp, M..\., F.S.A. ; — Gieek Vases, historical and descriptive. 
Ry Susan Homer. IVith a preparatory note hy Dr. A. S. Murray. Svo. 
London, ISPT. 

From HaroM Sand-, Es(p, F.S.A. : — Le (lhatean Uaillard et rarchitectnre 
militaire an -xiii". siecle. Far M. Dieulafoy. Ito. Faris, ISdS. 

From the .\uthor ;--lTc-Roinan hionze vome ol’erings from Dcspehaperros in 
the Sierra Morena, Spain. Ry Horace Saiular.s. F.S.A, IVith supplement. 
Ito. We^tmui'tcr, l'.»oC>. 19l>7. 

From the Author Tiie work of George Devey. Ry Valter H. Godfrey. 
Fiivately printed, fol. London, Fjn7. 

Edward Hudson, Es<(., was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. Osc ar Montei.ius, Hon. F.S.A., communicated a paper 
on the Chronology of the Bronze Age in Great Britain and 
Ireland, illustrated by lantern slides of the types characteristic 
of the live periods into which it might be divided. The scheme 
was first put forward in the Vates Leccures at FTniversity 
College, London, in 1900, and was on the same lines as the 
autlior's chronology for other European countries. It may be 
.summarized as follow.s ; 

“Period I. (more jtroperly tlie Copper Age, before bronze 
was known) , from about 2.500 to 2000 R.c. Leading types : 
flint celts and stone axe-hammers, daggers, spear-heads and 
arrow-heads of flint, flat ‘ celts ’ of copper imitating flint forms, 
daggers of copper or poor bronze, buttons with v-perf orations, 
‘ drinking cups ’ and ‘ food vessels ’ of pottery, burials in 
barrows or tree-coflins, also after cremation in cists or urns. 

Period II. (first pore Bronze Age), 2000 to 1650 R.c. Leading- 
types : flat celts with spreading edge and flanged celts, 
daggers with rivets, halberd blades, gold ‘ lunuhe,’ cinerary 
urns, idso nnburnt burials in barrows. Stonehenge and Ave- 
bury already built. 
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Period III., KioO to 1400 B.c. Leading types : celts with 
high ridges, palstaves, daggers tanged, riveted, or socketed, 
bronze and gold tores, burials probably after cremation (but 
rare), metal hoards. 

Period IV., 1400 to 11.50 u.c. Leading types: later palstaves, 
socketed celts, rapiers and leaf-shaped swords, long chapes, 
razors, socketed spear-heads with loop.s, cylindrical ferrules, tores 
and armlets, cremations in barrows or cairns, hoards of metal. 

Period V., 1150 to 800 b.c. Leading types: winged celts of 
Continental type, socketed celts, tanged or .socketed chisels, 
gouges, and daggers, winged chapes, circular shields, trumpets, 
socketed spear-heads with openings in blade, pins, bracelets, 
buckets of bronze, cremations in barrows or urnfields, hoards 
common. 

A large number of selected bnds were brought forward in 
.support of this scheme, which was admittedly at variance 
with views generally held ; and parallels were cited from 
Hallstatt in Austria and North Ital^', where the chronology 
was not so uncertain as elsewhere. Early celts from Britain 
had been found in association with dateable objects in Sweden, 
and the occurrence of both tin and copper in Britain rendered 
it probable that the Bronze Age began here at an earlier date 
than in Scandinavia. The above dates were only given in 
round numbers, e.g. IboO represented the middle of the seven- 
teenth century.” 

Akthi'k J. Evan-s, E,sq., M.A., Eitt. D.. F.K.S., F.S.A., 
submitted some criticisms, which he has subsequentlj’ ex- 
IMuded as follows : 

'■ Every arclueologist must acknowledge the special qualifica- 
tions brought by L)r. Montelius for the treatment of this most 
complicated subject. Many years have passed since in his work 
on the Bronze Age Chronology of Sweden (Tkhhesfihnn'mg 
iiiom Bronsuldem ) he fir.st laid down the principles of a 
definite succession of approximately dated periods in this 
prehistoric field. In one .shape or another he has applied the 
same principles to the whole European area, and is developing 
it in great detail in his monumental work, Ld CifiUxation 
prihidirf fii Italie. He is thus able to look at the subject 
from the broadest standpoint, and to bring to his assistance, 
such synchronisms as are .supjdied by the Fjalkinga hnd in 
Sweden, in which two imported bronze celts recognised by him 
as belonging to the beginning of the true Bronze Age in 
Britain were associated with contemporary Swedish and 
Italian examples. His results have also been arrived at by the 
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comparison of the overlapping elements in a series of British 
deposits as well as through the continued application of the 
tj'pological method. 

As far as I myself can judge from a summary acquaintance 
with llr. IMontelius’s proposed classification, the general suc- 
cession of the Five Periods may be conditionally accepted. In 
all such broad sy.stems of classification, however, it is, of 
course, easy to find individual exceptions. It may, for 
instance, be pointed out that Dr. ilontelius’s statement that 
the flat type of bronze axe had ceased by his Third Period 
requires some modification. In the founder’s hoard from 
Hounslow Heath, now in the British Museum, together with 
representative implements of his Fourth Period, occurs a 
typical example of a flat bronze celt. It is probable, more- 
over, from their excessive abundance there, that there was 
considerable late survival of flat celts in Ireland. Yet no one 
doubts the general po.steriority of the flanged and socketed 
types._ 

It is also somewhat surprising to find Dr. Montelius 
referring to this Third Period (a negative feature of which is 
the non-existence of socketed spear-heads) certain fine gold 
tores which occur on both sides of the Channel. But on 
the (faulish side, at any rate, they occur in association with 
socketed spear-heads ; witness the magnificent tore from 
Falaise in (’alvados, from my father's collection. 

The approximate chronology of various early phases of 
primitive European culture must largely rest on "an Egyptian 
iiasis, and cmisiderablo uncertainty still attends Egyptian 
dates earlier than the eighteenth dynasty. The new system 
however, of Egyptian chronology advocated by Dr. Eduard 
3Ieyer on the basis of the Sothic cycles has, at any rate, the 
advantage of offering greater precision than has yet been 
attained, and may be .said at this moment to ‘ hold the field.’ 
It is interesting, therefore, in view of certain early connexions, 
that may now be regarded as made out, between Egypt 
and ftlinoan Crete, to inquire what light the new chronology 
throws on early ‘ Copper Age ’ culture of the vEgean, and 
indirectly on that phase of culture to its wider bearnigs. 

The sixth dynasty of Egypt, according to Meyer’s chrono- 
logy, dates from about 2400 to 2900 ji.e. The direct relations 
in which it can be shown to have stood with Crete * serve as 
a a r/ao for dating a .series of primitive ossuaries 

the contents of which stand in their turn in connexion with 

’ Tlie full evidence of thi> will he given in mv fortheornin>r work Srrint,, 
J/nicn. voj ] ' ^ J 
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those of the early cist graves, such as those of Ainorgos and 
various Algean sites. We have here a basis for tlie approxi- 
inate dating of various early forms of copper implements and 
wi-apons that appear in tlie.se deposits, churaeteristlc among 
which are the sub-triangular dagger-blades and flat spear- 
heads with double perforations for the attaclimeiit of the 
shaft. 

It does not appear, however, tliat the Fritish t_\'pes of tliis 
class cun be reckoned among its primitive elements, and we 
must infer that the Copper Age (or, as it miglit bo more 
accurately described the ‘ Chalcolithic Period ’ ) in this country 
must start from a .somewliat later date, probably not earlier 
than the beginning of the Second Millennium n.c. It would 
thus appear that if the new Egy[)tian ehrono]o,gieal yvstem is 
to be accepted, Dr. 3[ontelius's estimates of between 2.j()0 and 
2000 li.C. for his First Period must be put down some .;00 years. 

These considerations naturally also aflect the beginning of 
Dr. ilontelius’s Second Period, the first of the pure Bron/e xVge 
in this country, the rough chronological limits of which he Axes 
at between 2000 and 10-50 itc. iMoreover with regard to this 
he seems to have left out of account the e\idence afforded by 
the finds of certain small imported objects which .servi- as a 
direct link of connexion between prehi'-^toric Britain aiid the 
Mediterranean world. 

These are the beails and (pioit-like pi-ndants of faience or 
Egyptian porcelain found chiefly in the .South of England, as 
well as in \'arious parts of Scotland and in Ireland. Among 
these a particular cla.ss of Iieads of elongated form, consisting 
of a series (jf sub-globular beads weldetl together (tig. l)*to 


li.e. 1. 



lAir.Nci: ucAU'. scioiK nuriiY. i..vki; .vnm i.\n hill. wilT' 


the number of from three to nine, will lie found to have a 
special chronological impurtanc<‘. The colour of the vitreous 
glaze of these compound beads, as of all the objects of the 
present category is, when well preserved, of a pale greni or 
blue, lliey have been foiiml in a series of barrows extending 
over a large part <if *he South of England, including ( ’oi'iiwall, 
Dorset, M ilts., and Sussex. In the Xorth of England they 
are rare, but specimens oeeurred in a gra\e m-ar Dritlield in 
5'ork.shire.f In .Scotlaml, on the other hand, the finds are 

“ St’p ]>. yi . Atjt O'nuhy ‘J''. f.”. DT. 

t McrtiiiKT. Foi'tij Ift//*'" lie.<citi ! In 
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fairly numerous, extending over Wigtonshii-e, Ayrshire, Elgin, 
Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire.* In Scotland their general 
cDnnexiun with the Bronze Age is well established, and in 
England they are associated with a class of barrows belong- 
ing, in a broad sense of the word, to the early part of the 
pure Bronze Age. They have been found, for instance, in a 
barrow at Lake belonging to the group which produced the 
magnilicent dig’ger witli the gold-.studcled hilt. In a barrow 
at Svi'f'ncot, A ilts , beads of this class were found above a 
cist containing a Vjronze dagger with three large rivets 
resembling a specimen attributed by Dr. Montelius to his 
Second Period. ( )ther.s, from St. Just, Cornwall, were asso- 
ciated with flint arrowheads. 

It is to bo noted that in similar early Bronze Age inter- 
ments these beads are- associated with a peculiar class of 
‘ ([uoit-shaped ’ t)en(lants of the same glazed material. These 
have the same range as the compound beads, being found 
in the south of England, in Scotland, and Ireland. They 
generally have a smalt projecting knob, in one case an 
attached loop ; t t>ut an Irish variety con--ists of a plain ring, 
exacth' resembling a miniature (pioit. The specimen repro- 
duceil in tig. 2 was found in a barrow at Blount Caburn, 
Sussex, J with bi-ads suel'. as tlnisc described. In another 
interesting find of this class, that from Aldbourn, Wilts,§ similai- 
beads were found, with a ipmit-like pendant of the same type 
as tig. 2, but made of jet, and evidently representing a native 
imitation of tla- faience prototype, of which examples occur 
in other Bronze Age barnnvs of the same period. With these 
were the remains of a bri^nzi- blade, and a box, ov ptjjris, of 
dark-faced pottery, presenting incised and punctuated tri- 
angles and chevrons, marked out with a white inlaying. Such 

T^'-eful niiiterial'- rclatin;; to fintU and the various forms of these gla/ed 
head'' aiul pendants line been ccllected by Mr. h. Me. L. iNIaim in I^rocf't'dunja 
nf fid' of Aid dj iiurii'n of ScofhiifiL lx. r>''7, and ]>. blii> and by the 

Hull. Jt'hn AbtTcroinliv. Aiithyoiodorjn ul JoiiriiiiL xxxv. (IIM),;*) 
yiv. Abeicnnnb\ comdiide" (|). oiU) tliat imptUTation of the beail- in question 
coincide" with part ol tlie llalKtatt peiiod ot Central Kurope, and may be placed 
appro-xiinatcl) between POo ainl (iOO iLf’. '’I'hc a"MiciatD)n with tliC'C mf amber 
ornament" in the W]lt"li're Bairow". a^ he ju-stly point" out. answers rather to 
the eaily lion Am* prai tic^^' <;n the (’tmtinent than ti> the i<uie Ibon/.e A<;e, at 
any rate in the Central Knrupean aiea. I luue touched on these connexions 
liciow. It will l»e "Cen, Ih'Wtwer, that the evidence tend-< to cairv ba<-k 

the tii"t iiitrnductB’ii ot the"e Lilized heads and ornament" in Britain to a some- 
what earlier date tlian ^on nr, 

t 111 the ca"c ot a "juMinicn tonnd in a Bionze A;:e •• thurible at Clayton 
Ihll. Su""e.x, -l/vC/ /'’ey/,-/// ./.■iir/oil. xix. 1 m>; ArehfCidiujn al ('olUc- 

fttmi. viii 

X lIor"tield. Jlidort/ vf Lt icr-^, 17. The objects are now in the British 
Mu"('um. 

j; Prucoi’d ! mj-. of rln' ,-^ot/ifii of Anfiqiuiyif.y, Hud. iS. "viii. 173. 
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ceramic decoration is rare in Britain, but i.s cliaracteristic of 
a wide Mediterranean area, extending from Spain to Troy and 
pjre-bistoric Egypt. 

It will be .seen that the.se glazed 
beads and pendants are character- 
istic accompaniments of a whole 
series of barrow tinds belonging to 
the earlier part of the pure Bronze 
Ago in this country. They belong 
in the main to Montelins’s Period 
II., but some dagger forms like that 
of Sju’eneot approach the border.s 
of his Third Period. 

MM have now to deal with the e pexiuxt- 

remarkable fact that the glazed puoji bl-ei.vi,. .mt. cabuex- 
compound beads, such as that lcwe.s. ({.) 
figured above, answer to those 

of a special Egyptian fabric within approximately-fixed 
chronological limits. Although this tj'pe may well have 
exi.sted before the eigliteenth dynasty, the earliest examples 
known to me are from a foundation deposit of Queen 
Hatshopsut* c. J.jOO r.c. They are also found at l)eir-el- 
Bahri. In the Palace of Tell el-Amarna (c. PISO-ldoO R.c.), 
they are specially abundant, and they continue awhile under 
the nineteenth dynasty (1320-1200).! 

Although it is soniewliat difficult to judge of the original 
appearance of many of th.e.se beads in their present condition, 
tlie dull blue tone of .some examples 
maj’ be best paralleled by nineteenth 
dynasty beads of this class. It may in 
any case be assumed that they did not 
at once obtain a vogue as far west as 
Britain, and we may take the middle 
of the fourteenth century n.c as the cokxwwll W) 
limit beyond which it is hardh' safe to 

carry back tlu“ interments with which this class of bead is 
associated. But even taking I.'kIO ii.<', as the upward limit, it 
would mean a considerable lowering of Dr. Montelius's 
chronology, which places his Second Peiiod between 2000 and 
16,')0 11 . r, Tlie eighteenth dynasty did not itself begin before 
15S0 ii.c, and it is certain that beads of this class were not 
common in Egypt before the Mew Empire. 

It must, h.owever, further be remarked that though the 
‘ compound ’ beads may have been in part at least manufac- 

* In tlie Aslnii.ilcau ^riiM-uin 

j Certiiiu -mall tUri\ati\e luim- ^tiU ueeiir uuiier later liyiia-cies. 
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lured in Egypt itself, certain varieties of these, such as a 
somewhat rude barrel-shaped bead (tig. 3), found with other 
normal examples at St. Just, Cornwall, do not answer to any 
Egj’ptian form. The disk-shaped pendants, though of the same 
glazed material, seem also to be non-Egyptian. All this points 
ti) the conclusion that these small faience 
ornaments were partly at least imported 
from .some intermediate centre of manu- 
facture. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the 
existence of another class of glazed bead 
in the shape of a kind of star (tig. 4). Of 
this type only a single example has been 
noted among English finds,* but it is 
of fairly freiiuent occurrence in tScotland in the same Bronze 
Age associations t as the other faience beads and pendants, 
and is also found in Ireland. 

These somewhat coarse ‘star’ beads, of which a specimen is 
shown in tig. 4, are also oitviottsly of non-Egyptian fabric. 

But I venture to think that it is also none 
the less certain that they were derivatives 
of Egyptian forms. ‘Star’ beads of smaller 
size and more tinislied fabric (tig. 5) were 
foun(l togetlier with numerous representa- 
tives of the ‘ Compound ’ class in the Palace 
of Tell el-Amarna tc. loSO-lS.IO B.c.). It 
will be seen from the example given in 
Fig. 5 that we have here the undoubted 
prototypes of the larger or more ungainly 
‘star’ beads of the Briti.sh Bronze Age 
de}) 0 .sits. But if the prototj’pe of these 
belongs to the fourteenth century before 
our era it is clear tliat these derivative and 
degenerate forms, which must have ema- 
nated from .some nou-Egvptian source, 
date from a somewliat later perioil, perhaps nearer 1200 before 
onr era. 

A as tliere in the (Mediterranean area anv intermediate 
agency to wliich we may rea.sonahly ascribe" the origin of 
these deri\ ative tyjies ' 

It is certain that faience beads imitated from tlie Egyptian 
were very early manufactured in ilinoan Crete. The Minoan 

* ArcJuicoJiuji.f. xxx. 

t A - of ihi^ kiinl \va- with roniftoninl " hoiuK like 

i in II liToii/.e Atie uiu burial at Steveiibton in Ayrshire. Stc L. Me. 
Maun, 1 1 Krrt’fn /i>jy Kf r/tr ,tt Anf uiwines of iScotland. lx. u87. 
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glazed beads go back to the date of the sixth Egyptian 
Dynasty, but none of these earlie.st types corresponds with 
those with which we are at present concerned. Some faience 
beads perfectly answering to tlie Egyptian ‘ compound’ class, 
though of paler colour, were found in the ‘Temple Repositories’ 
at Knossos, belonging to the close of the Middle Minoan Age, 
and dating at least as early as 1600 n.c. 

Moreover in a sarcophagus belonging to a Late Minoan bee- 
hive tomb of the Phaestos Cemetery* were found, with other.s, 
certain elongated beads, with a pale blue glaze (tig. 6), which 
mu.st certainly be regarded as representing an indigenous 
out-growth of the Egyptian ‘compound’ type. These beads 
obviouslj^ belong to the derivative class and otter some 
analogj' with fig. 3 above. The character and associations of 
this interment show that its contents belonged to a very late 
Minoan Age corresponding with the latest 
‘Myceniean’ Period of IMainland Greece, and 
approximately to be referred to the thirteenth 
century before our era. The fact, thus estab- 
lished, that the Cretan artificers mode glazed 
beads of this class suggests the possibility that 
the distribution of this and other types de- 
rived from the Egyptian may have been due 
to a colonial expansion of the great Minoan 
Empire. 

Cr again, when we realize how much of 
Phcenician arts and crafts is really ^finoan at 
second hand, it is cpiite within the limits of 
probability that the westward diffusion of those 
derivative types of Egyptian beads may have been due to 
Pln.enician commerce. If, however, these ‘ compound ’ and 
‘ star' beads, and (pioit-like pendants, reached the Bronze Age 
inhabitants of Britain through Phoenician agency, it is highly 
improbable that this could have taken place earlier than 
1100 u.c. 

There is a further circumstance which greatly tends to 
bring down the date of the barrow finds with which these 
imported beads and pendants are associated. In the same 
Bronze Ago deposits to whicli they belong occur necklaces of 
jet, amber, or combined bone and amber, consisting of several 
strings of beads united at intervals by plates having a perfora- 
tion for each string. But this very well defined class of 
necklace fits on very closely to a typical ‘ Hallstatt ’ form of 

L. Sfivicrndni. Sc/iri t‘ ,scoj}ertc nelhi necropoVi di Pliaesto.^. ^MdniimeTiifc 
Aiiticlii. 1904. i<'o2-XK tig. LoiV. 
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amber and bone necklace which was still in voo'ue in Central 
Europe in the eii;'hth and seventh centuries before our era. 
Adniittinu' that the necklaces of our British l)aiTOWS may 
re])resent a somewhat earlier version of the same type, tlie 
discrepancy in date still cannot be very considerable. But 
Dr. iNtontelius would separate these kindred types by an 
interval of about 1000 years. 

The greatest exce]>tion must also be taken to Dr. Mon- 
telius’s view that the Bronze Age in Britain ended about 
800 Tliat, under ‘Hallstatt’ iudueuce, a variidy of Conti- 
nental Iron Age types, such as swords ami daggers with 
horned handles, trumpets, njund shi<I(ls, buckets and cauldrons, 
and other objects began to hurl their way to Britain must 
be freely admitted. In fig. 7, from diagrams pjrepared 
by me in 1895 for my 'Rlu'nd Lecture,' a series of such 
finds is shown. They principally belong to the Late Hallstatt 
period,* which extends from a1.)OUt G50 to 400 B.C. But 
they are found in association.s which prove the continuous 
use of bronze implements and weapons in Britain, parts of 
buckets f(jr iiistuiice of this imported style being often found 
in hoards containing bronze palstaves. Palstaves, it may be 
noted, ace(jrdiag to T)r. iShmielius’s system, cease with the 
close of his Fiiurtli Period, c. 11.50 n.c. 

The real Iron Age in Britain only begins with the Late Celtic 
sottlemeuit, from about 400 r>.c. Even then there is evidence 
of the surviving use of late forms of bronze implements and 
weajsms at least to the close of the second century i!.c. The 
deposit of Hagbourne Hillt alone is sufficient to supply con- 
viuciug evidence on this head. In tin's deposit, together with 
characteristic Late Celtic ornaments of the style in vogue 
before the Komau invasion of Britain, was found a bronze 
spear-head and socketed celt of a plain late type. What 
gives special significance to this find is the discovery, with 
these other relics, of two coins, one of silver.^ the other of 
gold, described as ‘rather large and flat,’ and evidently 
answering to one of the early uninscribed series of ancient 
British coins." 

It line- II' It -eem ti> Ii.t^e teen noticeit that verv valuatle evidence for the 
daring of the ceiiti.il ]i"iiu of the )iciiiid covered I'V the gi'c.it Halttatt Cemeterv 
is '.ui'idied I'} till' via-' "t lltul.e M’lch a long j,oiiited foot lUid the how often -et 
with tiiJiie Mild anilier wliicli aii-wei- to a cla-s •-iniil.ii ly adoiiied found with 
proto-roriiitlii.iii vabc^ m the eailv tnmt- of Syr.icu-e teli'.iiging to the period of 
ahnttt 'IHM'.'O tl.c [Sr, It/ itllhl Si rrojlftl I i1r\ I-'ii.m-ii (ft’.M. -Wd. Xrn C/ . 1 Sit ')) 
]'. lit. lig o. \c.) Cormtliian tiad.e. or that ot her 'ureat eolonies on the Adriatic 
bhoie-. bceiio t'l Inoe teen luatrnmental in spre.iniug tlnse fibula t\nes throiio-lj 
the laii'l' north ot the tiiilt. ' “ 

f A rcJiafitJiit/iii. xAi. .Ml. 

t If the coin n.is really of silver and not. as is tery prohatle. of ha-c oold it 
could not ha\e beloiigcl to the earliest pcuoil of the iSritish coinage. " ’ 
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Mr. Eead agreed as to tlie difficulty of accepting the 
al)solute date.s suggested in tin* paper, there being gaps in the 
sequence not filled by the linds. Too much time would be 
allowed for the development of types, and in the absence of 
further evidence, this difficulty seemed insurmountable. For 
the solution of the.se chronological problems we must look to 
the south, from which many of the leading types could be 
traced ; and he hoped that the investigations of l)r. Evan.s and 
others in the ilediterraiiean area would eventually throw 
light on the prehistory of Britain. 

Dr. Montelius’s paper will be printed in Arcliueologia. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communica- 
tion. 


Thursday, 27th February, 1908. 

Sir EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.B., I.S.O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Editor : — The Troiieaell Cartulary. 2 vols. Edited by Rev, J. S. 
Davies, M.A., F.S.A. Svo. Dexizes, I'Jo.S. 

From the Authors : — Church Rook of St. M.iry the Virjrin, Tenby. By Edward 
Laws, E.S. A., and Emily Hewlett Edwards. Svo. Tenby, I'JUT. 

Howard Pease, Esq., was admitted Fellow. 

Stores Fox, Escp, M.A., F.Z.S., read the following notes 
on the excavation of Harborough Cave, near Brassinedon, 
Derbyshire : 

“ I’he group of rugged magne.sian limestone rocks called 
Harborough Rocks is well known outside its own imme- 
diate vieinity, and attracts a considerable number of visitors 
to this part of Derbyshire. The flattened summit is broken 
by upright blocks of stone. Three of these have been carved, 
one to represent a pulpit, another a font, and the third a 
throne. Just below the summit oii the western side is a 
natural terrace, on which there are indications of a prehistoric 
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encampment. A few years ago some digging was begun here, 
and a few sepulchral urns and bones were found, but the work 
was stnpped by order of the landlord. 

The cave is in the face of the crag below thi.s terrace. It 
lies about 1,000 feet above sea-level, and is S[ miles south of 
Bakewell, 3 miles AV.X.IV. of Wirksworth, and | mile X.E. of 
Brassington. I'he chamber is formed by the collapse of beds 
of rock between two main joints, wliich run due north and 
south. ITie roof is flat towards tlie east and south, but in the 
north-western end of the cave a natural chimney is formed, 
the lower part of whicli widens out into a fair-sized dome. 
It follows that lielow tliis dome the floor is broken up by 
fallen blocks of stone. TTie cave is almost rectangular, the 
entrance cutting oblii(Uely across the S.W. corner. 

TTie work of e.Kca\ation began on the dnd September, 1907, 
and was continued for seven weeks. During that time the 
contents of the cave were cleared out, not to a uniform depth, 
but as far as possible to a detinite bed. Roughly speaking, it 
may be said that, if a diagonal was drawn from the W.W. to the 
X.E. corner, tliat part wldcli lay to the west of it was full of 
ob.structions and comparatively unproductive, while the other 
half presmited fi.nv ditficultie.s and yielded a harvest of finds. 
The reason of this has already been suggested : the western 
half was strewn with blocks of rock, and it was not possible 
to d(j more than remcivc the soil and loose stones from between 
them, ami from the space adjoining the cave-walls. 

( )n some former occasion a trial-hole had been made by an 
unknown investigator; but he had turned to the left on 
entering the cave, and so had begun his work in the more 
barren and obstructed half of it, ami very soon relinquished 
an unfruitful and unpromising undertaking. 

Last year's workers started near the mouth of the cave, but 
on the right h;uid siile of it. Here no great ditliculties beset 
them, ami it so happened that they had lighted upon the best 
place f(jr limliiig the clue to the history of the cave. First of 
all, they dug ilown till they reached the surface of a bed of 
yeihjw earth, of a nature similar to that which is so often 
found in the older cave depo.sits. This surface they proceeded 
to follow. The material overlying it varied in depth from 
2 feet to 3 feet (i inches, the surface sloping slightly down- 
wards from the cave-mouth towards the back of the cave. 
Such was the caso as far .as the line E Fi marked on the plan. 
I'o the north of this line this surface suddenly disappeared, 
and for a time all trace (jf it was lost. For convenience it 
wa.s named the First Floor. 

< )idy one attempt was made to go below it, when a few 
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hours were spent in making a trial-hole (2 feet 6 inches deep) 
into the yellow earth. In it many splints of bones were 
found, but the only ones perfect enough to be recognisable 
belonged to Deer and Bat. No implements, pottery, or flints 
were met with. 

Above the First Floor lay a varying thickness of from 
1 foot to I'S inches of burnt stone and earth and cliarcoal. 
This bed was in fact made up of a succession of old hearths, 
and it was rich in implements, etc. These were specially 
plentiful within the semicircular area marked on the plan. 
This bed of burnt, or partly burnt, material is named the 
Second Floor. Its surface consisted of a more or less hardened 
crust, apparently formed by the admixture of vegetable 
matter trodden down into compactness. Possibly the vege- 
table matter resulted from leaves and sticks being blown into 
the cave, and a certain amount of earth carried in on the feet 
of men and other animals. 

At the bottom of the Second Floor a few flints and frag- 
ments of rude potteiy were found, and in or near the crust 
iron weapons, an iron brooch and four lironzo ones, a few 
bronze and bone implements, and part of an iron .signet ring 
with the seal perfect. 

As to the north of the line E B nothing but clay and rubble 
was met with (and these were ((uite barren of finds) the exca- 
vation towards the N.E. corner was for a time abandoned, 
and the men turned their attention to clearing the spaces 
between the fallen I'ocks and the two sides of tlie cave on the 
north and west, and between tlio rocks themselves. 

But before proceeding with any account of this j)art of the 
undertaking it ought to be mentioned that in that portion of 
the cave which was now cleared to the le\el of the First 
Floor, a Third Floor had existed overlying the iSecond one. 
'riiis Third Floor was made up of clean, small rubble inter- 
mixed with pottery and some bones. It was afterwards 
asceitained that this floor had been laid within th(' memory 
of man. Before it was thus laid tlie mouth of the cave was 
greatly’ obstructed by an accumulation of stones, etc. and the 
then surface of the interior sloped downwards towards the 
back of the cave. The object of this rubble floor (which was 
(•(jntinued throughout the whole cave) was to enlarge the 
mouth and make the cave more acces.sible, and at the same 
time to reverse the slope of the floor and to fill in its 
inequalities. Seeing, then, that the slope of the Second Floor 
was downwards from the entrance, it followe<l that the Third 
Floor of rubble was much deeper towards the back of the 
cave than it was near the mouth. 
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traces of this lost floor. In this endeavour measurements 
■were useless. A flint flake or implement, a fragment of 
pottoiy. or, best of all, the reappearance of the bed of yello-\v 
soil, were the signs to be looked for. In some places the 
flours were more or le.ss clearly distinguisliablo. For instance, 
not far from the entrance^ between the fallen blocks of rock 
and the west wallj the surface of the First Floor was found. 
Close to the wall a depth of 4- feet of material was overlying 
it ; but at a distance of G feet from the wall it abutted on the 
fallen block.s, and here it was only G inches down. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why there should be such a decided slope 
in this place. But one thing is clear ; the fall from the roof 
must have taken place before the yellow earth was deposited. 


Harborough Cave: 1907. 

Imaginary Section of Floor through D -H 
of the Plan . 


SOUTH 

WALL 
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It was here that the first of the two gold rings was found, in 
association with four or five bone needles, at a depth of 2 feet 
G inches below the surface of the Third Floor, and 1 foot 
above the First Floor. The second gold ring was found nearer 
to the N.W. corner, 1 foot G inches lower down, but at a level 
which in point of time corresponded with the position of the 
other. 

Along the north wall the excavation was carried to a depth 
of 7 feet, but no trace of floors was found. In the X.W. 
corner a narrow passage was disclosed. As it was almost 
impossible to proceed ahmg this, on account of its narrowness, 
the men tried the X.E. corner where there was known to be 
another passage. Already material had been removed to a 
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depth of 3 feet G inches, and now bj" doubling that depth of 
excavation, it became possible to clear the passage sufficiently 
to see into a second large chamber t(> the north of the present 
cave. Eut lack of funds and inclement weather rendered it 
imp(jssibl(‘ to enlarge the passage further and to investigate 
this second chamber. 

There was indeed another object in \'iew. In a few days 
the work must of neces.sity be discontinued, and another im- 
portant discovery had resulted from the digging of this liole 
in tlie X.l']. corner. Xo j'cllow eartli liad been reached, but 
one or two pieces of the rude.st p)()ttery had been found in it, 
as well as a small ami well-made Hint scraper, and remains of 
tires. In fact a level had been reached, at a depth of 7 feet 
from the top, eorre,sp<jniling to the lowest layer of the Second 
Floor. It seemed probable that by working back in a 
southerly direction it would be found that this was actually 
the continuation of the Second Floor, where it was lost at the 
line E ]!. Its composition was very diflerent in this corner. 
W1 lereas, when first found, it con.sisted of a continuous suc- 
cession of hearth upon hearth, here it was formed of loose 
stones (without earth or connecting material ), among which 
iiiqjlements (nearly all hone ones) and charcoal were found. 
TIoreover the ma.ss of rock, forming the wall of the cave, 
suddenly terminated about G feet below the surface of the 
TTiird Floor, and thi.s WecoTifl Floor was carried in an easterly 
direction beneath it. How far it continued forward is at pre- 
sent unknown, but bone awls and charcoal were found at a 
distance of at lea.^^t a foot underneath this wall. Xot under 
it, but also in this floor, were human bones and those of Deer 
and Pig. 

The work of connecting these two regions of the Second 
Floor was accomplished. To the north of the line E J! it had 
sloped down rapidly. At a later date it was desired to block 
the jJassage t(j the inner chamber and to till up this deejj hole 
in the X.E. corner. Rubble was piled up, and above that a 
bed of clay ; and this again was Cf)vered by the layer of quite 
recent rubble which lia<l been used throughout the cave. 
This rubble could be accounted for by the levelling operations 
already referred to, but the date at which the sloping portion 
of the door was removed and its place taken by the large 
rubble and clay is uncertain. It is po.ssible that there never 
was any deposit corresponding to the two floors on the slope 
which extended over a space of 9 feet, and that the first 
iiuiterfect attempt to level up the back part of the cave was 
made by the peoi)le who trod the- Second Floor. It was 
noticed that there was no indication of a crust to Flooi- II. as 
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found in the deepest excavation at the base of the north ivall, 
and its absence might be explained on that supposition. 

In this hole a very perfect little bone needle with semi- 
transparent point was found, with a bone awl, and a highly- 
polished })ointed fragment of bone now jet black. Further 
finds were three bone awls wdth broad butts and a smaller 
specimen already referred to. Just outside the mouth of the 
cave the workman Bramwell dug down 2 ^ feet and found a 
round gritstone 2 feet 7 inches in diameter, and a large 
fragment of a Toft bowl with the tiattern in.side, brown and 
black or yellow.’" 

Eegixald a. Smith, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., submitted the 
following notes on the finds in the Harborougli Cave : 

“ The most numerous, though not the most important, relic.s 
from Harborougli Cave are uten.sils of bone and antler which 
are of familiar appearance but uncertain date ; and it is to be 
regretted that circumstances prevented a determination of 
tlieir chronology by means of associateil finds. In the 
absence of such clues we can lay stress only on those finds 
that are dateable on other grounds, and must be content to 
group the majority as probably contemporary with tlie Early 
Iron Age relics that can be distingui.shed. There are indeed one 
or two pieces that might be classed as Homan, and seem to 
mark the close of a fairly long period during wliich tlie cave 
was occupied. There are no deposits that clearly belong to 
the succeeding centuries until quite recent times, when a large 
(piantity of potsherds accumulated in the cave, suggesting 
temporary occupation by slieplierds or possibly robbers In 
most cases, therefore, the dating can only bo appro.ximate and 
conjectural, but a few of the specimens tell their own story, 
and may serve to fix the chronology of other finds in 
Britain. 

No definite use can be assigned to many of the bone or 
horn objects exhibited, but they agree closely in character 
vdtli several other finds, and arc interesting if only as puzzles 
for the arcluuologist. Some of the more striking and charac- 
teristic are represented on the plate, and something may be 
said of them before proceeding to enumerate similar dis- 
coveries elsewhere. The bone needles (figs. 6, 8, II, and 16), 
three perfect and one M’ith the eye broken, explain themselves, 
and are not unfrequcntly found on early British sites ; but it 
may be mentioned that tlieir small size and delicate finish 
suggest that they were intended for stitching cloth and not 
hides. On the other hand, smaller .specimens, excellently 
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finished, are found on palieolithic sites in France, as at 
Bruniquel ( Tarn-et-Garomie) with small hone piercers that 
prejiared the wav for the needle through tough material such 
as raw hide, cloth being unknown at that early date. Bone 
prickers (tigs. 1,9, 10, ]’2) have also been found at Harborough 
Cave, but " larger than would be suitable for use with the 
needles ; but it may be merely an accident that larger needles 
or bodkins and smaller prickers were not recovered. Spindle- 
whorls of antler and stone (figs. 15, 17, 18) show that yarn 
was spun by the occupants of the cave, either for sewing or 
weaving into cloth. That the latter art was practised is 
shown by the hand-comb (tig. 13) which was used for beating 
in the weft on the loom. It is of a somewhat rare pattern, 
with a circular extension to the handle, the commonest form 
tapering to a blunt point. Sharp terminals are rare, but a 
S((uare or oblong extension more common, and all four patterns 
have been found in the purely British lake- village at Glaston- 
bury.* One with a di.se terminal was found in one of the 
Caithness brochs ; it was 4|- inches long, with eight teeth.t 

The large perforated tip of a red deer’s antler (fig. 11) 
closely resembles specimens in the British Museum from the 
Late Celtic settlements at Hunsbury, Northants, and Glaston- 
bury, but their purpose is not apparent. Smaller specimens, 
like a pair from Hunsbury, usually with square or oblong 
perforations, are sometimes regarded as cheek-pieces of a 
liorse’s bridle-bit, and in spite of certain drawbacks, this may 
be the true interpretation. Xot only have curved bronze 
cheek-pieces been found in .Switzerland dating from the Bronze 
Age.i but a pair made of goat’s horn were attached to an iron 
bridle-bit which was found in a grave at Cziko, Tolna, Hun- 
gary.); With an extended skeleton was found, in addition to 
the bridle, the remains of a horse, part of an iron harness- 
buckle. a pair of iron stirrups, and iron knives and fragments. 
The horns were decorated with bands of incised lines and 
ring-and-dot pattern, the hole through the centre being louo- 
and narrow as on some British specimens. 

Nondescript fragments of bone and antler (as fig. 2) are of 
friMpient occurrence on early sites, and especially such as date 
from early Roman times in Britain. Thus .specimens 

* Exiimiiles are cited by Mr. St. (teorge (tray in Gla-tenburv Report, 1902 
|) 11 ( Priin-i’iliHij.-! !•/ till- Siiiiii'i-si f Arrlmi’iiliiiiirid and yiitnral llmtorii 

Snrn'tlJ, xlvili >. 

f pra,'' ,‘d ! n:i.i at thr Sariafi/ at' Anf iqiia ric.t of Srafland. lx. (1.S7.1) i,] xiii 
fig. :;.p. 114. 

g I'.xplaltied ill liiina Avrhaalaif'nj na, (iSS8), a2. 

% llarnpel, Alhrtkumi a ili.-. /ru/ien Mittclalteri, in Cta/arn. ii. 273: 
iii. pi. 208. 
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practically identical with those from Harhorough Cave are 
preserve<l in the British Museum from Hod Hill, Dorset, 
where a prehistoric earthwork wa.s adapted as a Roman camp. 
IMany of the finds there were purely Britisli, and the Roman 
series seems to be not later than the second century. Antler- 
tips roughly pared with a knife are also frerpicnt ; some for 
instance from Ipswicli are now in Christchurch Mansion 
there. They are genei'ally two or three inches long, and were 
sawn off from the antler, and in some cases the actual point 
has also been removed ; the result being a fragment resembling 
a drinking-horn in shape but not even perforated longitudinally 
as it would be if worn on a necklace. A small hole is some- 
times bored close to the larger end, perhaps for suspension ; 
but few, if any, can have been used as whistles. They are 
sometimes engrav'ed with encircling lines and lattice pattern 
like one from Yorks.* 

Bone relies of similar character were found in a basket 
buried just outside the Roman wall of Leicester. The wicker 
work was feet high, bh by 31- feet at the bottom, and 71- 
by 51 feet at the top, the .sides being strengthened by stakes, 
and the whole rendered watertight by the swelling of tlie 
woodwork. It had been deposited 2 feet below the original 
surface evidently to collect water from a bed of gravel ; but 
had become choked by rubbish, such as horns, animals’ teeth, 
boars’ tusks, bones of the goat, whetstones, iron fragments, 
and a whistle, ring and perforated bar, all of bone.f Four feet 
above the old surface could be traced another in which was 
a pair of Roman shears, a crucible, and other objects, Avhile 4 
feet higher still were fragments of Roman pottery. This 
stratification hardly supports the view that the tilling of the 
basket was late Roman, and an earlier date is probable. 

Various animals are represented bj' relics from the cave, 
kindly determined by Mr. E. 4’. Newton ; the roedeer l)y part 
of an antler, the boar by tusks, and the horse and wolf by 
teeth, but it is obviously impo.ssible to fix tlieir date with pre- 
cision. The case is perhaps different with the perforated tooth 
of an hyena, which must belong to a palaeolithic stratum and 
was perforated for use as a pendant, perhaps by a contemporary 
of the animal in this country. Tlie flint, .scrapers, llakes, and 
arrowheads! some burnt )belongtothcNeolithic or Bronze Period, 
and the quartzite hammerstone probablj^ belongs to the time 
before metal was known, resembling as it does specimens from 
known pala'olithic sites. An interesting relic of the Bronze 

* Ar(‘h(ii oJof/'rf. lx fio. 2r>. 

t Several are tii;ured in Priu'ti dmg.'t. 2iilI scr. i. 2-10 : Viet, lluf, Lclcf^. i. lH'd. 
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A"e is the small knife with two edges and perforated tang, 
and to the same period may belong the two thin strips of 
gold bent into rings that may have been worn in the ear. 
The pottery, apart from modern wares, is not in good condi- 
tion, but two or three pieces have all the appearance of Late 
Celtic ware, and some is so thick and coarse and full of grit 
that an early date seems necessary. One piece of the so- 
called Samian ware is preserved, the base apparently of a 
bowl (Dragendorff 31 ), dating from the early second century. 
Other Eoman specimens are the harp shaped bronze brooches 
which illustrate various stages in the evolution of that type, 
and range in date from about 80 — I-IO A.D. A small penan- 
imlar brooch has the melon-shaped terminals familiar on 
specintens of about the second century, as from Dowker- 
bottom Gave near Settle, Yorks, where Kimmeridge shale 
rings turned on the lathe were also found of the same 
character as the armlets from Harborough. A sard intaglio 
very roughly cut is evidently intended to represent Athene 
with a Victory in her extended hand, and of three Eoman 
coins two appear to be of Trajan (98-117), the third being 
hopelessly corroded. 

Of the iron-work little can be dated, but an incomplete 
ring from a horse’s bridle is evidently of Late Celtic date, as the 
ends are provided with knobs like those on bronze bridle-bits 
from Ireland, and also from charioteers' burials in Yorks.* 
The limb between the knobs was thinner and has sometimes 
perished in consequence of hard wear. >Some of the knives 
may be Eoman, but the lance-heads and ferrules together 
with a strike-a-light are indeterminate, and may just as well 
be British as Eoman. Some chisel-like socketed tools resemble 
one from Lakenheath, Suffolk, in the British Museum. 

It remains to consider the most important relic, which is a 
brooch of bronze in good condition and beautifully patinated ; 
it was oi'iginally set with coral, that has for the most part 
di.sappeared. The first rjuestion that naturally arises is, 
whence did the early Britons derive their coral ? There can 
be little doubt as to the nature of the material, | for the large 
boss in the centre of the foot is fractured across the middle 
where the rivet passes through, and shows piidc below the 
surface, which is rendered paler by decay. The type of the 
brooch is already known from Britain, and though conceivably 
of Eoman date is certainly of early British character, and 

* Arru'j. K. U. Y<)ik<., in : (4reL‘awell. Jh-itn^h iit/rre/iv, 

ji. lot. anti Archil foloij'iii . lx. 2 *' 0 , 22 ; 2So, fit: 

t Prof. A. 11. ('l!ur*'ii ba^ Juim-e cYimiiiUMl tlienuitcM idl. au'l irnlei>cndemly ci'iiic 
to the cE-nclu'-ion. 
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probably two or three centurie.s older than the brooches 
already ii’eiitioned. 

Ausonius, a native of Bordeaux, who flouri.shed about 
3S0 A.L)., ha.s the following lines that seem to bear on the 
snliject : 

Uj^que sub ingeDuix agitatu? fontibiis herbo? 

Tibriintes patiuiitur aquus lucer<iue latct<iue 
Calcu]u<. et viri«iem tlistinguit glarea museum. 

T<»ta Calotloniis talis patet ora BritannH, 

Cum virides algas et rubra corallia nudat 
Aestus et albentes concharum gerniina baccas. 

Deliciiis horniiiuni. locupletibus atque -•ub uiulis 
Adsimulant nostro'- iruitata mouilia cultus. 

Here the coast of Scotland is referred to as producing red 
coral and pearls for use on necklaces, but as Dr. Reinach 
suggests, this mu.st be merelj' an instance of poetic licence, for 
the Mediterranean was the only source known to the ancient 
world. 

Dr. tSalomon Reinachf maintains that the word coral is of 
Cleltic or Ligurian origin, and has fixed the limits of its use 
in Central Europe in ancient times. It was practically un- 
known to the classical Greeks. Etruscans, and Romans, and 
not worked at all in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, cr Persia, 
though Alexandria later became the chief depot for coral on 
its -way from the ^Mediterranean to India. No coral has been 
found, according to this authority, at Hallstatt itself, but 
there is evidence to show that it was u.sed for ornamental 
purposes at the close of the Hallstatt period (sixth to fifth 
century B.c.) : and its vogue lasted from the fifth to the third 
Century in Gaul. The best known examples are from the 
IMarne area, the chariot-burials of Gorge Meillet and Somme 
Bionne belonging to the period between 420- 3S0, as is shown 
bj’ the Greek vases included ; and there are numerous other 
specimens, such as brooches, studs, chains, and armour from 
the same prolific area. Other parts of Gaul were practically 
destitute of this material, such as Armorica, the Garonne 
basin, Aquitaine, and even the lower Rhone, though the upper 
course of that river has produced a few examples. Its 
absence from Mont Beuvray, Nievre (Bibracte) and Alise-Ste- 
Reine, Cote d’Or (Alesia) is important as showing that this 
material was no longer employed in the first century B.C., and 
a still more precise chronology is possible, for red enamel 
pvidentlj’ imitating coral appears in the period known as La 
Teiie II., and the latter seems to have gone out of use 300- 
2r)0 I! c. 

* Ausonius, i5r)-72 (Peippr, p. 1:?1) ; Moyi. Jli.sf. IJrit, xevi. 

t linur XX. ( 1 ^ ^ : ^svr iil>o OKhausen, Verhandhnntjen (^cr 

Jjerhnrr ireselhchaft fiir Anthrop Ethnol. vnJ Z^rgenoh.. p. ( 140 ). 
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Its place of origin is clear from Pliny, who names the 
Stoechades or Hyeres Islands otf Toulon, together with the 
coast of Campania, as supplying the ancient world ; and it is 
an interesting coincidence that as soon as the Greek trade 
with India began after the comiuests of Alexander in the 
East, the distribution was restricted in Europe. Pliny ex- 
pressly states tliat tlie Indians were extremely fond of coral 
on account of its prophylactic virtues, and adds that, before 
the Indian demand arose the Gauls used to ornament their 
swords, bucklers, and helmets with coral ; but in his own day 
exportation had rendered this material so rare, that it was 
seldom seen in the countries that produced it. These Gauls 
were evidently the Remi, who lived in the Champagne district, 
and Itad much to offer in exchange ; nor can there be much 
doubt as to the period during which they made use of coral 
for ornamental purposes. The chariot-burials of the fifth to 
fourth century have already been mentioned, and there have 
been many cemeteries of the same people discovered, con- 
taining simpler burials of the unburnt body, with grave 
furniture, sucli as constitutes the bulk of the Morel 
collection at tlte British Museum. Towards the end of the 
second La Tene period, these burials cease and cremated 
burials appear with other changes whicli are tlius tabulated 
by Dr. Reinach (op. c/f. p. 11!)) : 

Rt'iiii offoi'i'th B.G. of Cremr’s time. 

Practise inhumation. Practise crematioD. 

Have war chariots. Have no war chariots 

Have no coinage. Have a coinage. 

Cse coral as ornament. Do nut use coral. 

The change t(r cremation took place about u 0. 200, and it 
was early in the third century that enamel appears in Central 
Europe, the application of it resembling that of the earlier 
material, and the colour being blood-red, like that of the 
earliest examples in Britain. The diversion of supplies to 
India i-iii Alexandria, followed perhaps by the arrival of a 
new wave of imtnigration from beyond the Rhine, sufficiently 
accounts for the absence of coral in Gaulish finds of the last 
two centuries before our era; but the conditions in Biitain 
were dittereiit. and I may mention a few .specimens of coral 
that must be referred to the period between 200 B.C. and the 
final subjection of Britain to Rome. The best known is, of 
C(jurse, the M itham sliield in the national collection, which 
seems to belong to the second century u.c. ; the coral studs 
that ormiment tlie semi-clas.sical rib down the middle are in 
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excellent condition, and no one has ever doubted the material. 
The erave of a warrior at Grimthorpe, E. K. York.s., also 
yielded fraginent.s of well-])reserved coral tlint (to judge from 
the analogou.s find at Bugthorpe in the same Kidingj were 
used to decorate studs on the sword-sheath, but may possibly 
have belonged to the .shield found in the grave. Another 
undoubted example wa.s exhibited to the Soeietyf by Dr. Laver 
in 1 905, a finely-made bronze bowl having a coral stud on the 
jjoint of the handle. The a.s.sociated pottery and mirror 
suggest the first century u.c. as the date of the interment (if 
such it was) at Colche.ster. 

Three years ago Canon Greenwell exhibited here a brooch 
almost identical with that from Harborough Cave, and two 
views of it are given in his paper on Early Iron Age Burials 
in Yorkshire, j It was found in what is known as the Queen’s 
barrow at Arras, near Market Weighton, E. R. Yorks., the 
brooch and associated objects being of unusual magnificence. 
The barrow was about 3 feet high and the grave 1 foot deep, 
containing a skeleton in a contracted position with the head 
to the north. Near the head and neck were about 100 round 
glass heads forming a necklace, of two shadi.'s of blue inlaid 
with white annulets ; on the chest was an amber ring 1 j inch 
in diameter with an opening 4 inch across, and close by were 
the brooch and a pendent ornament, the last a disc of cast 
bronze set with a stud of what seems to be glass-paste, 
surrounded by three rings of coral. Armlets and other objects 
of bronze and a finger-ring of gold wire completed the grave 
furniture, evidently that of a lady of high rank : and we may 
.suppose that the coral-inlaid brooch was of considerable value 
and of the latest fashion, but here and as in other Iron Age 
graves there is nothing that enables us to fix the date with 
precision. Another brooch that must not be overlooked in 
this inquiry is figured by Canon Greenwell and said to be 
decorated with glass-paste ; but in view of recent develop- 
ments I am not at all sure that the inlay should not be called 
coral. If I remember rightly, it had the same appearance as 
the centre of the Arras pendant, somewhat browner and more 
spongy in texture than the coral before us ; but it is (ptite 
possible that two kinds were in use, or that the same species 
varied in quality. The Dane.s Graves brooch has discs not 
only on the upturned foot but also flanking the head, and the 
foot-knob and bow-inlay are carved in the graceful forms that 
characterise Late Keltic art. It must be roughly contem- 

TroK A<j<‘ (tu'uh- (Uiiiish 10r». 

-t- Procf i ilimjs, XX. '1 1 4-5. 

J Arckat'oJiuj'ia^ lx. L’lNJ, ti<; 45 : >*00 til-o 

T. 2 
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poraiy with the Arras brooch, but has the bow curved inwards 
and the pin parallel to it, whereas the Arras speciriien forms 
almost a semicircle when viewed from the side, with the pin 
as diameter. Canon Greenwell says that the Arras and 
Danes Graves burials may extend into the first century of 
our era. but is rather in favour of an earlier date; and he 
notices on both sites the complete absence of enamel and of 
Roman remains. I do not, however, share his view that these 
unburnt burials are necessarilj'- earlier than cremated burials 
of tht‘ Aylesford type, as cremation and the pedestal 
urn cannot br* traced beyond the south-eastern area of 
England, of which Xorthants and Dor.set may be regarded as 
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the limits, ily own opinion is that this was the Belgic area, 
and that the Yorkshire cemeteries held the remains of earlier 
immigrants who preserved the traditions of the Champagne, 
and left that di, strict before the introduction of cremation as 
a funeral rite. On that hypothesis there would be settle- 
ments in Yorkshire (and no doubt other districts still to be 
determineil) extending over two or three centuries, but I 
admit the difficulty of deciding the exact date of the 
Harborongh and Arras brooches. Their most striking charac- 
teristic is plumpness; and it i.s worthy of remark that the 
plumpest brooches of the La Ti-ne period are the earliest, the 
type becoming gradually longer ami more slender till fresh 
elements are incorporated at the beginning of our era. 
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Brooches of Central Europe (South tlermany, lire.) from 
which the La Tone serie.s is derived, are indeed the plumpest 
of all * and some are inlaid with coral in a manner highly 
sug-gestive of the British specimens, but the latter have 
features tliat make so early a date impossible. A coral 
iiKJunted brooch I- from Pleiir.s, Marne, not later than the 
third century u.c., appears to liave a spiral spring of iron 
enclosed in a bronze cylinder, from which the stump of the 
pin alone issues ; but the Harborough anti Arras brooches had 
no spiral coils, but a simple hinge working in the cylindrical 
bar at the liead. From all analogy the latter arrangement 
should be a subsequent development, and the hinged pin was 
not indeed in common use in the Roman world till the 
first century A.D., when the Auei.ssa type appears. 8ome 
date has therefore to be found not long after about 200 n.f.^ 
for the introduction into Britain of this brooch-type, and of 
the coral for its decoration, also for the local modification of 
the spiral spring. 

All elaborate pin in Canon Greenwell’s collection,? from the 
Thames at Hammersmith, is dilBcult to classify,^ but is 
evidently related to the ‘hand pins’ more common in Scotland 
and Ireland than in England. It retains traces of what I 
take to be coral, but is not so useful for our present purpose 
as the wheeh headed pin exhibited here in 1893 by Mr. J. R. 
Mortimor.§ It was found in one of the so-called Danes’ 
Graves at Kilham, E. R. Yorks., in the largest mouml of a 
group, which contained the contracted skeleton of a woman, 
head to the south-west; and the original position of the hair- 
pin was clear from a green stain on the occipital and right 
tempor.-il bones. The peculiar ell)OW below the wheel-shapjed 
head of this pin marks it as belonging to a class from which 
the ‘hand-pins’ already referred to can l>e traced with .some 
degree of certainty ; and in a paper read to the Society in 
190.5 I have tried to trace the stages of development and 
assign a date to each stage. ]| It so happens that this par- 
ticular form in plain bronze can be referred to the beginnings 
of our Early lion Age and a more developed form embodying 
a decided improvement seems to have been introduced before 
the close of the second century B.c. An ornate specimen like 
that from Danes' Graves may or may not be a late example of 
its type, but I am not inclined to regard it as a pioneer 

Tho^e belonj^ to the perioEl tiilleil by T)r. Kttinoeko La Ifiie -I (titih 
(‘ciitiiry B 

t Iron A'je (British Museum), tig. 5fj : Arrh(i(‘o^oin{(, lx. fill. 4.". 

t Arr?taniIo{/i(i. lx. 271, tig. IS, 

^ Priicn Aingr. xvii. 120 ; Arcliarohnitu, lx. 2l>‘.h tig, 17 

i; PriH'rriJinfjx. xx. 244 : tor type see tiir. L'. 
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specimen, find on o’rounds quite independent of the broodies 
from Harborouffli Cave I should place it in the third cen- 
tury is.c. 

One last observation on the Hai-borough Cave brooch with 
coral may throw some light on the course of events in Britain 
in the Earlj- Iron Age. The illustration (fig. 19) makes clear 
the arrangement of the coral on the upturned foot of the 
brooch ; a large hemispherical stud in the centre, surrounded 


by cylindrical ra 3 ’s, all bei 



I'lu L'li. r.eoN/.i, iioe WITH 
r.xAMii, iri-sr- JUiiTHoKcr. 
i:. p., ynpK'. 


ig fixed bj" bronze rivets through 
the centre. A verj^ similar 
arrangement occurs on the disc 
(tig. '20) found with a finelj'- 
engraved bronze sword-sheath 
of this period at Bugthorpe, 
Yorks., and recently presented 
to the British Museum bj' Lord 
Halifax. The material used in 
this case was red enamel, but 
moulded to imitate coral studs, 
and the red colour was no doubt 
in favour as a substitute for the 
imported material that was be- 
coming scarce. The sword is 
t^’pologieally a little later than 
that from tlie warrior’s grave at 
Crimthorpe, where coral studs 
were found ; and if we can 
rt'gard both as chai-acteristic 
deposits, we can imagine the 
shortage of coral to have been 
felt in the interval between the 
manufacture of the two swords * 
which cannot well bo more than 


half a centuiy. In anj’ case we are justified in considering 
till' studs of the Bugthoi’pe disc as the earliest form of the 
re(l enamel that phu's so prominent a role in Late Celtic 
art, and its earliest appearance in Britain can thus be approxi- 
matelv dated. 


In coTiclusion, it maj’ be said that Harborcugh Cave must 
mjw be added to the series rc[)resenLing a certain phase of 
life in Britain well described bj' J. K. Green, and more 
recently' by Professor Haverfield.+ It was nsed in the first 
and si-cond centuries of our era, and perhaps two or three 


Jri'R A'h' Mu'.oiini), ligs. S.*>. sr>. 

t F.'P <[n'tat.nn aii«l u‘teit;ni*e' -see VicUina Jliafonj of Dn , i. i>4i. 
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hundred years earlier by people who were in touch with the 
pre-Roman civilisation of Yorks.” * 

Sir Hexry Howoeth thought that an inquiry of this kind 
should start with the postulate that development in Britain 
was a century or two later than in Gaul. Thus Cmsar says 
there were no chariots in Gaul, though the burials show that 
such had existed before his time; on crossing into Britain he 
found chariots in use, the Britons being aijparently centuries 
behind their continental neighbours. \Ve liad much evidence 
as to the eviction of the chariot-using Gauls by so-called 
Germans who were in reality fresh Gauls from beyond the 
Rhine. In Britain the Early Ircm Age was divided into two 
by the Roman domination. Derljyshire contained much lead 
and mineral waters, and in conse<juence yielded a large number 
of early imperial coins, having been one of the first districts 
occupied by the Romans. A second cla.ss of antiquities in 
Derb 3 ’shir€t was deposited b\' invaders from the north, who 
■succeeded the earl}' Roman occupants of the district. Jajosc 
blocks of stone on the cave floor should not be described as 
boulders unless there was clear proof that their presence was 
due to glacial action. 


Sir J. Charles R(.)BINsox, C.B., F.S.A.. communicated the 
following notes on a series of Mediteval Horse-trappings 
which he likewise exhibited : 

'■ Horse-trappings is a term for want of a better one. now 
usually applied by collectors and dealers in antiquities to 
nn.scollaneous assortments of media'val ‘ objects,' mostly dis- 
jointed fragments of knightly accoutrements of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

But little attention has hitherto been given to this class of 
things by persons of adequate understanding of niedia‘val 
anti(|uities, and it is perhaps not too niuch to sa}’ that the 
category in general is. so to speak, yet an unexplored mine 
to the student of arms and armour, and of heraldic matters. 

For some years past I have endeavoured to collect ‘objects’ 
in this category, and I have now to lay before our Society my 
gatheiings of these things, in the hope of gleaning explanatory 
information from those of our members who are interested in 
the subject of ancient arms and of heraldic research. 

' A tuller do-eriiituiii of tlie iiiiil'. with Inrrlior illu'ti.itioii.,, will he |iul,li-lie(l 
in the Journal ofthe Derhyshirc Archueohujical o nJ Aatnrnl Hi,-^for‘ij Socuth. 
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8ome at least of these things, perhaps the greater part of 
them, have apparently at some time or other, been under 
ground for long periods ; mother earth having enshrined 
tliem, as in the case of classical antiquities of earlier origin. 

I regret, however, to say that I am unable to give any reliable 
account of the discovery of any of these .specimens. They 
have in fact, for the most part, been gleaned from foreign 
(mostly French) dealers, who do not seem to have cared to 
ascertain or to have kept any record of their ‘ provenance.’ 

The things, as will be seen, are of varied classes of ^objects ’ 
and presumably of different countries of origin. As works 
of art they are all of the ^ Gothic ’ cycle, and some of them 
obviou.sly masterpieces of the armourers’ and goldsmiths’ arts. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3. Perhap.s the most important of them are the 
three pieces numbered 1, 2, and 3, two of which bear the 
arms of the English family of Ingham, of the county of 
Norfolk, and I would fain believe, although they appear to 
have come to light in France, that these most beautiful 
artistic fragments are the work of English craftsmen. 

In regard to the.se Ingham relics, the enamelled boss and 
string of diamond-shaped plaques are obviously portions of 
horse-trappings, properly so called, being one of their head- 
stall (jiTuiments and a part of the bridle rein of the knight 
whose arms arc on them. The buckle with its beautfful 
appended ornament in niellowork, on the other hand, was, I 
think, the central ornamental portion of the ‘ guige ’ or strap, 
which, passing diagonally over the right shoulder and across 
the l)ody of the knight, suppcnfed his shield. Many effigies 
and brasses of the period to which these Ingham fragments 
must I think be assigned (c. 12.SU-1300) show the ‘'g'uige’ 
buckle in po.sition. 

In regard to the portion of bridle rein, I ajjpend a photo- 
graph of another fragment of enanudled metal bridle rein 
bearing shields with the leopards of England, which it is not 
unreasonable to .suppose was part of the Inn'se trappings of an 
English prince of the Plantagenet dyna.sty. The original of 
this, lately in the })Ossession of a Paris dealer, and which had 
for staiie time been a desideratum with me, has however been 
sold to an American collector. 

No. 4. I he circular buckle N o. 4 is also I think the ornament 
of a " guige ’ strap, and judging from most beautiful scroll 
foliage ornamentation of the pure.st thirteenth century style, 
I .should date it about 12.50-(0. It comes irom France, and I 
should think that there is little doubt that it is French’ work. 
Tlie fleur-de-lys termination of the .scroll foliage lends itself to 
this supposition. E.sjDecially noteworthy in tliis piece is the 
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speckled blue and white enamel ground -work of the scroll 
ornamentation, apparently intended to imitate lapi.s-lazuli. 

iNo. .5. This buckle, inlaid with blue and red cliampleve 
enamel, was also I think for a guige strap, and the date 
apparently of about the same period as that of the previous 
piece. 

No. 6 is another guige buckle, entirely gilt, the ornamen- 
tation consisting of involuted scrolls in soldered tiligree work ; 
apparently it belongs to the same period as the two previous 
examples. 

No. 7. This fragment is obviously of somewhat more n.'cent 
date than the guige buckles and its original use is not so 
evident. Tlie beautiful relievo and engraved ornamentation 
show it to belong to the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Like the other pieces it was an adjunct to a strap, but whether 
of a guige, a waistbelt, or a sword strap, must be left in doubt. 
I may note that the open tiligree work rosette is the earliest 
example of this favourite kind of metal-work ornamentation 
as applied to arms which has come under my notice. 

No. 8. This piece, perhaps the most ancient of the series, 
otleis a wide field for speculation as to its original destination 
and place in the knightly outfit. I think its origin should bo 
referred to an early period in the thirteenth century. It is 
apparently an ‘ object ’ complete in itself, and is of a style as 
unusual as it is beautiful. It is a kind of hanging hook, 
apparently intended to pass over a waistbelt with a large 
ring pendant from a conical enamelled central boss. I throw 
out as a suggestion, for what it is worth, that this strong 
hook was suspended from the knightly waistbelt at the left 
side, and that it served for the suspension of the great helm 
when removed from the head and not in use. 

No. 9. W e next come to a more familiar detail of mediieval 
knightly equipment. This is the broad metal baldrick or 
waistbelt of the fourteenth century, formed of quadrangular 
compartments linked together by slots and pins. Everybody 
is familiar with the scores, perhaps hundreds, of English four- 
teenth century brasses and sculptured effigies of knights 
wearing this favourite article of military costume, and yet of 
the hundreds and thousands of such belts, which were once 
extant, until now scarcely a fragment has come to light. I 
have now, however, to exhibit some such fragments: one of 
them moreover bears evidence of its original ownership in the 
shape of armorial bearings, which may possibly be shottui to 
denote the identical personage whose loins the belt once 
encircled. Our Fellow, Mr. Albert Hnrtshorne, informs tue that 
he believes there is only one complete belt of this kind known 
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to be in existence, that it is in the royal museum at Munich, 
and that he has never heard of any fragment other than the 
present specimens. I have no knowledge of the ‘ provenance ’ 
of this piece, which came to me from a French dealer, but 
fortunately it bears internal evidence of its original ownership 
in the shape of heraldic bearings on a conspicuous circular 
medallion in the centre of the square compartment. These 
appear to be the arms of Na^'iau, and I lind that a German 
count of Xas.sau was slain at the battle of Poitiers, whilst 
lighting on the French side in 13-56, a date which is doubtless 
approximatively that of the piece in question. That it should 
have belonged to that unlucky knight is of course a mere con- 
jecture. but it is at least a probable one. A large ring is 
suspended from a loop at the bottom of the s(|uare compart- 
ment. evidently, as in the case of No. 8, intended to carry 
some object, and I think that this compartment, clearly the 
principal oi' middle one of the belt, was not placed in front 
l)ut on tlie left side of the wearer, as was sometimes the case, 
and the ring may have served to carry a mace or battle axe 
or for the suspension of the great helm when not in use. 

No. 10 is another portion of a knight’, s baldric, probably of 
rather more recent date than the one previously described. 
It consists of a s(|uare compartment, doubtless the middle or 
principal one of the belt, with rude loops for the attachment 
of the adjoining compartments. Two other similar square 
compartments hang down beneath it, decreasing in size, the 
lowest of them terminating in a hook obviously intended, as 
in the previous example, for the suspension of some weapon or 
piece of armour. The middle of each of these compartments 
is filled in with a circular wheel-shaped rosette of filigree 
worked tracery open work in the style more frequently seen 
at a rather later period in the hilts of swords and daggers. 

No. 11. I have next to take note of a specimen of horse- 
trapping proper, in the shape of a beautifully enamelled 
circular nrsette, which doubtless originally served as the 
middle ornament of the poitrail or chest strap of a horse 
harness. This elaborate and finely designed piece is inlaid 
with champleve enamels of brilliant and rather unusual 
colours. This piece came to me from Spain and it had 
obviously lain long underground. I think it dates about the 
end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. 

No. 12. A fine shield-shaped armorial plaque with a loop 
for suspension. This may have been one of a series suspended 
from the bridle of a horse or otherwise a retainer’s badge. The 
arms are Provence, 4 pnllrfs and Naples, Francr 

aacient with a laba uf points yide!<. 
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Xo. ] 3 is an armorial plaque. The shield is surmounted by 
a finely-designed eoroneted great helm without crest, with 
elaborate mantling. This, I think, dates from the early part 
of the fifteenth century, and was probably a retainer’s badge. 
The arms are ijub's sic silrec iiimuJcfs. 

No. 14. A beautiful circular medallhm plaque originally 
inlaid witli enamel which has now perished. It represents a 
chained hound standing in front of a large black-letter Y, 
and holding in his mouth a label scroll with the inscription 



PENDAM' WITH BADGE AND NIOl'TO. ONCE LNA.M ELLED. tyd 

JfOr SU amor (see illustration). I suggest that this beautiful 
badge may perhaps have been a prize in a coursing match. 

No. 1.5, a circular enamelled plaque, has a man on horse- 
back with a hawk on his fist. It is a finely-designed figure, 
the horse especially being beautifully drawn; unfortunatel}- it 
has sufi'ered much from corrosion. This piece is probably of 
late fourteenth century work.” 
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Dr. Eead remarked that objects belonging to the same 
school had been exhibited on a previous occasion by Sir Charles 
Robinson, and he agreed that these were of French manufac- 
ture and admirable craftsmanship. It was curious that the 
vendors had not been able to indicate the provenance of this 
remarkable series ; and the decay, which was similar in all 
the specimens, seemed to be due to the action of acid. There 
was also a strong family resemblance between them, which 
rendered a whole-hearted acceptance of them impossible. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 5th March, 1908. 

Viscount DILLUX, Hon. M.A. Oxon, Vice-President, in the 

Chair. 

This being an evening appointed for the Election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 

CiiAULEs E. Kevsek, Esq., 31. A., F.S.A., exhibited a tine 
series of large photographs of Norman doorways in the 
county of Norfolk. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this exhibition. 

The Ballot opened at 8.45 ii.in. and closisl at 9,80 p.m., 
when the following were declared duly elected Fellows of the 
Society : 


William 3Iartin, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 
Harold Owen Bodvel-Roherts, Esip 
Bernard Roth, Esij., F.R.C.S. 

John Humphrex s, E,s(|., M.D.S. 
David Dippie Dixon, Es([. 

Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 

Vernon James 3Vatney, Esq. 
ilervyn Edmund Macartney, Esq. 
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Thursday, 12th ilarch, 190S. 

Sir RICHAED RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O., Yice- 
Presideiit, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From Professor Ilaverlield, F.S. A. ; (ircek Coins at F.xeter. l!y E. Ilaverfiekl, 
M.A.. and tx. ilacdouald, LL.D. {jvo. London, I'JUT. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum : 

(O Catctlojjue of drawings hv British artists, vol. IT. Svo. London. 1907. 

(2) Catalogue of linger-rings, Greek, Etruscan, and Koman. .Svo. Jjondon. 
1907. 

(3) Catalogue of the Thomason tracts. 2 vols. Sto. London. lOO''^. 

(1) Catalogue of additions to the MSS. in the British Museum in ]9i)0-19o,', 
Sto. Loudon, 1907. 

From Somers Charke,, Esq., F.S. A. : 

Descrijition de 1' Egypt. Pnbliec par C. L. F. Panckoucke : Antiquites 
(Lo Tols te.xt and voL. plates) : fitat moderue (10 text and 

2 vols. plates) : Hi'toire natuielle (3 toIs. plates) ; Atlas geographique 
(1 Tol.) Svo and fol. Paris, ls20-l,32t). 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Somers Clarke 
for his gift to the Library. 

The following were admitted Fellows; 

Bernard Roth, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Edward Yeil Baynes, Esq. 

Alfred William Newsom Burder, Esq. 

L. F. Salzmaxx, Esq., communicated the following Report 
on recent excavations on the site of the Roman Fort at 
Pevensey, Sussex ; 

“ Work was begun in the third M’eek of October. The 
area selected for exploration was that portion of the enclosure 
ljung between the west gate and the portion explored last 
season. 

Examination of the north wall from the outside had revealed 
a blocked drain constructed in the plinth. Upon removal 
of the material with which the external aperture was blocked, 
the drain was found to be clear for almost the whole of its 
course through the wall. A shaft was .sunk against the inner 
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face of the wall, and the internal aperture of the drain was 
found to he roughly closed with blocks of greensand and flint. 
No trace of any channel or watercourse could be found, and it 
appears probable that the drain was constructed for some 
intended purpose for which it was not eventually required. 

A trench was driven southwards in the lint' of the drain, 
and at 45 feet from the wall a sudden dip in the natural 
clay occurred, and a .second trench driven eastwards at this 
point revealed timbering which proved to be the outside of a 
well. 

In construction the well was very similar to some found at 
Silehester. It was 4 feet square internally, anti 10 feet (i inches 
dt'i'p, the sidi's being composed of ma.ssive timbers which aver- 
aged 10 inches in thickness. The timbers were notched into one 
another, their ends overlapping about 1 foot (i inches to 2 feet, 
and with the exception of the top layer were in excellent 
condition. The depth was determined by the fact that at 
about 10 feet down the clay gave place to sand : conse- 
quently the bottom of the well (which was for surface water) 
had been lined with puddled clay. No remains of post-Roman 
times were found in the well, with the possible exception of a 
small iron knife-blade which might lie Saxon. A few small 
fragments of Roman pottery and numerous pieces of leather 
shoes occurred ; there were also found what appeared to be 
the remains of a wooden bucket, with which was a considerable 
length of rope composed of .some flbre which we have not 
yet identified. The well appears to have been used as a 
rubbish pit before it was filled up, as quantities of bones, 
including the skulls of horse, Celtic ox, goat, and cat, were 
found, as well as great <juantities of vegetable matter, in- 
cluding lumps of what was clearly thatch. Mr. Clement Reid 
is at present e.xamining the vegetable remains, and Mr. Newton 
has kindly undertaken to go through the bones. 

A short distance south of the well w'as found a deep shaft, of 
which the bottom proved to be some 18 feet below the present 
surface. In this were found the remains of a wooden ladder, 
two wooden .shovels, an oval bucket of oak, two small turned 
bowls of beech, a wattled hurdle, and some cloth or sacking. 
From the pottery found with the.se objects they mu.st be 
medial -val, and probably thirteenth century. The shaft seems 
to ha\'e been sunk to obtain .sand, of which an excellent vein 
lies below the clay at this point, and no doubt the sides fell 
in and covered up the workmen’s tools. 

The continuation of the fir.st trench north and south right 
across the area of operations, and a second trench driven 
diagonally from the well to the west gate, proved dis- 
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appointing, as did a series of shafts and short trenches in 
different parts of the area. Xo trace of any permanent 
buildings was found in any place, while the discovery of 
numerous patches where mortar liad been mixed for building 
the wall sliowed that the original surface of the o-round in 
these places had not been disturbed since the erection of 
the wall. 

Lack of funds has prevented the committee from un- 
covering the west gate this sea.son, and has also rendered it 
impossible to explore the area attacked as completely as might 
otherwise have been done, but the results obtained are not 
unimportant. 

A portion of a ‘ CLassiarii BEitanniei ’ tile was the only 
inscribed object found, and the coins and pottery, as was the 
case last season, belong almost entirely to the fourth or late 
third century,” 

H. Thackeray Tcrxer, Esq., F.S.A., read the following 
notes on Compton Church, isurrey : 

“ There are no less than thirty-two Comptons given in 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, seven of which have no 
other qualifying name. The church whicli we have under 
consideration is dedicated in honour of St. Nicholas. Tlie 
Compton churcli near Wantage, in Berkshire, has tlie .same 
dedication. 

The parish contains only two acres short of two tliousand. 
and is situated 3^ miles south-west by west of Guildford, and 
is about the same distance from Godaiming. 

The accompanying plan .shows that the church has a nave 
with north and south aisles, western tower, and a somewhat 
long chancel, the eastern portion being vaulted and having a 
chamber over it. There is a projection on the south side of 
the chancel containing stairs giving acce.ss to this chamber. 
A modern vestiy on the north side of the chancel, a modern 
tool-house on the north side of the tower, and a modern 
porch on the south .side of the south nave aisle complete the 
plan. 

The building stands on rising ground in a secluded and 
beautiful churchyard, and although it was restored in l(S(J!b 
the weather and vegetation have to a great extent covei-e(l 
the scans. 

It will be seen from the plan of the church that it is con- 
siderably out of the parallel. More than this, strange to .say, 
the arcades themselves are reduced in thickness as tliev work 
eastward, and each base as we proceed eastward is smaller 
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than the one before. It is thought b\' some that irregularities 
of this sort were due to the incompetence of the buildei's. I 
feel certain that this is a presumptuous misunderstanding. 
Those who have .studied mediaeval building feel that the 
knowledge and skill of their builders was wonderful, and in 
some respects surpassed our own. The nave is 18 feet d inches 
wide at the west end, and reduces' in width to Iti feet 8 inches 
at the east end. This affects the perspective of the building, 
and makes it look longest when seen from the west. Men 
who could build such a beautiful building could never make 
a difference of nearly two feet in its width by an oversight. 
I think they knew beforehand that they would add to the 
beauty of their work by lu'eaking away from mathematical 
accuracy. Doubtle.ss tlie arcades .stand on the lines of the 
walls of the original nave walls, and indeed maj' be the 
original walls, pierced b}’ arches. The great length of the 
chancel makes me think that it is not of the same date as 
the original nave, but was rebuilt and lengthened when the 
arcades were formed. 

The tower is without doubt the earliest part of the church. 
I ijuestion whether it may not even bo Saxon work. On the 
south side there is a straight joint in the masonry which 
shows the width of the original nave before the aisles were 
added and the arcades were built. I give a view of the tower, 
and the straight joint I refer to is easily seen. The dormer 
windows and the porch are modern. There are no buttresses 
to the tower, the masonry is unlike Norman work, and the 
arches over the window openings are not built with voussoirs. 
However, Professor Baldwin Brown does not give it in his 
list of Saxon churches, and I think it would be safest to call 
it carlj' Norman work. 

The tower contains three old bells and a well-painted 
royal arms. 

The next view shows the most interesting work in the 
church, viz. the vaulting over the altar, but before speakino- 
about this part of the building attention must be called to 
the chancel arch. It will l)e seen that the inner order is 
two-centred but veiy slightly pointed. So slight, indeed, 
that the architect at the restoration did not find it out, and he 
added an outer order and maete it semicircular. The five 
voussoirs behind the pulpit are original. The respond of the 
south arcade just shows in the view. All the arches of the 
arcades are slightly pointed like the chancel arch, and are 
taken right through the full thickness of the wall, so that 
they have only one order with a label. 'J’he soffit of each arch 
has a pretty feature in the plaster being finished on the stone- 
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work with an ornamental edge. This can be seen on the 

A 
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COMPTON CHURCH. SURUKY. VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


underside of the chancel arch. Four or five different patterns 
VOL XXII. 
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are used. The plaster in the chancel shows the way this was 
imitated b}- the restorers, it having been made about three 
times as thick as the old plaster, so that it looks coarse and 
vulgar. 

The arcade of Puttenham church is almost identical with 
the Compton arcades, and has the plaster finished in the same 
way. 1 have never seen this treatment out of Surrey. 




COMPTON ri[['UCI[. hUIiRKY. 

EXTHiflOR or CELI, AND SOFTH-AVrST M'ALL OF CHANCEL. 

The nave arcade with its slightly pointed arches must be 
looked upon as Norman, foresha<lowing the work which 
tollowed it, but the north and south doorways are straight- 
forward Norman, and so are all the remaining Norman 
windows. The vaulting which carries the chapel over the 
altar looks like rather early Norman work, but the arch in 
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front of it, which is semicircular, has the dog-tooth ornament 
on the label. The western doorway of Ketton church, 
Rutland, also has the dog-tooth ornament alongside of the 
zio’zacf ornament. 

A considerable time must have elapsed between the building 
of the arcade and the sanctuary vaulting. 

The ground plan shows that the chancel is over two 
squares long, which is unusual for a Xorman one, but it is 
quite certain that the existing chancel has never been 
lengthened. It is also almost certain that the cell on its 
south side was built at the same time. The external view 
.shows its little Xorman window. The outer doorway is a 
fourteenth-century insertion. While looking at this view it 
is well to note the two-light square-headed low-side window, 
and also the blocked-up Xorman window east of the cell. 

There is a low-side window, a thirteenth-century lancet, on 
the north side of the chancel. A careful examination of the 
south low-side window shows that it was originally like the 
northern, but its sill has been raised, the jamte widened, and 
a mullion inserted, the head of the arch being blocked up. 

In the spring of 1907, some considerable works of repair 
were undertaken at the church under the direction of Mr. 
William Weir in consultation with the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. 

There were bad cracks in the north, south, and east walls 
of the chancel, and the vaulting was slowly settling dowm. It 
was at first thought that some recent graves at the east end 
were causing the settlement, but on digging down on the 
outside it was found tliat the wall went down to the bottom 
of the graves and as deep as the two new buttresses. Later 
on it was found that this was a pure deception, for the 
restorers had added a new plinth and taken its foundations 
down -without underpinning the wall behind, thus causing 
an unexpected extra cost in the recent work, for the whole 
east wall had to be underpinned for its full thickness from 
the inside down to the depth of the modern plinth. 

During the progress of the work it was necessary to remove 
the deal stairs to the first-fioor cliapel, and upon opening out 
the sij^uiiit between the chancel and cell an oak sill board 
was found with a sinking worn away in it. This sinking 
looked as if it had been made bj' the left elbow of a 
human being, and of course the sipiiiit could only have been 
provided for tlie user of this cell, for when the stairs were 
introduced it could no longer be used. The projection must 
therefore have been built before the first-floor chamber was 
added. We should like to know how the cell was used ; 
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^Yhethe^ it only had a doorway into the church, or only a 
doorway where the outside fourteenth-century doorway now 
is, or whether it was an anchorite’s dwelling. But there 
really is nothing to throw light on this. It is worth noting 
that the H(juint looks straight for the cross of the vaulting, 
and that there is a hole in the middle stone which could 
hardlj’ have been made for an^' other purpose than the chain 
of a lamp. I'he original plastering of the vault was found 
under modern plaster and again exposed. 

The accompanying view shows the doorway into the cell 
from the church, and this was built when the vaulting was 
added, for the stone of the eastern jamb is all one with the 
cajtital of the main arch. It will be noticed that the right- 
hand or west jamb of the doorway has a Norman base built 
in for tlie bottom stone. The view also shows the piscina 
and the S(iuint over tlie credence. The restorers have intro- 
duced a fortification window into the squint, and have 
thoroughly scraped the credence and piscina, but they seem 
to be the original ones nevertheless. 

The vaulting has just been spoken of as being added. The 
conclusive proof for this was discovered when the walls were 
being umh.'rpinned, for first it was found that the inner wall 
which carries the vaulting, and which is about 1 foot 6 inches 
in thickness, had its foundations at a considerably higher level 
than the outer thickness of wall, and later on a finished face 
of plaster was found lictween the two walls. On examining 
the outside of the building a line can clearly be seen showing 
that the chancel walls were raised in height when the 
vaulting was put in. When doing the works of repair all the 
walls were carried down about li feet, to a hard bed of sand 
which was found at that depth below the floor level. It is 
not at all probable that this Xorman church was the first 
built on this site, and conclusive proof of this was found, for 
some five skeletons were found actually under the walls of the 
chancel. About ten skulls were dug up in the space belo\v the 
vaulting. lender the fifteenth-century tomb on the north side 
of the chancel, a tomb which must have- been used tor the 
Easter Sepulchre, two very perfect skeletons were found, each 
retaining hair on the skull, red in colour and in good preser- 
vation. It is hardly necessary to say that all the human 
remains were reburied in as nearly the same position as 
possible. 

In the chapel over the altar there is a piscina of which I 
give a view. It is of Norman work, and was originally a 
detached pillar 2 )i.seina like the Saxon one at Nortli Stoke, 
which Mr M illiam Weir exhibited to the Society some year 
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or so ago.* The existence of this piscina is valuable as show- 
ing that the chamber was originally intended for a chapel. 
The oak railing which divides the chapel from the church is 
valuable as an exceptionally early example of woodwork in 
good preservation. 

The church is also fortunate in retaining some fine Jacobean 
woodwork, for besides the altar railing and pulpit which show 
in the view of the chancel arch there is a fine chancel screen 
of the same date, now placed at the west end of the nave in 
front of the organ. The Norman window at the west end of 



CO-MPTOX CHURCH, SUKRUV. PISCI.V.V IN' CUAPUL OVER ALTAR. 


the south aisle has stained glass in it representing St. John 
the Baptist baptizing Christ, which I believe was originally 
in the east window. Would it were there now instead of 
some offensively crude modern glass. 

There is much other modern glass in the church, Imt in the 
southernmost window of the chancel there remains a fine 
piece of ancient glass representing the Virgin and Cliild. 

There is a blocked-uj) rood-loft staircase in the eastern 


* Proceednuj^. 2iul S. xix. 224. 22i5. 
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respond of the north arcade which has an oak arch and sill, 
and on one of the blocking-up stones are scratched lines for 
the game of nine-niens-niorris. Tradition says that the floor 
of the nave used to be higher than that of the chancel, and I 
think this must be true, for two steps at the south door make 
the nave floor 1 foot 2 inches below the ground outside, 
and if this height be measured off against the piers of the 
nave it will be found tliat below that height all tlie bases 
have been refaced. The bases also look unreasonably high. 
It seems probable that there were, before the restoration, two 
steps down into the chancel, an old arrangement which I have 
found in unrestored churches. 

There are many other points of interest about the church. 
For example, there are two good tomb recesses in the north 
wall of the north aisle, a nice piscina and flgure bracket 
for the altar of the south chapel, and a squint through the 
south respond of the chancel arch. Tliere is a ‘ shepherd’s 
sundial ’ on the south wall of tlie .south ai.sle, and on the 
chancel some of the original ornamental ridge tiles remain. 

To the archfeologist the most interesting questions are 
when and why was the tirst-floor chapel built ^ We have 
seen that without doubt it was an addition to the Xorman 
chancel. 

It has been suggested that the chapel was put on the first 
floor because there was not room for it on the groiind floor 
owing to the fall of the ground. It is true that the ground 
does fall away sharply from the east end of the chancel and 
somewhat from the south side of the chancel, but not enough, 
I think, to hinder a chapel being erected. But on the north 
side, where the modern vestry stands, there was plenty of 
room, and it ■would bo the most natural place for the builders 
to have chosen for their addition. 

From the situation of the church, as already described, it 
will be .seen that the village lies under the Hog’s Back. The 
way of the pilgrims to Canterbury in winter was along the 
top of the Hog’s Back, a good and straight road from Farnham 
to Guildford. But the summer route was along what is now 
called Sandy Lane, which leads not many hundred yards past 
the north of this church straight down to St. Cathorine’.s 
Chapel. The whole track has been made out and followed 
all the way from Guildford to Canterbury by Mr. P. G. Palmer, 
and an interesting paj)er upon it by him was published in a 
book called T/t/v'c Surrt-i/ Ch t' n lif-x. We may consider that 
the track was in use long before the pilgrimages began, and 
that when Henry II. made his pilgrimage, had he been going 
to London instead of to Canterbury, he would still have come 
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from Southampton, through Winchester and Farnham, and 
along the Hog’s Back as far as Guildford. 

It seems to me probable that in the proximity of Compton 
Church to the Pilgrim’s Way is to he found the true explana- 
tion of how this chapel came to he built. I wrote a paper 
some years ago for another Society in which I think I proved 
conclusively that St. Catherine’s Chapel, near Guildford, 
which overshadows the river Wey, had an upstairs place 
which could only have been erected to accommodate the 
pilgrims. From the way the doors of this chapel opened it is 
clear that the pilgrims passed in at the south side and out at 
the north, and that after a time the crowds were so great 
that they could not be accommodated, and then they inserted 
doorways in the window openings above tlte ground-floor 
doorway so that a gallery could he put in. 'riie\' thus were 
able to have pilgrims passing through the chapel on both the 
ground and hrst tloor, and consequently accommodate double 
the number. 

The shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury was the richest 
shrine in England, and it is (juite natural that the custodians 
of any chapel on the way to it should wish to partake of the 
wealth of those going thither. Clearly at >St. Catherine’s the 
authorities spent money to accommodate the Pilgrims, and if 
so why should not Compton before them have tempted the 
pilgrims to pay their church a visit by having a special 
chapel ; 

I think we may take for granted that the church would 
posse.ss some holy relic, which of course would be kept at 
the altar. Now it may be that they obtained some fresh 
relic which they wished to display, or that they considered 
that the safest way to keep and display wliat they already 
had was to form this chapel with its protecting screen, and to 
show the relic or relics through the screen. Clearly they did 
not use the chapel in the same way as the gallerj- at St. 
Catherine’s, a.s there is only one approach to the chapel. The 
doorway at the top of the stairs is very narrow and incon- 
venient for a large number of people to pass through, and 
those who went up would have to come down the same way. 
At the same time it is not unreasonalile to sujipose that 
this tirst-floor chapel suggested the first-floor galleiy at Mt. 
Catherine’s. Archbishop Thomas was murdered 2bth Decem- 
ber, 1170, and early in llT-l Iving Henry II. went on pil- 
grimage to his tomb. As the king landed at Sonthampton 
it is reasonable to suppose that he would come by the 
Pilgrims' Way and past Compton church, and that this route 
was already the recognized way to Canterbury. Tliis period, 
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from 1170 to 1180j is the period of transition from the 
Norman to the pointed styles, and there can be but little 
doubt when we look at the added vaulting that it was built 
just about this time, and that it owes its origin to the murder 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury.” 

Mr. Philip JohxstoX had recently visited the church when 
it was under repair. His attention had been drawn to one or 
two points of .special interest, such as the construction (about 
llisO) of the inner chamber within the original walls of the 
chancel. The early window unblocked in the eastern part of 
the south wall of the chancel had an unusually large rebate 
for the glass. He thought the upper chamber was more likely 
for ail anchorite than for a watelier in charge of pilgrims, 
and was disappointed to tiud the date of the screen (or rather 
balustrade) was uncertain. Though not Norman, it seemed 
to be a survival, of transition Norman date. After a study of 
the little capitals, he was inclined to date them about 1180, 
Tlie earlier work had been adapted from time to time and was 
probably of ISa.xon date, as the rubble was inconsi.steut with 
Norman construction. The twists and contractions in the 
plan must have been intended by the mediaeval builders, 
but the reason was not obvious. 

Mr. Lel.ixi) Duxr.tx sugge.sted that references to vi.sits of 
pilgrims to this church should be searched for in early wills. 
If it could be proved that there ever existed an altar dedicated 
in honour of St. Thomas in the upper chamber, the hypothesis 
put forward would be rendered more probable. 

Mr. Turxer replied that he had so far failed to find any 
proof of the pilgrim theory. The oak screen, though it 
resembled Norman work, was not made in Norman times; for 
the chapel was built after the Norman chancel, and had dog- 
tooth moulding on the arch, which had never been moved. It 
was not necessary to suppose that the arcade was not Norman 
because the capitals were later, as the carving might have been 
added. 

\V. P.\LEY B.lildox, E.sq., F.S.A., communicated a paper 
on three Inventories; (1) of the Earl of Huntingdon, 1;]77 ; 
(2) Brother John Kandolf, 1419; and (8) Sir John le 
Boys, 1426. 

Mr. Hope observed that “ cloth of leer ” was really cloth of 
Lyre or Lire, a town in Brabant, from which {pa.ce the Neiv 
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English Dictionary) pieces were exported duty free for the 
King of Portugal and the Countess of Holland in 1428. An 
eagle appears as a badge on the left shoulder of the fine 
alabaster effigy (figured by Stothard) of Sir Edmund Thorpe 
at Ashwellthorpe, and similar eagles occur on his lady’s effigy 
as ornaments to the loops through which her mantle cord 
passes, and in the middle point of her headdre.ss. The eagle 
was probably the badge of some order of which nothing at 
present is known. Sir Edmund Tliorpe’s effigy further illus- 
trated the torcf, which was a trefoil ring forming the termina- 
tion of collars, such as those formed of S-liiiks. The mention 
of a coronet as such (not as a mere circlet) in such an early 
inventory was worthy of notice. 

Mr. Eeai) remarked on the difficulty of visualizing the 
items of these inventories without some accpiaintance with 
mediaeval collections such as that at the British IMuseum. 
The gold cup was a typical example of the objects included in 
inventories and dated from this period (about 1:^80). The 
word terret was now used for the rings that guided the reins 
over the horse’s back. 

Dir. H. Fox inquired whether Austin Friars mentioned 
as being in Bread Street was not really in what is now known 
as Broad Street. Could this be merely a clerical error 1 

Mr. SlEYEKiN'G pointed out that the two-handed sword 
mentioned was one that could be u.sed either with one or both 
hands, and went out of use later than is generally supposed. 

Mr. Baildon’s paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 
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Tlmrsday, 19th March, 1908. 

Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The follo'wino- gifts were annonneed, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author : — Some recent ili-coverics of Pateolithic Implements. By 
Sir .Tohn Evans, K.C.B., E.R.S.. i’.S.A. Svo. London, 1908. 

From E. Alloway Pankhnrst, Esq. Iteport and Record of the Brighton and 
Hove Archmologieal CTuh for the .\ear ending October 31't, 1907. 8vo. 
Brighton, l'J(i7. 

From the Author : — Two t'lieshire Soldiers ot Fortmie of the Fourteenth Century: 
Sir Hugh Calvelcy and Sir Robert Knolle'. By .Joseph C. Bridge, F.S.A. 
Svo. Chester, I'JoT. 

William JIartin, Estj., M.A., LL.D., was admitted Fellow. 

FpiANCTs W. Reader, Esq., on behalf of the Red Hills 
E.Kplorution Committee, read the following report on the 
e.\cav;ttioiis carried out during the years 1906-7 : 

Introductory Note by Horace Wilmer, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

Scattered along tlie margins of tlie estnaries and tidal 
rivers of Esse.K (and, probably, of other counties on the East 
Coast of England) are many curious deposits of red burnt clay, 
intermingled with fraguieiits of rude pottery, to which the 
naiiK' of ‘Red Hills' has been given. 

'these Red Hills, of which there are probably several 
liuiidreds on the coast of Essex alone, vary in size from a few 
rods to several acres. Tliey are now given over, in maifv 
cases, to cultivation, as the soil of which tliev are comjiosed 
appears to be singularly productive. That tliey date from a 
remote ])eriod, and that some at least are Pre-historic, is 
proved liy the nature of the pottery contained in them. 

Ihi' origin of the Red Hills and the purpose or purposes 
wliicli tliey served liave been for long a matter of speculation. 
The mimlier of tlieories advanced to account for tlieir exis- 
tence well shows tlie mystery surrounding tliem. Bv .some, 
they have been regarded as salt-works: by otliers, as cattle 
shelters, hninan habitations, potteries, or glass factories. 

M itli a v iew of settling, if possible, the mvstery wliicli 
surrounds these Re<l Hills, a committee was appointed in the 
spring of liHJU, by tlie. Essex Arclueological .Society and sup- 
ported by the Essex Field Club, under the Chairuiansliip of 
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Mr. I. ( 'lialkley Gould, F.S.A., for the purpose of their explora- 
tion. 

The accompanying report of the excax'ations which were 
carried out during the years IhOO-lOOT, has been ju’epared b\' 
Mr. Francis W. Reader, under whose superintendence the 
work was placed. An accurate map of the portions of the 
Red Hills is being prepared by Mr. \V. H. Dalton, F.G.S., and 
the committee are much indebted both to him and Mr. Reader 
for the deep interest which they have taken in the work. 

Report of the Reo Htei.s Explohatiox 
C oAIMTTTEE, 1906 - 7 . 

Before proceeding to describe the exploration work 
undertaken by the Red Hills Committee, it will be well to 
give a brief general description of the appearance and 
characteristics of Red Hills, particularly as the name is apt to 
convey a false impression to those who are unac(|uainted with 
these remains. 

Red Hills are low flat mounds of variable outline, standing 
only a few feet above the level of the marshes on which they 
are found, and in external appearance they have little to 
distinguish them from other marsh mounds of a flat descrip- 
tion. They are not found of the conical form and bold relief of 
some of the mar.sh mounds which are formed of stiff clajg but 
one or more mounds of this character are often found in the 
proximity of Red Hills. 

The di.stinguishing feature of Red Hills is the material of 
which they are formed, this being a compact mass of burnt 
earth of varying shade.s. red in colour, of a fine loose texture, 
and containing many pieces of burnt clay, which have been 
definitely shaped, though always in a fragmentary condition, 
but showing great variety of form and intention. The 
majority of these are flat and curved pieces, some exceeding a 
foot in size, though most of tliem are much smaller. In 
thickness they vary usuallj^ from half an inch to an inch. In 
addition to these, though in smaller proportion, there are 
many special forms. In nearly all ca.ses the clay of which 
these objects are made has been largely mixed with grass 
which having disappeared in the tiring leaves the clay in a 
very porous and friable condition. 

Xo objects of which the.se fragments formed part are 
known. It has been customary to speak of these pieces of 
burnt clay, which are all shajjed by hand, as ‘ pottery,’ but as 
very few of the fragments are of a character which would 
admit of their having formed jiortions of pots in an ordinary 
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sense of the term, and as a large proportion of them clearly 
indicate -widely ditierent and special uses, it has been thought 
better to refer to all the objects in this material bj' some term 
which will distinguish them from pottery, as definite pottery 
is also fotind in small quantities mixed in the red earth of the 
mounds. 

As a general collective title, the word ‘ briquetage ’ has 
been borrowed, and is applied in a similar sense as it has been 
used in the description of the ' briquetage of the Marsal.'^ 

For the various special forms names have been given which 
are suggested by the shape of the object. These are merely 
arbitrai-y, used purely for convenience of sub-division, and 
are not intended in any way to convey an indication of 
the use they may have served. Thus we have firebars, 
wedges, T-pieces, pedestals, etc. while for the more plentiful 
flat and curved pieces of indefinite form the term ‘luting’ 
has been given. All these terms are, of course, tentative, 
and will be discontinued as soon as some evideuco is pro- 
fluced throwing more light on the subject. 

A considerable amount of slag also occurs sometimes in 
large masses, while quantities of wood ash are found mixed 
throughout the red earth. 

A large number of Red Hills at present exist dotted along 
the edges of the estuaries and tidal rivers of Essex. Many 
have also tieen destroyed or partly removed, as the material 
has long been known to be valuable for top-dressing the 
heavy clay laud of the district, for forming a hard flooring to 
farm buildings, and other purposes. Some again have be- 
come involved in cultivated land and are obliterated through 
constant ploughing, while others in positions which have been 
left outside the pnflection of the sea wall have been washed 
away by the encroaching tide. All of them seem to be situated 
on or near the belt of land known as the edge of the allu- 
vium, which marks the old line between high and low water. 
In extent they vary frmn a few rods to several acres, and 
their distribution is also very unequal ; in some districts 
numbers of them are found close together, while in other parts 
of similar natural character isolated examples only appear or 
they are altogether non-existent. 

From time to time attention has been drawn to these curious 
remains liy various observers, notably by Messrs, Atkinson, 
Stopes, Dalton, Laver, and tlould. Some digging in the 
mounds was undertaken by .Messrs. Cole and Fitch, and a 

De la l!rcJicrc/u-.s aur la nature el Vet endue dn Brunutane de 

Mar.suL Pari'. 10. 
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report of this examination recently appeared in the Essex 
Natiirdlist* 

Although the phenomena recorded hy these investigators ai-e 
generally of the same nature, the evidence is very slight 
and inconclusive, and has led to much vague speculation. 
Each fresh theory which has heen advanced lias .served only 
to add to the mystery surrounding Red Hills, rather than to 
assist in the elucidation of their origin and purpose. 

Foremost among the many and interesting questions involved 
in the consideration of Red Hills are tho.se relating to an 
industry which produced so vast an amount of material as is to 
he found in these mounds. What was the industry ^ Do 
the mounds represent the sites of the industry, or was the 
material transported ! What purposes have heen served by 
the objects which are more or le.ss common to all the mounds ? 
At what period had the industry nourished ^ As a secondary 
consideration come the uses to which the mounds .subsequently 
appear to have been put. besides the many involved problems 
relating to the physical and geological changes which have 
come about, such as the alteration of the coast line. These 
and other points all combined to make the question one of 
great difficulty, and from the diver.sity of opinion that existed 
as the result of limited individual effort, it was felt that the 
successful solution of the mystery was more likely to result 
from an extended and systematic exploration, not onlj- by 
the archmologist, but with the co-operation of the chemist, 
the geologist, the botanist, etc. It was thi.s view which led 
to the formation of the Committee for the exploration of Red 
Hills, and the work of the past two seasons which has been 
carried out will now be described. 

What has so far been accomjdished has been mostly con- 
fined to two limited areas, the districts of Langeiihoe and 
Goldhanger. Several mounds have been examined with great 
care .and varying degrees of thoroughne.ss. A vast (piantitv 
of the material has been excavated and a large collection of 
the objects has been accumulated, but it may here be said 
that although many interesting facts have been revealed and 
some light thrown on the objects by the comparison of a large 
number of specimens, the principal questions still remain 
unanswered, and little evidence has been gained to support 
any of the various surmises in which others have indulged. 


* Vcl. xLv. 170-is:5. 
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The Red HiU>< on LangenJioe 2Iarsh. 

The Ked Hills examined dmdng the season 1906 are in the 
district of Langenhoe. Three mounds were extensively 
explored, while several others received more cursory atten- 
tion. 

Langenhoe Marsh is situated on the west side of the mouth 
of the river C<jlne, and directly north of Mersea Island, from 
which it is separated by tlic Pyetleet Channel. It can bo 
reached from Colche.ster which lies five miles to the north- 
west. Having been long enclosed within the sea-wall it 
forms a l<jw-lying tract of land, grown with rough grass, but 
has never been cultivated, and still retains the irregular 
surface it acapiired when ages ago it formed a portion of the 
saltings. 

The saltings, it miglit be explained, are the low-lying 
.stretches of niuil which are covered by the sea at high tide, 
and tlie surface of which is worn into numberless channels 
!)y the action of the water, these being known as rills. To a 
great extent they are overgrown with a variety of plants 
peculiar to this position. 

The present surface of the marsh is still intersected with 
rills, though most of them are now dry under ordinary con- 
ditions, and those have become shallower and rounded otf by 
reason <jf the rain-wash which has covered tlie surface of the 
marsh with a deposit of heavy brown clay. The flooding of 
the marsh by e.xceptional tides also has no doubt contributed 
in forming the deposit from one to two feet deep overlying 
the whiter weathered clay, which represents the earlier 
surface. 

At the present time the whole of the mar-sh is thoroughly 
drained by numerous dykes and fieets. During the winter 
of I'.iO.-) an exceptionally high tide breached the wall and the 
marsh was covered with salt water, but .such an event had 
not previously occurred in the memory of the people of the 
locality. 

The level of Langenhoe Jlarsh is little above tliat reached 
b}^ ordinary high tides, and most of it extends eastwards, 
where it runs as a long tapering tongue of land between the 
Pyetleet Channel and (leeton Creek. To the we.st of this is 
the slightly more elevated ground v.’hich rises to the oO feet 
level, and forms the cultivated land of the farms of Langenhoe 
Hall and Langenhoe Lodge. The western portion of the 
marsh extends as a narrow fringe along the south of this 
higher land as far as Peldon. It is along the edge of this 
gently ri'-ing ground that all the lied Hills are to be found. 
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Some of them are on land -which has been reclaimed from 
the marsh and is connected with the cultivated fields, though 
such fields still go by the name of mar.shcs. Others are just 
beyond the cultivated land and lie on the open grass-grown 
marsh, but none of these is far from the rising ground. 


R<'d Hill I. Lii niii iihiii'. 

The first Red Hill explored here belongs to this latter class, 
its northern end being about 50 feet south of the ploughed 
field known as Fourteen Acre Marsh. It is roughly four- 
sided and rounded at the corners, with the exception of the 
north-west, where there is a protuberance or extension of 
about 48 feet by 36 feet. The whole is surrounded by a well- 
marked bank and ditch, while there is a slight irregular outer 
bank, which appears to have come about by the cleansing of 
the ditch at some remote time. The ditch at the south side 
also seems to have been modified and to have been opened out 
on either side and in the middle, in order to drain the water 
away down the marsh : but this may be some alteration in the 
original plan, in which probably the ditch was carried 
regularly round the mound. 

The greater length of the enclosed space, from bank to 
bank, is about 230 feet, and its width in the main portion is 
about 175 feet : but at the northern end, including the 
extended corner, it is 210 feet wide. Its longer axis is nearly 
north and south, and the south end of the enclosure is more 
rounded and somewhat narrower than the north. 

The whole has the appearance of a small camp raised a few 
feet above the marsh level, and at some eailier time the 
interior has been cultivated, narrow stetches showing clearly 
on the grass-grown surface. The.se are about .5 feet or less in 
width, and such narrow stetches are said to date from not 
later than Saxon times. At the present time they are made 
7 or 8 feet and even wider, according to the nature of the 
soil. 

It wa.s decided to open a section beginning about the 
centre of the enclosure and working towards the west. The 
summer having been unusually dry and hot, the surface was 
found to be very hard, and, although red in appearance, was 
of a tenacious clayej' nature, possibly the result of flooding 
for many centuries. After the turf and about .six inches of the 
top had been removed, the .soil consisted mo.'-tly of finely dis- 
integrated red burnt earth, containing many pieces of the 
roughly-shaped burnt clay usually associated with Red Hills, 
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as well as some fraj^'mcnts of pottery, some slag, and a few 
pieces of bone. 

The red earth was found to extend only to an average 
depth of about 2 feet 6 indies, and to rest on the irregular 
weathered clay of the earlier salting surface. The top of 
this was marked by a thin dark layer, apparently the carbon- 
aceous remains of the plants which were growing at the time 
the burnt earth was deposited. 

The briquetage was found not only scattered throughout 
the red soil, but occurred in occasional patches, as did also 
some unburnt clay and wood ashe.s. These in the sections 
mostly showed in curved seams, and the whole had the 
appearance of soil that had been ‘ tipped,’ being in a succes- 
sive series of hummocks. 

Detached sections were then carried out on a north and 
south line centrally through the mound. From tlie centre 
southwards it was found that the red earth increased in 
depth owing to the slope of tlie mar.sh towards the water, 
while the south end of the mound liad been raised so as 
to be about on tlie .same level as its northern end. At 
the extreme south end near the bank the depth of the red 
earth ran from 4 feet to 5 feet 4 inches, where an ineijuality 
in the old surface occurred. The red earth of the southern 
portion was of a finer description than that revealed by 
till' east and west section, where it was shallower, and it 
contained a larger proportion of tine wood ash mixed evenly 
throughout the mass. There wa.s, however, a smaller propor- 
tion of bri(|uetage and pottery. In a northern direction the 
red earth was found to thin out gradually, and the upper 
portion of the enclo.sure, together with the extension of the 
north-west corner and the northern bank, was found to consist 
of stiff clayey earth similar to that in the ordinary marsh 
surface, and in it were only very .slight traces of burnt earth. 

The first trench was next carried to the west through the 
bank and ditch, the total length of this trench being 124 feet 
and d feet in width. The red earth was here found to extend 
be\-oml the bank, and in forming the ditch it had first been 
removed and placed over the red earth under the crest of the 
bank, a line of dark stain between the two marking the old 
surface line. The ditch had been cut down into the marsh 
clay and the material used to form the upper part of the 
bank. Beyond the outer bank the burnt earth was found to 
trail out rapidly. (Fig. d [1].) 

The ground about the south ditch appeared to have had 
some subsequent disturbance, and the ditch was here found to 
be filled to a depth of 2 feet d inches with clay mud containing 
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little burnt earth. Below this, however, the red earth was 
found, and it had not been entire! j’ cut through in forming 
the ditch. The section on tlie south bank, like that on the 
we.st, showed a double layer of I'ed earth, but the upper one 
forming the top of the bank wa.s much mixed with marsh 
mud. 

Holes were dug on the marsli to tliewest and south outside 
the enclosure, at about 50 feet from the crest of the bank. 
(Jn the west a distinct trace of the red earth with many .small 
pieces of burnt clay, to a thickness of 3 to 4 inches, overlaid 
the .surface of the old salting, and above it had accumulated 
1 foot 6 inches of tlie stiff brown marsh mud. 

On the south the traces of red eartli were less well marked. 
Some digging was also done on the east and south-east 
beyond the enclosure, as the broken ground had an artificial 
appearance. Only a few pieces of what appeared to be 
Roman tile wore found however, and these occurred near the 
surface. No trace of red earth was found in this direction. 

The digging revealed no definite character in the mound. 
Although the red soil varied in parts as regards its texture, 
it had everywhere the same appearance of a rubbish tip. 
Nothing in the nature of construction, even of the most 
primitive descripjtion, was anywhere met with, neither was 
there the slightest indication of a ‘ working floor.’ 

Wliere patches of the briquetage occurred it was clear that 
tlie fragments were not in any structural position, but had all 
been broken up and mixed indi.scriminately before they were 
deposited. So also with the wood ash when it occurred in 
masses; there was no indication that iliis was the remains of 
a fire in position, but appeared to be merely rubbish brought 
from elsewhere. 

There was nothing that pointed to the .site having been 
occupied to any extent, for the ordinary domestic relics were 
very seldom met with. A small (juaiUity of pottery was 
found, but this consisted entirely of fragments most of them 
quite small. The few pieces having a definite character are 
Late-Celtic, and it seems probable that the pottery is all of 
the same period. (See fig 7 [1-9].) 

Bones were extremely scarce, and oyster and other shells 
were not common. The domestic relics occurred at all levels, 
and in a manner not inconsistent with their having been 
brought with the burnt soil. 

Ri:d Hill III. Lungenhue. 

The second Red Hill explored was about 250 yards north- 
east of that just described. (Fig. 1.) 

VOL. XXII. N 
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This mound, together with another more to the west (Xo. IT), 
has been taken into the tielil locally known as ‘Fourteen Acre 
Marsh,’ although according; to the ordnance map tin's held 
contains as many as 21 acres. Having been under cultivation 
for many years, all external character of this second Red Hill 
has been totally obliterated, and a fleet carried round its 
western and southern sides. From the large quantity of 
bri(juetage and pottery which the plough had brought to 
the surface, it was thought that it might prove to be a 
favourable site to explore. 

As far as could be seen by the colour of the soil when it 
was freshly turned up by the plough, the extent of this mound 
would seem to be very nearly the .same as the first explored. 

A trench was begun in an east and west direction about 
the centre of the mound, and from this a second trench 
running to the north. 

A somewhat greater depth of red earth was here found than 
in the former mound, and in it was a larger ([Uantity of 
briquetage, but otherwise no further feature was met M'ith. 
The red earth presented the same sort of appearance, nothing 
in the nature of construction ora working floor being apparent. 
The weathered clay of the earlier surface was found to run 
very irregularljq rising in one part to within 1 foot b inches 
of the present surface, but it lay mo.stly at a depth of about 
4 or .■) feet 

At the middle of the north and south trench the bottom was 
found to run down to a depth of 6 feet. The lower part 
of the tilling, however, was not red earth but dark clay 
mud, and in this was a far larger proportion of pottery 
and animal bones. Some bn<|uetage also occurred in this 
mud which differed in character from that found in the 
red earth. On tliis account this deep portion was followed 
further, and was fouml to be a hole about 1.5 feet by 10 feet, 
such as commonly occurs on the saltings, (x on fig 8, 
section 2.) About 1 foot of dark mud covered the bottom, 
and tlie objects found in it are of a ditferent character from 
those in the red earth. The l(ri([uetage can mostly be clas.sifled 
in a similar manner to that from the higher horizon, and the 
objects appear to have served the same functional purposes. 
They vary, however, in material, colour, and form, from anv 
objects so far met with elsewhere. 

A remarkable and almost complete bowl of black ware 
with indented ba.se, and ornamented on the upper portion 
with interlacing .semi-circles and dots, was found near the 
bottoni, and close to it the large part of a small pedestalled 
vase of rude workmanship. (Figs. 8 and 8*.) 








Fig. 4. PLAN AND SJ:CTI0N op bed hill VI., LANHENHOE, ESSEX. 
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These, like the pottery found in the red earth, are of the 
Late-Celtic period, hut appear to be earlier tj’pes. Two red 
deer autlers, skulls of iui' riin and luiKjlf i'ona, ixnd many 
bones were also associated with these relics. 


ifrd Hill VI. Lanfjenhor. 

The third Red Hill explored was the most ea.sterly of those 
on Lano-enhoe Marsh, this being- close to a small isolated 
cottage known as the New Found Out, which has given 
the name to the part of the open marsh ju.st beyond the culti- 
vated land on wltielt the mound is situated. 

Much of the south-western portion had been carted away, 
but the greater proportion of the mound remained undis- 
turbed, as well as the ditch with which it was protected. In 
plan it may bo said to be pear-shaped, being ISO feet long by 
about 110 feet wide at the middle, and having an elevation of 
about 4 feet above the present surface of the marsh. 

A series of cuttings were opened on lines from the centre 
running to the south and to the oast, passing through the 
bank and ditch in both directions. 'J'he north-we.st portion 
was also dug into in two places. In all eight sections were 
opened, and in each much the same conditions were found as 
in the previous diggings. 

Iho proportion of fine red earth was greater than in the 
other two mounds, there being considerably less briquetage, 
which seems to be a general rule when line red earth is found, 
briquetage occurring mostly in patches with coarser and more 
mixed material. Nearly all the cuttings disclosed a deposit 
of iron oxide about half an inch in thickness, covering the 
surface of the weathered clay at the base of the red earth. 
Thi.s appears to have been washed out of the soil by the 
Avater easily pmcolating tlie loo.se burnt earth until reaching 
the clay. Patches of iron oxide are found here and there in 
most Red Hills, but the way the entire ba.se of this one seemed 
to be covered with it was (piite exceptional. 

The ditch on the last side was found to have been cut on 
the edge of the red earth and a few inchc.s below it. The 
inner side of the ditch only remained, it having been graduallv 
worked outwards during the process of cleansing, so that the 
centre on the surface is now 10 feet to the east of the original 
Centre. 

In the lower portion of the red earth under the bank was a 
thin seam of white claj-, apparently washed there by some 
high tide during the formation of the mound. A layer of 

N 2 
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iron deposit rested on tliis clay seam and another was on the 
old marsh surface below. 

Between this Red Hill and the first two noticed are two 
others, one on a ploughed field, the surface of which exhibits 
a considerable quantity of tlie same pottery and briquetage 
as tliat in tlie mounds explored. (Xo. \ . on plan.) 

The otlier is a little lower on the marsh, and tlie material 
from the centre has been removed for agricultural purposes, 
leaving a hollow which has Vteen transformed into a pond. 
(Xo. IV.). A complete section of the edge remains, which 
exhibits no special features. 

To the west nearer Peldon are several mounds, one of 
which near the road has the same camp-like character as two 
of those already described. A large portion of the material 
lias been removed, leaving extensive sections, but there was 
no trace of anything more definite than in the mounds that 
had been explored. Rabbits have burrowed freely in this 
mound and have thrown out a ([uancity of briijuetage of the 
same description as that in the other mounds of the district. 

Although Langenhoe Marsh extends for nearly two miles to 
the east no Red Hills are known in this lower part, but there 
are two large conical mounds of clay, the larger of which is 
close to the sea-wall. (A and B on plan.) 


Season 1907. 

Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 

The work of the second season began with the superficial 
examination of the Red Hills to be found on the north .side of 
the Blackwater estuary, between Maldon and Tollesbury. 
They are most numerous on the .south-west of Goldhanger, 
where the sea-wall passes close to most of them, and in 
several cases much of the material has been removed for 
capping the wall. 

In one that had been cut into in this way we found at a 
depth of 14 inches some red Samian, forming part of a 
straight-sided bowl. Close to this mound was a mass of 
oyster and mussel shells with many winkles and cockles. 

To the west of Goldhanger we came on a large mound of 
3^ acres in extent, .standing in the grass-grown mar.sh and 
completely surrounded with a ditch, which is only broken by 
the causeway to the gate on the northern end. It is now 
cultivated, although not joined to the tilled land, and the 
crops which it yields are said to be considerably heavier than 
those of any other land on the farm to which it belongs. 
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It ^Ya.s decided to excavate here, a.s beyond the plouj/hin^ 
of its surface it appeared to have been wholly undisturbed in 
any wa\-, and from its vast proportions it was thought that 
remains of a definite character might more probably bo met 
with. 

To explore a mound of this extent it was necessary to carry 
out operations on a larger .scale ; eight men were accordingly 
engaged, and were digging for nearl}>' five weeks, during which 
.sixteen large cuttings were made, and 8,436 cubic feet of soil 
were exca^'ated. 

From all this digging no other feature was revealed than 
that the soil was an accumulation of shot material. Its nature 
was similar in most re.spects to that of the mounds previou.sly 
explored, the section.s showing a series of conical heaps such 
as would result from material having been brought from else- 
where and tipped. 

Interspersed at various levels in the red soil were in several 
places thin bands of white clay, and in one part was an 
accumulation of bedded clay, which rose to a height of three 
feet above the old surface. At the base of it, and overlying 
the old marsh level, was a layer of red earth from 2 to 3 inches 
thick, while several thinner veins of red earth and occasional 
pieces of briquetage occurred throughout the mass. The 
whole appeareil to be water laid. (Fig. 3 [4 and 5].) 

The shape of the mound is very irregular, but with the 
exception of a spur that is formed on the northern portion 
it consists entirely of red burnt earth, which varies from 3 to 
upwai'ds of 6 feet, the elevation of the mound above the sur- 
roundiuo- niarsh level being from 24 to 3 feet. 

Large (|uantitie.s of briquetage were found, and of the 
special forms pedestals, which have been so rarely found in 
other sites, were here most plentiful, as were also the T-piece.s 
and firebars. These objects were of a more friable nature 
than those found at Langenhoe, and this .seems to have 
resulted from a larger admixture of .sand and small flints 
in the clay of which they were formed. It is noteworthy that 
the alluvium of the district is largely composed of gravel, 
while at Langenhoe it is almo.st wholly of clay. 

Other relics were extremely scarce; the pottery was of a 
superior description to that found at Langenhoe, though also 
of Late-Celtic character. (Fig. 10.) 

The ground all round the enclosure was searched for traces 
of the red earth, but not the slightest .sign of it was found 
except at the south-west corner, where an old counter wall 
forms an angle close to the mound. Here a distinct layer of 
red earth was found at a depth of 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. 
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which extended for a width of about 180 feet. What remained 
coiisi'ted mostly of gnimdar pieces, water-worn and laid 
down with a tti'.ivelly deposit, over which the marsh mud had 
accumulated and in which no gravel or burnt earth occurred. 

A little distance from the lied Hill is a fresh water stream 
kmjwn as ISotvstead lirook, and in former times before the sea- 
wall was constructed thi.s must have been a tidal creek 
extenelino for a cousielerable wa3’ inland. In the bed of this 
stream, about a ipiarter of a mile to the north of the lied Hill, 
there is a stuaes of rectan;;ular depressions or tanks, and a 
bank which extends aer()ss the hat of the old creek. 

With the hopes that this mip'ht have lieeii a working- site 
eonueeted with the lleil Hill sonn.- <ligg'iiig' was done here. 
A la\'er of Avood ashes and burnt earth was found, but it 
was of an i.-ntireh' (litlereiit de.scnpti(m from the burnt earth 
of the Red Hills.* 

Some pottert’ Avhich appears ti) be me<liae\-al together with 
a (juautitA' of pieet-s <.)f thick tile similar to Roman tile were 
found. The tligg'ing was not \ er\' productix e, and there was no 
evidence to show that tln.-se w<n-k.s were in aigv wav connected 
Avith the Red Hills. 

A trial digging Avas also made during the last txvo daj’s 
in the remains of a Red Hill near ( loldhanger Creek. Much 
of the material of this mound has at .some former time been 
removed In order to repair the sea-wall, and in the expijsed 
porti<ni of what remains there were indications that pointed 
UKtro to a working floor than anj'thing previously noticed in 
a Red Hill. 

A trench Avas accordingly' dug here Avhicli disclosed two 
flues placed siile b}' side. Their tops had fallen in. but the 
bottoms and sides were lined Avith a coating of clay, Avhile the 
loAver part retained masses of Avood ash and burnt earth. 

ddiese occurred (piite at the edge <jf the mound, in the red 
earth of Avhich the flues Avere constructed. The claj’ coating 
of the sides of the lines did not at iill I'e-semble the usual lutine- 
found in I'e-d Hills, and it was not clear that the flues AVere 
co-eval Avilh the formation of tin- mound. In the alluvial mud 
beloAV the red earth Ava.s a laA't-r of kitchen midden stutl, 
ill Avhich weie large (|uantities of animal bones, oA'ster, mussel, 
and other shells, together Avith other potter A' which ditters from 
that geiiei all A found in the Red Hills, being of the Romaiio- 
Bi'itish period. The limiteil amount of digging at this spot 
was iiisiilHcient to sIioav in what relation these diflereiit 
pheiioim-na stood to one another, it being possilih- that the flues 
are of later construction than the Red Hills. Further digidiig 
Avill be necessarv to shoAv Avhat the conditions realh' are. 



COLDHANCER. 
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With regard to the objects of hriquetage, whenever large 
quantities have been found, mncli care has been taken to 
ascertain if the fragments might possibly he in position, 
and the men were ottered generous rewards in the event of 
their tinding such objects without damaging them, but quite 
witliout result. 

]\Iany groups of pieces were also kept together, and much 
time has been spent in the attempt to join these, bnt only 
in rare instances has this been met with succe.ss. 

Some suggestion as to the shape of a ve.s.sel or chamber is 
atforded by some pieces which were found together at 
Goldhanger, forming portion of a flat base with part of 
the side, which appears to be curving over to form a roof, 
that seems to have been arched. It was open at one end. 
and the corners at the back were rounded. What remains of 
the floor is only about 1 2 inches in width, but one end is 
missing, and it may have licen originally about 1 foot 6 indies 
or more wide. In depth it is about 9^ inches inside. The 
height is uncertain, but it was probably about 12 or 15 inches, 
while the thickness of the sides varies from i inch to g inch. 
Fragments of similar .chambers are fairly abundant, many of 
the rounded corner.s hai ing been found, some of them pierced 
with a circular hole. (Fig. Hi [1, 2, 3].) 

All tlu‘ fragments of .such cliambers show that they were 
formed by hand, and have been finally’ shaped up with a knife 
after the clay had partially dried and become what the 
potter calls ‘ green.’ 

From fragments previou.sly found at Langenhoe the shape 
of this chamber had already been conjectured before the dis- 
covery of the large portion at Goldhanger. 

In general form they may be compared with the firedav’ 
ovens made in comparatively lecent times at Bideford, 
which rvere used for bread-baking. The.se are described and 
illustrated in .Jewitt’s Ct'rn in'(<- Art of Grnd Brlfoin.* 

Some pieces of these oi- similar chambers have marks of 
wattles, as if the day had been built on a frame of basket- 
work, but these are rather cxcejitional. (Figs. 15 [4] and 
Hi [3 and <S].) There are some pieces, flat or vei'v slightly 
curved, which have evidently formed covers of some kind, and 
may well have been used to close the openings of such cham- 
bei’s as these just referred to These Covers are usuall\- thinner 
than iiaisf of the luting, and their edges have been trimmed 
with a knife. 

The 'firebar’ is one of the most distinctive and charac- 
teristic forms met with in all lied Hills. (Figs. 11 and 12.) 

* p. 21 1.',. 
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In the lai’ge mound at Goldhanger upwards of 350 portions 
of these objects were found. Although so numerous and 
widely distributed, no perfect specimen has yet been met 
with, neither have the pieces forming u complete one yet been 
got together. From the portions found, however, there is no 
doubt as to its shape, which resembles very closely the iiioderii 
furnace bar, being thicker in the centre, \vhere it forms a 
shoulder, and tapering to a point at either end. They vary 
considerably in size, but seem mostly to have been from about 
10 to 15 inches long, and J inch to Id inch in thickness. 

‘IVedges’ are short triangular pieces about 3 inches long 
b^’ 1 inch thick. Tlnese are very rarely found, but two or 
three perfect specimens have been obtained. 'Fig.l2 [1, 2, 3, 4j.) 

‘ T ’ pieces are roughly circular bars, ha\dng at one end a 
small cross bar, which only e.KCeeds the width of the .stem in 
two directions. Tlie opp<>site end is always imperfect. (Fig. 14.) 

‘ Pedestals ’ are also circular bars, but they .spread out all 
round, forming a solid and .sub.stantial base, and occasionally 
this is squared ; the stem end is always broken. In .size, like 
all vaiieties of th(> briipietage, they vary considerably, but 
they are generally larger tlian ‘T’ pieces, though b(jth" these 
form.s approach one another .so nearly that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish between them. In most sites both 
the.se objects are uucoinnion, but the lai'ge mound at Gold- 
hanger yielded a great number of e.Kamples, about fifty ‘ T ’ 
pieces and thirty pedestals being found, besides sixty or seventy 
pieces of such objects wliich could not be cla.ssihed"(Fig'. 13), 

‘ Handles ’ are pieces roughly formed in the hand and 
having the ends bent and flattened. These were found at 
Goldhanger, but have mjt been noticed elsewhere. One or 
two were found perfect. (Fig 15 [1, 2. 3].) 

There are many other pieces having special character, show- 
ing adoption to varied circumstance.s, but owing to tlieir 
incomplete condition and obscure intention, it would serve no 
good purpose to attempt further description. As far as pos- 
.sible these have been classified and recorded. 

^ ery few similar objects seem to hu\e been found elsewhere 
but on the Essex coa.st. 

In Rochester Museum there are some from the Upchurch 
Marshes (Fig. 24). They consist of straight tlat bars, f)ne of 
which is 15 inches in length and perfect, which seem to 
correspond to the tirebarsof the Essex mounds with the excep- 
tion of the tapering ends. There are also .small pede.stals all 
of which are cupped undei'iieath, the Essex specimens beinv 
•solifl. These differences may be purely local, and in other 
respects they clo.sely re.semble the objects from the Red Hills 
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It is also .said that extensive stretches of red earth are 
found on the I^pchnreli luar.dies. 

At Peterbornuoli, in an ancient ditch near the cathedra] 
church, several pieces .similar to firebars were founds and these 
are preserved in the local inuseuiii. 

The pieces we have cidled ’handles’ somewhat resemble tlu' 
hetteu- known and moia* widely di.strihuted • haml-ln-icks,' l)ut 
no instance exactly correspondin;;' to tlie‘ hand- brie ks ’ has yet 
been met with in a Ked Hill. 

Some idea of tlie relative projjortious of the burnt eartli 
and the briipietae-e found in lied Hids may be iiiterestine. 
Takino- as an instance, without e'oini;’ into detail, the laree 
mound at Goldliaueer, the following' calculations luiN'e been 
made in round numbers. The total amount of red eartli 
e.xca\’ated was (i,(iU0 culiic feet, or d45 cartloads of a cubic 
yard each. In this was found SS cubic feet or a litth' more 
than three cartbjads of bri( |Uetag’e. Lare’e as this ijuantity 
may seem it form.s only about 11 per cent, of the bulk of the 
r(‘d earth. Slag is in comparatively small proportions, being 
only about 5 per cent, of the bri(jUetage. All other relics are 
in (juite insigniticaut (piantities. Of tlie total aiiKunit of red 
earth, which constitutes at least three acres of the imnnid, it i.s 
estimated that it contains 20,000 cubic vanls of red earth. 

About 150 to 200 lied Hills are recorded in Esse.x. 

Tile Committee is of opinion that tlie evidence so far pi'o- 
duced does not warrant any detinite conclusions as to how 
such vast quantities of burnt material came about, neither is 
there at present any satisfactory explanation of the purposes 
served by the objects it contains. 

The evidence is as yet impeii'ect and may appear somewhat 
coutradictiji'V, but a summary of the results of the exploration 
at this stage may perhaps now be gi\ en. 

The materials and objects of tlie mounds in tin' two districts 
examined partake of the natural character of the alluvium of 
the district; thus at Laugeiihoe both show a marked absence 
of gravel and small llint.s, while at (loldhanger the conditions 
are reversed. 

The objects more or less common to all Red Hills display 
special character and varied uses, implying an industr\' of no 
very simple or primitix e nature, and the site where it was 
carried on W(juld therefore be expected to bear some detinite 
traces of its operations. 

With the exception already referred to, which has not 
yet been investigated, no indication of structural character 
or appearance of a working iloor has been found in a Red 
Hill. 
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The Ted eavtli in all cases is confined to a restricted and 
detiiiite area in a compact mass, and \ ery rarely is ex eii a 
trace of it f<miid far heyoiid the limits (jf the mound. 

Idle surface of the alluvium on which the mound rests 
is the early natural surface, and this has not been prex iously 
remox ed, as has often been stated, and an accumulation of 
mud to a depth of a foot or more has taken place on the top 
of the surrounding marsh since the mounds were made. 

The mounds were tlepositexl on or near the line of the 
old hieh-xvater mark before the formation of the sea-walls, 
and the land on xvhich most (jf them stand was liable to be 
washed by the hivli tides, and some of them were cox'ered 
by the sea xlurine; the coiistruetioii of the mounds, as is shown 
hy the bauds of bedde<l clay at ditferent lex'els in the red 
earth. 

Domestic relics are found in such iirsiunificaiit (ptaiitities, 
and these are in positions as to indicate that the mounds xvere 
not occupied sites. 

]\[ost lied Hills which have not been interfered with by 
ae'iiculture or other causes are surrounded by a bank and 
ditch. The ditcli has been found in some cases xvhere the 
su])erH('ial character has been h.ist by continual plouehiuo’. 
Xi.ithine has yet bexai found to show at xvhat period the ditch 
was added. ( )tlier mounds exist side by side with Red Hills of 
similar shajie and extent, and tiitferinu only in not beinx; 
formed of burnt earth. 

There are indications in one mound that the industry lasteil 
oxer a considerable period, duriiie- wliich it underwent some 
modification, the earlier ofijects of bripuetaue not beino' 
associated xvith nsl eaith. 

The pottery found in the mounds indicates a date not later 
than the first century ,X.T). 

As regards the iinlu.stry itself, there is as yet no ex idence 
that has lieen recognised. 

Rottei-y and salt-makino are the two most General suooes- 
tions. 'file fact that Red Hills appear to be found on the 
Upchurch IMai'shes i^ixes support to the ^lottery theorx’, as does 
also the sayyar and flue-like nature of tlm brii|Uetaee, On 
the other hand there are no remains of .spoilt xvare as xvould 
be expected from pottery I’efuse, and many of the pieces of 
jiottery that haxv been found were those in domestic use, 
hax'ine been I’ix'eted. 

Salt-makine- perhaps is the simplest suyu-estion to meet 
some of the coiiilitions. but this in no way explains the xa.st 
ipiantities ol burnt earth nor the shape and nature of the 
mounds. The ofijects of brhpietae'e also seem un.suited to this 
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industry, thi.'re 1,'eiiig a great absence of jiieces wliich might 
have I'urmeil circular p.ins or vessels for liohliiig licpiids. 

Idle Ked Hills, as .shown hy the relics, are limited to an 
early and definite period, while salt-making has continued on 
the Essex coast e\ en to the present time. If, therefore, the 
Red Hills are refuse from this indn.stry, it would he natural to 
e.xpect refuse indicating different periods. The excavations 
have been freipiently visited by Messrs. Miller C’hristy, 
Dalton, Henry Laver, Philip La\ er, Col. Ruck, and the Hon. 
Secretary and other members of the Committee. 


APPENDIX. 


Tin; ( Ieolook al Asi’eits of the Red Hii.ls Pkoheem. 
Ry W. H. Daeton, Esip, E.G.S., F.C.S. 

The distribution of the known Red Hills suggtcsts other 
considerations than those based on their .structure and com- 
position. They are limited to Essex and (it is said) North 
Kent. .\11 that are known and have been mapped have tile 
foll(.iwiiig' elements of situatii.m in cijinmon : 

1. They occur at or near tlie loot of geuth' slopes of London 
Clay, sometimes capped witli (ilacial or Post-gl.icial gravel, 
sometimes devoid of such, or showing mere traces thereof in 
occasional pelibles scattered over the slope, the lower iiiargin 
of which is fringeil with a belt of marine alluvium of vai-ying 
width. 

2 . A few are patches rather than mounds, lying on the 
slopes; the vast majoi'ity are mounds rising thi-ough the 
lati'i- part of the alluvium, but in all cases, .apjiarently, re.sting 
on the earlier beds, no certain instance being known of their 
extending down through the alhnium to the London Clay. 

•‘S. They jiredomiiiate on the lateral l.iranches of estuaries 
and tidal liackwaters, rarely affected by storms or heavy seas, 
very few fieing on alluvium facing the open sea. if that term 
can be applied to the comple.x admixture of sandbaids;, shoal, 
and channel off our Esse.x coast. 

These geological and topographical peculiaiities at once 
e.xplain the limitation to Esse.x and Kent. The London Clav 
of Suffolk, whilst e.xteiiding .all along the seaboaid of that 
County, is for most of its length lielow sea-level, whilst the 
southern end, from Felixstowe to Hollesley, forms a line of 
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cliff, broken only by the narrow and rather steep-sided 
estuary of the Deben. Here, as on the clitf-edeed portions of 
the Esst'x C(jast at Harwich, Walton. Clacton, ffersea. South- 
end, etc. the essential conditions for Red Hills are niissiiio'. 
tlujueh their recurrence from Reiitleet to Tilbury is an arpu- 
nieiit for anticipatine- that some Red Hills, as yet unrecorded, 
may be "found in that ree-ion. 

The allep'ed Red Hills in Fowlness and others of the oToup 
of alluvial islands between the Crouch and the Thames 
seem to offer exceptions to the first of the conditions set fi.irth 
above, in that tluw are separated by deep channels from any 
risiny land. Hut until they have been examinial and found to 
be true Red Hills, as distinp'nished from mounds of other 
nature, it is prematun? to discuss them. 

Conclusive evii.lence has not yet been secured that tlu' 
present tidal rane-e obtained at the period of the formation of 
the Red Hills. Are'unients for the subsidence of the region 
since the Roman occupation, and within the last century, do 
not absolutely provi.' that the Ited Hills were ab()ve tidal reach 
in Late-Celtic times. On the other hand, whilst the marine 
orie-in of the entire thickness of the alluvium is a priori a 
leu'itimate ])resumption, and marine fauna occupy the marsh 
ditches, the occurrence of .shells of other than edible forms has 
not been detect! d in the I'xcavated material, and the ])recis!‘ 
nature of the clay intercalated in this material has not bfs-n 
di'inonstrated. T'errestrial fauna do not disprcjve marine de- 
position of the enclosing .strata. 


The CiiEMir.tL E.x.\mix.\ti()x of .some Sthst.wces f]!om 
THE ReJ) Hll-l.S OF Hsse.x. 

By J. H. B. Jexktns, Es([., E.C.S. 

The Red Hills of E.ssex are almost entirely made up of I’ed 
earth, which extemls fi-om tin' somewhat raised surface to a 
(h‘])th of d to (i feet, where the unaltered clav is met. Distri- 
buted throug-hout this red earth are consideiabL- (piantities of 
till! diTii’isof objects, vei-y crude in chaiactei', but \'et olj\ ious]\- 
artiticially fashioned and hi-ed. At pi-esent there seems no 
consensus of ojiinion as to what this diTn'is repi-esents, and 
priivisionally, the non-committal wor-d bri(|Ueta"e is used to 
co\ersuch di'bi is generally. It will lie undei'stood that in this 
paper this word inchrdes the fragments which in prexiously 
published papers were i-eferred to as - crude pottei-\',’ but doils 
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not include tlie rare fragments of the more liighly fini.shed 
‘ domestic pottery.’ 

It was thought tliat chemical e.Kumiiuition might assist in 
answering tlie (|uestion whether tlie clay found underneatli 
and alxjut a Red Hill is the same as that represented in the 
l)ri<i(uetage and red earth of which the Red Hill is composed. 
If the chemical analyses showed any radical ditfereiices, it 
would he cN'ideiice that the red earth, etc. had been trail, sported 
to its present site from other places of origin .sufficiently 
remote for the clay to have a different character. 

Except where otherwise stated, the .samples examined, as 
enunierati'd below, were taken from the Red Hills of the 
Langenlioe district. 

The following samples were analyzed : 

(1) Red fiO.rtk.—X shovelful was received. It wa.s of a 
loose and friable character and of a purplisli-browu colour, 
witli every a])pc,‘arauce of having been burnt. It was in tlie 
condition of tine powder, with small .soft lumps which could 
be readily crushed between the tinger.s. If the lumps were 
broken across without crushing they were .seen to be very 
pon.ais, Ijeing riddled through with minute passages, often 
about one-liundredth of an inch in diameter, and apparently 
made Ijy rootlets. 

Everyone who has examined the Red Hills .seems to have 
remarked upcm the pre.sence in tliein of particles of charcoal : 
but if we may judge from tlie present sample of red earth, a 
superficial examination gives no idea of tlie intimate wav in 
which the charcoal exists. This is due to the fact that niuch 
of the charcoal is present in very small iiarticles which have 
been entirely coated over with the red dust .so as to have 
acijuired the same appearance as the red earth itsedf. Manv 
of the small red lunip.s, on being broken, thus proved unex- 
pectedly to be of charcoal, and, furtlier, on rubbing out under 
the .spatula any pinch of the red earth powder, black streaks, 
due to the previously invi.sible particles of chai-coal, were 
invariably seen. 

(2) A fragment of brictuetage, about half an inch thick and 
a sipiare inch or so in superticics. It was red in colour, with 
less (_)f the purplish tint than is present in the red earth. 

(3) and (4). Samples of .stiff clay, of light yellowish brown 
colour, taken respectively from (3) beside a Red Hill, and 

(4) a iideniedtli. a Red Hill (‘Side’ Clay and ‘Lower’ CTav of 
till' table of analyses). 

(.5) Fused poiiiiiiK — It is doubtful if any of the fragments 
of brii[Uetage were intentionally glazed, but, very rarelv, 
portions of the surface are found which bear a coarse, thick, 
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and o-enerally cracked o-laze, and, apart fr(mi tlie Ijrirjuetan'e, 
.small lumps of material, in a more or less vitrified condition, are 
Colne across. (Jne of tlie.se little lumps, semi-vitritied by 
fusion, was anah'zed. It had u'enerallv' a lie'lit iireeii colour. 

(() and!) Ft's-nl portions froiii Gohlhunijrr . — For comparison 
with Xo. o sample, two other pieces of fused material wen; 
examined. They were obtained from a Red Hill at (fold- 
hanger. and consi.sted of lumps of clay, the one surface of 
which had been vitrified by heat, in one case to such an 
extent that the fu.sed surface liad flowed down so as to collect 
into glassy tears. Tile more vitrified portions of these two 
lumps were examined. Their colour was light gTeenish. 

(<S) Some doubt exists as to whetlier tlie unaltered clay, 
lying underneath and about the Red Hills, can be identified 
witli London clay. A .sample of London Clay was tlierefore 
analyzed: it was of the usual stiff cliaracter and of a grey 
colour, ([uite ditiereiit from the liglit yellowisli brown of 
.samples 8 and 4. The Lomlon clay was obtained from a well- 
boring at East Ham, and I am inclebted for it to Mes.srs. Isler 
ami Oonipany. 

To get the clays, etc. into a uniform condition for com- 
parative analysis, they were, as a preliminary step, dried at 
120“ C., and tlien ignited; the loss would represent mainly 
moisture and chemically combined water. Any small quantity 
of organic matter present would also be destroyed, and, 
undoubtedly in the case of sample 1, red earth, an appreciable 
proportion of the loss on ignition would be due to the presence 
of charcoal, etc. The following were the losses suffered : 
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X'o significance attache.s to the figures for free water, which 
only indicate the degree of dampne.ss of the samples wlien the 
analyses were commenced. 

When the clays 8 and 4 were moulded, and then fired in a 
muffle, the objects 'were very similar in appearance and colour 
to the briquetage. 
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Ill coiiipaiiiig the analytical results, it is necessary to point 
out tliat, thoiigli the bri>[Uetage, red eaitlt, and clays (3 and 4) 
are all taken from the Langeiihoe district, they are not all 
associated with the same Red Hill; .s(>me variations in coiiqa)- 
sition Were therefore to be expected. The essential siniilaritv 
ill chemical nature of the brii(Uetage, led earth, and clavs is, 
however, evident, and we mav conclude that, if the material 
cuiistitutiiig the Red Hill has been transported to its present 
position from some other place of origin, at any rate the 
clay used in its production was of the .same character as that 
found in the place to which the material has been transported. 

Tim composition of the clays (3 and 4) is .seen to be .similar 
to that of the London clay. There .seems .some evidence, how- 
ever, that the clay about the Red Hills has continued accumu- 
lating since the time when the Red Hills were formed, and 
that would appear to discount the identity with the London 
cla\' ; it is, at any rate, a (juestioii for geologists to answer. 

Attention may be drawn to the aiialy.sis of the fused or 
vitrified substance (5). In its general composition it is similar 
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to tlie clays, but there has been a signiticaiit increase in tlie 
aniount of alkalies, and this increase is almost exclusively 
found in the soda. Instead of the ^Jotasli and soda being 
present in nearly eijual proportion, tlie potash being slightly 
in excess of the soda and the joint alkalies amounting to about 
84 per Cent., we find, in the case of the fused portion, the joint 
alkalies aniount to nearly 9 per cent., and there i.s iiearlj' 
three times as iiiucli soda as jiotash. This .seemed interesting, 
and h‘d to the two other pieces of vitiitied sub.staiice being 
obtained, this time from Goldhanger (samples (J and 7 ), and 
examined for alkalies. The .same peculiarity occurs here, that 
is, a large excess of soda over potash, and a great increase 
o\ er that usually found in a clay. There is no doubt that the 
fusion is due to this accession of soda, apart from which the 
heat to which the clay had been exposed could hardly have 
been sufficient to produce .such an effect. 

Kejiakk.s ox the O.sTEOLOciiCAL Specimex.s FOUXD IX 
Kei) Hills. 

By E. T. Newtox, Escj., F.R.S. 

As any information regarding the contents of the Bed 
Hills is of value, it may not be without intere.st to record the 
mammalian remains which have been unearthed at Lanvenhoe 
and Goldhanger, and li.sts are given below. 

Two series were submitted to me from Bed Hill III. 
Langeuhoe ; the one obtained in a natural hollow below the 
red earth contained the greater number of specimens. The 
grey clay still adhering to the.se bones lo(jk.s very like what is 
generally f(jund at the bottom of a pool and it i.s probable that 
these bones had accumulated in such a place. By far the laro-er 
number of thi'se remains are referable to the" long- faced ''ox 
{Iliis idarvx. \ar. Idiiijifraiix), but .some of them may be parts 
of a larger kind (A (jx. Besides tlie.se there are a few remains 
of refl deer, sheep, and horse. 

The bones obtained from the burnt earth of Bed Hill III. are 
coniparati\ ely few in number, and are parts of .small oxen 
and sheep; tln-re ajv, however, two bones which almost 
certainly belong to a fox. Several of the .specimens have 
been burnt. 

Lists of Boxes, 
bed hill I. LA.NGEXHOE. 

Ox {Ups ?■«///■«..;.— Lower jaw .ami teeth. Upiier jaw ami teeth Scapula 
-Met.icarpal. The^e seem to be too large fur 
loiufil roii.\, 

IIOBaE {Eijiiiif Scapula. Jletacarpal and phalange. 
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RED HILL III. (IN BED EABTH).— LANGENHOE. 


Ox {Bos fauriis, var. lonijifrotis) 
Sheep {Ocis a?-ies) 


j Various fragments, some burnt. 


RED HILL X.— GOLDHANGER. 

Horse (Bqutis cahuUus). — .Scapula. Jletacarpal and phalange. 

OX {Bos taunts ). — Lower jaw and teeth. Maxilla and teeth. Scapula. 

Metacarpals, etc. These are too large for Bos loitiji- 
fruns. 

Sheep {Otis aries). — Lower jaw of lamb. Lower jaw of adult. Five Meta- 
earpals of at least two races. One metatarsal. Three 
humeri (one very young). 

Hare {Lejjus thnidus). — {Europtetis) Tibia. 


Notes on Charcoal from the Excavations of the 
Red Hills. 

By Arthur H. Lyell, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. Francis W. Reader handed to me several boxes of 
charcoal from the Red Hills of Essex, and I have been able 
to distinguish the following plants : 


RED HILL. GOLDHANGEK. 


CJlex euro['iBus. (?) 
C'ytisui scojiarius. 

Pyrus Aucu{iaria. (?) 
Cratajgus Oxyacantha. 
Samlmcus nigra. 

Fraxinus excelsior. 

UIiiius campe-'tris. 

Corylus Avellana. 

Quercus Robur. 

Castanea vesca, 

>?alix alba. 

RED HILL ni. 

Pyms Aucuparia. (?) 
Quercus Robur. 

Salix alba. 


Furze. 

Broom. 

Mountain Ash. 

Hawthorn. 

Elder. 

Ash. 

Elm. 

Hazel. 

Oak. 

Sweet Chc'itnut, 
Willow. 


LANGEXHOE. 

Mountain A^'h. 
Oak. 

Willow. 


TANKS and mound, BOWSTEAU BROOK, TOLLESHUNT 
D’ARCY. ESSEX. 


Sambucus nigra, 
^lorus nigra. 
Corylus Avellana. 
Quercus Robur. 
Salix alba. 


Elder. 

^lulberry. 

Hazel. 

Oak. 

Willow; 


VOL. XXII. 
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The pieces of charcoal vary in size from an inch to half an 
inch in diameter or less. 

^Yith regard to the oak, I was led at tir.st to believe that 
several different species were represented, but I have been for 
the present prevailed upon to discard this idea as most unlikely, 
since it is improbable that South European or American oaks 
could have been in existence in England in pre-Roman times. 
I have not yet been able to arrive at any definite reason to 
account for the variety of forms of structure as shown in cross 
sections. Many of these specimens exhibit a wide annular 
ring of growth, which means that there was a continual 
formation of wood from spring to autumn. This may indicate 
that the weather was fine, the soil favourable, and that there 
was a vigorous growth in an (jpen situation. Might this mean 
that the jdants grew in a low cop.se ? The more or le.ss 
uniform size of the pieces of charcoal may thus be accounted 
for, and possibly also the presence of the other .small sticks of 
rather a great variety. There is the other C|uestion as to 
what possible purpose such a gatheiing together of all these 
woods could have served. But I can throw no light on this 
point. 

Of the woods other than oak, tliere are only a few fragnient.s, 
but sufficient to be able to identify them. 

The sweet chestnut is not so rare, and it is satisfactory to 
meet with it, as hitherto there has been little evidence of its 
being f(jund in England at so early a date as the Roman or 
pre-Roman periods. General Pitt-Rivers is said to have found 
some specimei^s at Woodcuts, in Dorset ; and a small piece has 
been identified by Mr. James A. Wealo among some charcoal 
which Mr. Reader obtained from exca\ations conducted on 
the site of Christ's Hospital last year, and which may be of 
the Roman period. 

I do not know of any record of mountain ash wood having- 
been found fi’om early remains elsewhere, but Mr. Clement 
Reid, in The Origin of the British Flora, mentions a find of 
the leaves of this tree in a deposit of calcareous tufa, probably 
of Neolithic age, at Caerwys in Flintshire. If the identification 
in the present in.stance be correct, the specimens form an 
interesting find.” 

Mr. WiLMEK said the Committee were disappointed not to 
have attained decisive results after two years’ active work ; 
but they had collected as many facts as possible, f(jr con- 
clusions to be drawji later. The sites of many Red Hills had 
been indicated and others remained to be found, but the 
majority were on the .sea-side of the alluvium line. The ques- 
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tion \yas whether the.se mounds represented ancient industries 
on the spot or were the accumulations of debris from larger 
indu.stries, that had been formed into mounds for a definite 
purpose. The mounds appeared to be ancillary to marshes, 
and some are found of clay only, without red earth. In ancient 
times dry spots were wanted as refuges for the sheep from 
high tides, and the mounds were po.s.sibly constructed of 
debris after the Roman period. At Mersea he was informed 
that it was necessary at times to take the sheep to higher 
ground or put them on mounds of this kind. It was in any 
ease certain that when the mounds were first constructed the 
tide flowed all round them. He took the opportunity of 
thanking the Society for the assistance it had given towards 
the exploration of the Red Hills. 

Mr. Read thought everything supported the view that the 
objects exhibited were made and used at some distance from 
the places where they were found. Such objects were always 
associated with pottery Avorks, and one of the Roman sites 
represented in the British Museum by similar specimens was 
l^pchurch ; but the rods resembling a tree-trunk had not 
hitherto been found in England, though he knew of .specimens 
from an ancient pottery in Siam. The latter diflered in being 
hollow and of stone ware, while they Avere much later (eleA’enth 
and tAvelfth century) and more elegant than those exhibited. 
The jiots Avere perched on the top of these columns in the 
kiln, and many of them toppled over in the juocess of firing. 
The pottery found in the mounds Avas not necessarily connected 
Avith the kiln-rests and other implements used in the manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Hope remarked on the scarcity of pottery fragments 
in comparison Avith the briquetage and other implements of 
pottery manufacture, and suggested that Avherever the 
matei'ial of the mounds came from, it consisted of the debris 
resulting from the manufacture of the very muffles, pedestals, 
etc. of Avhich .specimens Avere on the table, that is to say, of 
the inqjlements used in connexion AA ith the making of pottery 
rathei- than of potteiy itself. These Avere so plentiful because 
thousands of pieces Avere made in the simplest fashion and 
only the best selected for use. The red earth was probably 
the resultant of the material heaped up over the fire-bars, 
etc. during the firing. It Avas evident that brusliAvood, not 
logs, furnished the fuel for firing the kilns. 


Dr. Laa’ER remarked on the v-ast amount of material in 
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the Red Hills, and asked the meeting to realize the content 
o£ 26 acres 6 feet deep. There were 240 Red Hills round the 
coast, but thej’ occurred only on the clay shores, not on sandy 
shores. He could not believe they were intended for refuges, 
for one was 10 to 15 feet above high-water mark, and one 
or two were altogether above the reach of the tide. Many 
were surrounded by a ditch and resembled camps. He had 
been familiar with them from his childhood, but still found 
them a mystery. 

Mr. Reader added that, to judge from the composition tif 
the mounds^ a local industry must have existed not far off, 
and it was unlikely that refuges would have been constructed 
in the neighbourhood of elevated ground. In one case, at 
least, evidence of transport by water was very clear. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communi- 
cation. 


APPENDIX.* 

Additional Remarks on the Pottery and Briquetage 
found in the Red Hills of Essex, and simil.4.r Objects 

FROM OTHER LOCALITIES. 

By Francis W. Reader, Esq. 

“ The pottery found in the mounds excavated at Langenhoe, 
although clearly to be recognised as that known as Late- 
Celtic, is generally of a very rude descaiption and displays 
little of the skill usually associated with the fictile ware of 
this period, while the number of fragments of coarse vessels 
having rivet holes, indicates a comparative scarcity of pottery 
among the makers of the.se mounds of burnt earth. 

The most characteristic features general in Late-Celtic 
pottery represented in the Red Hill finds are the beaded base 
and the raised horizontal bands (cordons). 

Red Hill I., Langenhoe, produced very little pottery of 
distinctive character, but there is one piece of a crudely-formed 
beaded base (fig. 7, [5]), and one of a vessel with a” slightly 
angular shoulder (sub-carinated)t and ornamented with binds 
in low relief ( shallow-cordons) t (fig. 7 [7]). 

* The^e notes have come to hand since the reading of the Report, but are here 
added so as to complete the evidence as far as possible. 

t These terms have been applied to these characters by Mr. A. G. Wrio-ht, of 
the Colchester Museum, and I think it best, in view ot clearness and uniformity 
to adopt the terms used by him, particularly as local pottery of this de»cription is 
so well represented in the collection at Colchester, * 
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Red Hill III., Langenhoe, was more productive of pottery, 
and this possessed much distinctive cliaracter, the g-reater part 
bcinij of a cruder nature than that of any other mound yet 
explored. A laro-e proportion of this pottery came from the 
natural hollow of the orio-inal salting .surface over which 
the burnt earth had been raised. The almost complete bowl 
and the small pede.stal vase were both found in the mud of 
this hollow, and these having been skilfully restored by ^Ir. A. 
G. AVright, now appear as shown in the illustrations* 
Fiijs. 8 and 8* The bowl is very remarkable and has been 
strikingly modelled on tlie form of the brotize vessels of this 
period. Its shape is one that is not produced naturally by 
‘ throwing,’ although it has undoubtedly been made on the 
potter’s wheel, but has received elaborate after-manipulation 




A. B. 

Fig. 8* POTTERY PROM RED HILL III. LAXGEXHOE, ESSEX. 


by hand, having its base indented and its surface smoothed 
and burnished, tliis latter having been performed without 
the aid of the lathe though probably worked on some primitive 
turn-table. 

The same lack of mechanical aid is also apparent in the 
decoration as far as tlie horizontal grooves bounding tlie 
ornamented upper portion are concerned, these having been 
executed with some difficulty, though the semi-circles are more 
regular and have been .struck Avith the compass. T’lie small 
double circles haA e been neatly impressed with a tool formed 
from a hollow stick or bone. Pottery of this character has been 
di.scovered in the Lake Dwelling at Glastonbury, and .similar 

* ilr. Wright has also kindly supplied the photographs of these objects and 
the sectional drawings 
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ornament appears on some urns discovered in Northampton- 
shire* Rosettes formed of three impressed circles have 
occurred on a fragiuent of pottery found at Yarnton, Oxon. | 
The mouth of this Ijowl is abraded all round, and it is probable 
that it originally had a small everted rim. 

The pedestailed urn is of much inferior manufacture both in 
material and potting, the paste being of a very poor mixture, 
containing- lumps of flint, one large piece of which is account- 
able for the protuberance near the base, showing on the right- 
hand side of the photograph. It appeared to have been thrown 
with other rubbish into the hole, it being imperfect and in 
fi-agments. Its condition when found was so bad and the 
edges thickly encrusted with the deposit of iron washed from 
the red earth above, that its restoration has been no easy 
task. 

The fi-agment of cordoned ware (tig. 9 [11] ) came from the 
same region as these pots, while the similar piece (tig. 9 [14]) 
was just above in the red earth and forms a connecting link 
between tlio two horizons As stated abo\'e many pieces of 
briquetage of a ditfereut character from that in the red earth 
(fig. 18) were found in the mud containing these pots, and 
give reason for supposing that some little pei'iod of time 
separated the filling of the hole and the deposition of the 
burnt earth. The cordons on the lower fragment have 
been produced partly by the pressure of the finger from the 
inside during ‘ throwing,’ and the grooves thus formed on the 
exterior surface have been accentuated by subsequent burnish- 
ing, while in the case of the fragment from the higher horizon 
the cordons have been formed after the vessel had become 
‘green hard’ by lathing the outside surface, the whole of 
which has been carefully tooled. 

The cruder class of pottei-y, however, is not confined to the 
lowest portion of the mound as many pieces such as fig. 9 
(3, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 12) occurred at various depths through- 
out the red earth, and there was nothing to indicate that the 
mass was not fairly homogeneous, and that no great time 
elapsed while it was deposited. 

Although no doubt made on the wheel, some of these frag- 
ments, as well as the small pedestalled vase, are of so rough a 
description as to appear little better than the hand-made 
pottery of an earlier age. No instance of the beaded base 
occurred in No. III., and this feature is essentially one that is 
produced by means of the lathe, it can however be simulated 


* Victoria Hi>tory of N»irthamjtton?.hire. i. 152. 
t British Museum Gu'nle to Early Iron Aif(\ p. 1 0. fig 
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bv laborious hand tooling as on that found in No. I. (fig. 7 

[5]). 

From both these sites (Nos. I. and III.) the higher class of 
wares is singularly absent and with the exception of the cor- 
doned fragment (tig. 9 [H]) and possibly the small piece of 
evei-ted rim(fig.9 [1] ), the latheseems not tohavebeen employed. 

A characteristic form (fig. 9 [13]) is represented which 
has the everted rim and the double curve in the neck, while 
the slifjulder is ornamented with finger-nail marks. Another 
well-known class of pot is evidenced In' the fragment (fig. 9 
[4]) which has the burnished diagonal lines forming the 
‘ ti-ellis ’ or ‘ lattice ’ pattern. 

The heavy roll rim (fig. 9 [10]) is generally assigned 
to the first century A.D., but this was found by me on the 
surface befoi'e excavations had commenced, and its much 
weathered condition shows that it had long lain in this posi- 
tion, and can hardly therefore invalidate the evidence of all 
the pottery found in the mound itself, which suggests a some- 
what earlier date. 

Mound VI., Langenhoe, was singularly devoid of pottery ; 
but among the few fragments that occurred was one with a 
well turned beaded base (fig. 7 [11]), and a piece of large pot 
having two rivet holes, the surface of which has been skil- 
fully smoothed and burni.shed by lathing (fig. 7 [12]). A 
piece of mediaeval pottery of hard gritty paste and with the 
sagging base (fig. 7 [10]), was found in the filling of the 
ditch, but this in no way ati’ects the age of the mound, as the 
ditch has been repeatedly clean.sed, and its formation may have 
been long subsequent to the deposition of the red earth. 

At Red Hill X., Goldhanger, a good selection of pottery 
was obtained, although, considering the large anujunt of soil 
excavated, it *mly occurred in very small proportions. Some 
very interesting examples were found ■which show generally a 
much greater skill in manufacture, a higher development of 
form and a larger size of ve.ssel than was the case at Langenhoe. 

A very high degree of excellence had been obtained in the 
graceful curves and regular polished surface of the vessel to 
which the large fragment represented in fig. 10 [-5] belonged. 
It is only a portion of the upper part, the neck having 
the characteristic double curve. It measured 7| inches across 
the mouth and it was probably a bowl or tazza, supp(jrted on 
a pedestalled foot, similar in form to one of a group found at 
Little Hallingbury, most of which have been destroyed.'^ 

Fig. 10 [8], also is one of several fragments of a large 

* Tvanmctions of the Archaolotjical *2ud Serie s, ix. 348, Xo. 3 

in plate. 
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vase -which measured 8 inches across the mouth. Its rim and 
neck have been shaped and polished by lathino-, but the shoulder 
has been combed ^vith horizontal lines on the surface simply 
produced by thro-wino- on tlie wheel. The tool used appears 
to have been about inch wide, with irregular teeth, while 
intervals of the surface have been left between the comb-marks. 
The lower portion of the pot remaining is the ordinary surface 
uncombed. 

A pot of unusual shape is shown by the portion represented 
in tig. 10 [G], of which sufficient was found to give the 
entire form. It is cup-shaped, being inches high. The 

upper portion is divided into two broad bands by narrow 
beaded cordons, the lower band being ornamented with 
diagonal burnished lines. It is drawn in at the foot, the base 
having a slightly marked bead on the edge. 

The small grey pot (tig. 10 [7]), has less of the Late- 
Celtic character, being of a continuous flowing outline, while 
the base is flat and solid. 

Several instances of the beaded base occurred (tig. 10 [4 
and 10]), and one fragment of a sub-carinated form is shown 
(tig. 10 [1]), the lij) and shoulder having been turned, while 
the lower part has been subsequently roughened with applied 
grass and clay. 

A connecting link with the Langenhoe pottery is provided 
by the piece of cordoned pot (tig. 10 [0]), which compares very 
closely with that represented in tig. 9 [4]. 

It might be straining the evidence too far to claim that the 
character of the pottery from these various sites represents 
difference in time, as of course this may be due merely to local 
variation. 

It is, however, noteworthy that a fragment of the red-glazed 
ware, usually known as Samian, was among the finds at 
Goldhanger, and this was well down in the red earth. It is of 
an exceptionally brilliant glaze, and in the opinion of Mr. 
H. B. M atters, F.S.A., of the British Museum, is Arretine 
ware, and may date from about 50 B.c. to 50 A.D. It is 
sufficient perhaps to point out the characteristic features 
denoting the various sites and leave the question of chronology 
until more is definitely known of this subject. A '’Teat 
advance has been made in this direction during the last few 
years, and furtlier .study of the as.sociated groups from Essex 
in the Colchester iMuseum and elsewhere, in conjunction with 
other discoveries that may occur in the future, will probably 
do much to throw light on this matter. Such variations as I 
hav e eiidea\ oured to point out may then be shown to have 
Inore significance. 
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Even if not evidence of actual difference of period, such 
distinctive characters at least point to the material of the 
mounds having luid a varied hjcality of production. 

A selection of the characteristic objects of hriquetage will 
be found repre.sented in tigs. 11 to bS. 

As regards the po.sitions in wliieli tliese objects occurred, 
some care was at first taken to keep them separated accsn'ding 
to the levels of each foot of material, and those from Nos. 1. 
and III. are s(j recorded in the references to the plates. This 
sv.stem has not been continued in the other cases, except tein- 
porai'ily during excavations, because of tlie evidently unstrati- 
tied nature of the red soil that has so far been met with. In 
the case of No. III., however, this metbod led to some result, 
for although in the red earth tlie objects at all levels are of 
much the same description, there are distinct differences ob- 
servable in those found in the clay mud beneath the mound. 
Not only did these objects differ somewhat in form, but they 
are more carefully made, and of a closer and finer material 
than those from the mound above. It was only, however, by 
obtaining a good series of these objects and by keeping them 
distinct that the variation of tlie two classes became apparent. 

Typical examples of these lower objects are shown on 
tig. 18 and tig. 17 [3 and (>.] It is curious also that red 
earth does not appear to have been a residuum of the industry 
at this stage. 

Thu comparison of the numbers and distribution of the three 
.special forms, tirebar.s, pede.stals, and T-pieces, produces some 
interesting points as will be .seen by the accompanying table. 




Fnebdi*-. 

I’edo'tal'*. 


Langeiihoe 

I 

120 

1 

1 

Langenhoe 

III. 

1 175 


1 

Langenhoe 

YI. 

1 20 


3 

Goldhanger 

X. 

3.50 

00* 

50* 


* Many ]tiece'> of circular bar-? which may have formed parts of either | 
of the^e forms were also found. 
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Tlie firebar torm is the most constant, and in all cases 
occurs in aVjout e(]ual proportions to the amount of luting met 
with. Pedestals and T-]ueces, however, vary ^■erv much in the 
two localities, both of these being abundant at Cloldhanger, 
where ])edestals are rather more numerous. At Langeidioe 
very few of either form were tbund, although instances of 
T-pieces occurred in all the mounds explored, Vjut there was 
only one example of a pedestal. Among the lower objects from 
No. III. both these types are absent, but 
there were many bars or supports of un- 
usual forms which may ha^■e serv'ed a 
similar purpose. (Fig. 18 [3, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12].) 

At the conclusion of the reading of the 
Report, Mr. C. H. Read pointed out that 
supp(jrts of similar .sluipe to the pedestals 
had been found in ancient pottery kilns 
at Siam, and he also mentioned to me 
that there were several objects in the 
National Collection from sites other than 
the Essex Red Hills, but of similar 
description. These have since been 
shown to me by IMr. Reginald A. Smith, 
and a short account of them may be of 
value. 

The pedestal shape supports from Siam 
have little in common with the Red Hill 
objects, except their general form. This, 
however, is suthciently sugge.stive of a 
■4 [)ossible use <d‘ pedestals if, in the absence 
of spoilt pottery, it is thought probable 
that the materials of which Red Hills are 
composed may be refuse of pottery manu- 
Fig. 19. iria i..\ii (Muix-r I''*'-' following note on these 

I’Ko.M objects has been supplied bv Mit R. L. 

Hobson ; 

‘ The tubular supports were found on the site (A the old 
potteries situated a few miles north of the ruins of ancient 
Sawankalok, on the river Menam Yorne, Siam. Though no 
definite records exist of the period when these potteries were 
active, there is rea.son to suppose that they e.xisted in the 
eleventh century, and xvere still working as late as the seven- 
teenth century. The wasters, of which large quantities were 
found around the kilns, consist of a kind of semi-porcelain or 
stoneware with a pale-green celadon glaze, grey stoneware, 
with dark-brown treacly glaze and reddish brown unglazed 
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ware. The celadon appears in far the largest proportion ; in fact, 
one whole hatch of kilns seems to have produced nothin^ else. 

Ainoni;' the wasters were a larjje number of tubular supports 
varving' in length frcmi 18i toll inches. To describe a typical 
specimen (tiw. 19); a tubular object 13 inches lon^, with flat 
spreadine' base 4 inches across, the sides tapering upwards, 
made on the wheel, coarse stoneware with splashes of acci- 
dental glaze acijuired in the kiln, liollow, with a vent-hole 
about 3 inches above the base and a number of depressions 
made with the thumb in the lower part. 



Fig 2n, CLAY OBJECT rOl'Nn AT 
COLCHESTER. 



Fig. 21, CLAY BAR 
I He.M '1 l!i;ilNITZ, 
SA.XdNY. 


The use of these objects is put beyond doubt bv the appear- 
ance of a rough ring under the base of many of tlu' j)ots, 
showing the point of contact between tlie ba.se of the vessel 
and the top of the tubular support. In some instances the 
rings have actually been found to fit the tops of particular 
supports.’ 

Passing to more definitely analogous e samples of Red Hill 
objects, there is one which may be a variety of pedestal, and 
which has a distinct local interest as it is said to have been 
found at Colchester (fig. 20). It is 0 inclu's high and Si- 
inches wide at the base. 

The h)wer part of the stem is swelled out on cither side t(j 
alhjw of its being pierced with a lozenge -shaped hole IJ inches 
wide by 1 inch high. The top is spread out into a flat slightly 
inclining table inches wide. It is made of a tine, close 
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grittv material without any admixture of grass, and is of 
superior manufacture to any of the forms found in the Red 

Hills. " . 1 

Perhaps the most striking and .sugge.stive example in the 
National Collection is a clay bar from Trehnitz (tig. 21). Its 
shaft is circular, 11? inch in diameter, and both ends aie 
spread out to a diameter of 2 and 21 inches respectively. 
length is 9 inches, and it closely resembles the Red Hill 
pedestals both in shape and material. One of the ends is 
slightly cupped, in which respect it agrees with the Upchurch 
pedestals. There is also a portion of another from Halle of 
similar shape, but broken across tlie .shaft, as are all those 
from the Red Hills. Little is at present known regarding 
these German examples, but the bar from Trehnitz is impor- 
tant as a suggestion for the complete form of the pedestal, and 
probably also the T-piece. 

From Oundle, Noithants, is a perfect claybar, ISf inches 



Fig. 22. CL.4Y BAE FROM OUNDIjE, XORTHAXTS. 


long (fig. 22), of tapering form, very .similar to the Red Hill 
firebars, but showing local differences in the method of its 
shaping and the material of whicli it is made, being of a fine 
liard clay much mixed with small flint grains, and it bears no 
grass marks. In many respects it more nearly resembles the 
character of the firebars whicli Mr. Wilmer has recently 
found in Biittany and are described below. 

Firebars bearing a closer resemblance to the Red Hill types 
are represented by specimens from West Dereham, Norfolk, 
and Limbury, Leagrave, Beds. 

From the former are two portions of bars together with a 
piece of burnt clay 2^ inches thick which appears to have 
formed part of a floor. 

With these objects are .some fragments of Romano-British 
pottery and poidions of a hollow flue-tile, but there is no 
evidence that the objects were associated. 

The specimens from Leagrave are two portions of firebars 
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of square section, similar to those of We.st Dereham and the 
types represented on tig. 11 [5], and fig. 12 [7 and 8], together 
with some pottery of the Koman period. 

These objects were presented to the museum by Mr. 
\Yorthington G. Smith, who in reply to my inquiries sent me 
fifteen specimens of similar bar portions and some pottery 
for the Committee’s collection, together with the following 
particulars : 

‘ These bars were found in IVaulud’s Bank at Leagrave, a 
British Camp, afterwards occupied by the Romans, etc. 
Roman kilns, broken Roman pottery and complete cinerary 
urns with cremations, were found witli or very near the bars, 
as well as two extended skeletons and a skull of a third. 



With these things were large masses of the finest possible 
prepared clay, for the verytine.st butl'-coloured pottery. 

The soil is alluvium (it is clo.se to the source of the Lea) 
with many stones, especially on the east side, which represent 
the destruction and transportation of the Great Jurassic 
Boulder-Clay. 

INIany neolithic celts and a great many arrow-heads, 
scrapers, etc., have been found by my.self in, and close to this 
camp, as well as two crouched skeletons with bronze pins, etc.’* 

In reply to further iiKjuiries respecting the connexion of 
the pottery kilns and the bars, and as to whether other forms 
of briquetage occurred, Mr. Smith .says : 

' Burnt clay bars and Roman remains near Waulud’s Bank 

* PnireptJing.^ of thr g of Anthfuar\fi^^ 2ik 1. S. xxi r>l». 
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are common. I have seen score.s of Roman waste trenches 
turned out with quantities of pottery, hut I have only seen 
tlie bars at Leavrave and with very little pottery.’ 

Tliese bars both from West Dereham and Leayrave are of 
a lii^ht buff colour, in which respect only they ditfer from the 
Essex specimens which are mostly red. 

Another class of object wliicli has a u-eneral resemblance to 
the briquetage of tlie Red Hills is the hand-brick (fig. 23), hut 




Fig. 21. OBJECTS FHO-M THE UPCHURCH MARSHES IN THE ROCHESTER 

MUSEUM. 


SO far as I am aware, no specimen of a hand-brick has over 
been found in a Red Hill. Tire form that most nearly com- 
pares with it is the handle (tig.lo [1, 2, and 3]), but the two 
appear to he (|uite distinct both in .sliape and intention. It is 
generally supposed that hand-bricks were used in supporting 
pottery in the kiln, but beyond the vague association, such as 
at Upchurch and Leagi-ave, there seems to be no definite 
record of either hand-bricks or Red Hill objects having been 
found in this connection. 
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111 the Norwich Musouiii there is a large piece of flat burnt 
clay about 9 inches by 7 inches, and 2 inches thick, having a 
close resemblance to some of the flat pieces of luting from the 
Ked Hills. This is stated to have come with “ the remnants 
of a smother kiln from Caistor near Yarmouth.’'* The pottery 
of tile same find is of a .similar character to that of the asso- 
ciated ware of the Red Hills, and with this is a black pot that 
has been fused by overliurning and “ .sat down.” 

At Colchester, which is in a district abounding in Red Hills, 
no instance of a true Red Hill object seems to have occurred. 
Pottery was extensively made at Colche.ster during the late- 
Celtie and Roman periods, and the kilns have been discovered 
and investigated, yet there is no record of these briquetage 
objectshaving been employed. Although in many places such 
rough, ill-formed things may have been overlooked and dis- 
regarded, such can hardh’ be the case at Colchester, where 
Dr. Laver would have readily recognised such objects with 
which he was thoroughly familiar. 

Reference has already been made in the Report to brique- 
tage from the Upchurch Miirshe.s (fig. 24').t Little is known of 
the conditions under which they were found, but their occur- 
rence in the neighbourhood of the great pottery sites, makes 
it desirable that the investigation should be carried to tliis 
district. 

Although the larger number of briquetage objects are found 
in estuarine positions, exceptions to this rule are provided by 
those from Linibury Leagrave. and West Dereliam, and 
possibly by those of Peterborough and Oundle. 

On other parts of the coast, mound.s are found similarly 
situated to those of the Essex Red Hills, and which are said 
to be of like character. Tbere are a great many on the 
marshes of Lincolnshire, the.se being known locally as Saltern.s. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. T. Longley, Rector of Conis- 
holm, I have recently had an opportunity of visiting some of 
those in the district of North >Somercoates and Grainthorpe, 
near Saltfleet. 

In general form and arrangement these mounds differ from 
the Red Hills, having distinct marks of construction, there 
being numerous trenches and bowl-shaped depressions showing 
on the surface, although these are to a great extent buried in 
blown .sand. Like Red Hills, however, they consist largely of 
burnt material, though a large proportion of this is black ashes 
and slag, and though burnt earth and clay occur, these, judging 


* Xarfolk An'h(Pi>J(ig}j, iv. vi. 1 UK 
t Pi’KCPpdings of tin Sont’fij of Anfiquariea^ 2rnl S. ii. 238. 
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from a superficial examination, appear to be in smaller 
quantities. 

The following' is Mr. Longley’s description of the Salterns 
examined by him : ‘ . . . . many of these mounds are to be 
found ill Marshchapel and Grainthorpe — always in proximity 
to one or other of the sea banks, and on the side of the bank 
nearest to the sea. They vary considerably in size, and in 
most cases the appearance of the mounds has evidently been 
altered first by tidal causes and afterwards bj' ploughing and 
levelling. In one case, however, where none of these causes 
seemed to have been in operation, the mound, which was 
circular in shape, stood out from the sui'rounding level to a 
height of about 5 or 6 feet, the top being saucer-shaped with 
a clip of about 2 feet 6 inche.s, and measuring 21 feet acro.ss 
from brim to brim. On digging into this depression I found 
a kind of pan about 12 inches thick following roughly the 
curvature of the outer surface, and formed apparently of 
puddled cla}-, which on the underside had certainly been exposed 
to the action of tire, being quite vitreous in some places. That 
this was not an isolated case is shown by the fact that I have 
met with various men who in ploughing these mounds have 
turned up pieces of similar pans.’ * 

Mr. Longley holds the opinion that these mounds are old salt 
works, and refers to some at Wayiifleet which he says “ are 
disposed in -what may be roughly called a ‘ gridiron ’ pattern,” 
which he compares with the plan of the Saltz garten at Capo 
d’Istria.t 

He goes on to sa\' : “ Elsewhere, however, the general plan 
seems to have included a large reservoir communicating with 
the sea by means of a channel provided with a sluice, and in 
some cases with a short length of sea bank as a breakwater. 
In this the water would be stored and allowed to settle and 
concentrate to a certain extent. Alongside this was the 
circular mould or pan, to which the brine would be conveyed 
and evaporated probably by artificial heat. This alone would 
account for the marks of tii'e action on the under side of the 
pan, and also for the clinkers which are always found scattered 
about, especially near the foot of the mound.” 

Bishop Trollope who examined some of these mounds near 
Letly I considered the depressions to be hut -circles of ante- 
Romaii date, and says they are generally nearly circular, but 
sometimes oN al. In one which was dug into, a puddled floor 
about 5 feet in diameter was found, which was burnt and 

* LoiifJi rtij^rr. April 7th, 19l)0 
f Ennjflopfedtd Br'itaunUui^ vol. xxxi. p. 229. 

J Lhicolnslnvt' Diordgan An lntfcturul Encwt/j’s Report^ xiv. 22^^. 
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vitrified. This he concluded was owinu; to its having served 
as a hearth. 

Mr. Luiigley admits that hi.s digging revealed no traces of 
a furnace or fines beneath the puddled surface, but thinks his 
digging was insufficient to be couclusiv’e on this point. 

The burnt clay, of which Mr. Longley has a number of large 
pieces as the result of his digging, is \ery hard and thick, of a 
bright red colour, and bears plentiful impre.ssions of the long, 
tough grass which grows so abundantly on the sand dunes of 
the Lincolnshire coast. 

I picked up also several pieces of softer, thinner, burnt clay, 
more like the luting of the Es.sex Red Hills, and this contained 
grass of a similar description. Some pottery shown me, 
which was said to have come from the Salterns, was of a very 
mixed character, ranging from the Bronze Age to seventeenth 
or eighteenth century salt-glazed stoneware. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. L<jngley’s speculations as 
to the Lincoln iSalterus being the site (jf salt works, the 
evident construction in the mounds, at least, provides him with 
inon; basis for his theory than can be found in Red Hills, to 
support those who luu'e advanced the .same hypothesis to 
e.xplain the Essex mounds. 

Further examination of the Salterns, which seem to offer ,so 
many definite data, might do much to explain their purpose, 
and incidentall}' serve to elucidate the my.stery in which Red 
Hills are involved. 


1 . 


3. 

4. 

o. 

G. 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 


IIEFEUKXCE TO ILLUSTHATIOXS. 


I'ig-. 7. Pottery from Lniigenluie, Red Hill 1. 

Rim of black ware. Depth 1 foot. 

Rim of red ware with im[iref>s of linger point on inner edge. 
Depth 1 foot. 

Rim of red ware. Depth 3 feet G inches. 

Rim of black ware. r)e]>tli 2 feet. 

Ba.se with beaded edge, red wai-e. Depth 1 font. 

Rim of black ware. Depth 3 feet. 

Rim of black ware, .sub-carinated form, with shallow cordons. 
Depth 1 foot. 

Ba.se, flat, .solid form, black inside, red outside. Depth 2 feet. 
Dark grey ware ornamented with horizontal grooves. Depth 
1 foot. 


VOL. XXII. 
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Fi<r. 7. Red H]ll I I. 

10. Dark gi'ey ware witli ^au’ging base. (Ifeilieval) South Ditch. 

11. Headed base of black ware. >South Ditch. 

12. Dlack ware, having two rivet-holes. Depth 0 feet. 

I'ig. ts. Pottery from Rial Hill III.. Laugenhoe. 

Howl of black ware and g’rev pedestalled vase found in the riil- 

hollow or ]iot-hole beneath the red earth. 

Fig. It. Pottery from Red Hill III., Langenlioe. 

1. Rim of grey ware having a rivet hole. Dejith .o feet 

2. Rim of dark brown ware. f)e[ith -1 feet 

0. Rim of black ware nepth ■> feet. 

1. Dark ga-ey with burnished lattie<' ])attcrn. Depth o feet. 

Rim of crude red-brown ware, black inside. Depth 2 feet. 

(). Rim of red ware. l)e])th 2 feet. 

7. Rim of crude, red-brown ware. Depth 1 foot 

S. Base of dark brown ware. Depth 4 feet. 

9. Rim of crude, partly black and red ware, notched with the 
tinger-iiail on rim edge. Depth .‘.I feet. 

10. Heavy roll rim of course grey ware. Surface. 

11. Rim of cordoned grey ware. Depth 0 feet. 

12. ('rmh' gre\ ware, ornamented with the linger-nail. and having 
two ri\et holes. Depth 1 feet. 

Id. Rim of black ware, ornamented on the shoulder with finger- 
nail notches. Deptli feet. 

11. Rim of cordoneil black ware. Depth '> feet. 

Fig. 10. Pottery from Red Hill X., floldhanger. 

1. Fragment of black, snh-cariuated pot, with rim. Upper por- 
tion above shoulder liiihlied liy lathing. Depth feet. 

2. Portion of blaek-hrown howl, with .slightly everted rim and 
having on the iijiper part a broad, shallow cordon formed by 
two deep grooves. 

d. Rim of cordoned grey wai-e. Depth feet. 

4. Portion of lower part of carinated. black pot. with beaded 
base. 

а. Piece of the n])]ior part of thin well-niado howl or tazza. 
Rim evei'tcd. tlu' neck ha.s a donhie curve and i.s divided from 
the shoulder by a tillet. 'I'he ripper paif to just below the 
shoulder burnished to a brilliant black. Depth 2 feet G inches. 

б. J^irtion of a hlack-hrowii pot of Lmusual form. The upper 
]iart is divided into two broad bands by narrow' cordons. The 
lowei' liand is ornamented with diagonal burnished lines. The 
base has a slightly marked headed edge. 
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7. Portion of a small gi'oy pot with everted rim and plain solid 
base. 

8. Fragment of a large black vase, with everted rim and bur- 
nished neck. The shoulder has been scored with a nai-row 
comb-tool. 

9. Fragment of black ware, with bulging .shoulder ornamented 
with finger nail marks. 

10. Poi'tio!! of beaded base of black wai'e. 


Rei'L'KLACL: TO Pl.Al'E.S OF PkIoFFTAO E OliJLCT.?. 


1. Red Hill 111. 

2. ., X. 

;5. X. 

1. „ X. 


fi. 


5 5 


X. 

X. 


Fig. 11. Firebars. 

Laugenhue. Dt‘i)th o feet. 

4 .. 

Goldhanger. Section 

., A. 
t,. 

. 1 . 


Fig. 12. 


1. 

Wedge, Red Hill III. Langenhoe. Hejith 3 feet. 

2, 

• k 

\'I. .. Section o. 

d. 


X. tioldhanger .. i.. 

4. 


X. .. ' .. X. 

5. 

Firebar. 

X. ., .. 11. 

d. 


I. Liiiigeiihoe. Depth 2 feet. 

7. 


X. (.loldhanger. Sc'Ction o. 

8. 


X. ' .. P. 



Fig. 1.3. Pede.stals. 

1. 

Red Hill X. 

CToldlianger. Section K. 

2, 

X. 

., .. h. 

3. 

X. 

,, A. 

4. 

X. 

,, K 

»*). 

X. 

„ ., A. 

6. 

X. 

.1. 



Fig. 1 1. T-pieees.* 

1, 

Red Hill X. 

CToldhanger. Section A. 

•j 

.. X. 

.t. 

i). 

.. X. 

11. 

4. 

., X. 

X. 

•*>. 

., X. 

A. 

ti. 

., X. 

.1. 

7. 

., X. 

K. 


A'u, -J is a tubular piece, probably portion ot the stem ot a pedestal. 


P 2 
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Fig. 15. Luting, various. 

1. Handle Form. Hed Hill X. Goldhanger. iSeeliou j. 

2. „ ,. X. ., J. 

3. „ „ X. „ .1. 

4. Coved-edge ., X. ,, ., .i. 

5. Wattle-marked fragment. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section b. 

6. Finger-piece. Red Hill I. Langeulioe. Depth 2 feet. 

7. Angle-piece. Red Hill I. Langeuhoe. Depth 1 foot. 

8. Piece of slag with tear drops. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 

Section .t. 

9. Strip of clay with knife-cuts. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 
Section .v. 

10. Piece with flat-projecting edge. Red Hill 111. Langenhoe. 
Depth 1 foot 

11. Piece with rounded edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section j. 

12. Piece with wedge-shaped edge. Red Hill YI. Langenhoe. 
Section 2. 

13. Small foot or support. Red Hill III. Langenhoe. Depth 
3 feet. 

14. Tapering' Bar. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section J. 

15. Frilled edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section s. 

16. Frilled edge. Red Hill HI. Langenhoe. Depth 3 feet. 


Fig. 16. Luting, Saggar portions, etc. 

1. Rounded base corner. Red Hill III. Langenhoe. Depth 
3 feet. 

2. Rounded base corner. Red Hill III. Langenhoe. Depth 
3 feet. 

3. Perforated cover corner. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section k. 

4. Roof piece with shaped edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 
Section K. 

5. Tabular piece with vertrilied surface. Red Hill X. Gold- 
hanger. Section j. 

6. Cover-piece with flat e.xpanded edge. Red Hill X. Gold- 

hanger. Section X. 

7. Portion of bar edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section k. 

8. Piece with wattle marks. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Sec- 
tion K. 

9. Srpiare base corner. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section K‘. 

10. Piece of floor with scjuared notches. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 
Section b. 

11. Piece of floor with squared notches. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 

Section n. 

12. Piece of floor with squared notches. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 

Section i;. 
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Fig. 17. Luting. Saggar portions, etc. 

1. Flat piece with wedge-shaped impress. Red Hill X. Gold- 
hanger. Section K. 

2. Rounded roof corner. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section x. 

3. Rounded base cornei-. Red Hill HI. Langenhoe. Pot Hole. 

-1. Four pieces forming portion of base and of a saggar. 

Red Hill. Goldhanger. Section r. 

5. Rounded roof corner. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section l! 

6. Piece of curved side. Red Hill HI. Langenhoe. Pot Hole. 

Fig. IS. Briipietage from the natural rill-hollow or pot-hole 
beneath Xo. HI., Langenhoe. 

1. Flat piece with expanded edge. 

2. Piece of luting with finger impressions. 

3. Bar or sujjport of rectangular section. 

4. Flat piece of luting pitted with finger point marks and having 
a straight definite edge. 

5. Wedgo. 

6. Firebar. 

9, 10, 11, and 12. Bars or supports. 


Late-Celtic Remains on the Coast of Brittany 

COMPARABLE WITH THE ReD HiLLS. 

By H. WiLMER, Esq. 

During the course of a motor journey in France in June 
of this year, with Mr. M. Tapp, F.S.A., we visited Carnac, 
situated immediately to the eastward of the Peninsula of 
Quiberon, on the south coast of Brittany. 

Carnac is well known as the centre of a district of great 
archmological interest, surrounded as it is by a vast number 
of dolmens, menhirs, and alignments of stones of Druidic 
character. 

While studying the exhibits in the Musee Miln, of which 
Mons. L. le Rouzic is the curator, our attention was called to 
a number of objects which bore a strong typical resemblance 
to objects found in the Red Hills of Essex, and we were told 
they had been found on the sand dunes fringing the bay to 
the immediate xvest of the Quiberon peninsula. 
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Into this bay discharge several rivers, draining a large 
tract of country, and immediately to the northward of the 
sand dunes are certain estuaries corresponding closely in 
appearance to those on our Essex coast. 

During recent years the removal of sand from the dunes 
has brought to light the remains of what was evidently a 
fishing settlement, dating from the Gaulish period, a period 
which corresponds witli the British or Late-Celtic period of 
this country. 

The habitations which comprised the fishing settlement, 
together with the industrie.s with which they were at all 
events geographically associated, extend as at present dis- 
closed over an area of some 800 metres, by a depth of some 
120 metres, although from tlie examination which we made 
on the following day, aiid which was necessarily somewhat 
superficial, I am disposed to think that the width of the site 
maj^ be somewhat greater. 

The habitations themselves are situated at some 200 yards 
from the sea, and at a level somewhat above that of the shore 
itself. Those which had been opened out by the removal of 
the superincumbent .sand appeared to be roughly round in 
plan, and some 9 or 10 feet in diameter. 

The .side walls consisted of largish rough stones, undressed, 
and laid in clay, whicli appears to have been subjected equally 
with the stones themselves to the action of fire. The floor 
consi.sted of a bed of clay, burnt in places, on which rested 
again a layer of dark earth, containing many fragments of 
black and other pottery, shells, and bones of animals. 

In some of the sites a second fl(wr is found overlying the 
first, and at a height of some 12 inches above it. 

In the centre of the cabin.s, and soiiietimes at the corner, 
are stones placed vertically', or on their bed, showing strong 
evidence of fire action. These evidently formed the hearths, 
and immediately^ round these the quantity^ of bones and 
pottery' increased. Xot only^ were the remains of pottery 
in and around these habitations most extensive, but there 
is also a considerable variety' of type. 

The pottery' appears to have been made by hand, as well as 
on the wheel. The bhick variety' which predominates in 
quantity .shows a strong admixture of quartz and mica. 

A deposit of black clay exists close by', from which these 
vessels were in all probability' made. There are in addition 
many' fragments of I’ed as well as of a coarse grey' ware. 

The black ware has a bright lustrous surface, as though it 
had been treated with black lead, ilany of the examples are 
decorated in incised lines. 
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Fig-. 25 [7] shows part of a bowl, with rim, while fig. 05 
represents a fragment of the under.^ide of a -^-e.s.sel. The latter 
has evidently been worked on a lathe after it liad become dry. 




Scale of Iwchcs . 

Elg. 'ir,. FKAGMEMS or J-OTTEKV rltO.\t THE OUIBERO.N PEXI.\SUL.\. 


Both pieces are typical of Late- Celtic work. Fig. 2.5 171 is 
loimed of l>lack clay, with a considerable admixture of ([uartz. 
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After examinino' the remains of some of the cabins, we 
passed on to the site of the industries, which existed fuithei 
to the north-west. At this point the level of the sand dunes, 
which round the cabins is somewhat above the level of the 
sea, falls to about the level of the sea. Like the dunes on our 
own coasts, they are irregular in outline, and covered with 
a sparse vegetation amongst wliich the sea holly and other 
similar plants are found. 

Some years previous to our visit, Mons. le Rouzic had 
unearthed a furnace, a plan of which is shown in fig. 26. 


llfett 




ENLARGED SECTION 


Fig. 2(1. PLAN A.ND SECTIO.N OF FURNACE FOUND ON ’IHE QTIIBEEON 

l-ENINSUL.V. 

At the base of the furnace, and within the flues themselves, 
he had found the debris of the pieces wliich had undoubtedly 
formed the grate of the furnace, and the method by which the 
firebars had rested on the side walls of the flues was quite 
apparent. At distances of about 9 inches, flat long pebbles, 
such as are found on the beach, were embedded in the clay 
sides of the furnace. Round the projecting end of these 
stones was formed a clay corbel, and across and between the 
corbels themselves rested the firebars on which the objects to 
be subjected to the fire were placed. 

What were the objects which re.sted on these bars ? That 
question appears to be answered by the existence round and 
about the furnace of a deposit of thin hard pottery, repre- 
senting unquestionably the remains of the vessels, the making 
of which was either the object of the industry or which repre- 
sented at some stage or other the tools of some industry. 
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The fragment bed is extensive, and yields so far as we were 
able to discover but three classes of objects, a dense deposit of 
tine hard thin earthenware, black inside and red outside, of a 
thickness of about ^ of an inch. A large number of round 
clay objects bent into a semi-circle, and with ends in all cases 
nipped, apparentl}' witli a view of their tilting in some pre- 
determined position, and a lesser number of round pillar- 
shaped objects, roughly parallel, and similar to what we find 
in the Essex Ked Hills. 

There seems to be little doubt as to the original form of 
the vessels of which so large a depo.sit has been found. 

Mons. le Eouzic has succeeded in reconstructing three of 
these, and of the pieces which we collected on our visit a 
further one has been put together, which will form part of the 
Red Hills Collection. 

The vessels in question were narrow deep troughs, rect- 
angular in plan, but with the sides and ends sloping inwards 
and upwards, or. in other words, the dimensions in both direc- 
tions at the top of the trough were less than those at the 
base. 

Fig. 2-5 [II] will indicate clearly what were the form and 
dimensions of these peculiar little troughs. 

We come now to the small bent pieces with the shaped ends. 
These exist as I have said in large quantities, and round this 
particular furnace they appeared to be all of one size. 

They had all the appearance of having been burnt 
separately, but the curator showed me one which he had 
picked up which retained still at one end a portion of the 
.side of one of the troughs. 

Although this was the only one found to which any attach- 
ment exists, Mons. le Rouzic and others who have studied 
them conclude that they were used to keep the sides of the 
troughs parallel at the top during burning operations, and the 
curator claims that this view is supported by the fact that 
certain marks on each side of the troughs appear to be the 
marks of the attachment of these little crossbars. 

It is obvious I think that they did not form part of the 
finished vessels themselves, otherwise their occurrence in 
broken form attached to the vessels would be frequent. 

If Mons. le Rouzic’s conclusions are sound, then the one 
that he has found attached must have become cemented 
accidentally during the tiring, while the others must have 
been so fixed as to be capable of removal after the tiring of 
the vessels. 

I think, however, it is clear that whatever purpose these 
crossbars served, they must have remained attached to the 
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troughs until the tiring stage was completed, as in the 
trough shown in tig. 2.), the broken remains of one of these 
attachments is still visible, while the marks of several 
others are also apparent. It is very puzzling to know what 
their object can have been, and it is still more curious tc 
obserx'e that all those that we found in the sand appear to 
have been fashioned and burnt separately. 

Among those which I have shown in hg. 27 is a larger one 
which was not found on the site of Furnace iXo. 1, and to 
which I have referred later (jn. ' 

The supports or bars which fitted in between the corbels 
and which probably carried the troughs, weriy round, and 
some 1 V inch in diameter. j 

The form of the ve.ssels themselves, and the slbping inwards 
of the sides and ends suggests that they were laild side by side 
on the firebars, and that the tire was intended to play round 
and about them, a result which would not have Ibeen possible 
had the sides been vertical and the vessels in conltact. 

There is no evidence, however, to show whetheT the making 
of the vessels was the* object of the industry, or ivhether they 
were merely ancillary to some other proce.ss. / 

Fragments of the black (laulish pottery Are found in 
association with these objects, and Mons. lej Rouzic is of 
opinion that the ves.sels them.selves belong \to the same 
period. Human bones and .skulls were fouiVd in close 
proximity to the furnace. ' 

During our examination of other sites close by we also 
came across portions of a human skeleton. 

Another site somewhat closer to the sea produced a nun.-'ber 
of the pillar-shaped objects, several pieces precisely the sarnie 
as the so-called firebars of the Essex Red Hills, as well as 
curved dist.inco pieces similar to tho.sc already described in 
connection with the troughs, but of a larger pattern. These 
are shown in Fig. 27 and lettered K 1, K 3, etc. 

We examined a fui-ther site cpiitc close to the sea, just 
where the sand dunes commence. Some years ago Mons. le 
Rouzic had found a large number of fragments of vessels of a 
thin yellow ware, (littering in .shape from tlKjse of the trouo-hs 
previou.sly describi/d. 

Unfortunately the sand had accumulated to a considerable 
extent in the interval, and we were unable to reach the 
pottery bed. 

I have, however, been furnished with some of the fragments, 
two of which are represented in tig. d.l [X and XI]. 

As the manufacture of salt is constantly suggested as an 
explanation of these coast industries, it may be of interest to 
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mention that the evaporation of liaysalt by natural heat is 
earned on at the present time at Carnac. 
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formed bed m which tlie shallow evaporation pits are 

file reg.on which I have described is that whiclr was 
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named by the Romans ‘ Armorica.’ It was at the time of the 
Roman invasion of Gaul peopled by the powerful maritime 
tribe of the Veneti. They were the last to give in to the 
invaders, their final overthro^v' having- occurred in the year 
preceding; the first invasion by C-jesar of tins country,, B.G. 55, 

Tlie description which I have been able to give of these 
interesting remains of some prehistoric industry, shows I 
think very clearly that, at all events so far as the appliances 
which were in use, the latter bear a strong typical resemblance 
to those which characterize the Red Hills of Essex. 

The period during which these industries were in operation, 
as judged by the a.ssociated potteries, appear to be similar, 
the people wIkj carried them on were the same, and the fact 
that in both cases the industries appeared to depend upon the 
proximity of the sea renders the comparison one of consider- 
able interest. 

The characteristic feature of these Gauli.sh industries_ is 
undoubtedly the .small trough-.shaped vessels, a feature which 
in the case of the Red Hills is ab.scnt, but the similarity of 
the furnace construction and other objects show how important 
ic is that the report and the information which the Committee 
have been able to .secure should be distributed over as large an 
area as possible. 

The Committee is beginning to recognise that the industries 
that are repre.sented b\’ the Red Hills are not peculiar to 
Esse.x only, and the information which I have been able to 
give suggests that they were not even confined to England, 
and that the investigation of the Red Hills may have to be 
extended to other countries iidiabited by Celtic tribes.” 


Thursday, 2()th March, 1908. 

.Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 

Vice-President, in the ( 'hair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
sami’ f)rdered to be returned to the donors ; 

From Rev. W. J. Loftie. R.A.. F.S.A. : — A collection of MsS.. chiefly of the 
ei^'hteenth centurv. relatinj' to the Duchy of Lancaster (Savoy Ksta'te). 

From the Author : — Derbyshire and other Horn-hooks. By 'William Bemrose, 
F S A S\o. n.p. 
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From the Tru'^toes of Sir .rubii Soane Museum : — An ac-count of the Sarco- 
phagus of Seti I. King of Egypt, li.c. 1370. Ky E. A. AA'allis Budge. 
Litt.D. Syo. London. I'JOS. 

Captain Nevile Rodwell Wilkinson, Ulster King of Anns, 
was admitted Fellow. 

O. M. Dalton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., read the following notes 
on the early relations of the Christian Celtic Fret ; two gilt- 
metal panels of the Crucitixion and St. Paul of French work 
circa 1800 ; and an early relief of the Crucitixion in Stepney 
pari.sh church ; 

Early Relations of the Chri.sttan Celtic Fret. 

“ The problems connected with the origin of ornament in 
the early art of our islands are of such peculiar interest that 
it is desirable to record as they arise any new facts which 
seem likely to further their solution. I’he present note is 
concerned with the fret or key pattern whicli is so charac- 
teristic a feature of Christian Celtic decorative art. 

Although in a few objects of the La Tene period we observe 
an occasional tendency to fret-like combinations of straight 
lines, key patterns as a class suddenly appear after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. They come in with other intrusive 
motives, some of which can be definitely traced to the 
Christian countries of the Mediterranean. The question then 
arises whether their prototypes cannot also be found either 
in the Late-Hellenistic art of the Christian East or in that of 
its derivatives upon Italian soil. As the relationships between 
Early British or Irish art and that of the Mediterranean are 
a necessary result of the connection between tlie Church in 
these islands and the Church in the nearer East, it is at least 
permissible to consider the likelihood of importation in the 
present case also. 

The most familiar feature of the Celtic fret is its 
obliquity, probably due, as Mr. Komilly Allen .suggested, 
to the setting out of the design on the same plan as tliat 
adopted for interlacings.* Tentative efforts to vary the right 
angles of the ordinary fret, by setting the lines diagonally, 
appear sometimes in Greek art,t but the development of 
the tendency was impossible as long as the design was 

* (Vlf'ic Art hi Pdija/i and Christian 77w/c.s*, 281. The stiuare rectangular 
fret found on stone cio-^ses at Fenmon. Anglesey, and occurring along North 
Wales as far as Cheshire, has been attributed by some to Saxon rather than 
Celtic intluence {Itfluiua nj and J lln.st rated Arrharohujhf. iii. lOy-112). Ataiiv 
rate it is rare in Celtic art. 

t (.)n Rhoiian vases, see A. Kiegl. Stilf’ra'/rn, 1»)6. 
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used, as it nearly always was in the classical period, for 
secondary purposes, such as the lillin<^ of borders. It was only 
when the fret was amplified so as to fill a space equal to that 
of two or three rows, and form the whole decoration of a 
compartment or panel, that an ornament at all like the Celtic 
fret could be produced. This sulistantive treatment of an 
accessory motive was thus the really important chano-e, and it 
atiected the interlacing and the fret alike. But it did not occur 
until Creek art in its decline had submitted to the invasion of 
oriental taste and adopted numerous (oriental elements. It 
was only then that the promotion to the principal place of 
ornaments used subordinately by the Hellenes could become 
general. The oriental of Western Asia, accustomed to mere 
pattern, and a\ erse alike to figure subjects and to void spaces, 
called f(jr the change with increasing insistence, and late 


OOlOPOIW 







El" riioM Tin: kn i'.Ma..vTi ui; or the te.mpli: 

AT PAL.MYIIA lArm; .1 MlinilTTI HER K. PREUSSI'CHE;: Kt'-VST- 
SA.M M crx(.r.\. 1 '.Mil I 

Hellenistic ait at last conceded the demand. Kiegl and others 
luiN'o traced the results of this surrender in relation to the 
acanthus as a motive in decoration. But it seems probable 
that the fret was subjected to similar treatment in the East 
at a period earlier than the introduction of Christianitv into 
Ireland; and that this occurred in those regions of Hither 
Asia where Creek art only maintained its influence by making 
concessions to oriental taste. 

Fig. 1 reproduces part of a broad hand of ornament upon 
the eiitablalure of tlic great temple at Palmyra.* Here we 

* This tigifni shoiiUl be C(mi|.;irea with tli.it Irequentlv used us a background 
on Suruc'ciiic metal work made in ite'o|iotamia in the thirteenth centnrv (fii;. 2). 
The clo.e 'iinibiritv 'Utruests th.it the Surueenie motive is resllv a snrtival trom 
earlier time', like otbei element' in the eomidex which we describe as Moh.im- 
raedan art. 
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see the fret modified in such a manner as to form the most 
conspicuous and important part of the decoration. It is on 
its way to become somethin^ more than the design of a mere 
border^ and could perfectly well fill separate rectangular 
spaces after the manner of tlie Celtic fret. The spirit in 
which it is treated is tlie negation of tin,' classical spirit: the 
design is no longer (Ireek. Set it out diagonally, and it 
would begin to resemble an Irish motive. 




Fig. 2. SiRACENIC MEi-AL CASKET IN THE BRITISH ML SEUJI. MOSUL,, 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


It is possible tliat even the fret set out diagonally may 
be discovered in the East, for we know tliat by the sixth 
century the decorative sculpture of Syria was treating motives 
similar to the fret with a liberty foreign to Greek feeling 
Fig. represents a band of ornament from one of the pilasters 
on the Piazzetta at Venice at the south-east corner of the 
cathedral of St. Mark. They are known as the Pilastrl 
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Acritnai, because they were brought by the Venetians from 
Acre, after their victory over the Genoese in A.D. 1258. They 
date approximately from the time of Justinian, as may be 
seen from the mom^grams which they bear. In this band of 
ornament, riglit angles are abandoned, and the spirit which 
presided over the change miglit well develop such design as 
that of the Palmyra entablature upon lines which would 
bring it very near the Geltie diagonal fret. * 

It is not in any way pretended that these two instances of 
an experimental treatment of a classical ornament suffice to 
prove the derivation of the Celtic key-pattern from the East. 
They do, however, .show that influences were there at work 
tending to the tran.sformation of old designs upon icsthetic 
principles identical with those followed in the West. And they 
make it seem by no means unlikely that future discoveries may 



Fig. 3. UET.ilL FROM THE PILASTRI AClilTAXI, VENICE. 


bring to light examples proving a real causal connection, thus 
placing the fret upon the same footing as the other motives 
which the earliest art of the Western Middle Ages borrowed 
from iSyria and Egypt. All the artists of the early Middle Ages 
were eager imitators of the antique, and for them the antique 
vciy often meant the art of the Christian East. Among those 
artists the men of our islands wore conspicuous for their 
talent and their ingenuity ; and it is most desirable that all 
who wish to understand their work should follow with very 
careful attention the progre.ss of arclueological research in 
Western Asia. 


* Forms very similar to jiaits of the band on the Venit-e jdlasters occur in the 
borders of Irish MSS., esiiecially at the corneis. 7,V/. miniature with the 
iinidentitied -tanding figure lu the Rook of Kells (reiiroduced by Stanford F. 
Kobiu^on, M/7 m thr (riispe/ Honks of Btinvic, Lindisfnnie and 

Krlls). The bonier- of illumination- iii the early FraukUh (lu-pels of Gode-icalc 
ill the National Library at Faria may albo be compuied. 
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Two Gilt Metal Paxels of the Fourteenth Cextuey ix 
THE British Museum. 

The two gilt copper panels here illu.strated were acquired 
by the British Museum in 190(J; they had previously formed 



Fij;. 4 . REMQL'AKY OF ST. I’ETEU -IM) ST. FAl'I. IN' THE CATHEDRAL TEEASL'KY 

AT KHEI.MS. 


part of the Sncyd collection at Keele Hall, and had been 
reproduced in electrotype, perhaps on the occasion of some 
exhibition of works of art. Their subjects, both of which 
are beneath Gothic canopies, are the Crucifixion and 8t. 

k' 
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Bartholomew, with conventional plants or trees in the back- 
ground. 

Several other objects in the same style can be cited for 
comparison with these panels, and doubtless their mniiher 
could be readily increased by extended research. Perhaps the 
most interesting is the reliquary in the cathedral treasury 
at Rheims, of which a tigure is here given (hg 4).* It is 
knoivn as the reliquary of St. Peter and St. Paul, from 
the statuettes of the two Apostles which stood at the two 
ends ; one of these is unfortunately now lost. A gabled 
canopy, with cresting of foliate design and openwork 
arcading resembling a series of traceried windows, has four 
turrets at the corners, and is supported bj^ slender triple 
columns which rise from a plinth resting upon four couchaiit 
lions. Beneath the arcading, its ends lying within the gables, 
is the crystal C 3 dinder for the relics, mounted in gilt metal 
with figures in low relief. On the plinth below the canopy 
stands a rectangular casket, the visible surfaces of which are 
similarh’ ornamented with figure-subjects in medallions, the 
intervening spaces being filled bj’ naturalistic foliage. The 
subjects I'epresentod are Our Lord, the Virgin, the Apostles, and 
the Liberal Arts, and the foliage in the backgrounds resembles 
that of the ivy and maple. This relit[uaiy is mentioned in an 
inventory of A.D. lG(i9. Two panels in the Bargello at 
Florence formerlv in the Carrand collection must be actually 
by the same hand as tho.se in the British Museum. One of them 
also represents the Crucifixion ; the other has Our Lord in 
iMajesty between the .sjunbols of the Evangelists.f The 
electrotype of a larger panel (fig. 5), the present whereabouts 
of which I do not know, shows the same manner with less 
exaggeration in the length of the figures, and upon a larger 
scale. 

The stjde of all the.se object.s is one which prevailed in the 
north of France at the end of the thirteenth and in the earl}^ 
3 ’ears of the fourteenth centuiy, and our panels may conjec- 
turally be assigned to about the jmar 1810. It is interesting 
to compare them with two very beautiful MSS., one in the 
British Museum, the other in the collection of H. Yates 
Thompson, Esq., F.S.A., miniatures which are executed b}^ the 
same artists. The book in the Museum is called the Somme 


* A. Dared, Ga:etti‘ ile.-. Hiaiix Arts, f-eamd period, xxiii. (18SI). pp. 10.5-0 
fig. (draniiig) on p. 103. The relii|uarv is 3'.» centimetre- high and HI centi- 
metre- long. In geiieial form it rather re-emhles the -Vrk of the Covenant on 
the tyinpaiinm of the we-l diKinvay at Notre Dame, Taris. 

t Cufulmjo (hi UraJc Mh-scv yazicnulr di Firncc. IShS. No,-. Gd;’. GGl, 
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Je Roy ;* it is a moral treatise on the Commandments, the 
Creed, the Seven Deadly Sins, and other subjects composed 
for Philip III. by his confessor, the Dominican Friar Laurent, 
in A.D. 1279. The illuminations are assigned to the fir.st 
decade of the fourteenth century, and are evidently of about 
the same period as the metal reliefs. The latter, however, 
though very attractive in themselves, are not equal in artistic 



Fig. GILT siETAL PAXEL WITH TWO EVAXOCLISTS (from an electrotype). 

merit to the miniatures ; the figures are unduly elongated, and 
lack the finished style which lends the books their peculiar 
distinction. The trees and plants of the background are 

* G. F. 'Wiirner. lleprodurtunis from lUum'i noted MaininGripts in the British 
Museum. Series iii. jil. xix. 

Mr. Yates Thomi'son’s book. La Sninte Abhaye, is tleserilied by Dr. James in 
the cutjilogiie'’ut' ^Tr. Thompson's collection, ^ol. i. No. 40. 

Q 2 
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similar on the plaques and in the miniature (tig. 6). Though 
the stems are conventionfd, the foliage is naturalistic, and 
leaves of like character may be seen in the sculpture of the 
great French cathedrals, for example at Rheims itself.* Dr. 



I'l;:. C'. riai.M ihe -sq.mmi. le um in tiu; .museum. 


Vitzthum. the most recent commentatnr on the group of IISS. 
represented by the 8omme le Roy, is inclined to trace their 


' Sre re]ir<)ihicti(in5 in Lrs Ai-t.-,. January. Uim;. p. 1:!. and .Julv, p. 27 
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origin, not to Paris, but to Lorraine, possibly to Metz.* He 
considers them to be tlie work of a school directly influenced 



Fig-. I. KILT ^lEPAL rA>EI> JN THL lililTI''!! .MU>Lr.M, IKLNCH. 
LAllLY F')rHri:i:NTH KLNTUUV. 


by the art of the Low Countries, itself influenced by the art 

' C}. Vit/fhum. h'n' Vm isi'rMniiitt\iy\iinh-n-i run th r /r'lt iJc.i Iniln/t/f 
Ludn'iij hi.s zn Ph'thpp tou \iilohy l?24-23r». The Hnnh'-h affinities in the 
MSS., affecting both the tigures and the ornamental iiiotuo. lend the group an 
cAceptioiial uitcrc-'t. 
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of East Anglia ; and he believes that English illuminators 
may have shared in their production. The historical relations 
between the bishops of Metz and Flanders on the ont: hand, 
and between Flanders and England on the other, lend proba- 



Fig. S. (iir.T .METAL I’ANEL IX THE BIUTIbH MUSEU.M. FRENCH. 
EARLY FOURTEEXTH CENTURY. 

bility to the artistic relation, shijjs thus suggested. It may be 
that the place in which the metal reliefs were made lies some- 
where in the north-east of France or in Lorraine rather than 
in Paris or its neighbourhood. 
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The .subjects upon the two panels (hgs. 7 and 8) do not call for 
extended comment. TMe Apo,stle mu.st be St. Bartholomew, 
rather than St. Paul ; and his sword-like knife is very like the 
swords to be seen in pictures of about the same date, for 
instance Peter’s sword in the Betrayal Scene on Duccio’s Altar- 
Piece at Siena. The Crucitixion may be compared, as a repre- 
sentative of the Gothic period, with the earlier example on the 
Stepney relief (described below). It will 1 le noticed that the sun 
and moon are less con.spicuous, and that only three nails are 
Used for the feet. The chalice below the cross is of the 
thirteenth-century type repre.sented in the British Museum 
by the example from Berwick St. James, in Wiltshire. In 
Garoliugian times the chalice is usually held by the personiti- 
catiou of the Church ; but as early as the tenth century it 
occurs alone, as here, and is connected in idea with the Holy 
Grail or chalice of the Last Supper.’ * 

A Relief repre.senting the Crucifixion in the 
Parish Church of St. Dunstan at Stepney. 

The .small .stone panel with the Crucifixion in relief now 
on the wall near the organ in St. Dunstan’s Church, Stepney 
(see illustration), deserves the attention of arclueologists on 
account of its evidently early date.f Its surface is un- 
fortunately much weathered, as it has only been removed to 
the interior of the church in recent times. In former days 
it was over the south door.]; 

As is the case with the oldest sculptured stone roods, the 
dating of this relief is no easy matter. The character of the 
ornament upon the border, and the way in which the 
Crucifixion is treated, show that the close of the twelfth 

* E.ij. ^IS. 9428 Bibliotheque Koyalc. Bru''sels (Caliier and Martin, Melantjefi 
d an-hf'olvgic. ii. 49 Qttnth eeiiturv) : ivory car\ing in the BritHh iSluseum 
(twelfth century) : !?taiiicd gUns”' window in Khcims cathedral chuich. In the Gothic 
pciiud the hiiuill figure of Adam emerging fr(»m Ins tomb at the loot of the croas 
occu'‘ioiuilly fultlls the tunction formerly abs-igned to the iiersonitied Church, and 
hohK a ch.iliee to recui\e the blood from Cliri'^t’-^ side. This is the case in an 
Kngli''h iValter of the early ioiiiteenth century in the Biitish Museum. 

f The (liiaensions are 8 leet 2 inches in height and 2 leel 3 inches in breadth. 
All l)u^^ible facilities for the examination of the bculjdure were given by the 
Hev. A. E. Dalton. Hector of Stejniey Hector of Clapham). who is keenly 

interested in the history and auiiijuitiei? of Stepney Church. 

X A small and \ery ina<-cHiate engraving of this relief is to be found in the 
(U-nflciiKin'.s Mannzinc tor August 17!»3. pp. 712-13. Mr. H. AV. King's etching 
in the Jounud ot tltc lirdisfi Archaeoloificid \ii. I802. [d, vi. is a 

lieculcMl iiiiproveincnr. though e\en heie the artist ha> not been altogether 
‘ details in leiideiing the body ol Our Lord, and 

■ . • . . in the medallion'* alune the arms ot the cioss. The 

relief is mentioned in Ly'.onsV JJnriron.'t of London, 
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century would be the latest probable limit. Tradition, 
on the other liand, would associate the sculpture with 
the period of St. Dunstan him.self.* In what follows a 
few reasons may be given for the belief that although the 
lifetime of the Saint may be too early, and the twelfth century 
may prove the real date, there seems little or nothing in the 
work itself incon.si.stent with the earlier attribution. Such 
conclusions as are possible must lie drawn from archajological 
evidence, for the surface of the .stone i.s .so badly worn that it is 
dithcult to estimate the artistic merit of the panel as it once 
was ; the features of the figures are obliterated, and the 
salient portions worn awa}'. Enougli remains, however, to 
show that the sculptor was not a man of great powers, but 
that he followed a traditional model to the best of his ability. 
The Virgin and St. John stand awkwardlj', and their 
draperies hang heavily from tlieir limbs. But the compo.sition 
as a whole has the virtues of order and .symmetry belonging 
to the traditional scheme upon which it is based. 

The first point whicli we may notice is tlie manner in which 
tlie ends of the cross are moulded. Shaped or moulded ends 
of crosses, suggesting an original in metal-work or wood, are 
fre(|uently found in the twelfth century but they are 
apparently quite as common earlier, and the examples wliicli 
afford perhaps the ne.arest parallel to the Stepneji relief are 
English and of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 
The first is in thi‘ Duke of Devonshire's Benedictional of 
Aotlielwold, contenniorary with Dunstan, where the cross 
borne by an angel as one of the Instruments of the Passion 
has moulded ends of the same character, while the long cross 
carried bv’ Our Lord terminates after the same fashion. 
'The second is found in a miniature in a Piegister of Xew 
Minster at Winchester dating from .\.D. iUKi — 1020, now in 
the British Museum. In this pictui'e Cnut and his queen 
-Elgifu are seen dedicating on the high altar of Winchester 


''t. Duiivr.ui dipt] ill 08S, 

I KoimI nver the ehancei dnnr at ii<>l«nvor phnreh. near (’he^tcrtield. 
(Jiinrudl ot tin' Jir'it i,sh ,1/ rhtu'otoiiicol \ li. pi. \\\ ) where the 

Virgin and >r. Jolm are pie^eiit. fmt not the '•uii and iiimhu ; tweltth eentury 
ruarlde altar troiital *d Saint (iuilhem-dii-DpMMt. a ehnreh lictwetn I.-xltoeand 
^Fontj-ellier. where the ^eneial treatment «)t the Cnuirivion not unlike that of 
the Stepnev relief ( Le Jiieijne de Mom hv. Xofn-e •■<nr I'mitrl i/( jSt, (iinnirni-dii- 
is-7: ]pV<.iI \ri h iti rt u rr rviinnir d u midi ih' hi I'rd/nr, \ol. iii. : 

L. }>rL:iilc L'n ! >n d n nrn 1 1 1 1 vxv p. I'M. ear ly t\\ eltth-ceiitiirv leliet 

with tli^^ Descent tiom the Cro-*. at Horn ( 1*. X. Ki.ui' ih'^ihnht, di'r'ilir'tsi- 
hidn'R hn n.-it. \ ml. li. j.. 214 ) : tom!» ut ^aiiif-IiU/aie. Autiiii ( Monmm nt.-. I’nd. \ iii. 

pi. \) : early twelfth-eeiitniy drawing from a MS. in the i utheural eluireli 
of >\n\f‘rre ( (taxrtti Aridn-id tufuj^uv xii. pi. \i.\ ). 

I ArchjLeidcfjni, \.\n. j»l. xi. 
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cathedral church* a cross, the ends of which are again similar 
to those of the Stepney example. In other Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
of tlie eleventh century long crosse.s carried in the hand 
terminate in much the same way.t 

The ornament of the border might equally belong to either 
the eleventh or the twelth century ; it is one of those classical 
derivatives by wliich Romanestpie decoration as a whole is 
distingui.shed from that of theClothic period. Its prototype is 
what is known as the ‘ enclosed palmette,’ quite an early 
Greek motive contained in early Byzantine and Sassanian 
art,! and thus transmitted to Lombard Italy, § Visigothic 
Spain, II and the Frankish Empire. With tlie tenth cen- 
tury it becomes frequent in nortliern Europe ; and in the 
eleventh and twelfth is everywhere to be found, sometimes 
assuming divergent forms which almost disguise its origin. 
In our own country it occurs on Xormau fonts** and other 
contemporary sculpture. An approximation to it, though in 
this case the palmettes are within half-circles, is to be seen 
along the top of one of the curious reliefs in the clioir of 
Chichester catliedral church, t+ .said to liave come from the 
Saxon cathedral church of Selsey. 

If we now turn to the Crucifixion itself, we shall be led to 
similar conclusions. The first point to notice is that the feet 
do not lie over each other as in Gothic art, but side by side, so 
as to require two nails. Tliis .shows that in any ease the 


* G. F. Wiimcr. Ih pro/Iuctlonfi from III umlnatrd Manuscript,^ hi the Jlrltish 
Miiio‘inn, Series II. pi. vi. A very early example in mctal-work is the gold cross 
of Lothair at Aix-la-Cha[)e!le. Cahier and Martin, Mela)uj(s d\i.rchh>Uujlt'. i. 
1. xxxii. 

t AV/. Briti&h Museum. Cotton. Tiberius c. \i. Knuli«ili Psalter of the ele\enth 
century, fol. 114b. ('ro.'S held by Our Ford treading (*n the asp and bu'ili.^k. 

Stowe. ‘.M4. fol. ()b. ^lartyrology. Xew Minuter A.n. lfUb-lo20. cross carried by 
a ju'iest. 

{ Seuljitured capitals assigned to the fifth and sixth century at Daphni in 
Attica (^G. Millet. Lr Monnsfere dr Itaphrt. fig. 2. p. 8). It may be noted here 
that the encloseil palmette aj'pears to have been rarely ad<*pted in Roman art. and 
this is one of the minor arguments which might be br«»ught forward in favour of 
the Helleni.-'tic (as opposed to Roman) origin of Romanes«[ne. 

i? Kxamples in R. Cattaiieo. Varchltcttura m Jtaha dal o .<n‘oU> al mlUc 
circa : G. T lvi\oiia. Le oriifinl dtlV ardutrttura lomharda. 

il K.<!. A. F. CaUert. Toledo. London. id. 48S. fig. 2. etc. 

* E.tj. Cocho' TREfO/A, British ^Imenin. Harley 2788. a.d. 800 : Alcuin Bible, 
Add. MS. l(i..54*>. ninth century. 

Ejj. Bishopsteignton. Gcvoii (^J. C. Cox. A F/i.stor// of E/aili At Church 
I'aruifurr l‘H». ) Al'O at Fowev. Liinroafl). Wolborough BarnetbV'IeAVold. 
etc In the hist example the \ananr n-ed is like that on the gieat chandelier at 
Ililde-'lieini. 

+t Cavt ill the Victoria and Albert Mn^eum : Archaeological Jooniah xii. 
409 ; M. Kiilart (in A. MudielV J/t.stoirc dc Varf. etc. ii. pt, i. pp. 201-2) 
assigns the reliefs, to the twelfth cciituiy. 
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relief is not likely to have been made after the year a.d. 1200,* * * § 
The sun and moon represented as human busts in discs or 
medallions, and holding their mantles to their eyes in sign of 
grief, I are also characteristic of the earlier Middle Ages. In 
the Gothic period, though they still appear above the cross in 
crucifixions, their comparative iinportance is diminished, and 
their human character is less emphasi.sed. The personifications 
of the two luminaries are derived from Hellenistic models, and 
more directly from the late-classical art of the Koman Empire. 
There are various examples in which the complete figures of 
Sol and Luna are seen driving their chariots, the one drawn 
by horses, the other by o.xen ; X Init as a rule the artist was 
content with the busts or beads which had been commonly 
placed on the corners of Roman sarcophagi to signify the vicissi- 
tudes of human life. The presence of the sun and moon at the 
Crucifixion is partly explained by Matthew xxvii. 45; but from 
Carolingian times the grief of the great luminaries for the 
dead Christ is picturesquely rendered. From the ninth 
century to the rise of Gothic art they are frequently seen 
l eiling their faces with their mantles, and examples of this 
occur as late as the first quarter of the thirteenth century.^ 
Rut they are more frequent in the three preceding centurie.s, 
and here again the types are as consistent with the eleventh 
century as with the twelfth. 


* I belicNC the earliest example at j»rc&ent known of the use of a single nail 
with crov-'Cil feet oeeurs in a nhuiatiire in the INalter of tlie jRUulgiTif Hernuinn 
«it Thuringen now at Stuttgart, written ami illnininated before the year 1217. 
(A. Haseioff. JJinp T/idnfti/i.sc/i-Siii'/i-'f-frfu' Mfilrtwr/ttfle, etc. 14lh) 

t The busts are not \erv eaMly nunle out. owing to the ^^eatheri[lg of the 
"tone, but I think no one tamiliar with early ine<lia*\al ifunf)gra]>hy will tloubt 
tlie accuracy of the desci iption. ;Mr. Kinir of the Archoeoloutral 

A.'i.'ioriiition. vii. isi') certainly wrong in describing the figures as an;;els. 

J Among the well-known ancient example" of Sol and Luna in their chariots 
aie those on the Arch of C’onstuiitine at Koine, and the relation of these to later 
.sculpture- "uch as those on the Kaptistery of Parma (Venturi. Stand dell arte 
itahiiiKL. 1 . p. Ill") has been remarked. Other examj>le> of the Chii'lian peiiod 
are to be "ecu on the i\orv ‘liptych at Sens (K. Molimer. Imrc^. p. 47) on the 
( ’arohniriaii i\ ory book-cover in the 13ibln)thc<iue A'arionale. Paris (Venturi. a> 
abo\e. in p. IsP). and on a tenth-century i\orv from Bainbeig. now at Munich. 
The earlic-t appe.irance" of the bu;~ts or headsof mui and moon at the Crucifixion 
occur on the metal ampulla? at Monza, and in the Syiian gospels of liabula at 
Florence, all the sixth centniy. 

§ llaselotf, as above, p. 14.">, pi. xlix. In Gothic art the personifications 
di"ap]>ear. though sun and moon are still often repie"Cnted as taces. Tliev no 
longer occupy such ]>rominent jiositions. ami. as in By/, amine art, their old 
places in the angles of the ('ro"S are con-tantly filleil Iw angels. The di" 0 S or 
medallions in which the bust ot sun and moon appear need not he regarded a.s 
lepre^eiiting theii orbs. The iight-giMiig powers are independently indicated in 
the case (d the >nn liy a crown ot ra\s, and »)t the moon by a creM-ent on the 
brow ; or again, by torches lield l»y both. The me«laliioiis are lather mteiided to 
frame the subject, as in the nnaijioe^ elypeatee of clasMcal art. 
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It might be urged that the treatment of the body of Christ, 
with its suggestions of emaciation and of physical strain, is 
characteristic of a later period even than the twelfth century. 
The transition from the tranquil to the suffering type is 
commonly held to have been hastened by the teaching of 
St. Francis of Assisi, but there are much earlier examples, 
like the crucifix in the cathedral of Hildesheim,* the realism 
of which is in marked contrast to the usual feeling of 
Romanesque times. The same feature is prominent in Anglo- 
Saxon art, which sometimes renders the figures of St. John 
and the Virgin in a most dramatic manner.t Miniatures in 
two MSS. of the \Vinchester School in the British Museum, 
one of the latter part of the tenth century, the other of about 
A.D. 10.50, illustrate this tendency,! which diminished after the 
Conquest. Both the emaciated body of Our Lord hanging 
with inclined head and the dramatic attitudes of the Virgin 
and tit. John were well-known, especially perhaps in our own 
country, long before the thirteenth century. It might even be 
argued that the Stepney Crucifixion is not dramatic enough for 
the Anglo-Saxon manner of conceiving the scene, and that its 
comparative calm points to a time when Anglo-Saxon 
originality had ceased to dominate English art. 

The symmetrical treatment of the Crucifixion in which the 
Virgin and St. John stand mourning on either side of the 
cross § does not appear to have been adopted before the seventh 
century at earliest. In the fifth-century ivory panel in the 
British Museum the two mourners are together at one side, as 
they are so frequently in European art after Giotto. The 
simple symmetrical grouping occurs in several examples of 
about the eighth century at Rome and at Monza, 1| and is 
continued in Carolingian art, though here other figures are 
frequently added. It was early introduced into the sculp- 
ture of our own country, and is seen on the older of the two 
roods at Romsey. The positions in which the figures stand 


* S. Beiasel. Drr JirVuie Brnuraitl ron HUdeithchn., p. Ul. jil. iii. On an 
early ivory, perhajis Khenish, tenth to eleventh eenturv, the Iwdy is also realisti- 
cally treated. (Victoria and Albert Jluseuiii, photo. 14.2U'.i.). Cf. also the earlv 
ivory at Manchester Artiluseum. Cost. The Inivij It'er/'crs vf the Middle A(ie~s. 
123. 


I Pictures of the Crucifixion were known very early in Enpjland. Rede 
mentions a Crucifi.xion among the pictures brought from Rome by Benedict 
Bibcop in A.D. GSfi. 

t Both miniatures are given in Dr. Warner’s Jleprodurtion.i from Illuminated 
ManvscrijBs in the Hritish Mu.ieum. Series 11. pi. iv. and vii. 

§ This treatment is based upon the account in the Gospel of St. John. 

il E.rj. Frescoes in Sta. Maria Authiua. di|)tych of Rambona in the Vatican. 
Encolpion at Mou/.a. Lost Jbisaic of Pope John VII. (Garrucci. Storia dell’ arte 
rrixtianu. pi. 27'J-28U— all between the the se>enth and ninth eentuiies. 
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are familiar classical attitudes indicative of grief ; and 
although they may often vary, especiallj^ in the case of the 
Virgin, the position of St. John’s head supported upon the 
bent arm is of very frequent occurrence. * This pose was 
recognised at lea.st as early as the fourth century before 
Christ, and such monuments as the great sarcophagus 
from Sidon, known as the Sarcophagus of the Mourning 
Women, are instructive as e.stablishing the close depen- 
dence of Christian upon anticpie art.f In Komanesque 
times the grief of the Virgin and St. John is chiefly shown 
by the position of the arms and of the head. The Virgin 
does not faint, or need the support of others, until quite at 
the close of the period, and rarely then, for her collapse is 
not common until the fourteenth century. The posture of 
the two figures upon our relief is thus in accordance with the 
spirit of Western art from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
It will be noticed that the ■'oippedniwum or footrest, so 
general in pro-Cothic Crucifixions, is not represented on our 
ri'lief. Its omission does not allow us to draw anj^ particular 
inference, for it is veiy frequently omitted in Komanesque 
and earlier times.^ 

It would appear as the result of the foregoing considera- 
tions that although a pre-Xorman date is possible, it is hard 
to prove, the essential features of the relief being equally 
characteristic of the twelfth century. Such short studies as 
the present c'mphasize the ditliculty in assigning any precise 
date to English sculpture <)f the period between about ,t.D. 
1000 and A.n. 1200, a difliculty which in default of subsidiaiy 
architectural evidence often appears insurmountable. It niay 
be at least diminished when we have in London a museum of 
casts taken from all the important English sculpture of the 
Middle Ages. For in dealing with a period so conservative 
as that under discussion, nothing but the most careful compara- 
tive study can help us; and for that jjurpose exact repro- 
ductions of the monuments must be brought together in one 
place. At present it is not easy to study them without long 

* It is interc-tini: to note that Dante gives this attitude to William of Nuiiirre. 
(Piirijatiirin. I. mi.) 

t For rciiKirks U|>nn the descent of Chri-tian gesture ami attitude from 
classical t}|'C' srr 1 lohhert. ./a/ic4«e/i tier Kunii/Ucli prriix^mclicti. Kii iistsiimj/i- 
/ i/tu/f/i. w . :llti ff. 

t She is so seen in the Ire-coes of the laehfraHenkirche at .Vndernach. which 
d.iti' from the early tlnrtcciitli centnrv. (I‘. Clcincn. I/ie niiituiiischeii Wantl- 
iiuih'rririi the JUn i nht mh jd. Will ) 

^ P.ij. in the Codc.v l-.gheiti at Tiicr (ahout A.!), loiiij. F. X. Krau-. Llic 
Muntitin rn (lex ( 'ode r J'.iih i'Ik. |>1. .x1i\. ) ; in tile clcicntli cciituiy Ire-coes of the 
Church ot St George at Ohei/.ell tthc same. DU Wn iidr/emulde i/t der S. 
Gi or(ixltirche Z(t 0. [li. xri.). eti. etc. 
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journeys, and there is no album or corpus in which they are 
all collected and reproduced.” 

W. E. Letiiaby, Esq., F.S.A., read the following notes on 
early Chri.stian and Byzantine ivories in the British and 
the Victoria and Alliert Museuui.s ; 

“1. The Iroey in^erihed l^ymniachoruin. — One of the mo.st 
reiiiarkahle treasures of the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
this famous leaf of a diptych, the companion of which in 
Paris is inscribed Nicomochurii.iii. Altliough it is not itself 
Christian it can he associated with some other works wliicli 
can he accurately dateel at the end of tlie fourth century, not- 
witlistanding. as Ventuii says, tluit it does not at first seem 
po.ssihle tliat so beautiful a work can belong to tlie Decadence. 
The fullest description of it I have found is in H. Leclercq’s 
recently issued Jilcumel d Archuihxjlc Chrefieiine 1907, which 
gives full references. It is, he say.s, the most perfect e.visting 
example of a class of marriage diptyclis ; the figures are 
studied from tlie antiiiue. and their draperies and attitudes 
recall Creek steles. It was either made on the occasion of the 
marriage of Xlcomachus Flavianus with thi.‘ daughter of 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, Consul in .394 a.d., a marriage 
which was celebrated between 392 and 394 ; or it commemo- 
rated another marriage, that of Quintus Fabius Meinmius 
Symmachus with Galla, daughter of Nicomachus, in 401. 

The figures, one of which appears about to throw .some 
grains on an altai- fire, are usually spoken of as prieste.s.ses, 
but do they not rather stand for Might and Morning { The 
weary attitude of one with the inverted torches and the dark 
foliage of the pine tree, to which two bells are hung, suggest 
night. The other, gayer figure, with the incense and fruit 
ott'erings, seems to .symbolise morning. On the original, 
details appear which I had not noticed on any photograph. 
The attendant has i\y in her hair, and in the dish are 
pomegranates. 

I first took up this inquiry on observing that a remarkable 
ornamental border to this diptych ajipears also on another 
ivory which is Christian in .subject, but I soon found that 
this comparison had been made by others (first by Hasloff in 
the Berlin Jahrbuch). The second ivory is in the Trivulzio 
Collection at Tlilan (Venturi, vol. i. fig. 61), the subject of 
which is the Ploly .Sepulchre and the watching soldiers. In 
this case the same pahnette border decorates the doorway of 
the tomb, which fills up most of the field of the panel. A 
third diptych of the same class, having the same remarkable 
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border, is that inscribed with the name of Rufius Probianus, 
Vice-Prefect of Rome, now at Berlin. 

Molinier, who gives tine photogravures of these tablets, 
asks whether it is necessary to conclude that all three 
came from the same workshop, and answers, no ; although he 
is ready to affirm that all were contemporarj’^ to within thirty 
or forty years. Now at South Kensington there is a cast of 
the Berlin Ivory, and a comparison of this with the original 
Ivory of Symmaehus and the full-size photogravure of the 
iMilan Ivory leads me to a ditt'erent conclu.sion. It seems to 
me that the borders, the inscription labels, and the lettering, 
together, show that not only must all three have come from 
one shop, but that they may be by the same hand. 

II. Thv Possiini ncl-'^ at the British Museum 

(No. 291) have .so much in common with tlie ivories just dis- 
cussed that they mast be assigned to the .same school. On these 
panels are represented Pilate washing his hands, Christ bear- 
ing the Cross, St. Peter’s Denial, Judas hanged, the Cruci- 
fixion, the Women at the Sepulchre, and the Incredulity of 
Thomas. Pilate washing his hands is a fine classical composi- 
tion, and the whole series may be compared with the Brescia 
cotfer on which the Pilate subject is found, as well as the 
Denial of St. Peter and the Death of Judas. Tliis cotter is 
generally allowed to be early Cliristian work of the fourth 
century. A closer resemblance, however, is to be observed 
between the Holy Sepulchre building of the British Museum 
fragments and that of the Trivulzio tablet. The design is 
identical, and the curious costume of the watching soldiers of 
the latter, on which Molinier has remarked, is also found on 
the British Museum subject. As to the sepulchre, it might be 
claimed that the resemblance on the two panels could be 
accounted for by supposing that they were true representa- 
tions, but another ivoiy of the same clas.s, also illustrated by 
Venturi (fig. GO), shows entirely different architecture, and 
has only a general likeness in respect to a square ba.sement 
and a domed upper story. On this and the Trivulzio panel 
a tree climbs about the sepulchre, an emblem of resurrection. 

In both our ivory and the Trivulzio panel the door of the 
tomb is burst open ; in both on the panels of the door are 
carved the raising of Lazarus ; in both the round stage of the 
Sepulchre and its windows are identical ; in both the women 
and soldiers, although in different attitudes, are alike in 
character and dress. In the British Museum panel the open 
leaf of the door is broken away: I had thought that this 
might represent the bursting open of the tomb, but after 
comparing it with the other I have no doubt that part of it 
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has been accidentally broken away. Christ is beardless and 
nimbed, the Yirginj St. John, and a soldier are present at the 
Crucifixion ; on the branch of a tree which comes near the 
Cross is a bird feeding her young; below Judas is a bag of 
money ; behind St. Peter is the crowing cock on a pillar, and 
in front is a brasier of classical form. These panels have 
been assigned with proper caution by the British Museum 
authorities and Venturi to the fifth century. Mr. A. Maskell, 
however, in his recent book on Ivories, 1905, writes : ‘ As to 
the date it is impossible to be precise, and we must content 
ourselves with the wide margin of .say from the fifth to the 
eighth century.’ And his illustration dates them as of the 
seventh century. The affinities, however, are so close with 
works of the end of the fourth century that I have no doubt 
that they should be classed as fourth-century works. If they 
were actually wrought in the fifth century it must have been 
in the first two or three years, and they belong to the earlier 
tradition. M^’ork of the next generation is exemplified by the 
doors of Santa Sabina, which are, I consider, of later style. 

The identical design of the domed building with barred 
windows appears again on a famous sarcophagus in the 
Lateral! Museum (Venturi, figs. 57, 58, and p. 250) which is 
always dated as of the fourth century. It seems most 
probable that the group of works which has been described 
had a Roman origin. The association of two of them with 
Roman personages suggests as much, the resemblance to the 
sarcophagus just named is another point, and still another is 
furnished by the Trivulzio tablet. On that Ivory, above the 
sepulchre are carved symbols of the Evangelists which are so 
remarkably like similar symbols in the apse mosaic of Santa 
Pudeutiana, Rome, that I think there must be a common 
origin in place as well as time. The mosaic is as.signed to the 
work of Pope Siricius 384-397. Molinier has remarked on the 
curious costume of the soldiers on the Trivulzio tablet as being 
non-Roman, and he .supposes that it had an Eastern origin. 
Leclercq suggests Alexandria. This point has little weight, for 
surely a Roman artist of the Christian epoch would not dress 
the soldiers of the Crucifixion in the uniform of crack regi- 
ments, he would be far more likely to make them outlandish. 

III. TJir St. Peter and St. Paul Cashd at the British 
Museum (No. 292). — The.se fragments seem to have .something 
in common with the other last described from the British 
Museum, but they also have other features which relate them 
to a later group. The subjects comprise scenes from the lives 
of the two Apostles and one of Moses striking the rock. This 
last is a favourite early Christian type of the Gospel, and is 
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the sul)ject most frequently found in the catacombs. Christ 
was the Rock — Peter was the Moses of the New Law, and the 
water is that of baptism. In some cases indeed the name of 
Peter is written over what appears to be the figure of Moses. 
This treatment occurs again engraved on a glass vessel in the 
Museum. Some ornamental scroll-work which formed part 
of the box is of classical type. 

IV. TJip Life of Chrh'it Cachet at South Kensington 
(Nos. 149-l(i6). — The scenes on this interesting work have not, 
so far as I know, been properly described, and it is dated as of 
the eleventh century instead of the fifth. In the catalogue 
the first .scenes are taken for the last. IVhat are, in fact, the 
Annunciation, the Angel appearing to Joseph, the Visitation, 
and another scene, are said to represent the visit of the 
Women to the Sepulchre and the Sleeping Soldier. The 
Annunciation is represented according to tlte Protevangelion. 

' And she took a pot and wont out to draw water, and heard 
a voice,’ etc. In the next .scene an angel appears to Joseph 
while the Virgin stands by. The next is the Visitation. The 
following scene takes place between two buildings, the persons 
seem to be the Virgin, St. Joseph, and an angel. The right- 
hand building, with a flight of steps, is the Temple, and 
Joseph is probably carrying the puiqile woven by the Virgin, 
wliile the angel points out to her a star above the Temple. 

On the second piece we have the three shepherds, the 
Nativity, and the offering of the gold, frankincense, and 
mj’rrh. These latter are each di.stinguished, the gold being 
little circles, the frankincense cakes, and the mj-rrh bottles. 
On the third piece: men go out of Jerusalem towards the 
Jordan. Now is the axe laid to the loot of the tree (at the 
root is a serpent). J’he last existing scene is the Baptism. 
Christ appears as young, and the Jordan is a river god 
pouring the water from an urn. All the scenes have an early 
Christian character, and the border is classical. What mu.st 
have weighed, however, in assigning the date of the eleventh 
century is the Bomanesipic character of one of the buildings 
which almost looks like a Rhenish church. Strzygowski, 
however, has written on the early appearance of pairs of 
towers on the doors of Santa Sabina and other places ; and 
there is a .single tall tower on the Ivory last described which is 
\wry similar. (In the earlier Brescia Ivory is also a tall single 
t(jwer, ^\dlich in this case is probabL' a symbol of Christ as 
a Phar(js. On the piece we are now examining the towers 
are round like a Ravenna campanile. I have found a remark- 
able resemblance between the subjects on our casket and 
those on the celebrated Milan book-covers, of which there are 
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casts at South Kensing-ton. Not merely the selection of 
subjects, but their de.sign, scale, treatment, and that subtle 
thing “ feeling,” are so closely alike that they must have 
come from the same shop. Except for slight changes called 
for by the different spaces to be tilled, the Nativity, the 
Coming of the Wise Men, the Shepherds seeing the Star, the 
Annunciation at the Welhtlie Angel pointing to the Star over 
the Temple, the Baptism, are all nearly identical in both. 
Venturi speaks of a characteristic tuft of hair on the ^'irgin’s 
head in the Milan Ivories, and even this little point occurs in 
the Annunciation scene of our casket. I should date both 
works about a.d. 500.* 

These South Kensington panels also very closely resemble 
those of the Saints Peter and Paul casket at the British 
IMuseum in scale and quality of relief, in the towers, as before 
said, and in the ornamental leaf border. All these works 
must be nearly of the same date and have the same origin ; 
together they form a well-delined group. 

V. The Archangel Michael of the British Museum. — This 
magnificent leaf of a diptych is much more oriental or Byzan- 
tine in character than the others which have been mentioned. 
Although it is beautifully modelled it has the mysterious 
hieratic quality of Eastern art. The balanced disposition and 
‘ frontality ’ of the figure and the rich ornamentation of 
the field all denote Byzantinism, and I think a developed 
Byzantinism of a date not earlier than the sixth century. 
Strzygowski lias well said that it belongs to the best which 
early Christian art has produced. He compares its decoration 
with that of the facade of Mschatta, and he would assign it 
to the North Siuian school witli its centre at Antioch. 
Although he generally steers clear of risking exact dating, he 
hints at its being early. Bo far as I can find, this St. Michael 
has most resemblance to a diptych at Berlin of Christ between 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the Virgin between two angels. 
The tj’pes of the heads seem alike, so also do the niches, and 
more particularly the cresting outside the head of the niche. 
Venturi (p. 506, fig. 384) assigns the Berlin diptj^ch to the 
fifth century. 

VI. The Fip'is of St. Menas in the British Museum (No. 
207). — This work is of the broad style and swift cutting 
which characterises the ivory throne at Ravenna. As the 
catalogue says ; ‘ It has carved upon its sides the story of the 
martyrdom of St. Menas of Alexandria, in which city it was 
probably made in the sixth century.’ The majority of the 


* Oh the Milan Ivorie*?, see Venturi, 38S, HS9. and p. .“09. 
VOI, XXIT. R 
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little terra-cotta flasks which come from Egypt, it is remarked 
in another place, also bear representations of St. Menas. The 
style of this work goes to confirm Strzygowski’s claim that the 
Kavenna throne was of Eastern origin, although I believe he 
assigns it to Antioch, whereas I think a stronger case might 
be made out for Alexandria. The executioner on this box 
wears trousers like the soldiers mentioned earlier. The angel 
who waits above the Martyr has veiled hands, the earliest 
occurrence I can lemember of this treatment. 

On another box of similar work also in the same museum 
Daniel is shown under a canop}' of curious form with a droop- 
ing scalloped outline. This form also occurs on an Ivoiy in 
the Ravenna Museum. It sf'ems to me curiously Indian, and 
may be compared with similar features on the Gandara 
sculptures. These I\-ories, together with many others actually 
found in Egypt, give the surest ground for the study of the 
style of Alexandria. 

VII. Tho Bapti^in Pond ot flm Britldi Museinn (Xo. 294). 
— This is said to be probably North Italian of the sixth 
century. I agree as to the date, but the character of the 
workmanship is of the Ravenna throne type, broad and 
choppy, tine hack-work. I should call it Alexandrian trade- 
work. The scene is treated as on the South Kensington Life 
of Christ casket and the iVlilan book-cover, with a youthful 
Christ and a river-god. Cn the Ravenna throne itselt there is 
a baptism almost identical with this one. (Venturi, fig. 301 : 
cf. also N’o. 393 at the B. M.) This raises a (juestion which I 
had in mind even when I spoke of the first group as of 
Roman origin. I thought those pieces might well belong to 
an East(u-n school of ivory -workers settled in Rome. 

VIII. The Single Apostle Po.nel ot Sioith Kensington . — 
This is described as German tenth century, but it may, I 
think, be be.st compared with work of the Ravenna throne 
type. This figure, however, is more carefully modelled and 
cla.ssic. 

IX. Christ in Hades ond the Bopt ism ot South Kensington. 
— This curious flatly carved panel on the back of a Carlovingian 
Ivory (Nos, 2-57-67) seems to me to be Eastern. At a guess I 
should call it Coptic. It is labelled se\ enth or eighth century, 
and I can suggest no amendment to this. 

X. The Angel appearing to Jn.seph.at Semth Kensington. 
— This book-cover, which is de.scribed as Lombardic, seems to 
me to be distinctly Bj^zantine. (Cf. the Angel on 302 B. M. 
Catalogue). The strict decorative disposition of the parts to 
fill the space, the flat surface, the character of the angel, the 
turned legs of the bed, are all Byzantine. Another panel, of 
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the Presentation in the Temple, has some similarity of 
style. 

XI. Twelve Small Panels at South Kensington . — This .series, 
which contain scenes from the Life of Christ, is catalogued as 
German twelfth century, hut I have no doubt that it is 
strictly Byzantine of the later .school, about the eleventh cen- 
tury. Notice the tall, vertical figures, and compare the 
Sleep of the Virgin with a similar subject on the Byzantine 
Ivory 2!hj-(i7. 

XII. Several works in our collections are called Byzantine 
without, as I consider, any claim to this denomination. One 
is the superb book-cover at South Kensington, with subjects 
in very delicate high relief. Amongst tliem is the Massacre 
of the Innocents, which is balanc(>d by Rachael lamenting 
over her children. It may, I think, be classed with several 
works properly called Cariovingian. A hm- book-cover exhi- 
liited amongst the special bindings at the British Museum, 
with minute reliefs of the History of David, with figures of 
the Virtues and Tices intermixed, the eyes of the figure.s 
being set with rubies and .sapphires, is, I have no doubt, an 
exquisite French t\'ork of the twelfth century. The Virtues 
and Vices are much of the character that we find on our own 
doorway at Malmesbury. 

A plaque at .South Kensington, with the Eagle of St. John 
upon it, is called Byzantine, but in the collection of casts it is 
properly associated with another pla(|ue bearing the bu.st of 
Christ, and both are called North Italian. 

The Soltikotf book-cover at South Kensington is, I should 
say, a Cariovingian copy of an Alexandrian original. Neither 
the book-cover, 1-1872, nor the Christ under a Canopy, 
42(3-1884, seem to me properly Byzantine, nor does a little 
oval box also at South Ken.sington.” 


Mr. Daltox said that i-easons had been given for considering 
the panels under discus.sion as Roman, and there were others : 
tile .symbols of the Evangelists were a certain indication of a 
'Western origin, as they (lid not occur in Eastern art. He 
could hardly concur in the opinion expressed with regard to 
the i\-ory of the Archangel Michael ; though many scholars 
wei’e inclined to place it in the .sixth century, he was in favour 
of an earlier date. There wa.s an identical treatment of the 
mouldings in the Mshatta palace, in the desert east of Moab, and 
instead of mere tendrils were ribbons with heart-shaped leaves 
at the end, a sign of early date. Some features of the other 
ivories seemed to be Eastern, but their oriental origin was not 
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proved thereby ; and though similar panels occurred in the 
eleventh century, the earlier date was universally accepted. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 


Thursday, 2nd April, 1908. 

Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From the Author : — Norfolk chaucel screens and rood lofts. By Rev. G. "VV. 

Minns, LL.R.. F.S A. Svo. I.ondon. n.d. 

From the Author : — Fducation of the public in arcliitecturc. By T. G. Jackson, 

K.A.. F.S. A. Svo, Louiloii. 1908. 

Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, Knt., M.A., LL.D., was 
admitted Fellow. 

Notice was given that the Annual Meeting for the election 
of the President, Council, and Officers of the Society would 
be held on Thursday, 30th April, at 3 p.m. 

The Report of the Auditors (see pp. 240—2-15) of the 
Society’s Accounts for the past year was road, and thanks 
wore passed to the Auditors for their trouble and to the 
Treasurer for Ills good and faithful services. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.S. A., read the following 
notes on a Lambeth salt-cellar of the Company of Upholsterers 
of London : 

“About three years .ago* I called the attention of this 
Society to a small salt-cellar m.ade of Lambeth earthenware or 
delft for the London Company of Parish Clerks, whose armorial 
hearings are upon it with the tlate 1(144. 

I now have the pleasure of exhibiting another salt-cellar of 
much the .same .sizi- and character, about 2 inches in lieio-ht 
and 21 in extreme diameter, Viearing date 1(145, which from 
the shield of arms upon it appears to have been made for the 
Company of Upholsters or Upholders. Tin; tinctures are not 
shown, but the arms are simply on <i. chevvoii between three 
tents or pavilions, as inuni/ roses. 


Pi'itct f'lh uti-s inti S. XX. ’30P. 
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There is^ however, a remarkable anomaly in the arm.s of 
this Company, inasmuch as there appear to have been two 
di.stinct coats in use at one and the same time. Randle Holme, 
in his Academy of Annory, or, A Storehouse of Armory and 
R/neon, etc.,* writes a.s follow.s : CS. 3 Tents Er. trimed with 
B. & G. an Holy Lamb couchant A. on a Cushion tasselled O. 
over his back a Cross patee titched G. This was anciently the 
Arm.s of the Upholder!^ of the Citty of London. This in the 
Patent or Grant of the Coat to that Society by William 
Sawke.sloiv Clare nseux 5 E. 4. It is thus blazoned, the field 
Sable, three ,JprrbftS Ermin, a Lamb Silver couchand, on a 
ptllobl of Gold. Blazoninn was then but in its Infancie.’ 



A LAMBCTH SALT-CELL.AH OF THE COMPANY OF UPHOLSTEKS, 1645. (V.) 

The Grant was dated 11th December, 14(15, and was again 
approved and entered in the Visitation of Imndon, by Sir 
Henry St. George, 1634.f The arms now appear on the seal 
of the Company. 

But on the same page of Randle Holme’s work as that 
from which I have been ([uoting is the following : ‘ S. on a 
Cheveron O. 3 Roses G. betw : 3 such ( Pavilions or Tents 
Royall) A. fringed O. is the Company of Upholders, or 


* Chester, 1088. Book III. chaj). xii. 

t For this information I am indebted to Sir A. Scott-Gatty, Garter King of 
Arm«!. 
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We, the Auditors appointed to audit the Account;) of the Society 
to the 31st day of December, 1907, having examined the 
find the same to be accurate. 

CASH ACCOUNT for the Year 


Receipts. 


1907. 

Balance in hand, 31st December, 1900 
Annual Subscriptions ; 

11 at £3 3s., arrears due 1900 
r> at £2 2s.. ditto 

1 at £1 Is., completion ditto 
523 at £3 3s., due 1st January, 190(; . 
So at £2 23., ditto 

1 at £3 3s., paid in advance for 19US 


£ s. d. 


31 13 0 
10 10 0 
1 1 0 
16.53 15 U 
178 10 0 
3 3 0 


Admissions : 

23 Fellows at £8 Ss. . 

Dividends : 

on £10583 lOs. 7d. iletropolitan 3 per cent. 

Stock . . . . . . 301 13 0 

on £1010 Is. iletropolitan Water Board 3 per 
cent. •• B ” Stock . . . . 28 15 10 


Works sold ...... 

Stevenson Bequest : 

Dividend on Bank Stock and other Invest- 
ments ...... 

Owen Fund : 

Dividend on £300 2^ per cent. Annuities 
Sundry Receipts 


£ s. d. 
232 0 4 


1881 12 0 
193 4 0 


330 8 10 
1.54 4 6 


619 0 8 

7 2 S 
82 14 3 


£3500 7 3 
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or AxTioUAiiiES OF Loxdoa, from the 1st chiy of January, 1907, 
underwritten Aocol’XIS, with the Vouchers relating tliereto, do 

ENDING 31st DECEilBEK. 1907. 


Payments. 

1907. 

[’ablicatioiis of the Society : 

Printers’ and Artists’ Charges and Binding 

Library : 

Binding ..... 
Books purchased 

Subscriptions to Books and Societies . 


£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

820 18 2 


138 lb 1 
252 0 1 
53 i 0 

— 441 U 5 


House E.Npenditure : 

Insurance .... 

Lighting .... 

Fuel 

Re]iairs ..... 
Tea at Meetings 
Cleaning and Sundries 

Income Tax and Inland Revenue License . 
Legacy Duty and Costs ; Stevenson Bequest . 
E. C. irelanil : 

Pension ..... 
Special Allowance 


41 8 9 

113 10 4 
27 10 t; 
05 7 1 

10 o u 
147 10 10 


411 7 0 

22 12 0 
13 14 8 


1(50 0 0 
40 0 0 

200 0 0 


S.alaries ; 

Assistant Secretary 

Clerk .... 

Wages and Allowances : 

Porter. Housemaid, and Hall Boy 


400 0 0 
250 0 0 

650 0 0 

174 13 6 


Official E-xpenditure : 

Stationery and Printing 

Postage . . . . . 

Ditto and Carriage on Publications 
Sundry Expenses 


126 9 0 

22 13 6 
24 12 7 
182 17 3 

356 12 4 


Cash in hand ; 

Coutts A Co.. Current Account . . 392 12 2 

Petty cash . . . .7160 

400 .8 2 


£3500 7 3 
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Receipts. 

BaUiuce iii hand, 3lsC December, 1‘JOO 
Dividends : 

months’ Dividend on : 

£1805 13s. -id. India 3^ per cent. Stock . 
£500 J. Dickinson & Ccu pany Ltd. 5 per 
cent. Pret’ereuce Stock 
£527 Is. 3d. Victoria Government 3 per 
cent. Stock ..... 
£507 lift. 3 lI. Metroi>olitan Water Hoard 3 per 
cent, •• B Stock . . . . 


RKSEAKCH FUND 

£ s. d. 
43 2 0 


60 0 8 
23 15 0 
15 (I 10 
14 {) 4 

113 5 10 


£loG 8 4 


STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS 


Metropolitan 3 per cent. Stock 

Bank Stock ..... 

Great Northern Railway C<»iw.)Iidated 4 per cent. 

Perpetual Pret’ereiice Stock 
London and N<irch Western Railway 4 per cent. 

Guaranteed Stock .... 
North Ea-terii Railway 4 per cent. (Guaranteed 
Stock . . .... 

Midland Railway 2^ per cent. Coiiftolidated 
Perpetual Preference Stock 
Metropolitan Water Boanl 3 per cent. •* B ” Stock 


Owen Fund. 

2V per cent. Annuitie'J 

Research Fund. 
India 3 V per cent. Stock .... 

J. Dickinson Sc Co., Limited. o percent. Preference 
Stock ...... 

Victoria Government 3 per cent. Consolidated 
Inscribe*! Stock ..... 

Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent. " B ” Stock 


Amount 
of Stock. 


Value at 
31st December, 
1907. 


£ 

s. 

ti. 

d 

s. 

a. 

10.-5:? 

10 

7 

0578 

10 

0 

2128 

y 

6 

5900 

10 

4 

2725 

0 

0 

2970 

5 

0 

27.77 

0 

n 

3170 

11 

0 

27(11 

0 

0 

3U7 

10 

0 

502 

5 

10 

420 

10 

G 

1010 

1 

0 

019 

'} 

11 

122557 

15 

11 

£20113 

0 

G 

:^oo 

0 

0 

240 

15 

0 

1805 

11? 

4 

1841 

15 

7 

500 

0 

0 

527 

10 

0 

527 

i:? 

0 

453 

15 

7 

507 

u 

3 

401 

17 

7 

£3310 

17 

7 

£3281 

18 

0 
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ACCOUNT. 


Payments. 


ilaugliniond Abbey Exploration I’uiid 
Curi)mlge Excavation Fund 
Silche^teI■ Excavation Fund 
AVick Barrow Excavation Fund 
Cacrwent Kxjdorarion Fund 

Stroud Itoniau Villa. Petci'tield Excavation Fund 
St. AugU'tinuS Aldiey, Canterbury, Excavation Fund 
Netheravon Hon^e, Wilts. E.xploration Fund 
Peveiisey E.xcavatiou Fund 

Cheipie Book ..... 

Balance Hist December, IbOT 


£ s. d. 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
bo 0 0 
5 0 0 

10 0 0 
5 0 0 

10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 o 
1 0 
26 4 4 

vl.ib S 4 


31st UECEMBEK. I'JOT. 


Amount 
of Stock. 

£ s, d . 

In the High Court ot Justice. Chancery Division 
In the suit Thornton r. Steienson. 

The Stocks remaining in Court to the credit of tliis cause are as 
tollovis ; 

Cleat Western Railway 5 per tent. C uar.iuteed Stock SS!)4 0 0 

Midland Ua Iway i)er cent. Perpetual Preference Stock l.'il4.") 12 7 

*1240311 12 7 


After payment of the Annuities, uow amounting to £400 per annum, the 
Society Is eiititled to oiie-fourth share of the residue of the Income of the above 
Funds'. This is payable after tlie 10th aVpril and lOtli (Jefober in every year. 


Witness our hands this 31st day ot March, I'JOb. 



W. J. HARDY. 

A. PREVOST. 
REGINALD A. SMITH. 
EMERY" WALKER. 



SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 



Balance carried to Balance Slieet . 



BALANCE SHPJET, 31st DECEMBER, 1907. 
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Upholsters Coat of Arms.’ In volume 2 of the same work, 
printed for the Roxbur^lie Club in 1905, the Upholders or 
Upholsters anciently incorporated are said to have nearly the 
same arms. ‘ But it is a grand errour,’ and Holme goes on to 
cite the Grant of William Hawkeslow. 

Stow in his Surrey of London (ed. 1633) writes; ‘The 
Company of Upholsters or Upholders were in elder times of 
good reckoning and esteeme, and had a Brotherhood or Fellow- 
ship among themselves, but concerning their incorporating I 
tinde it not recorded.’ His illustration of their armorial bear- 
ings gives, however, the shield with the chevron and roses. 

The City of London Liveries Commission of 1884* * * § reports 
that the Company was founded between 1440 and 1465, and 
received a Charter in the second year of Charles I. (1626) ; and 
it seems to me tliat the arms recorded by Holme as being 
those of the Company in 1688, wliieh are identical with those 
given by Stow in 1633, are not improbably the original arms 
of the Company, which continued in use notwitlistanding the 
Grant in 1465. 

In a Xew View of London, etc.f it is stated: ‘ Upholdsters’ 
Hall is situate on the S. side of Lendenhall Str. near again.st 
St. Mary Axe. They were incorporated about and a 
Ma.ster, three Wardens, about 31 A.ssistants and 121 on the 
Livery, tlieir fee for which is 4/. 10s. Od. and for Steward 11^. 
Tlieir arms are on <i rherroti between 3 Tents as many 
roses.’* Ttie site lias long since been sold. 

That the Llpholsters formed a corporate body of some kind 
before 1440 seems probable from a passage in Stow,§ where in 
treating of the famous and mighty man Simon Eyre, citizen of 
London, and builder of a public granary and a chapel in 
Leadenhall Street, he is described as .sometime an upholster, 
and then, ‘ by changing of his copy,’ a draper in the year 
1419. 

It appears from the same author that the Company of 
Drapeis was not actually incorporated until 1430. || It is 
therefore evident that the existence of the Companies was 
preceded by that of the Brotherhoods or Guilds, who may 
have assumed a right to bear arms. 

In Strype’s edition of Stow’s Survey, published in 1720, If 


* Vol. iii. 8U. 

t Svo. 170S. Vol. ii. 202. 

J The arms .are engraved with those of other companies on a plate, but no 
tinctures are shown. 

§ Sufi-ey, ed, 1033. p. 103. 

11 Op. eit. 001. 

^ Vol. ii. book v. 22!l. 
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what I venture to regard as the more modern shield of ai ms, 
viz. that with the Holy Lamb, is given, and a long account of 
discussions between the Lord Treasurer Burghley and repre- 
sentatives of the Company of TJpholsters as to frauds com- 
mitted in connexion u'ith the wares in which they dealt is 
appended. ‘ In the beginning of Quutiu EUcabetJ/’H Keigu, and 
perhaps before, great was the Deceit by these Tradesmen used 
in their Feathers, in their Quilts and Coverlids, in their 

Quishions for Chairs and Stools All made Stuff, that came 

out of Fra nee for Quilts and Coverlids, for Inns and Husband- 
men of the Country, came all stufled with Cow-Hair, taken from 
the Head by the Tanners. And such Stuff made as came from 
thence or Flanders in Cushions, or for Cliairs and Stools 
Were filled with Thi.stle-Down, naughtv Flocks, and all Bao-- 
gage in them, that would breed Worms, and eat the Stuff and 
stink. And ,so did they fill all their Mattrasses.’ 

It was urged against the Upholsters that they ‘ ordinarily 
bought Fen-Downe and Thistle-Downe for an Half-penny a 
Pound, and sold the same among Feathers for b</. the Pound ; 
and amongst Feather-Downe for Ifk/. the Pound.’ 

One Cordel about the year 1585 sued to the Queen ‘ tliat 
considering tliese Abuses in the Trade of Epholster-'*, lie might 
be appointed to search and seal their Commodities and to have 
the Place of a Searcher, and accordingly to .seize such as were 
thus abused, as forfeit by Law.’ 

At that time it ivas maintained that the ‘ Upholsters were 
no Corporation,’ and it was debated whether they should be 
incorporated, but so far as Strype’s narrati\-e is concerned it 
appears that no definite steps were taken in tlie matter. 
Some mention is made of the relation of tlie Upholsters to 
Drapers, ^lerchant Taylors, Skinners, and Clothworkers ; and 
possibly Burghley, who employed Ins Remembrancer Peter 
O.sborn, ’ a discreet and honest man,’ to make im^uiries, may 
have hesitated through fear of the emnity of such powerful 
Corporations. 

The Upholders were also Undertakers, and in that capacity 
were the subjects of a jocular sarca.stic tract. Reasons hu.mbi;/ 
otfered by the Company exercising the Trade and Mystery of 
Upholders against part of the Bill for the better Viev'inq, 
searching and Examining Drugs, Medicines, etc. (Londoii, 
Printed in the year 1724), of which a copy is in the British 
Museum.* 

To return to the more immediate subject of this communica- 
tion. In the case of the salt-cellar made at Lambeth in 1(144 


* I’ress-mnrk .551 n 15 (3). 
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for the Company of Parisli Clerks, I was able to trace the sale 
of their handsome old silver salts and the purchase of the 
cheap substitutes by means of the still existino- accounts of 
the Company. Unfortunately the accounts of the l^pholsters 
for the j’ear 1645 are no longer forthcomino-, but the pressure 
upon tliem by the Parliament for money must have been much 
the same as tliat on the Parisli Clerks, and it was as natural 
in the one case as in the other to have recourse to the Lambeth 
potters for temporary substitutes for their vanished plate. 

By the kind courtesy of Mr. W. H. C. Crump, Clerk to the 
L^pholders' Company, I have been able to inspect the .silver 
plate now in its possession, the hulk of which, however, does 
not date further back than the nineteenth century. The most 
interestino- article is a silver-o-ilt salt-cellar made in the 
year 1697. It is of no great size, hut remarkable in form, the 
central bowl being supported by three square turrets with 
pyramidal roofs, placed at equal di.stances the one from the 
other. It seems probable that so ancient a Company possessed 
at one time a more noble display of plate, and the suggestion 
that this was sacrificed to the demands of Parliament in or 
before 1645 may, I think, be worthy of acceptance.” 

The Trea.SURER alluded to the Fripperers’ Companjq which 
settled about Cornhill in the early fifteenth century. Before 
that date the Drapei-s hail traded there, and the newcomers 
became dealers in second-haiid clothes, and later pawnbrokers, 
but were ne%'er a rich company. They had no valuable plate, 
and livi'd on the interest of £8,000, the proceeds of the sale of 
their hall and adjoining hou.ses, and a single charity. 

Mr. Giuseppi said there were two difficulties with regard to 
the Lambeth factory that had never been solved. The first 
concerned its date of origin, which was generally supposed to 
be 167(i, when letters patent were granted by Charles II. to 
John Aliens van Hamme. His art was described therein as 
that of ‘ making tiles and porcelain and other earthenwares 
after the way practised in Holland, which hath not been prac- 
tised in this our realm.’ But most of the dated Lambeth 
delft was considerably earlier, reaching as far back as 1681. 
It had been stqipo.sed that pieces made before 1676 in Holland 
had been sent over to be painted and finished for special pur- 
poses, but both the body and the enamel of the English ware 
differed very markedly from foreign examples. Possibly the 
factory had been established much earlier than 1676', but 
was only protected by patent at that date. The other diffi- 
culty was the ascription of this ware to Lambeth. Pro- 
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fessor Cliurch stated* that in the preamble of the patent Van 
Hiimme was said to have settled at Lambeth, hnt Mr. Gmseppi 
had read through the whole grant without finding- any men- 
tion of Lambeth or any other place where he resided. In the 
tbllowing year, however. Van Hamme appeared in a list of 
potters trading in and round London ; and the only evidence 
he could find was in the archives of the Dutch Church of the 
Austin Friars. A certificate f dated 1679 by the pastor of 
the consistory of Delft, attested Claertjen Jans van Hammen 
to the Brethren Overseers of the community of Jesus Christ 
at London, Fo.Khal, which was of course Vauxhall, in Lambeth 
pari.sh. John Ariens van Hammc’s patent expressly included 
the members of his family in the permission to settle and 
practise their art in England, and Claertjen Jans was evidently 
coming from Delft, the liome of the manufacture in Holland. 
Hence there was presumptive evidence that he was a relative 
of the patentee and was coming over to assist in the pottery. 

William Dale, Es(j., F.S.A., read the following Keport as 
Local Secretary for Hants : 

“ I am exhibiting a small .socketed celt which was found 
last year about a mile .south of Winchester near the bridge 
which carries the Great Western Railway over the Itchen. 
It is one of the short S([uare type with a septum in the socket. 
Celts of this pattern are evidently rarely found in England, as 
I do not see any specimens in the national collection, although 
there are several there like it from Ireland. My specimen 
has the loop broken, the break being an old one, and it bears 
the appearance of much u.se. Tin- edge is so dulled as to 
suo-e-est that it was used more for hammering than cutting. 

With it I show a small spear-head of a beautiful and 
somewhat uncommon .shape, found also near the river at 
Bishopstoke, a few miles further .south. It is one of those 
spear-heads described by Sir John Evans as having a ridge 
running along the whole or a great part of the mid-rib on the 
blade, so as to make the .section near the point almo.st cruci- 
form, with side loops near the mouth of the socket. This 
form is of freguent occurrence on Irish .spear-heads. 

So much interest has lately been taken in bronze implements 
that I venture to show again a very early flat celt found at 
Sholing, which I think may be referred to Period II. of Pro- 


* EiKjDs^h Eiirtlii rururr (South Ken^^iinffton ^ru^pum Handbook). 3.“. 
f A/-eh'nr.\- of fhr I^ontlori Dutch Church, Ccrtipcnfcs of Mcmhcr.'fhip, etc, 
(editcMl by .1. H. HesseK. loiH. 
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lessor Moiitelius. It is very like some in the Dublin Museum, 
and it is somewhat curious that all three implements seem to 
have Irish affinities. 

I am also showing a ^ourd-shaped vessel of red ware which 
was found in digujino- at a sand-pit at Dtterbouriie, near 
Winchester. (See illustration.) The place where it was found 
is not far from the track of the Roman road between CVtt p sen- 
te- ai and Winche.ster, following nearly the course of the Itchen, 
and probably a I'oad or trackway before the time of tlie Romans. 



VESSCL OK POTTERY (FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS) FOUN’D AT OTTEUBOURNE. HAN'TS. 

(I linear.) 


The aiithorities who have seen this ves.sel assign to it a date of 
abiRit tile seventh century li.o. and say tliat it came from the 
Mediterranean. They, however, throw doubt on its being an 
import into Britain at that early age. I have only to say that 
altliougli I did not tiiid it myself I believe the story of the 
man who did, and that it was found as de.scribed. 

As bronze articles of about this date coming from Italy have 
been found at Alton and at Weybridge, I see nothing unreason- 
able in the supposition that it was brought here in pre- Roman 
times. 

Coming to more modern times, I have been instrumental in 
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saving from desti’uction one of the wooden monumental effigies 
in my county, and have brought it to the notice of Di’. Fryer, 
who will include it in his forthcoming paper. The effigy came 
out of Thruxtou churcli. which eontains a tine fifteenth-century 
brass to Sir John Li.sle, who died in 1407, and also tine monu- 
ments in eluncli to Sir John Lish' and JIary Courtenay his 
wife of about 100 years later. Tlie wooden effigy, I was in- 
formed some nineteen years ago by the Ih/v. Henry dcFocBaker, 
who was then ^■icar, is that of Lady Elizabeth Phillpott, the 
Phillpotts holding the manor of Thruxtou after the Lisles. I 
did not ask his authority for this ascription, and he has long 
since left the parish. From an examination of the position 
now occupied by the organ I have little doubt but that his 
information came from a tomb standing pi'obably near that of 
Sir John and Mary Lisle, at the de.struction of which Lady 
Elizabeth was moved to the belfry and put up on her feet. 
L.ist year I went to the church, but could find no trace of the 
effigy. At last I discovered it in the vicar's barn, which was 
also his wood shed. It was surrounded with faggot.s like a 
Smithtield martyr, and seemed de.stined to share the same fate. 
I asked for it to be put back in the church, but to this the 
vicar would not assent, and offered the effigy to me if I liked 
to have it. Bearing in miiul the pouderou.snes.s of the gift I 
did not close with thi.‘ offer, but inspired a letter which wa.s 
written to him by the archdeacon of the dioce.se. Dr. Fiym- 
has since paid a spi.'cial N'isit to Thruxtou to see it, and writes 
me that the vicar will now put it back in the church.” 

Mr. PiEGlXALD Smith continued the Irish character of the 
.socketed celt exhibited, and agreed tliat the flat C(Jt might 
also be of Irish origin, thougli such were fre<|Uent in England ; 
much depended on the analysis of the hj-onze. Flat celts of 
this kind* are known to have been sent from the British 
Islands to Scandinavia during the early Bronze Age, and 
might well have Ijeeii made in Ireland. Southampton Water 
would be a con\enient lialf-way harbour for those early 
merchantmen, and the socketed celt, which belonged (piite to 
the end of the Bronze Age, might have been lii-ought by traders 
Centuries later. There were many similar specimens fi-om 
Iri'land in the British Museum, but none from Bi itain. The'- 
distribution of gold tores with returmsl enils and the well- 
known It’ itiihr’ or gorgets of gold was another proof (ff active 
commercial intercourse in the Bronze Ago between Ireland anti 

* The ahserue ot uiekel aial their Inrin tli-tiiigiiisli these from implements 
made in Seandinatia . ilontelius, Archir fur Anthrv^oloijie, xxvi. M, In. oOi. 

VOL. XXII. S 
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the north-west coast of Europe * The pottery vessel exhibited 
was strikino'ly similar to late Myeeiiajan ware from Cyprus 
and other Mediterranean sites, but the pointed bottom was 
against the view that it belonged to that early period, and he 
preferred to regard it as a coTnparati\'ely modern im]Dortation 
from the Mediterranean, where traditional f(jrms of pottery 
were surprisingly long lived. 

Mr. Thomson Lyon protested against the removal of the 
wooden effigy from the cluu-ch where it belonged, and hoped 
that local secretaries rvould note all such pieces of vandalism. 
On the previous day he laid acipiired at Canterbury a piece of 
undertaker’s furniture, a helmet obv iously turned out of some 
church, but interesting as an example of seventeenth-century 
work. 

Mr. Stephen.son hoped that a few .shillings would be 
expended in repairing the clunch-clialk monument described 
in the paper, or the pieces vvould certainly be lost. There was a 
very line brass in the same churcli dated about 1425, which used 
to be perfect, but wlieii last seen had lost some portions of the 
inscription ; this too should be promptly repaired. He him- 
self, with Ml’. Hope, had been instrumental in saving a piece 
of a wooden effigy used as a poker at .South Acre, Norfolk. 

Mr. D.\le, in reply, said that the brass to Sir John Lisle, 
who died ill 1407, wa.s the earliest representation of plate- 
armour. It was now covered up witli matting, but not other- 
wise protected from chance visitors. He had himself not 
noticed any pieces missing. 

C. A. ]M.\EKHAM, Esq., F.S.A., Local Secretaiy, com- 
municated the following note on the discovery of a Roman 
stone coffin near Duston, Northamptonshire : 

“In the parish of Duston, in the county of Northampton, 
on the site of the Roman villa, where numerous finds of coins, 
domestic utensils, and various impleiiamts have been from 
time to time recorded, an interesting sarcophagus was dis- 
covered on the 15th January, 1908. 

One of the workmen, who ivas excavating in the ironstone 
quarry, to the south of the main road leading fi-om Northamp- 
ton to Weedon, at a depth of 7 feet from the surface of the 

* A map of their di^trihution in France, -nith full references, is given liy 
Comte Costa lie Beaureganl. Lp Torrpus il'or .7,' Sninf-Lrii d’ E.ssPt-enf (Oisf), 
in Conipte-pendu du ('oyiifrci! arrhpnloijitjne de Frata-r. lUU."), 
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oT'ound struck liis jjickaxo upon a flat stone. This proved 
to he the lid of a lar^'e stone coffin 0 feet 10 inches in 
leiiotli, 2 feet Oi inches in vidth at the widest part, and 
1 foot 10 indies in deptli at the head and 1 foot inches at 
tlie foot, all outside nieasureinents ; tlie tliickness of the sides 
beiiie- about 4 inches and of the bottom 6 inches. The lid 
rouehly tits the top of the coffin, and is from 5 to 6 inches in 
thickness. XJuha-tunately the workman, with his pick, 
fractured both lid and coffin. 

Within this sai-cophayus was a skeleton, the bones beino^ in 
a fair condition, and Generally in their jiroper position. The 
upper part of the skull was much decomposed, though the 
hair, of a dark chestnut colour, was remaining. Nothing 
beside this skeleton (which appeared to be that of a female) 
was found in the coffin. 



C.A.M. d,l. 

nOM.iN STONE COFFIN FOUND NEAK DUSTOX. NOETHANTS. 


The sarcophagus and the lid are each worked out of single 
Idocks of limestone, that being the material used by both 
<h-eeks and Romans, as it was thought tliat this stone con- 
sumed the flesh of the Corpse. MiAst probably these blocks 
came from Barnack, as the quarries there are known to have 
been worked during the Roman occupation of Britain. 

The spot where this coffin was found is surrounded by 
roughly built stone walls, 4 feet thick, of white limestone, 
which si'em to have formed some kind of building or chamber, 
the shape of which has not yet been determined. 

This relic of the past is of the Romano-British period. It 
has been presented to the Corporation of the county borough 
of Northampton, and is now lioused in the Abiimton Park 
Museum.” 


Mr. Reginald S.mitii inquired the direction in which the 
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coffin had been interred, as that was an important point in 
deciding its Christian or pagan character* Such coffins were 
not uncommon, but rarely had any inscriptions or marks upon 
them in this country, and he was inclined to assign them to 
the fourth century, when Christianity was estaljlislied. 
Another had recently been found at Bush Hill Park, adjoining 
the presumed course of the Ermin Street, near Entield. 

Albert Hartshorxe, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited the matrix of 
an early fourteenth-century seal, and a roundel with initial 
letters, on which he .submitted the following note ; 

'■ I am sending a matrix of a seal which you will see repre- 
sents iSt. IMargaret piercing the dragon, and I believe, from tlu' 
posture of the figure, that the date is about 1380-40. This 
object came many I'ears ago from my grandfather's house in 
Cambridge, and may po.ssibly be the seal of some Cambridge 
convent or of one in the vicinity, peiliaps at Barnwell. 

I also send a circular plaque with a trefoil containing the 
letters r'^6 the trefoil having a chain with two rings in place 
of a stalk. This comes from the same soui’ce as the seal.’' 

Mr. Hope said that owing to the corroded condition of the 
seal when tir.st .submitted by Mr. Hartshorne it was impossible 
to read the legend or make out clearly the details of the 
device. ith 3Ir. Hartshorne s leave he had since submitted 
it to such drastic treatment as had freed it from the iiicru.sta- 
tion, and he now found that the principal figure of St. Margaret 
had above it in the canopy a repre.seiitation of the Rood. This 
explains the legend, which could now be plainly read : 

aEYX fflAKGAEaXA NOS DYOaNT AD LOttA LSTA 

In base, within a niche, was a kneeling figure of a clerk, 
but there was nothing to imlicate the ownership of the seal, 
which was apparently a couiiterseal. 

The Rev. E. F. Robins, vicar of Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, 
exhibited a brass seal set in a rough wooden handle, which 
had apparently _ long been u.sed foi- purposes connected with 
the peculiar jurisdiction of Thorpe-le-Soken. 

The seal had, however, nothing whatever to do with that 
place, and is a pointed oval 2J inches long, bearing a seated 
figure of St. Petep as fjope, under a rich canopy, with a small 
figure of a clerk in a niche in base. The legend is ; 

S’ ; toflelmt : 'bulilirUi) . hfrant ; 'fie ; tooltoornneSamto. 


Tlie ciiflin w.i- I'ouinl Ijin” east and west. 
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William Dudley, whose seal this is, was Dean of the 
Collco-iate Church of St. Peter, Wolverhampton, in 1460 and 
until 1470. 

Tliere is notlnnp’ to show how the seal came to or to be 
used at Tliorjie-le-Sokeii. 

Tlianks were ordered to be returned for these coniiiiunica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 9th April, 1908. 

Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Aiuhois ■ — Some interesting Essex brasses (reprinteil from The 
Rfliiiiitirij, I'.iijS). By Miller Christy, W. W. Forteous, and E. Bertram 
Smith. Svo. London, IhUS. 

From the Director-General, Survey Department, Egypt ; — The Arehieological 
Survey of Nubia. Bulletin No. 1, dealing with the work up to November 30, 
1UU7. 8vo. Cairo, lUOS. 

From G. H. Walli-. Esq., F.S.A. : — I’hotographs of 

(1) A Koiiiiui altar found in the Trent at Littleboroiigh, Notts ; 

(2) An alaba-ter bas-relief reprc'entiiig the death of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, from Beauehief Abbey, Derbyshire. 

Notice was again given of the Anniversary Meeting on 
ThursdajL 30th April, at 3 p.m., and lists were read of the 
Fellows proposed as President, Council, and Officers of the 
(Society for the ensuing year. 

W. H. St. John Hobe, Esip, M.A.. Assistant Secretary, read 
a paper im tlie architectural liistory of Ludlow Castle, Salop, 
with spe'cial reference to certain recent discoveries, resulting 
from excavations carried out by him, as to tlio original use or 
purpose of tlie keep or great tower, and the plan of the 
chapel of St. Mary Magdalene with its singular round nave. 

Mr. James P.vrker said he had worked with Mr. Hope at 
Ludlow, and nearly completed a plan on a larger .scale than that 
exhibited. No reference had been made to the useful leo-end 

O 
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of Fulk Fitzwarreii, wliicli contained a eevtain amount of 
history. When Roljert, .son of Richard of Shrewsbury (Mont- 
gomery), i^dielled against King Henry I., his property was 
confiscated and given to Jose de Dinant. The castle was once 
called Dinant. that being an old family name. If anything 
at Ludlow was earlier than the reign of Henry I., it was the 
work of Roger Montgomery, whose property ts'as coiitiscated. 
There -were sundry alterations in the twelfth century, and the 
doorway of the round church he thought wa.s of the time of 
Henry I., not an in.sertion. 

Mr. Read observed that the gratitude of the Society was 
due to Lord Powis, who kept the castle in excellent repair. 
There was an enormous amount of ma.sonry to inspect, and it 
was quite reasonable to require proof of the existence of 
danger before proceeding to repair.s. 


Mr. Hope replied that he was acquainted with the legend 
mentioned by Mr. Parker, wliich he had not noticed for want 
of time, but it was unhistorical. It was perfectly clear from the 
Domesday Survey that Ludlow was part of tlie great manor of 
Stanton Lacy, and he was content to accept the confirmatory 
opinion of Mr. Round, who was satisfied on this point. He 
was still of opinion tluit the early work in Ludlow Castle 
was Roger de Lacy’s, dating from the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries, while the later work belone-ed to the reign 
of Henry I. 

Mr. Hope’s paper, which was illustrated by a fine series of 
plans and specially taken lantern slides, will be printed in 
Archaeulo(jiii . 

Thank.s were ordered to be returned for this communication. 
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ANNIVERSARY, 

THURSDAY, 30th APRIL, 1908. 


JOHN, Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

Montague Spencer Gieesepit, Esq., and Willoughby 
Aston Littleuale, Esq., M.A., were appointed Scrutators of 
the Ballot. Charles James Pr.etoihus, Esq., and Reginald 
Allender Smith, Esq., B.A., were also appointed Assistant 
Scrutators. 

The following gentlemen were admitted Fellows; 

The Venerable Edward Barber, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chester. 

Charles Francis Bell, Esq. 

Vernon James Watney, Esq. 

Mervyn Edmund Macartney, Esq. 

The President then proceeded to deliver the following 
Address : 

“ Since the last Anniver.sary Meeting our Society has had 
a year of (piiet prosperity unmarked by any important 
event. 

The year has, however, been apart from, and in addition to, 
our own publications, one of much archmological activity. 

One of the most interesting publications of the year has 
been the Volume of Essays presented to 3Ir. E. B. Tylor by 
some of his friends and admirers in commemoration of his 
75th birthday. It commences with a preface by Mr. A. Lang, 
written, if possible, %vith even more than his usual charm, in 
honour of our distinguished countryman. He refers in terms 
of warm, but not too llattering, appreciation to Mr. Tylor’s 
great work on H/'iuD’H'V' Ci'R are ; he tells us truly that he 
‘ has sent his pupils into many strange lands ; tliey have been 
the field naturalists of human nature, no less than anthropo- 
logists of the study. If England possesses an unofficial school 
of anthropologists, despite the public indifference to man not 
fully “■ up to date,” .she owes it to the examples of Mr. Tylor,’ 
with whom he does the gi'eat honour of as.sociating me. So 
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far as his reference to Mr. Tylor we shall all concur with 
what Mr. Lang so graeefull}" and truly says. 

Apart from the scientiiic value, the suggestiveness, and 
acuteness of Mr. Tylor 's works, Mr. Lang tells us, and there 
is no greater living authority on such a point, that ‘ not the 
least of Mr. Tjdor’s gifts is the happy simplicity and unob- 
trusive humour of his style. Not stuffed with strange 
technical words, his language, as in his admirable chapter on 
'■ Survival in Culture," (iii.), is so attractive, so pellucid, that 
any intelligent child could read it with pleasure, and become 
a folklorist unawares.’* 

l\Ir. Lang’s memoir has evidently been a labour of love; we 
shall all join him in doing honour to ilr. Tylor, and we look 
forward with the greatest interest to the new work on which 
he is now engaged. 

Mr. Lang has also in the same volume one of three interest- 
ing papers on marriage problems, with reference to which, as 
is well known, there are considerable differences of opinion. 
I am not very partial to controverst', and have contented 
myself hitherto with such remarks as seemed desirable in the 
successive erlitioiis of my Orijjiii of Civilimtion.-f Mr. Lang, 
courteously no doubt, complains of my reticence, and e.specially 
that I have made no re[)ly to the arguments of Mr. Fison.[; 

t:io much has been written of late on the customs and ideas 
of savages on the origin and development of the family and 
of religion, that it may perhaps not be out of place if I take 
this opportunity of referring to the criticisms and remarks 
which have recently appeared. The subject moreover being 
so vast, I will confine myself to the case of the Australians, 
e.spiecially as it is with reference to this interesting race 
that our information has received the latest additions, 
mainly owing to the important researches of IMessrs. Spencer 
and Gillen, Mr. Fistjn, Mrs. Parker, and last, mit least, 
(jf Mr. Howitt, wlujsi' recent death is so great a loss to 
arch;e()l(igical and anthrojiological science. The Australians 
are certainly one of the lowest race.s of men, homeless and 
hoiisfless wanderers, without agriculture, with at any rate 
only the germs of government or religion, with very rude .stone 
implements, but they have admirable wooden implements, 
including two remarkable typies, the throwing stick and the 
boomer, aug ; and last, not least, they have most elaborate and 
complicated customs which have all. and almost more than, 
the force of law, and are carried out without the unnecessary 

''' nf h ropul Dtj iriil 7. 

I I may. huA\ever. reler him t'» Pielate ot my Ui^t edition, p. 111^. ct 
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cruelty which has been so groat a stain on many other race.s, 
but yet with inexorable severity. 

The main points to be considered with reference to the 
constitution of the original family are the origin of marriage, 
of descent in the female line, the origin of exogamy, of 
marriage restrictions, and of religion. As regards the first 
point, Mr. Darwin, as we know, thought it most probable that 
our ancestors ‘ aboriginally lived in small communities, each 
with a single wife, or, if powerful, with several, whom he 
jealously guarded,’ just as the nations of West Africa tell us 
is the case with gorillas, which go about in small bands ; and 
that ‘ one adult male is seen in a band ; when a young male 
grows up, a contest takes place for the mastery, and the 
strongest, by killing or driving out the others, establishes 
himself as head of the community.’ This is also the basis of 
Mr. Atkinson’s system,* and I understand that Mr. Lang 
agrees with him up to this point. 

I have not dwelt myself on this stage, because it seemed to 
me that even if, as appears probable, it did represent what 
was at one time the state of things, it wa.s, as indeed 
Mr. Atkinson himself says,t during ‘ the animal stage ’ of our 
ancestors. After a while, however, as they progressed and 
multiplied, cases would arise in which either ( 1 ) the old male, 
from the cooling of his passions, or from the loss of his 
strength, would find it desirable to tolerate his sons, or (2) the 
sons would form a new family group for themselves. 

In either case it could not fail to be found that union is 
strength. The groups which comprised several males would 
defeat and destroy those where there was only one. 

Considerations, mainly connected with food supplies, 
probabh' kept the groups small, but they must have com- 
prised a number of females approximately equal to that of 
males. MTiat then were the relations of the sexes to one 
another ' 

Alien I wrote the Origin of Civilisation, noiv more than 
forty years ago, I expressed the opinion that ‘ the lowe.st 
races had no institution of marriage,' as we understand it. 
‘ Although in this state of things marriage, in the proper 
sense of the term, cannot be said to exist at all, still for the 
sake of coii\ euience, we may term it a condition of communal 
marriage.’]; and I gave a mass of evidence in favour of this 
\iew. Mr. 3Iaclennan and Mr. Morgan were of the same 


* VrnnaJ Lair. 
t V. 211>. 

+ idC. cit. On. 
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opinion. It has always been disputed by Sir. Lang with his 
usual ability. I am, however, pleased to find that the most 
eminent of "those who have themselves studied the relations 
of savages from personal observation, I may mention for 
instance Mr. Howity ilr. Spencer, !Mr. Gillen, and Mr. 
Atkinson, have come to the same conclusion. 

How then did individual marriage originate ? How were 
the general rights and privileges of the group narrowed 
down in some cases to the exclusive right of a man to a 
certain woman ' 

There are no doubt some to whom any such rpiestion 
appears altogether .superfluou.s. Westermarck, for in.stance, in 
his work on the Origin nf Marringe, con.siders that it is, and 
always has been, common to the whole human race. But 
then he defines it as ‘nothing else than a more or less durable 
connection between male and female, lasting till after the 
liirth of the ofispring,’ and tells us that ‘ the first traces of 
marriage are found among the Chelonia (tortoises). This, 
however, is not the sense in which we use the term : it is not 
merely a ‘ more or le.ss durable connection between male and 
female,’ but a right recogni.sed by the laws or customs of the 
community. 

Exogamy, or the custom of marrying outside what I have 
proposerl to call the gens, and what l\Ir. Lang calls the phratry, 
is so general, and so closely connected with marriage in our 
sense of the term, that we may consider them together. Veiy 
different explanations of the origin of e.xogamy have been 
given by different authorities. Maclennan, who first brought 
out the importance of tlie custom, attributed it to the 
prevalence of female infanticide, but he has not been followed 
by subse([uent writers, 

Bachofen considered that the women, shocked and scan- 
dalized bv such a state of things, revolted against it, and 
established a .system of marriage with female supremacj" ; I 
believe, however, that communities in which women have 
exercised supreme power are quite exceptional. 

IMorgan attributed it to deliberate action inspired on moral 
grounds by a higher power ; Epencer also considered that it 
was due to the deliberate action f)f the old men to prevent 
the marriage of close relations ; Tylor Howitt, and Fi.son, so 
far as I remember, and perhaps wisely, ventured on no 
suggestion: Lang sugge.sts that just as men were forbidden 
by custom fi'om eating or using their totem, so they were 
precluded from mai’rying a woman belonging to their totem; 
Westermarck atti’ibutes it to an innatt‘ horror of incest. 

Mr. Atkinson in Primal Laa\ thomdi he starts at a stage 
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below me, a.ssumes, as Mr. Thomas has also pointed out,* a 
later though very early condition, as I did, in which our 
ancestors formed small communities with coniinunal marriage. 
This, he thinks, was ultimately abandoned because ‘ all unions 
within the group being by action of primal law considered 
incestuous and illicit, mai'riage could only take place with an 
(jutside mate.’ 

Tlr. Tliomas considers f that ‘aversion between parents and 
offspring- supplies an explanation of the origin of t-wo pro- 
hilated degrees directly, and secondarily of the rule against 
adelpliic unions. But in the expulsion of one set of females 
and the introduction of anoiher, we hav'e the principle of 
exogamy ; and if we sujiposc that only two communities 
were within such distance of eacli other, and that exchange of 
females was possible or easy, we have ;rt once the .simple.st 
possible form of exogamy, the intermarriage of two and only 
two groups.’ 

None of these suggestions seems satisfactory. Female 
infanticide has not been, so far as we liave evidence, so 
general or so se\ ere as to form an explanation : we do not 
find any general (jlijection to the marriage of near relations as 
such : having regard to the aspects of savage life it is difficult 
to accept the suggestion of delilierate action; and so far as 
Ulr. Lang’s explanation we find as a fact that among \'arious 
exogamous tribes the use or eating of the totem is not 
forbidden. Tloreover exogamy does not prevent tlie marriage 
of all near relations but only (jf certain near relations. 

As regards Mr. Atkinson’s suggestion, it is surely obvious 
that a community with communal marriage as he .supposes, 
could have no ‘ primal law ’ which would have regarded such 
a state of things as ‘ incestuous or illicit,’ seeing that it was in 
full accordance with, and generally recognised liy, custom. 

Under 31r. Thomas’.s theory of aversion, why slunild the 
young return, and how would any community arise \ 

Tly suggestion was]; and is, that ‘ under a communal 
marriage sr'stem no man could appropriate a girl entirely to 
himself without infringing the rights of the whole tribe. 
Such an act wouhl naturally be looketl upon with jealousv, 
and only regarded as justifiable under ])eculiar circumstances. 
xV war-captive, however, was in a peculiar position ; the tribe 
had no right to her ; her capturer might have her killeil if he 
chose ; if he preferred to keep her alive he was at liberty to 
do so ; he did as he liked, and the tribe was no sufferer. ( )n 

* A nf h ritjx'liui /C't^ JA ////.s 

t An'f h 1,11, III l.s^K ij,", I’lit' Oriifiii of H.i'oifamif, N. \V. I'liuiii.i-', 

(frii/l/i of f '( / /I i.-al iO/i. l>7iL 71. 
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the other liand, if a marriage system had already existed, it is 
unlikely that the first wives would have sullered a mere 
captive to oLtaiii the same station as themselves.’* 

Mr. Lang, as an argument against mj’ suggestion, says, ‘ that 
if we liave complete and conclusive evidence that in large 
portions of Australia every man had the privilege of a husband 
over ever}’ woman not belonging to his own gens .... I fail 
to see that a man gained anything by enduring the trouble 
and ri.sk of capturing a bride all to himself.’ This objection 
surprises me ; I should ha\'e thought a man gained a great 
deal. At any rate the Australians certainly thought, and 
think, so. 

In the next page, moreover, Mr. Lang seems to go a good 
way with me. It is easy to see, he says,t ‘ how small groups 
of the same hearth become exogamous, namely through 
sexual jealousy, which would oblige the young males to 
wander away, or to get wives by capture, practices resulting, 
under the tabu, in the sacred rule of exogamy.’ The Ura- 
bunua of Central Australia on the other hand, he continues, 
‘ have no such individual wives, if we accept the statement of 
Messrs. Spencer and Cillen (who are, he will admit, two of 
our very safest authorities). But the Arunta have such 
individual wives. Here it seems necessary for Lord Avebury 
to prove that the Arunta do demonstrably acquire their 
individual wives by capture.’ 

That this is true of many Australian tribes is certainly 
the case. De.scribing habits of the Kurnai, Messrs. Fison 
and Howittt say, ‘ How docs he procure his wTfe ? The 
young Kurnai ‘ could, as a rule, acquire a wTfe in one way 

only. He must run away with her It is no use his 

asking for a wife excepting under the most exceptional 
circumstances, for he could oidy acquire one in the usual 
manner, and that was by running otf with her.’ 

As regards the (ieawe-gal tribe, they say, ‘ In the ease of 
female captives, they bedonged to thoii- captors, if of a class 
from uhich wives might be legally taken by them. If of a 
forbidden class, then 1 think that the captor might make an 
exchange with some one of the proper class who had a 
woman at his di.sposal. In the Wonghi tribe, wdiose territory 
was situated on the north .side of the Lachlan river, for about 

* I am <ilad tn find that Hr. H. Spencer, in his Principh s of Sociology, 
p. .'tiO. S//J.. eniliir-e^ ihi" view, thoiiiili he tloC" not altogether acocept my 
su^^ge^tiun a^ to eomiiiunal luarriaj^e, ur a& to the rights vf men within the 
tribe. 

f Sori/il OrUjin.s, 12b. 

X Kani'iiavoi and Kurt-ui, 2U0. 
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eighty miles above ^Yhealbah, a -woman was the property of 
her captor when she was not of a tribe forbidden to him/ i.r. 
if she did not belong to a gens with which it was unlawful 
for him to intermarry. 

Speaking of the Turras, another Australian tribe, they say, 

‘ There is individual marriage. Consent of the woman’s 
parents is necessary before marriage ; if this is refused, the 
pair occasionally elope. Wives are also obtained by gift, 
exchange, or capture. A female captive belonged to the 
captor.’ 

Again, the Kamilaroi have ‘ the right to the female captive,’ 
controlled by the ‘ exogamous rule of marriage.’ Indeed, 
speaking generally, they observe ‘ that marriage is brought 
about throughout Australia by capture is (piite certain.’ 

Tlie evidence, indeed, seems conclusive that marriage by 
capture is a recognized custom throughout Australia, and 
having the effect of giving the captor special rights over the 
captive, rights moreover recognized by the tribe, would, I 
submit, give rise to a second, higher, and more special 
relationship between certain men and women, to individual, 
by the side of coimnunal, marriage. 

For a more complete argument in defence of this view, I 
must refer to my Origin of Civiliisotion. I can only on 
the present rccasion refer to .some of the recent criticisms. 

I now come to the question of totems. A totem is a plant, 
or animal, or some other object, the hereditary friend, ally, 
and protector of the kin, and is in many cases revered as a 
deity. 

I suggested that this wms the origin of the -worship of 
animals and plants, wdiich we find so widely distributed over 
the w’orld, and proposed the term totemism as indicating this 
stage of religion ; but Mr. Lang, who complains, not without 
justice, that anthropologi.sts have used various terms, such as 
tribe, clan, gens, family, etc. somewhat loo.sely, uses the same 
term, in a totally different sense, as a form of family organ- 
ization. 

However this may be, the question arises, how did totems 
originate ? 

My suggestion was that a family -n'hich was called after an 
animal, say the bear, -would come to look on that animal first 
with interest, then with respect, and at length with awm. 

Mr. Lang has several times objected to this suggestion on 
the ground that it is in incompatible with the practice of 
tracing descent tluough the mother only. He quotes the 
same objection on the part of Mr. Fi.son, who said ;* ‘ This is 
Kamahiroi and Kuniai. 105. 
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surely a reversal of the true order. The Australian divisions 
show that the totem is, in the first place, the badge of a 
group, not of an individual. The individual takes it, in 
common with his fellows, only because he is a member of the 
group. And, even if it were first given to an individual, his 
family, i.e. his children, could not inherit it from him, when 
descent is reckoned on the female side.’ That is true, but 
surely does not affect my argument. In tribes whore descent 
was in the female line children take their name from the 
mother : whore it is in the male line, from the father. 

Mr. Lang suggests on the contrary that totem names were 
not adopted from individual cases, and from within, but were 
nicknan es imposed from without, and finally adopted. This 
I confess seems to me veiy improbable. 

Lastlj’ I come to the question of religion. Here again the 
question has recently been discussed mainly in connexion 
with Australian beliefs. Have the Australians any belief 
which can i-easonably be called religion ? 

‘ The natives of <,)ueensland, said Mr. G. S. Lang (uncle of 
Mr. Andrew Lang) ‘have no idea of a supreme (iivinity, the 
creator and governor of the world, the witness of their actions, 
and their future judge. They have no object of worship, even 
of a subordinate and inferior rank. They have no idols, no 
temples, no sacrifices. In short, they have nothing whatever 
of the character of religion, or of religious observance, to 
distinguish tliem from tlio beasts that perish. They live 
' “ without God in the world.” ’* He quotes, also, in support 
of thi.s, the opinion of Mr. .Schmidt, who lived as a missionary 
among the native.s of Moreton Bay for seven years, and was 
well acquainted with their language. 

^Ir. Kidley, indeed, in his interesting ‘ Report on Australian 
Languages and Ti'aditions,’| stated that they have a traditional 
belief in one supreme Creator, but he admits that most of the 
witnesses who were examined before the select Committee, 
appointed by the legislative Council of Victoria in 18.58 to 
report on the aborigines, ‘ gave it as their opinion that the 
natives had no religious ideas.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. A. Lang in The Maldiuj of Religion, 
has maintained that the Australians believed in the existence 
of a deity named ‘ Baiame,’ who is omniscient, omnipotent, 
immortal, beneficent, and to whom the ble.ssed name of ‘ All- 
father ’ can fitly be attributed. If so, they have indued a 
simple but beautiful religion. 

* Land’s QuppnsTand, ^57 k 
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The suo-gestion of a belief in an ‘ Allfatlier’ ha.s however been 
challenged with much force by Mr. Hartland.* but ha.s been 
adopted by Mrs. Parker in her work on the Euahla 3 ’i tribe. 

I confess I remain unconvinced. Mr. Tjdor long ago 
expre.ssed the opinion that Baianie was a word and a belief 
due to inissionaiy suggestion. Mr. Maritt f is of the same 
opinion. It is difficult to believe that the idea of an All- 
father can have arisen among tribes which have female 
descent. Moreover Mrs. Parker gives no incidental evidence 
of Paiaine woi'ship. Xo offiei'ings are made to him. The 
natives she tells us ' do not profe.ss to prav, or to have praj'ed 
to Bj’amee on any occasion except at funerals, and at the 
conclusion of the Boorali (initiatoiy ceremom*). IJail}^ 
prayers seem to them a foolishness and an in.sult.’ 

This is a very difficult state of things to accept. I can 
understand a belief in a deitj' like Brahma who created the 
world and then interfered no more. We know there are races 
who believe in evil deities to whom it would be useless to pray. 
But to believe in a beneficient and all powerful being who 
does interfere in even the most trivial affairs of eveiy daj’ 
life, to keep that momentous and comforting knowledge 
a profound secret from their wives and children, only to 
pra}' to him, if at all, on rare occasions, is a state of mind in 
which I tind it very difficult to believe. I may be told tliat a 
similar state of things is not unknown among civilised races, 
but those who so act do not it seems to me reallj^ believe in 
a loving and all powerful ‘ All-father,’ nor I think do the 
Euahhyi. I do not however put this forward as conclusive, 
well knowing the incon.sistencies of the human mind. 

I maj" also observe that, in the belief at aiy rate of many 
Australian nations, Baiame was deceived bj" Deiramalam, 
injured his knee by a fall over a stump wdieu hunting an 
emu, and died not long after. 

The Australians, no doubt, are somewhat exercised in their 
minds bj’ the uy.steries of existence, the problem of life and 
death, and it is not for us to throw stones if their ideas are 
often incongruous and inconsistent. That remarkable and 
interesting tribe, the Arunta, denv that marriage leads to 
the birth of children ; it onljg thej' consider, prepares the 
woman for the entrance of a wandering spirit. Several 
Australian tribes altogether denj’ the nece.ssity of death, and 
attribute it to magic. They believe in a material heaven, 
either above the skj^ oi' acro.ss the ocean ; the ghost of the 
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dead may still haunt and vex the living, and this leads to most 
incono-ruous ideas. Sometimes to the bathos of removing the 
kneecaps of the dead, so that their ghosts should not bo able to 
move about and disturb the living sometimes to the poetical 
idea that the spirits of the departed ascend to heaven on the 
rays of the setting- sun. t 

But a ghost is not a god, though it may be the germ of one. 

On such a question the opinion of Hr. Hoivitt is entitled to 
great weight. He began by supposing that the Australians 
believed in the existence of a supernatural being, who might 
reasonably be termed a deity. tiradually, however, more 
intimate acquaintance with the natives weakened, and finally 
removed, this view. 

I'liore is no worship, lie says, but ‘ although it cannot be 
allegeil that these aborigines have consciously any form of 
religion, it may bo said that their beliefs are such that, under 
favourable comlition.s, they miglit have developed into an 
actual religion, based on the worship of Mungau-ngana or 
Baiame.’ 

‘ The Blacks,’ he concludes, ‘ had no knowledge of God, 
and ditl not practise prayer.’ The so-called 'All-father’ 
was a former chief, and is now ‘ the headman in the sky 
country, the analogue of the Headman of the tribe on the 
Earth’ .... • T'he Australian aborigines do not recognise 
any divinity, good or evil, nor do they otter any kind of 
sacrifice so far as my knowledge goes.' % 

[Messrs. Dawson and Ridley were of a different opinion, but 
he consiilers that they were ‘ misled by their mental bias as 
missionaries,’ and adds frankly,'! must confess that I have 
also committed this misleading error before I really perceived 
the true facts of the case.' § The conclusion he has finally 
come to is that in Baiame, whom he regards as synonymous 
with Tlamaralam, Tlunjil, and other tribal spirits ‘ I see a 
venerable kindly headman of a tribe, full of knowledge and 
tribal wisdom, and all-powerful in magic, of which he is the 
source, with virtues, failings, and passions, such as the 
aborigines regard them. Such, I think, they picture the 
All-father to be, and it is most difficult for one of us to 
divest himself of the tendency to endow such a supernatural 
heing with a nature (puisi-divine, if not altogether so, 
ilivine nature and character.’ \\ 


" Tlioma'*. of 2iK). 

t Huwitt, yafire tnhe.'i of E. Av->.fi‘aha^ 4:>s. 

X A. \V. Howitt. T/ir yofirr Trih/w ,>f South An.-ifialiu. 5i>7. 
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It requires u clev’er cross-examiner not to put his own 
ideas into liis witne.ss, ami g-et merely the reliection of hi.s 
own mind when he fancies he i.s looking into that of the 
savage. Tlie real belief. s of savages can be better gauged by 
what they do than by what they say. 

For instance in IMessrs. tSpencer and (lillens’ excellent work 
on Tl(i‘ Ti ihrs of I'dl i'i/1 III H>~)i pages), wnere 

tlieir habits and ideas are carefully and minutely detailed, 
and their elaborate magical and initiatory ceremonies are 
described at great length, there is no mention whatever of 
religii.m, which it is obvious has no place in their life. 

Take again dir. Thomas’ careful work on the Xo tires of 
Ai'sf |■lllo^J publisheil in 1900, and in which he summarises 
the researches of previous observers ; prayer i.s not even men- 
ti(me<l, sacritices ami otterings are dismi.s.sed as non-existent, 
there is no (ptestion of propitiation. There i.s a belief in 
ghosts, but that is practically all. They have long and 
elaborate ceremonials, but they are magical, not religiou.s. 
Xo deity has any part in them: the Australians have no 
sacred groves, or lakes, or iiiountains. 

All then I think that we can say is in dir. Frazer’s words 
that the ‘ germ of religion ’ appears in some of the Australian 
tribes. 

I am sorry to see in d/ca (Xo. vii.) a communication from 
dir. Howitt severely reflecting on dir. Laug. 

dir. Lang misunderstood dir. Howitt's argument, which was 
indeed not quite clear, but on this being pointed out to him 
he made the ‘ amende honorable ’ in the fullest and frankest 
iiumner. dir. Howitt .speaks as if he thought the mistake 
was intentional. X’o one who knows dir. Lang could believe 
this f(jr a moment. 

ISiiice this was written we luxve received the sad news of 
dir. Howitt s death, imleed a severe loss to anthropological 
science. 

( )ne of tin.' most interesting of our home problems i.s the 
date of our great megalitliic monuments. 

In a recent publication [jS’nti' rr, February 20th, 1903) Sir 
d . Lockyer dates the construction of Avebury at 3-500 li.c'., at 
least 1,000 years before .Stonehenge. However this niay at 
first surprise us, if we take a broad view of the course of 
arclueoldgical study in its widest sense as the history of the 
past, we shall find that our conception of the lengtli and 
grandeur of the jiast has been steadily increasing. d\Tth 
sublime indifference to truth we still issue to our people in 
the authorised edition of the sacred book which we profess to 
reverence as the fountain of truth, a collateral note fixing the 
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date of the Creation with minute exactness at lOOl i!.c. I 
believe no one exactly knows on what autlioritj' these notes 
Were originally inserted or on what authority the}" could now 
be corrected. It seems astonishing now that any(jne with 
eyes in his head who had taken a walk in the country or 
along the seashore could have avoided seeing the inadequacy 
of such an estimate. 

It is not long since one of our greatest physicists denied 
that more than 20,000,000 years could have elapsed since the 
appearance of animal life upon our globe. Neither goologi.sts 
nor biologists have ever accepted this estimate. The}’ claimed 
100.000,000 years at lea.st, and all recent researches have 
tended to convince us more and more that this is really a 
minimum. The recent researches of radium seem to suggest 
that the postulates on which the mathematical calculations 
were based, rerptire revision ; and Mr. Strutt even thinks that 
we may arrive at approximate dates for the ditterent geological 
formations. 

Coming to the history of man himself, our more immediate 
subject, ■we find the same tendency. 

The late Sir Joseph Frestwich placed the glacial period at, 
perhaps, not more than 20,000 or even 10.000 years ago. I 
have never been able to accept this estimate, and have always 
put it at least three times as far back. The present tendency 
is to make it even more ancient. 

Coming to more recent times, late Egyptian researches 
carry us back to predynastic times. 

In Creece, when I was young, the Trojan war seemed almost 
the commencement of hi.story. Mr. Chulstonc took it very 
kindly when I twitted him for entitling one of his books on 
Homer, ‘Juventus IMundi.’ He did not mean literally, he 
said, the beginning of the world, but of human history. 
Mr. Farnell also* spoke <d’ the Homeric Age as ‘the very 
threshold of Greek history.' Even, however, in this restricted 
sense, we cannot accept the phrase as at all correct. 

\t e owe to Professor Seymour a learne'l work on ‘ Life in 
the Homeric Age,’ in which he discusses with much care the 
whole subject from religion and ethics, down to cookery and 
food. He admires Helen’s tact and grace, but speaks disparag- 
ingly of her imjral character. I will not, however, enter on this, 
as I discussed the (piestion last year, and will only observe 
that unless we realise her position according to the code of 
her time, we lo.se the beauty of the. poem, and do injustice to 
Priam and Hector, h.) Menelau.s, and even to Homer himself. 

* Cult of the Gi'fck Stilted. Ciuote*! hv Hall iu iln' OUlrf^t of 

(inu'cr. 
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On the subject of arm.s Profe.ssor Seymour observes inci- 
dentally that the Homeric sling was of ‘ wool, not of leather,' 
as in the army of Cyru.s, and ' by the youthful David.' 
Surely, however, David s was a ‘ stick .sling.' We are told* 
that he took his staff in his hand, and when Goliath saw him 
coming, he said, ' Am I a dog that thou comest to me with 
staves.' One of the staves was, I presume, the sling which 
proved so deadl3’. 

In AiiciPiit Brit'itn aiuJ f}ii' 1 n I'asum of 
Dr. T. Rice Holmes endeavours to treat British lii.stoiy compre- 
hensivel}' from the earlie.st times down to the commencement 
of our era. He gives generous credit to Sir R. Hoare, Mr. 
Cunnington, and other archaeologists, and titlj’ observes that 
‘ not onh’ is the subject fascinating, it is an indispensable 
introduction to the History of England.’ 

He gives a good account of the main features of the 
Ice age. but considers that Croll’s astronomical calculations 
and explanation of the ( Racial period ‘ were futile.’ I may 
4Uote the high autliorit\- of ttir Robert Ball, and confess 
nuvself still a humble supporter of Croll’.s views, and of a 
belief in the interglacial periods first .suggested by Morlot, 
now supported b\’ the high authoritj' of Heim, Penck, and I 
think I maj’ saj’ foreign geologists and arclneologists generall\-. 
In this waj' only I think can we explain the existence of the 
mammoth, woollv-haircd rhinoceros, reindeer, and musk ox, 
to name four t\’pica]l\' arctic animals, with the hippopotamus 
and other tropical .species. IMr. Holmes considers that the}' 
' lived in this country side by sidie’ This seems to me impos- 
sible, and I believe the tir.st series represented the glacial, the 
Second the interglacial, periods. 

Mr. Holmes does not accept >Sir Morman Lockyer’s views as 
to Stonehenge. We are all looking forward with interest to 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s reply to Mr. Hinks, Mr. Holmes, and 
other critics. 

Mr. Holmes has some interesting chapters on early religion. 
I cannot, however, agree with him when he says that ‘ Magic, 
notwithstanding the hostility with which priests have re- 
garded magicians, cannot be separated from religion by a line 
of demarcation.’ That is no doubt true in one sense, for our 
accounts of savage religions arc woefully incomplete and un- 
trustworthy. 

But one source of error, as I long ago attetnpted to show, 
has been the confusion of magic and religion. 

Forty years ago I attempted to make this clear. The 
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savau’c, I said,* ‘ supposes that the jjossession of a fetich 
vepL-fsenting a spirit makes the spirit his servant. We know 
that the ney,roes beat tlieir fetich if their prayers are un- 
answered, and I believe they seriously think they thus intliet 
sutterinn on the actual deity. Thus the fetich cannot fairly 
be called an idol. The same imajfe or object may indeed be 
a fetich to one man and an idol to another ; yet the two are 
essentially ditlerent in their nature. An idol is indeed an 
object of worship, while, on tlie contrary, a fetich is intended 
to brin^' the deity within the control of man, an attempt 
which is less absurd than it at tir.st sieht appears, when con- 
sidered in connection with their low religious ideas. If, then, 
witchcraft be not confused with religion, as I think it ought 
not to bo,fetichism can hardlv be called a religion, to the true 
spirit of which it is indeed entirely opposed.' 

I ought perhaps to apologise for quoting words of my own, 
but we can never, I think, under.stand the workings of the 
savage mind unless we realise the fundamental ditference 
between magic and religion. As no one else, however, 
appeave'i to take thi.s view, I was beginning to think I must 
be mistaken, and was accordingly pleased to find that the 
same idea had occurred indepentlently to Mr. Frazer, in The 
Bmujlt. I am not sure whether Mr. Haddon is not of 
the same opinion.! 

Messrs. Hubbard’s suggestive little hook on Jjeii-pori(h and 
CaftleiiV Ijs well deserves the honour of a second edition at 
which it has arrived. They give us a vivid picture of the 
life of our ancestors, with its charms and drawbacks, its joys 
and terrors. 

Ne(dithic man depended greatly, not to say mainly, on his 
docks and herds ; he had to protect them against the inroads 
of hostile tribes, and perhaps even more constantly against 
another foe, who occupied the wooded plains. This foe was 
the M’olf. We can see his grey form flitting round the 
enclosures in the waning light, and imagine the terror of the 
sheep and cows, the anxiety of their owners. The wolf 
determined and dominated the habits of neolithic man. drove 
him on to the uplands, compelled him to construct important 
and elaborate defences, and even regulated the burial of the 
dead. 

i\Iessrs. Hubbard suggest that the Devil’s Dyke was a great 
cattleway. In the morning the cattle found their own way 
by numerous tracks down to the valley. ‘ In the evening, 

* OlHJllI if < I t'lll.suho't 
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.scattered in the plain, it would be difficult to distribute them 
evenh^ amono- these ways I'or their return, but easy to round 
them up, drivin<r them all into the auifle of the hills, and so 
up the great D\'ke Hoad. The constant trampling of herds 
would in time form a miry V-shaped depression at the bottom 
of the valley along which they could only pass with difficulty. 
This difficulty the earth-workers overcame bj' cutting otf the 
excrescences from the sides of the downs, and shovelling the 
material thus obtained into the bottom of the V-shaped 
depression. Thus they constructed a broad flat road which, 
owing to the steep gradient, would have been well drained, 
and incidentally made the great Dyke.’* 

The}’ think they have found traces of the ‘Tally house,’ at 
which the cattle were counted as the\’ were driven up. 

They call attention to the depth of some of these track.s 
worn out by the feet of cattle following the .same well- 
trodden paths for generation after generation. In some cases 
they are more than lU feet in deptli, worn, moreover, in hard 
rock, and they estimate that this must have taken 6,000 years. 

Tliey accept Sir Norman Lockyer's views as to the orien- 
tation of neolitlnc constructions, and find that Maumbury 
Kings coincides exactly witli Stonehenge in this respect. 

Many of the earthworks are no doubt mucli older. Ciss- 
bury and Ohanctonbury they consider must be 4,000 and may 
be 6,000 years old. After all, this would only make them 
contemporaneous with the great Pyramid . and some, no 
doubt, are much older. If we oidy knew which 1 

We have to thank 3Ir. Kermofle for an interesting and well 
illustrated volume on Manx I’rosses, some of wliich appear to 
go back to the fifth century. Several have ( )gham inscrip- 
tions. The country appears to liave been converted to 
Christianity by the energy and piety of Irisli missiomiries. 
Kunes occur on between twenty and thirty of the monuments. 
I'liey are all Scandinavian, with perhaps one exception, which 
is Anglo-Saxon. 

We owe to Mr. Gomme a work on Folklore as an histoiical 
science. He tells us that he has written it because he fell 
‘ the nece.ssity of some guiilanee in these matters, ami more 
particularly at the present stage of ennuiry into the early 
history of man,’ and that he thought he ' could give some 
guidance because of my (his) comprehension of its need, for 
the comprehension of a need is sometimes half-way tow aids 
supplying the need.' 

I’he law of I’reasure Trove is one of great interest and 
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iinportsince to areha'ologists. Martin recently read a 

paper before the Society of Arts * in which he advocated the 
extension of the law to all articles of metal, not only whether 
hidden with the ‘ animus revertendi,’ which I understand is 
essential to bring them within the law, but ‘ whether aban- 
doned, accidentally lost, castaway as votive ott'erings, buried 
in sepulchral mounds, or otherwise hulden.' 

Our distinguished Secretary expresse<l his opinion that 
' the author’s suggestion that objects which were not of 
precious metals .should be include-d under the present statute, 
would lead to objects being destroyed which were now 
preserved.' 

•Sir John Evans speaking from his great experience has 
written im* a letter which he permits me to epiote. He says : 

‘ It seems to me a fundamental error on the part of the 
I'reasury to make an oti'er to tinders of the aiclueological 
value of object.s found, and then to ad<l that they will only 
receive Ids. in tin.- £, The whole of the 20 per cent, retained 
by the 'Preasury can hardly be more than .£100 a year, but 
the existence of such a charge is a deterrent. If an oti'er 
could he made of full value tor anticjuities of all kinds, whether 
treasure-trove or not, the national collections would reap an 
advantage ; but the mechanism for sucl) a scheme would 
re(juire much delibcr.ition. The arbitra,ry and illegal manner 
in which the Treasury has occasionally acted has done much 
mi.schief.t 

It seems to me also a mistake to decry private collectors, and 
to suppose that what finds a home in a private collection is lo.st 
to the nation. The fact is that private collectors save every 
year a number of valuable antiijuities from destruction, and 
were it impossible to collect, the race of Eritish antiipiaries 
wuidd become extinct, d'hey die, and the museums do not, 
and cither Ity pui chase or legacy the public collections find 
these private collections their best fee.ders.’ 

I ipiite agree with Sir John Evans that private collectors, 
and none more than our former President, have rendered 
invaluable services to arclueology, and as in my judgment the 
law even as it .stands has caused the lo.ss of many im])ortant 
objects, its extensi(m W(nild he a mistake and an impediment 
to the progress of science. 

(Jur Pie-earch Fund has increased of late ytais and we are 
therefore enabled to do more than was p<;ssible formerlv in 

.hnii-Kiil of thr Sot ii'tif <»/ Art^. Velinuiiv 21. I'.'Os. p :^57. 
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aid of excavations, etc. which seem desirable in the interest of 
science. 

It is nsnal on the.se occasions to say something about 
those to which tlie Society have made grants. These have 
been as follows ; St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury ; Caer- 
went : Corbridge ; Hauglimond Abbey : lAvensey (mediawal 
renuims); Silchester; Stroud Homan \'illa; and Wick Barrow. 
Of these excavations I have received the following brief 
accfjunts : 

Excavations at Caerwent have been in progress for some 
years. Mr. A. Trice Martin repjorts that the chief results of 
importance obtained at Caerwent in the summer of last J'ear 
were tile discovery of the ai and the h<ixilii-<i. The hoanu 
lies just to the north of the Mewport-Chepstow road, not many 
yards to the north-east of the platform in which was dis- 
covered the now famous inscribed stone. The lies on 

the north side of the forum, and consists of a nave running 
east and west with an aisle on each side. The western end of 
tlie hux'dica, and the corresponding side of ihe fur am hav'e 
not been explored, as they are .situated on another property. 
An extraordinarily ma.ssive drain runs under the/b;'('/it and 
husildu to the north, and the fragments of a large capital 
afford some evidence that the huxiUrii was a building of 
considerable architectural pretensions. Its walls at any rate, 
which are well preserved, are massive and well built, though 
they show as usual, signs of reconstruction in places. 

M'e also .subscribed to the excavations near Corbridge. 
IMr. W. H. Knowle.s, F.S.A.. the .secretary, tells me that 
tlie work there was supervised by Mr. C. L. M oolley and 
Mr. 1\. H. Forster, while freiiuent visits were macle by 
.Mr. II. II. E. Craster, Piofessor Havertield, and himself. 

The Fujnian City of Curxf<.pifii m.ihe site of the di.scoveries, 
lay immediately to the west of the village of Corbildge on 
the north bank of the Tyne, at the point where the Homan 
bridge carried Dere, or M’atling ytreet, across the river. 
It was so pilaced to command the great Homan road which, 
beginning at Dover, passed tnrough London, A ork, Lan- 
chester, and Ebchester, and continued its course northward 
through Melrose. Co/'.-./oyoVe //i, like Silchester, is situated in 
open fields, and therefore affords a tine opportunity for explora- 
tion. The whole area is twenty-two acres, and the time 
needed to complete the work about five summers. During the 
past autumn real progress was made, by the aid of the foun- 
dations, in recovering the direction of the streets and character 
of the buildings. They indicate the arrangement of a well-to- 
do civil community rather than that of a military post, 
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although there are traces of defensive works. Tlie city being 
near the great wall on the north, and protected by a river on 
the south, a stone walled enclosure was, })erhaps, not thought 
nece.ssary. The piers of the Homan bridge are traceable in 
the bed of the river. ( )n the rising ground to the north-east 
of it was an iinpoitant residence in the courtyard of which a 
sculptured group was found, consisting of a lion and a stag. 
( )ther massive buildings were found, in one of them was part 
of an inscribed stone erected b\' the second (Augustan) legion 
under (^)uintus hollius I’rbieus, in the third year of tlie 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, that is a.t». 140. Among minor 
tinils were much piottery of various kinds, and many coins. 

During the past .six months excavations have been continued 
at Pevenspy. 'fhe systematic exploration of the Roman ni 

has now been carried on for two successive seasons, but the 
area within the walls being pasture-land work is restiicted to 
the period of October to .March, during which the glass is not 
growing. At present about oiie-tifth of the entire area has 
been excavated. Much iletinite information has now been 
obtained as to the construction of the walls and gates, but 
hitherto the excax'ations havii not yielded any indications of 
permanent buildings, and it seems probable that the ciisfruiii 
was, like others of its class, merely a fort having temporary 
barrack accommodation for a garrison charged with the 
defence of the adjacent sea coast. A considerable ijuantity 
of pottery, bronze, and iron work, coins, etc. has been found. 
A detailed report of the last season's work is in preparation, 
and will be laid before the Society in <lue course. 

'I'he excavation of the later media’val castle of Povensey 
was begun in the e.arly part of this year, under the joiiit 
personal direction of our Fellow, Mr. Harold Sands. F.S.A.’. and 
Mr. 1). H. Montgomerie, and has di.sclosed the ground plan of 
the destroyed early Xorman rectangular keep, which presents 
.some remarkable peculiarities of design, having no le.ss than 
four large projections, of which three are apsidal in form, 
their plan having apparently been influenced by that of an 
e.xisting Roman tower incorporated with the later structure. 
I he south postern gate with its guard chamber and barbican, 
was also e.xcavated and planned; but work was for the time 
arrested _ by the lamented death of the late Duke of 
I )ev(.)nshire. It will probably be resumed ne.xt autumn.' A 
detailed report with plan of the present excavations is in 
progress, and a copy will upon its completion be forwarded 
to the .''ocietj’. 

the excavations conducted at Wick Barrow, in the parish 
of Stogursey, Somerset, in .Vpril and Septeiidier, t*i07. were 
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carried out under the dire<-tiou ot ^Ir. H. St. George ( Iray, for 
the Soiuer.setsliire Arelia' doy;ic il .Society and the Yikine Cluh, 
who joined hands in this uiidertakinio. This tumulus, proved 
to be of the early Bronze A^'e, covered a circular walled 
enclosure of a character perhaps not precisely like anything 
of the sort found elsewhere. The Conniiittee had not the 
satisfaction of e.Yamining and recording what was certainly 
the primary interment, hut obtained <letinite evidence that 
the central interment had been excavated for, and found 
by, the Romans in the first lialf of the fourth centuiy : they 
left a coin and a piece of inurfai'in /u to mark tiie s^iot. 
Beyond knowino- that the Romans had interfered with the 
remains of a chieftain of the early Bronze Age, there is no 
evidence that they found any ‘ treasure.' 'Actual proof that 
the Romans excavated Britisli mounds for treasure lias rarely, 
if ever, been previously recorded. Just above the walled 
enclosure (diameter about 28 feet) three contracted human 
skeletons were found, each accompanic.! with a drinking- 
vessel, or beaker, and two of them accompanied with Hint 
iinpleiiieiits, including a very tine knife-dagger. Besides these 
interments, a large pile of confused human bones were found 
near the surface of tiie barrow.' 

Last June Jlr. Gray and l\lr. A. Bnlleid completed the 
excavation of the Glastonbury Lake ^'illage. An illustrated 
monograph on the subject will be produced. I'owards the 
end of next month the former is going to conduct excavations 
at Avebury under the auspices of the British Association. 

We also assisted our Fellow, the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, 
in his proposed exploration at Xetheravon House, yalisbury 
Plain, where Colonel llatvley, F..S.A., had already disco\ ered 
a tessellated floor, traces of a bath, and wall foundations. 
The chances of tindiug something of interest therefore seemed 
great. The house, however, has of late become Government 
property and the cavalry headquarters, and the commanding 
officer has refused to allow any further digging to be done ; 
so the work of exploration has been put off indefinitely, and 
the money has been returned. 

Tt will be within the recollection of Fellows that in the 
year IDO.") the tessellated pavements of the important Roman 
villa at Bignor were repaired at a cost of .f.iO by the Sucietj*. 
Something, ho\vever, remained to be done there. A small 
sum was raised privately, to which Sir William Farrer and 
Mrs. Johnstone of Bignor Bark were good enough to con- 
tribute, and the work Avas brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
under the superintendence of Jlr. R. Garraway Rice. 

The important excavations that have been so long in 
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progress at Silchester are now nearly ended, and all that now 
remains to be done is the examination of a small area within 
the walls near the east gate and the investigation of the 
Cemeteries and external defences. It is hoped to carry out all 
this work during the ensuing sea.son. 

Last j'ear’s work in no way fell behind that of former 
seasons in interest. I’he unexplored parts of the grass held 
in the middle of the site were first dealt with, and revealed 
the foundations of several buildings with unusual features. 
Some of these lay in an which extended into the corn 

land, and in this was also found a large courtyard house and 
the very perfect ground plan of a small square temple. 

The temple calls for special notice from its yielding a number 
of fragments of a life-sized statue that stood within it, which 
seems to have been that of the god iMars, a.s well as portions 
of no less than three inscribed slabs of Purbeck marble. 
These inscriptions are unhappil}' still incomplete, and their 
present interpretation uncertain ; but one contains the word 
cxLEEVAE in terms that place beyond all doubt the long- 
disputed Roman name of the town. Mr. Mill Stephenson and 
his colleagues are to be congratulated on this important 
discovery. 

A full account of the years work, and the various objects 
discovered, will be laid before the Society by Mr. Hope before 
the close of the session. 

The past year has seen the destruction of interesting archi- 
tectural remains in the City. and of one in particular about which 
I should saj' something. It is now nearly a year ago when 
we first heard that Crosby Hall had already been sold for 
demolition to the Bank of India, xVnstralia, and China. At 
first the civic authorities liai'dly seemed to recognise the archi- 
tectural and historical value of this unicpie building. On 
•lune 14th, a deputation from eight learned societies appeared 
at tile ( luildhall before a meeting of the ( 'orporation, and pre- 
sented a petition in the following terms ; ‘ That in view of 
the widespread feeling that has been aroused at the threatened 
destruction of Crosby Hall, in view al.so of tlie fact that the 
building is of extreme interest to the City of London as the 
only existing example of a great niediieval merchant's house 
in the City, and as liaviiig been occupied not only by famous 
citizens of London, but by others whose names are pre- 
eminent in English liistory, your petitioners pray that your 
Honourable Court will be pleased to take into further con- 
s'.deratiou tlie preservation of the ancient building.’ Sir 
Henry Howortli headed the deputation, which was attended 
by several leading Members of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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Afterwards, as you are aware, a strong Committee was 
formed, under the direction of Sir T. Yesej’ Strong, to raise 
funds for the purchase of Crosby Hall from the Bank, and no 
less a sum than £.70,000 was thus raised by private subscrip- 
tions. The subse(iuent efforts of the London County Council, 
and the Lord Mayor and C'orporation acting with Sir T. 
Vesey Strong and other.s, and supported by thi‘ good will of 
His 31ajesty the King, will be fresh in your memories : also 
the failure of their combined efforts to raise the enormous 
sum required, and the intimation from ( lovernment that it di<l 
not feel justified in intervening. Thus it has come about that, 
to the amazement of the foreigners, whom we are in the habit 
of criticising without re.serve for their supposed acts (jf 
vandalism, Crosby Hall has ceased to be. It would surely be 
wise to strengthen the Ancient Monuments Act, so as to jire- 
vent similar catastrophes in the future. This Society is 
hardly concerned with the propo.sals to erect parts of the 
building on some other site. 

During the year much of the site of Christ's Hospital has 
been dug over for the extension of the General Post ( Ithce. 
It was expected that important Homan and mediieval founda- 
tions would come to light, and this expectation has been 
realised. It was known that the Roman wall of London here 
ran east and west for a very consi<lerable distanciy and much 
of this has been found near the pi-esent ground level and 
extending to various depths. It was built in the usual 
manner, and where undisturbed remained in sound condition. 
More important was the discovery of the remains of two 
bastions, undoubtedly Roman, of which we managed to obtain 
some accurate records, though the work of destruction, helped 
liy explosives, was exceeding^ rapid. The foundation of one 
of them went to a great depth as it happened to be on an 
ancient water-course, and the soil was tlierefore insecure. 
The remains of another bastion further west are probably 
still in existence. This would be the angle bastion where the 
wall turned almost at right angles in a southerly direction 
towards Newgate. The ground wliere this is likely to be found 
will probably not be built over for the present. Me ho])e t( > get 
leave for a private excavation, and if so there is a prospect of 
adding much to our knowledge of the bastions of London Mall. 
A report will then be issued on the subject, which will also 
contain details of last year’s discovery of the bastion under 
the vestry of Allhallows’ church, London Mall. 

On the Christ’s Hospital site other ancient foundations have 
come to light at a great depth near Newgate Street. 'I’liere was 
also evidence of at least one important stream or watercourse. 
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The finds of Roman ohjects have not on the whole been very 
numerous or iin])oi'tant, they included, however, a rare o-old 
coin of Tiberius. A Roman altar had already been found on 
that part of the site which was purchased for an extension of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, it will be within j'our recollec- 
tion that the leaden o-rave crosses exhibited by our Director in 
December, 190.5, were from this jjortion. There were various 
pieces of medi.-eval wall, but these had lieen so obscured by 
later buildincr opjerations that not much eouhl be learnt from 
them. I should perhaps mention a series of arches of chinch 
or chalk under the .arcadiiiv of the vreat cloister. 

( )n the west side of Bishopsyate Street, neaily opposite to 
Crosby Hall, a piece of Roman te.ssellated pavement has been 
uncovered. 

Duriny the Crosby Hall excavations portions of amphora' 
have come to liylit. 

The early months of this \-ear have seen the de.struction of 
the Old Bailey Sessions House, when a portion of Roman 
wall at the back became visible, also a chamber behind the 
wall of which Archer yives an illustration in his Vi-stuji'x of 
(till Lninlnii, Ijut he there describes it wrony'ly. With the 
account of the bastions Messrs. Ah.irman and Reader hope soon 
t(j yive details of these and other discoveries, carrying on their 
foi mer report. 

It is interesting and remarkable how the London of to-day 
bear-- traces of its ancient history.* 

Remains (.if an old Celtic lake dwelling have been found in 
the h’leet river anil the layuon where Finsbury now is, 

I’lie wall of the Ri.mian city cun not oidy be traced, but 
(■sell ati'ects modern Contracts, as when excavations have to be 
niaile near it a special charye is stipulated for by contractors 
to co\ er the e.xtra cost re(|uiic(l for its destruction. ( )ur 
'rreasurer. 5Ir. Norman, has d(,-scribed and tiyured a line 
section which was uncoM'red at Ludyate Hill. The outer 
boundaries of the City wards, with one or two exceptions, 
follow the line of the wall. Outside it, as in Roman cities 
yenerally, was the I’omeiium, a sacred belt of land, which 
was not built on. This is now i.iccupied by the so-called 
Liberties without the City wall. The Roman yates still 
direct the tratlie ; the wall was pierced by oiilv a few "ates. 
Between Aldersyate and Xewyate there was none, hence the 
larye block of y|-oujid without carriaye-way about Ci-ey 
Friars. 

* Srp tlie iatpre^tinc- Memoii i-pad liv Jtr. t.. Gimime lipforc tlip l!o\.-il 
< al Id'f I'«*hMi:irv 
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3Ir. Gomiue thinks the London amphitheatre is rejjreseiited 
by the so-called Lear Garden in Soutliwark, where a few 
year.s ago some gladiator.s’ tridents were discovered. The 
boundary between modern Middlesex and Essex i.s also a 
Koman boundaiw ; and the tumulus on Hampstead Heath has 
been shown bj’ Mr. Head to be a Roman boundary mark or 
■ Lotontinus.’ Anglo-Saxon London tvas situated not within, 
but outside of, the Roman City. Tlie ancient settlements 
grew into the modern parishes, and like so many in Susse.x. 
Wiltshire, etc. are long strips stretching from the river to the 
neighbouring heights, so as to give place for the homestead 
in the lowlands, with meadow and arable land, stretching up 
to the pastures and forest on the higher ground. The kings 
of the Middle Saxons were crowned at the .sacreil stone from 
which Kingston take.s its name, only less sacred than the 
Lia Phail of Westminster, which i.s saul to have been Jacob's 
pillar at Bethel, then the sacred stone on which the Irish 
kings Were crowned at Tara, thirdly to have been used for 
the same purpose at IScone, and now to give our monarchs 
their title to the kingdom of Scotland. 

Between London and M’estrninster were open fields, occupied 
as in Other village communities in long strips of an acre each. 
These strips had a tendency to curvature, as we see in the 
interesting case of Long Acre. Several of them abutted at 
right angles on Hyde Park, and their not ending in one line 
suggests a reason for the singular irregularity of the line of 
houses forming Park Lane. The dip in Piccadilly is the site 
of the old stream part of which forms the Serpentine. But 
I must not allow myself to dilate on this fascinating subject. 

Mr. Hall and Mr. A. H. Smith ha^■e favoured me with the 
following remarks on discoveries in Egyjit and Greece during 
the past year : 

The most important archa-olugical discoveries in Egypt this 
season ha\e been made by Mr. Tlieodore l)a\is and his 
assistant Mr. E. R. Ayrton in the valley of the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes. At the beginning of the season they found 
in a plundered tomb a iiuautity of jewelleiy^ l)elonging to 
Gueeii Tausret, the Thouoris of Manetho, who reigned about 
12.50 u.(.'. (nineteenth dtmasty). Among the objects found are 
a magnihcent gold necklace, gold bangles and rings, with the 
names of Tausret and her hu.shand Seti II.. and of Raineses II.; 
these Were enclosed in silver cases; also two golden ear-rings, 
two sill er pendants and other objects. Recently Jlr. Hai is's 
work has met with further success in the discovery of the 
tomb of Horeiidieb, the last king of the eighteenth dynastw 
This monarch, who was originally commander-in-chief of the 
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north nmlm- Akhenatm, and lieutenant of the kingdom under 
Tutanklianien, had a tondj made for himself in the necropolis 
• if .Sakkara of wnich portions are in tlie British Museum and 
other innseuins. When he became king, however, anotlier 
tomb was excavated for him at Thebes, and in this his bones 
liave been found by Me.ssrs. Davis and Ayrton. It should be 
said that the body found la.st year by Mr. Davis in tlie tomb 
of (lueeii 'I’ii is not that of the queen, but probably that of the 
heretic king Akhenaten himself. The funerary furniture 
diNcovered with it i.s, however, that of the t[Ueen. and it 
would seem that a mistake was made by the undertakers 
who were ordered by king Tutankhamen to remove the royal 
bodies from 'I’eli-el-Amarna to T’hebes. 

'I'lie Kgypt Kxploration Fund has not carried out any exca- 
\’ations this year, preferring to miss a sea.son between the com- 
pletion of the great work at 1 )eir-el-Bahari. and the renewed 
operations at Ahydos wliich are planned for next year under 
the direction of Frofe-,sor Ahu'ille, assisted by ifr. Ayrton, 
wlio lias been so successful with Mr. Davis. It is to be hoped 
that ample support will In.' atti.irded in the shape of subscrip- 
tions and donations to the W(jrk of the premier Anglo- 
American Arclueological Society in Fgyiit. Next year’s 
woi'k at Ahydos should afford interesting results. There is 
ample rijom iit the vast necropoli.s of Ahydos for the work 
both of the Fund and of the Dniversity of Liverpool, which is 
carrying on concurrent excavations there under the direction 
of Professor ( iarstang. Details of this latter work for this 
\'ear are not yet to hancl. 

The junior British Arclueological Society, the Egyptian 
I’esearch Account, under the direction of Professor Petrie, 
has excavated at Sohag, and now proposes to take up thi‘ 
great task of the exlnniiatiun of the remains of ancient 
Memphis, a work which will he much more extensive and 
more expensive than either Profes.sor Petrie’s previous exea\'a- 
tions at Ahydos, or Professor Xa\ ille's at I)eir-el-Bahari. both 
carried out hy the Egypt Exploration Fund. The llesearch 
Account's work at Memphis cannot be entered upon till late 
in the season, on account of the peculiar nature of the site 
which is suhmerged hy the inundation for part of the vear. 

The (lovcrnmcnt work at Shclial. directed hy Mr. Keisner, 
has residtiMl in the discovery of a prehistoric cemetery, twii 
cemeteries of the twelfth and twentieth dynasties respec- 
ti\ely. which contained negro skeletons, and two of the 
Ivomaii period, one of wliich contained sixty-two bodies of men 
who had lieeii decapitated or hanged. The Islands of Hessa 
and Bigga have also been explored with success. This work 
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inaugurates the great task of a thorough and systematic 
exploration of Lower Xuhia hefore the heightening of the 
Aswan Dam places much of the country to he iin estigated 
under water. At Aswan a new Ptolemaic temple, afterwards 
re}>aired hy the Pomans both under the early empire and 
under Ciratiaii; and later still turned into a t'hristian Church, 
has been found. Xo more Aramaic Papyri have been found 
at Elephantine, and the Cernian expbjrers are now in- 
vestigating the Cemetery of the Idacred Crocodiles at Kom 
( )mbo. The French explorers, under i\L Clermont-( lanneau, 
assisted by 11. Gledat, have, however, been very foitunate at 
Elephantine. Tltey have excavated the burial place of the 
Sacred Rams of the Cod Khnum, and ha\'e found the chamber 
in which the embalming of the rams took place, including 
even the granite .slab on ■which the mummies %\ere bathed in 
bitumen ; this i.s still marked with the ]>itch. I'he chamber 
is of the twelfth dynasty, bearing cartouches of Senusret I. 
Close by 11. Clermont-Ganneau discovered a shi’iiie of Pepi I.^ 
of the sixth dynasty, as well as a " cacliette ” of fine eighteenth 
dynasty faience. 

At Kariiak 11. Legrain has disc<w’ered the original sanctuary, 
which seems to have been a tomb-temple of the first dynasty, 
and was crowded with cylindrical votive vases. He has also 
discovered the remains of a small temple of King Xeb-hetep- 
Ra-Mentuhetep, who built the smaller temple of Deii'-el- 
Bahari, excavated from 1908 to 1007 for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund by Professor Xaville and Hr. Hall. During the 
past year 11. Legrain has 2 )ublished the imjwrtant inscription 
of Tutankhameig found by him at Karnak, wliich contains an 
account of the restoration of the worship of Amen at Thebes 
after the spoliation of his sanctuary and dispersion of his 
priests by the heretic Akhenaten. In the in.scription regretful 
reference is made to the loss of the Asiatic possessions of 
Egypt; of which -we hear so much in the Tcll-el-Amarna 
letters. ‘If one were to send soldiers to Phouucia,’ the 
inscription sa 3 ’s, ‘ to extend the boundaries of Eg\’pt, it would 
not he possible for them to succeed.’ 

The rea.son for this non-.success was the invincible power 
of the Khatti or Hittites in Xorthern Sj-ria, under their 
conquering King .'khubbilulinma, of whose reign Dr. IVinckler 
has discovered fresh records at Boghaz Kiii, the ancient 
Pterion, east of the Hah-s. in A.sia llinor. Among the 
tablets there found, 'which constitute a new Tell el-Amarna 
discoveiy, is one which is of the highest importance, as it 
shows that, if not the Hittites, at anj^ rate the llitannians, or 
inhabitants of the kingdom of King Dushratta, in Xorthern 
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ilesiipotuuiia, were Iranians and Indo-Kuropeans. In this 
tablet are inentione<l, ainonj,^ the i;ods of Ilitanni, IMitra, Indi a, 
A'aruna, ami the Xfisatya twins. In tlie enneifonn spelline- the 
names are hardly altered at all from the Sanskrit forms. On 
the importance of this di.'Co\ery it is hardly necessary to 
insist, and it has already been made the subject of a special 
cuuiiiiuuication to the Prussian Academy b\' Professor Eduard 
Meyer. Professor Winckler h.as recovered for us, further, the 
succession of all the Hittite kinys of the dynasty of 
Shubbiluliuma. contemporaries of Seti I., Piameses II., and 
tlieir successors ; the Hittite text of the treaty of Piameses II. 
with Khattusip a letter of Panieses's (.^)ueen Xefertari (called 
■ Xaptera,’ wdiich eives the approximate pronunciation of the 
E;;yptiau name) to her ' sister ' the Hittite (,»ueen Fadukhipa, 
(^)ueen of Khattusil ; and Shubbiluliuma’s own account of the 
revolt of Palestine from xVkhenaten, wdiich w'e read from the 
t'anaanite point of view in the Tell-el-Amarna letters. 

Thus is history recovered 3 ’ear by j-ear bj’ the work of 
excavation, but for this work funds are needed. The work at 
Poohaz Kiii is (Ternian, but, apatt from Universitj'' work, in 
England we have that of the Egi’pt Exploration Fund at 
.Vbydos, of the Piescarch Account at Memphis, and of the 
Cretan Exjdoratiiiu Fund at Knos.sos in Crete, all of wdiich 
demand our impai-tial supjiort, and should obtain it. The 
work of the Cretan Exploration Ftind, directed Iw Hr. Arthur 
Evans and Dr. Iluncan Mackenzie, is now recommencinu- at 
Kiiossos, and wdll no doubt be as productive of important 
results as before. A wrant of £100 has been made to this 
work b\' the Poj'al Academy' of Art.s. 

At Knossos Dr. Evans was expectine- to resume operations 
duriuw the month of April. His intention was to begin bj’ 
Completing the digging out of a great domed shaft, of 
unknown depth, begun last season. 

At Ephesus theiesultsof the Pritish IMuseum excavations 
haiebeen published in two large volumes h\' 3Jessrs. Hogarth 
and Hendersejn. and otHcial collaborators. The full publication 
of till' I'ich treasures found under the centre of the temple site 
is a considerable contribution to our knowdedge of the earlj' 
art of Ionia. 

In Sparta the excavations of the Pritish School at .Athens 
hai'e been continued during the present season. Tlie Koman 
theatre near the temjde of Artemis Orthia has been excavated, 
and it has been ascertained that it was erected in the third 
centui'\- II. to accomnioihite spectators of the contests of 
endurance of the flogging. In the temple of Artemis three 
superimposed altars have been found, one being Ilouian, one 
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Hellenistic, and one dating from the earliest period. At 
the lowest level a very important deposit of ivories has been 
discovered, witli archaic reliefs, and dedicatory inscriptions. 
The sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos, Athena of the Brazen 
House on the Acropolis has been identified by means of 
stamped roof tiles. The actual Brazen House is much des- 
troyed, but some fragments of the bronze nails and plates 
have been found. 

Tire researches of the German Institute have embraced 
several subjects of interest in difierent parts of Greece. An 
e.Ncavation under the existing buildings of Tiryns has proved 
the existence, as at Knossos, of older strata of buildings, and 
of layers of fragments of works of art. 

Near Zakro. Dr. Diirpfeld discovered the site of the 
Homeric Pylos of Nestor. When searching for its site he 
become aware by accident that the peasants were in the very 
act of destroying the large domed tombs. 

At Athens, an e.xhaustive examination has been made of 
part of the Themistoclean walls ; various important fragments 
of reliefs were found incorporated in it, as stated by Thucy- 
dides. 

In Greece, the unwearied Professor Furtwiingler visited 
Aegina for a final campaign, but he was in poor health when 
he went, and after a brief illness he died in the hospital of 
Athens, on October 11th. His death is a lamentable loss to 
arehieological study. 

The French School has been carrying on fruitful excava- 
tions in Delos. According to the belated report for 190(1, the 
great portico has now been identified by an inscription as a 
work of Antigonos Gonatas, circa 2.50 B.C. 

A Mycenaean burial place, spared or overlooked in the well- 
known Athenian purification of the island soundings in the 
floor of the temenos, has given promise of a rich deposit of 
votive otferings. The terrace by the sacred lake has given a 
cui’ious series of colossal archaic lions. It is suggested that 
one of the lions is among those which Morosini placed before 
the gate of the arsenal at Venice. 

At Rome an accident brought to light the remains of the 
sacred wooil of the nymph Furrina on the Janiculan Hill. 
This was the scene of the tragic death of Gains Gracchus in 
121 B.C. At a later date the grove became the site of the 
cults of the various Syrian deities brought to imperial Rome. 

The Society has co-operated with the Wiltshire Natural 
History Society, the National Trust, the Geological and other 
Natural History Societies in the happily successful effort to 

VUE. XXII. U 
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preserve the well-known ' Devil’s Den ’ near Marlborough, 
and a certain area of the Sarsen stones. These were 
threatened with destruction in order to build the new 
Southampton Docks. A few acres, however, comprising some 
of the most interesting ‘ stone riv’ers ’ have been purchased 
and saved from destruction. 

The obituary list is as follows: 

Henry Hucks, Lord Aklenham, Idth September, 1007. 
John Romilly Allen, Esq., .Ith Julj', 1907. 

(leorge Frederick Bodley, E.sq., Tl.xV., 21st Dctoher, 1907. 
Colonel Jame.s Roger Bramble, 3rd February, 1008. 
Cornelius Brown, Esq., 4th November, 1007. 

Arthur (liraud Browning, Es(p, 10th October, 1007. 

James Dalr\'niple Gray Dalrymple, Es(p, 8tli Februaiy, 
1008.' 

Freke Guy Rashleigh Duke. Esq., 28th June, 1007. 
Frederic Thomas Elwortliy. E.s(j,, 13tli December, 1007. 
Richard Edward Goolden. Es([., March, 1008. 

Isaac Chalkle}' Gould, Es([., lltli (.ictober, 1007. 

Hartwell Dclagardo (.Ti-i.sscll, Es(j., M.A., 10th June, 

1007. 

Rev. George Tyson Harvey, il.A., 22nd ^lay, 1007, 

.Tames Hilton, Es([., lOtli October, 1007, 

Edward Grose Hodge, Esq,, l(ith IMay, 1907, 

.loseph Knight, F.s(j., 23rd June, 1007. 

Edward Power, Esc|., 23rd April, 1007. 

Charles van Raalte, Es(j., 2nd .January, 1008. 

William Rome, E.s()., 20th October, 1007. 

Pleiiry Clifton Sorby, Esq., LL. D., F.R.S., 0th March, 

1008 . 

Captain .Tohn Buchan Telfer, R.N., 1st -Tune, 1907. 

Rev. James Edw.ird Vaux, .M.A., 2.5th May, 1007. 

Richard Hcniy Wood, Es(p, 25th April, 1008. 

Among the deceased Fellows whose loss we have to deplore 
were several who.se general distinction or services to the 
Society demand some further record : 

Henry Hucks Gif.jss, flr,st B.\ron' ALDEXii.vjt, who was 
elected a Fellow on 4th June, 1885, came of a family long 
settled in the neighbourhood of Exeter. Sir ^’icary Gibbs, 
the distinguished .judge, was liis great uncle. He was grand- 
son of Antony Gibbs, who founded the mercantile firm in 
Bishopsgate Street, of which Lord Aldenhain was senior 
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partner. The future peer, born in 1819, was educated at 
Eugby, and at Exeter College, Oxford. From 1875 to 1877 
he wa.s governor of the Bank of England. In 1891 he 
became M.F. for the City of London. On his retirement he 
was succeeded by his eldest sou, who gave up his seat in 
favour of Mr. Balfour after the last general election. Lord 
Aldenham not only made his mark in the world of politics and 
commerce, he also had strong literary tastes. He took much 
interest in the production of the ‘ Philological Society’s 
Dictionary,’ which was launched in 1854 ; and of late years 
helped Dr. Murray materially, first in settling the form of the 
‘ N ew English Dictionary,’ and afterwards in reading and 
annotating proofs, from the beginning of the work until a few 
Weeks before his death, and in writing or assisting to write 
many articles on words connected with banking currency and 
commerce. One of the last he took part in related to the 
word ' pound.’ He was a good Spanish scholar, and wrote a 
bo(jklet for private circulation (first printed in 1874) on the 
game of cards cfdled (Jmbre, immortalised by Pope, which he 
showed to be of (Spanish origin. He took great interest in 
ecclesiastical matters and gave liberally to the Church. Lord 
Aldenham was a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. At 
his house, called ‘ St. Dunstan’.s,’ in Regent’s Park, is the 
clock, with the two figures .striking the hours and quarters, 
fr(.)m the old church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street. 

Mr. John Eomilly Aleen, elected 4th June, 1886, was 
the eldest son of George Baugh Allen of Cilrhyw in 
Pembroke.shire. the last of the special pleaders. He was 
boin in 1847, and received his education at Rugby and 
Iving’s College, London. He began life as a civil engineer, 
and did useful work in this country and in Persia; his book 
on an engineering subject shows that he might have attained 
a high place in that jaofession, but he abandoned it for 
arclueology, and became one of our first authorities on Celtic 
Art. In 1889 he was appointed Kbind lecturer on Arcbseology 
in the University of Edinburgh, and some ten years later he 
lield the Yates lectureship on the same subject in University 
College, London. For maiu' j^ears up to the time of his death 
he edited iha Journal of the Cnmhrian A rchcauloyicul Associa- 
tion and The Echrjua rif, both of which were enriched by 
contributions made all the more valuable by his skill as a 
draftsman. His frequent addresses during the annual excur- 
sions of the Cambrian Association were always pleasant and 
always instructive. His books included nMon u mental History 
of the Turly Britmh ('Imrch, Early Christian Symholism in 
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Gt'eaf Britain mid Ireland, The Earl y Christinn Munvment--^ 
of Sratland, and Celtic Art. In addition to these, and other 
volumes and papers covering a very wide held of British 
archmology, Mr. Komillj' Allen compiled some valuable lists 
and tabular statements relating to the early Christian monu- 
ments, etc. still remaining in England. Wales, and Scotland. 
The following are the titles of some of the lists ; 

‘ The early Christian monuments of Lancashire and 
Cheshire ’ (1894). 

‘ Earlj- Christian monuments in Pembrokeshire’ (1896). 
Arclnieologid Cnmhrenxis, 5th series, vol. xiii. 

■ List of stones with interlaced ornament in England.’ 
(This was compiled in collaboration with the Rev. 
Cl. F. Browne, now Bishop of Bristol). 

‘Notes on late Celtic Art (inclmling geographical dis- 
tribution of the finds),’ Ar<-h<ieolo<jia Canihre nxis, 
5th series, \-ol. xiii. 

^Ir. Rotnilly Allen’s contributions to the Society of Anti- 
([uarics of London include : 

' Metal bowls of the late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
Periods,’ 1898, printed in Archneolugia, vol. Ivi. and 

‘ Cn an inscribed and sculptured Norman tympanum 
in Hawks worth Church, Nottinghamshire,’ 1902, 
printed in Proceedings, vol. xix. 

Mr. George Frederick Bodlev, R.A., elected a Fellow 
Sth January, 1885, being a man of retiring nature, was little 
known to the public, but many in his profe.ssion looked up 
to him as the leading exponent of the Gothic revival, 
an architectural movement that by this time perhaps has 
somewhat spent its force. Mr. Bodley designed a large 
number of ecclesiastical buildings, and it will be remembered 
that in the competition for the new Liverpool Cathedral, 
when he was the principal judge, and he and his colleagues 
decided in favour of a very young man, grandson of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, he was induced Go lend the weight of his own 
great experience to the work, and to associate himself with 
the talented and fortunate youth.’ The full result of this 
collaboration is yet to be seen. 

Colonel J. R. Br.\mble, elected 20th May, 1887, was an active 
member of the Somerset Arclueological Society for more than 
forty years, and he also belonged to the Clifton Anti([Uarian 
Club, and the Bristol and Gloucestershire Arclueological 
Society. 
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Mr. Cornelius Broivn, who died in November of last year, 
had only been elected in the prevdous March. He resided at 
Xewark-on-Trent, and wrote a history in two volumes of that 
ancient town, which he presented to our Society. 

Mr. Frederic Thomas Elworthy, elected 14th June, 1900, 
wrote a book on the Evil Eye, which was published in 1895, 
another on the Horns of Honour, and other studies in the by- 
ways of archseology in 1900, and three pamphlets. To our 
Society he contributed, 10th February, ]S98, a paper on 
Dischi Sacri, which was printed in Froceed i iig!<. Another, 
read 2.5th i\Iay, 1905, and also printed in Pruceedings, was 
entitled ‘ The Mano Pantea, or so called Votive Hand.’ 

I\Ir. J. D. G. Dalraumple, who died 8tli Februaiy, 1908. was a 
learned and active arelueoloei.st. He contributed many papers 
to antiquarian societies. For twenty-four years he was the 
honorary secretary of the Glasgow Archafological Society, and 
for three years president. Among other bequests, he left to 
the c(juncil of the Glasgow Archa?ological Society £3,000 for 
the endowment of the Dalrymple Lecture.ship in Archieology 
in the University of Glasgow. He also left the whole residue 
of liis estate to trustees to be applied towards the formation 
of a fund for the judicious restoration and repair of buildings 
of historic and antiquarian interest in Scotland, England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Greece. 

Mr. Is.AAC Chalklea' Gould, although of considerable 
reputation as an antiquary, Avas, like Mr. Cornelius Brown, a 
recent Fellow, having been elected 1st March, 190(i. As a topo- 
grapher, he collected objects and information relating to the 
earlier industries of Essex, and wrote useful articles on this 
subject in Tin’ Esftt’j' Natu redid, and elsewhere; but he will 
be best remembered by his great knowledge of earthworks, 
the study of which he commenced when quite a young man 
dui-ing extended walking tours in all parts of the country. 
His kindly disposition Avon him many friends, and he ahvays 
had around him a little circle of tho.se who Avere proud to be 
his followers, draAving in.spiration from his enthusiasm and 
advice. Gf late his talents Avere utili.sed on the Earthworks 
Committee, of Avhich Lord Balcarres is Pre.sident, and which 
is an outcome of the Congress of Arelneological Societies. He 
Avas honorary seci’etary of this committee, and worked on it 
with singular zeal and per.severance. Perhaps his best title to 
fame lies in the little handbooks and pamphlets he issued, 
giving instructions as to the most .scientific methods of 
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scheduling and describing these remains. His analysis of the 
subject is masterly. Many of his observations are enshrined 
in the Victoria County histories. He took a keen interest in 
the somewhat obscure subject of the Red Hills, being instru- 
mental in forming the committee for the inquiiy now in 
progress, of which he became the first chairman. There are 
ttvo short notices of him in the last number of the Essex 
ArchaDological Society’s Transdctimix (vol. x. part hi. new 
series). 

Mr. Hartwell Delagarde Grissell, elected 1:1th June, 
1895, was a well-known figure both in Oxford and Rome. 
Son of Mr. Thomas Grissell, F.S. A. of Xorbury Park, Dorking, 
who served as High Slun-ifl of Surrey, he was educated at 
Harrow and Brasenose College, Oxford, and had been Chamber- 
lain of Honour to the Pope since IHfiy. He was at the Vatican 
Council in 1869-70, at the bombardment of Rome by the 
Piedmontese in the latter year, and at the conclaves of 1878 
and 1903. During the excavations of Eleusis, Mr. Grissell dis- 
coveredand edited the lapidary inscription in honour of Cas.sianus 
relating to the introduction of the Eleusinian Mysteries into 
Britain in the reign of Hadrian. He devoted much of his 
leisure to the study of archmology and numismatics, but as 
far as I am aware never contributed to our meetings or our 
publications. 

Mr. James Hiltom, elected 2nd Juno, 1881, was at the time 
of his decease the (fidest of our Fellows in jA’ars, though not 
in membership, ha\ ing reached the venerable age of 92. He 
belonged to a Lancashire family of long standing, and during 
Ills earlier years practi.sed with suece.ss as a solicitor. Having- 
acquired a competence the rest of his life was spent in intellec- 
tual pursuits, and in useful work for others. During many 
years he was Treasurer of the Royal Archieological Institute 
and frequently attended its meetings ; he was also auditor of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and one of the Finance Com- 
mittee of our Society. He was specially interested in the 
particular study and explanation of chronograms, and in the 
the years 1882, 1885, and 1895 respectively, he published 
three quarto volumes dealing with them. He also got 
together many rare and curious books on the subject, which 
he has bequeathed to the British Jluseiim, together with his fine 
collection of oriental jade objects. In his kindness of heart he 
did not forget this Society, hut left us £100, which it has 
been decided to add to the Research Fund. Like Lord 
Aldenham, 3Ir. Hilton subscribed liberally to various objects 
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connected witli the Church. Those who had the privilege of 
knowing him will cherish the memory of this conscientious 
f(jllower of all that is good and true. 

Mr. Edward Grose Hodge, who had been elected 2Sth May, 
1868, was born in Cornwall, but early in life came up to 
Loudon, where he entered the service of Messrs. Sotheby, the 
well-known auctioneers. He became a partner, the Sothebys 
dropped out ; for a time he was associated with Mr. 
AVilkinson, after whose death he became the sole proprietor. 
Mr. Hodge was a man of rehnemeiit and cultivation, for 
many years well known to the world of collectors, but he took 
no active part in the affairs of our Society. He died on the 
16th May, 1907, in his 82nd year. 

Mr. Joseph Kxight, elected 4th May, 1893, had been called 
to the Bar, but never practised. He was a well-known 
writer on matters connected with the stage, dramatic critic of 
The Globe and The Atheiuvam. His pul)lications included a 
life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the Great Writers series, a 
‘ Life of David Garrick,’ and ‘ The Stage in the year 1900- 
1901.’ He also wrote the lives of Actors in the Dic- 
tionary of Katioiio.l BioyrnpJiy, and was for many years 
editor of that useful little paper X(Aex and Qa(-‘ries. 

Mr. Stuart Archibald Moore, wlio had been elected 
2nd May, 1869, aud had lately resigned Ids Fellowship, was a 
distinguished antiipiarian lawyer (originally a professional 
anti(j[uary), and a great authority on questions relating to 
foreshore fishery and cognate matters, and a thorn in the 
sides of the Government officers whose business it was to 
defend the rights of the crown. In 1888 he publi.shed a book 
on the subject. A paper of his entitled ‘Documents relating 
to the death and burial of King Edward II.’ was read 
8th April, 1886, and i.s printed in Archacoloijia.. He was 
devoted to yachting, and after an attack of severe illness about 
throe years ago, retired to his yacht, where he cldetly .spent 
what remained to him of life, aud on board of which lie died, 
29lh June, 1907. 

Mr. Willia:m EdJie avus an interesting personality from 
more than one point of view. Starting more than half a 
century ago as a humble assistant in .Sweeting’s well-known 
lisli-shop, be became its proprietor, filled the chair of many 
important Committees in the Corporation, and was actively 
interested in the loan exhibitions of Avorks of art A\diich of 
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late j'ears have been such a success at the Guildhall Picture 
Gallery. He was an expert collector of bric-a-brie, past 
master of the Painter Stainers’ Company, and the Kin;;- of 
Spain conferred on him the Order of Isabel the Catholic after 
the Spanish exhibition in the city. 

Dr. Henry Clifton Sorry, F.E.S., who joined the Society 
18th February, 1892, attained considerable distinction in the 
scientific world. He was the author of an important paper on 
the microscopic structure of rocks, published half a century 
ago, which is described as having laid the foundation of the 
science of microscopic petrography, and tlius revolutionised 
the study of rocks. Although much atti’acted by archajology, 
he made no contrilmtions to our publications. He died at 
ShelEeld, a town in wliich he was much interested, in liis 
eighty-second year. 

j\Ir. Charles Van Raalte, elected hth June, 1898, spent 
much of his time in the country at Brownsea Castle, Dorset, 
and with his wife wrote a book about Brownsea Island, a 
copy of which he presented to us. He was mayor of Poole in 
1903, and contested East Dorset, as a Conservative, in 1904 
and 1906. 

One gentleman, whose name was, through inadvertence, left 
out from a previous annual address, should not pass altogether 
unnoticed. This was Mr. Rich.vrd Armstrong Hoblyn, 
elected 7th iMareh, 1889, who died, at the age of sixty, 28th 
April, 1906. He had held a high position in the Exchequer 
and Audit Office, and his claims as an antiquary M-ere chiefly 
connected with the study of coins. He contributed useful 
articles on this subject to the Xtrniixinutif Chi'uiiicle, and left 
behind him an interesting collection of English coins, consist- 
ing mainly of patterns and proofs, which were disposed of 
after his death. 

During last year the following Fellows have been elected ; 

Edward Xeil Baynes, Esq. 

Frank Charles Beazley, Esq. 

Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, M.A., LL.D. 

Harold Francis Bidder, Esq. 

Harold Owen Bodvel-lloberts, Es(i. 

Alfred William Xewsom Burder, Esq. 

Rev. William Done Bushell, M.A. 

Alfred Denton Cheney, Esq. 
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Francis Cliatillon Danson, Esq. 

David Dippie Dixon, Esq. 

Hon. John Forte.scue. 

Eustace Edward Grubbe, Esq. 

Alban Head, Esq. 

Edward Hudson, Esq. 

.John Humphrey.s, Esq., M.D.S. 

Francis Henry Tristram Jervoise, Es(p 

William Thomas Lancaster, Esq. 

George Denison Dumb, Esq. 

Mervyn Edmund Macartney, Esq. 

William Martin, Esq., M.A., LL.D. 

Sydney Perks, Esq. 

Alfred Pope, Esq. 

Bernard Koth, E.sq., F.R.C.S. 

Vernon Watney, Esij. 

Capt. Nevile Rodwell Wilkinson. Ulster King of Arms. 

Edward Wooler, Esq. 

The following gentlemen have resigned .since the last 
anniversary : 

Robert Dukintield Derbj'shire, Esep 

Professor John Wesley Hales, M.A. 

In addition to those already mentioned, I have again to 
thank Mr. Norman, Mr. Read, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and 
Mr. Clinch for kind help in preparing the Address. 

And now. Gentlemen, in resigning this Chair, it only 
remains for me to thank you for tlie constant and loyal 
support you have ,so kindly given me during my^ Presidency. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to feel that the Society was 
never more pro.sperous, but if this is so, and certainly it is 
s(n it is mainly due to ymur Officers ; to our various Vice- 
Presidents ; to Mr. Price, our Director ; to Mr. Norman who 
has managed our finances so admirably ; to Mr. Read who, as 
Secretary for sixteen years, has conducted our adairs with so 
much devotion and tact ; and not forgetting ^Ir. W. H. 
St. .John Flope. Gentlemen, in ([uitting your Chair, I take 
with me many pleasant memories of the kindness which, 
during the past four years, I have experienced from you all. ” 
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Tlie following Resolution was thereupon proposed hy 
Viscount Dillon, V.P., seconded by >Sir Richard R. Holmes, 
K.C.V.D., V.P. and carried unanimously : 

That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the 
President for his Address, and that he be requested 
to allow it to be printed.” 

The President signified his assent. 

The Scrutators having reported which Mend3ers of Council 
in Ralloting Papers Xo. I. and Xo. II. and that the Officers of 
the Societv in Ralloting Paper Xo. III. had been duly elected, 
tlie following List was read from the Chair of those who had 
been elected as Council and Officers for the ensuing year : 


Eleven Members from the Old Council. 

Charles Hercules Read, Es((., LL.D., President. 

Philip Xorman, Es([., LL.D., Treasurer. 

Frederick Oeorge Hilton Price, Esip, Director. 

Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 

John, Lord A\ (“bury, P.C., F.R.S. 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B. 

Harold Arthur, Viscount Dillon, M.A. 

Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.V.O. 

Arthur Henry Lyell, Es(p, M.A. 

Lieut.-Col. George Babington Croft Lyons. 

Harry Plowman, Es<j. 

Tea Member.': of the Nciv Council. 

David Lindsay, Lord Balcarres, M.P. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Sc'.D., F.R.S. 
William Gowland, Esq. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howortli, K.G.I.E., D.C.L., F.R S. 
Robert Garraway Rice, Esq. 

Ma.K Rosenheim, E.s(j. 

Arthur Banks Skinner, Es([., B.A. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 

Mill Stephenson, Es(j., B.A. 

Emery Walker, Esq. 

Thanks were voted to the Scrutators and Assistant 
Scrutators for their trouble. 
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Thursday, 7th May, 1908. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esij., LL.D., President, 
iu the Chair. 

The Presidext, on taking the Chair for the first time in 
tliat capacity, e.xpres.sed liis appreciation of the honour con- 
ferred upon him by the Society at the general meeting. 
After sixteen years of ofiice as secretary he tva.s not likely to 
underestimate the dignity of the position he had been called 
upon to till, or the re.sponsibilities entailed by such a dignity. 
The Society could rely on him to maintain its honourable 
traditions to the utmost of his power, and he tendered sincere 
thanks for his election. 

9'he following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors; 

Prom the Author' The ^\Tl^hl)ou^u• I-himilyof Little Wuslihoiirne and Wiehen- 
ford in the County of A'orcc'ster. iiy Rev. Davenport. Svo. 

London. 1907. 

From the Author : -An Trisli branch of the Fleetwootl Family. By J'^ir Edmund 
T. Bewley, F.S.A. Svo. Exeter, 1908. 

From the Author : —Roman llaylino: : a eontrihution to the history of Roman 
Britain. Second edition. Bv Talfonrd Elv, B.Lit., F.S.A. Svo. London, 
1908. 

From C. E. lvey>er. Esq , M.A.. F.S.A, : — Memorials of ( )ld Xorfolk. Edited by 
II. J. D. Astley, M.A.. Litt.l). Svo. London, 1908. 

From the Author; — Sir Sampson Meverill of Tlde^well, 1388-1 H>2. By Rev. 
J. M. J. Fletcher. M.A. 8vo. n.p. 1908. 

From the Author :--Notev on some Shiop&hire Royal Descents. By Rev. W. G. 
D. Fletcher, AI.A.. F.S.A. Svo. Os\^e^try, 1908. 

From the Author. E. C. R. Arm«.tron^, Esq.. ^M.R.l.A. ; 

(1) An Account ot some Early Christian Monuments discovered at Galleii 
Friory. Svo. Dublin, 1908. 

(2) Stone Chalices, so called. Svo, Dublin, 1907. 

The President announced tliat he had appointed the 
following to l)t‘ Vice-Presidents of the Society ; 

Harold Artlmr, Viscount Dillon, IM.xV. 

>Sir Edward William Brahrook, Knt., C.P>. 

Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.VdJ. 

William tJowhind, Es(p 
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W. H. St. Johx Hope, E,sq., M.A., As.si.st!int Secretary, laid 
H|>on the table the mitre of William of Wykehaui, Bishop of 
Wincliester, as reconstructed, from the remaining fragments 
belonging to N ew C'ollege, Oxford, and ai-ranged by him, by 
Ills. A. H. Cliristie. (See illustration.s. ) 

The fragments of tlie mitre were exhibited to the Society at 
its meeting of Idtli .Time, 1907, and are fullj^ described in 

rfliw ih iijiii * 


The Pee.sidext Considered that the restoration of the mitre 
did credit to those respon.sible for it, but by way of criticism 
remarked tliat it appeai'ed too high in proportion to its width. 
The vertical bauds at the sides, he thought, ought perhaps to 
have ])eeu carried through the band round the bottom instead 
of stopping slaji't at its upper edge. The effect would be to 
decrease the total height. 

Mr. Hope remarked tliat the height was regulated by the 
jewelled bands round the l>a.se, and could see no alternative 
method of restoration. He suggested that a vote of thanks 
be passed to IMrs. Christie for having restored the mitre as tar 
as possible to its original form and magniticence. Such relics 
were of tlie greatest rarity, and the Society had highly 
esteemed the privilege of in.specting it. 

A special vote of thanks was pa.s.sed to Mrs. A. H. Christie 
for her kind help in the matter. 

A. T. .M.xuttx. Esi|., 31. a.. F.S.A.,on belialf of the Committee, 
submitted an account of the excavations cariied out on tlie 
siti' of the Roma no- British town of Venfa Silunim, at Caer- 
went, 3Ion., in 1 907. 

3Ir. Hi/di) lemarked that minor relics were unlikely on the 
site of public building.s. A week's work yielded but a handful 
of sherds and two coins, of Nerva and Hadrian, almo.st in 
mint condition. (Jthers of Ethelred and Edward the Elder 
seemed to show that the foriiin was occupied till the middle 
ages. A few sho]>s were found in the fortun, also a number 
of oystei' shells and large iron nails that had probably belonged 
to the wooden roof of the /losf/ieo. A ipiantity of charcoal 
suggested that this building had been burnt. One or two 
enamelled brooches were exhibited, and a small iron arrow- 
head. possibly of Roman date. 

* Vol. lx. pp. 405-4*.':^. 
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Mr. Hope cono-ratulaterl the excavators on the year’s work, 
wliich had opened np the forum and hasilien. Such public 
buildings were not connnon in this country, and it was inter- 
esting to compare the hosilicii at Caerwent with those 
uncovered at Wroxeter, Silchester, and Cirencester. Tlie im- 
portant work undertaken by Mr. Page at Veridamiiim had 
iKjt decided where the hauilico existed on that site, although he 
seems to liave discovered the forum. The hasllica at Silchester 
stood north and south, that at Caerwent east and west, but the 
public building's at this latter place were without the external 
ambulatory whicli occurred at Silchester. As Vrnfa Silaruni 
was less extensive than Co/h-eu, its buildings were on a smaller 
scale. Further details might be obtained of the ha^Uica from 
architectural fragments, and from drums of columns and a few 
capitals it would perhaps be possible to determine the height of 
the colonnade. It was intere.sting to find that the hosilira at 
Caerwent, as at Silchester, had undergone reconstruction in 
Roman times, and there were signs of a third period, when the 
hosilico was apparently cleared away, itnd a hypocaust intro- 
duced on part of its site. He thought that the heated chamber 
so formed (jccupied the place of a tribune rather than a curia. 
Mr. Joyce had found oyster shells outside the forum at 
Silchester, and put forward a theory that oysters were retailed 
there, but Mr. Hope sugge.sted that the shells were used to 
makt' a tine lime for plastering walls. What was described a.s 
a shrine at Caerwent .seemed to be of two different dates, and 
the plan was not convincing, as the steps were not parallel 
with the side wall. He saw no evidence for a double bank 
and ditch, but held that the rampart had been cut into for the 
foundations of the town wall ; many illustrations of the 
method could be cited. 

Mr. G. He'P,1!.\rI) said the oyster shells that were found in 
abundance at Caerwent, Silchester, and elsewhere were not 
intended for plaster unle.ss calcined. The wall round Caerwent 
was superimposed on an embankment, and therefore belonged 
to a relatively late peri(jd. 

Mr. A. Tk ICE M.\RTIX replied that the shrine theory should 
not be pressed, but the di.scovery of the stone head of a divinitv 
cl(jse by was certainly in its favoui-. If the embankment and 
ditch were single, this cutting awjiy for the wall seemed 
unnecessarily steep. 

The Presidext said that reports from Caerwent were always 
of an interesting nature, and the exhibits on the table included 
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some noteworthy specimens. Some of tlie brooches resembled 
the remarkable series from Pont-y-Saison, near Chepstow, in 
the British Museum ; two terra-cotta discs had still to be 
explained, and there were two perfectly useless imitation 
lamps, perhaps of votive character. Later finds on the site 
extended to the seventeenth century, and suggested caution in 
dating unfamiliar objects : at Silchester, on the other hand, 
very little of post-Roman date was found. 


The detailed report on the Caerwent Excavations will be 
printed in Archaeologia. 

Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, exhibited a bronze 
palstave found at Southall, Middlesex. 


F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Director, exhibited a bronze 
palstave found in Pimlico. 

Mr. Dale remarked with reference to the alleged rarity of 
looped palsta\'e.s that ten years ago a hoard of forty-two 
roughly cast specimens came to light near Southampton, as 
many with loops as without, and all unused. One of tho.se 
exhibited was a tine specimen with a larger loop than usual, 
more probably for attaching to the haft than for hanging at 
the side. Though differing in surface condition the two were 
roughly of the same date and character, the looped and 
unlooped being conteinpor-ary. 

The Pre.sident agreed that looped palstaves were not rare 
and were apparently of the same age as the unlooped. Both 
tho.se exhibited were found in London, and the difference in 
their appearance was due to one having lain in peat and the 
other in clay or gravel. Peat left both bronze and wood 
practically unaltered. 

Thanks were ordei'ed to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 
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Thursday, 14tli May, 1908. 

Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in tlic Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

Enim the Author : — Eolke.stone Pari-ih Church, with reference to the date of its 
earliest portion. By AV. L. Button, F.S.A. Svo. London. lltOS. 

prom Dr. James Galloway : — Bonccsvalles. Eesefia historica de su Real Casa, y 
descriiicion de su contorno, por cl licenciado D. Hil.ario Sarasa. 8vo. 
Pamplona, 1878. 

Prom the Author:— A Celtic Reliquary found in a Noriregian burial-mound. 
By Th. Petersen. .8vo. Trondhjem, 1907. 

F. Haverfielj), E.S 4., M.A., F.S.A., .submitted an account of 
the Corbridge Excavations in 1907, with special reference to 
the Corbridge Lion. 

He pointed out that Corbridge and Carlisle, the one on 
the main east coast road, the other on the main Avest coa.st 
road, Avere the only tAvo sites in ISlorthei’n Britain Avhere traces 
seemed di.scernible of Rtjmano-Briti.sh civil life. Both might 
haA’e been for some period purely military, but both seem also 
to have at other time.s enjoyed a more definitely civil life. 
Carlisle lay buried under modern streets ; Corbridge, in an 
open held never built on since Roman days, AA'as as accessible 
to the excaA’ator as Hilchester itself, and a fortnight’s trial 
work in 190(1 had proved that, in some parts at any rate, its 
remains Avere .still unusually peiiVct. Accordingly in 1907 
the excaA’ation of the Avhole .site had been determined, a poAver- 
ful committee formed, and three months’ Avork etfected, under 
proper superA’ision througliout. The range of operathms Ava.s 
large. The area covered b\- buildiiig.s appeared to he much 
greater than the existing accounts of the sites suggested; the 
fouudation.s lay in many cases as much as from 8 to 10 feet 
deep, and the soil Avas full of heaA'y stone debris. The por- 
ti(jn completetl in 1907 embracetl (1) the approach to the north 
end r)f the great Roman la'idge over the Tyne, the piers of 
AA'hich had been partly determined in 1900; (2) the uncovering 
of an extensive laiilding, provided Avith hypocausts and 
latrines, and probably used as a residence, lying on the slope 
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of tile liill overlooking the Tyne : (3) the discovery of a tank, 
or perhap.s ornamental pond, near to but earlier than this 
house, in wliich vas found the Corbridge Lion, one of the 
most remarkable pieces of llomano-British sculpture yet un- 
earthed, comparable with the Gorgon at Bath, and breaking 
away, like that, from the conventional traditions of Eoman 
provincial art; (4) tlie excavation of many buildings on the two 
.sides of a street on tlie hill-top, whicli yielded a tine slab of 
Antoninus Pius and other inscriptions, a well-preserv’ed public 
fountain and drinking-trough, several structures surrounded 
by singularly massive walling, a burnt pottery store (in which 
the fragments of broken and blackened pots lay among the 
ashes of their shelving and the debris of the roof, and which 
presented a curious conflict of probabilities in the question of 
its date), a hoard of fourth-century coins, and much else. The 
work will be resumed about 7th July. 


Mr. E. H. Forster said he had spent a good deal of time at 
Corbridge and was prepared to spend more. The hypocaust 
mentioned was now known to be an insertion, the corridor being 
originally built without it. Whatever the date of manufac- 
ture of the pottery found in the ruin.s, he thought the pottery 
shop 'was Certainly late. It had apparently been erected on 
the foundations of an earlier building, which were of decidedly 
better work than the walls above them. LTiiderneath the 
shop was found a coin of Valentinian (late fourth century), 
which had not worked down by accident. IMr. Craster had 
carefully e.\amined the coins suppo.sed to come from the shop- 
till, and found one of the house of Constantine, in good con- 
dition. Two others were later, of Valentinian I. (3(34-375) 
and Gratian (375-3S3). Whatever the date‘ of the conflagra- 
tion, there was no sub.stajuent occupation of this site, though 
other buildings seem to have been rebuilt. Close to the 
plinth-wall there was another find of Constantinian coins that 
had been subjected to the action of tire, and the disa.ster 
probably occurred about 340. Further evidence mio-ht be 
obtained by excavations this year close to the shop. 


^ Dr. Wright was inclined to trace oriental influence in the 
Corbridge Lion.* The human face and the peculiar grouping 
of the t^yo animals recalled the ordinary Mithraic sculptured 
Orientalism in the north of England could be easily accounted 


* This point wa*^ brought out by J. K. Price 
Street^ 61. where other lions, found in Britain 
illustration of the London grou}*. (^K.A.S.) 


Ka:ca rn fion a / n 7 ? is h opsga te 
and abio.td, are figured in 
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for by the presence of foreign auxiliary troops in the Roman 
army. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson remarked that in view of the dis- 
covery at Corbridge, the clas.sihcation of “ Samian ” ware 
seemed to rest on an un.satisfactory basis, and required fresh 
and conclusive evidence. 


The Treasltrer pleaded for an increase in the Research 
Fund of the Society, which was soon exhausted every year, 
and had to be admini.stered with rigid economy. He trusted 
that the grants made in aid of various excavations showed the 
goodwill of the Society and would encourage those who had 
more to give. Professor Havertield had dealt sev^erely with 
Roman art, but even from a small seaside resort like Pompeii 
artistic productions had been recov'ered, and London had 
yielded a fair amount of good work in stone and bronze. 


Mr. Hope referred to the lions now in Newcastle and 
London, and was inclined to regard the animal below as a 
goat rather than a deer. 


Professor H.werfield replied that there was scientific 
evidence that the lion's victim was a stag, and the grouping 
was not neces.sarily oriental. The saim.“ idea was found 
throughout the Roman empire, and Professor Gowland had 
reminded him of the lion at Namur. The present specimen 
was intended for a fountain, the water running through the 
lion’s mouth. The original motive might have been oriental, 
but this had been forgotten in course of time, and the best 
analogy he could think <jf was the mediaeval gurgoyle. He 
was grateful for the help given by the Society towards the 
exploration at Corbridge, but as a Fellow would much like 
to see the resources of the Research Fund enlarged. 

Somers Clarke, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the following 
Report as Local Secretary foi' Egypt : 

“ I venture to lay before you the following communication 
from Egypt in relation to the work of investigation now in 
progre.ss in Nubia. 

The attention of the Fellows was called last year to ‘ the 
liberal and enlightened spirit’ in which the Government of 
Egypt had approached tliis subject, e.specially in relation to 
that part of the Nile Valley which will be overwhelmed when 
the dam at Aswan is raised and the waters of the river will 
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be thereby impounded, rising to a level fully 23 feet higher 
than is now the case. 

The organizations required to carry out the scientific in- 
vestigations then referred to have now been in working order 
for some time and are in full operation. 

The bulk of the work to be done has been placed under the 
control of Captain Lyons, R.E., F.R.S. 

The sustentation of the temples is undertaken by the 
Department of Antiquities, under M. Maspero. By the 
courtes}^ of M. Maspero I have been enabled to visit the 
temples which have up to now been worked upon during the 
season drawing to its close, and by the kindness of Dr. Reisner 
I have been taken to those sites upon which he was engaged 
at the time he so obligingly acted as my ho.st. It will be coii- 
N’enient, in the first place, to call attention to the investiga- 
tion.s on which he has been engaged. 

As soon as Captain Lyons had received his instructions to 
set in hand the researches, he very wisely sought out specialists 
in their several spheres, so that each department of the work 
should be carried forward in a thoroughly efficient manner. 

It is but too well known that a great deal of investigation 
in Egypt is carried on by men who are more of amateurs than 
of scientific workers. With wonderful eneigy and devotion 
they often throw themselves into the undertaking, but the 
mental atmosphere pervading their camp is more suited to 
that of a prolonged picnic than of a serious occupation. Some, 
again, are permitted to undertake work who have absolutely 
no qualifications whatever beyond that of powerful influence 
or a tine name, whilst others are but traders who hope, by 
selling half, as it is fondly suppo.sed, of what they find, to pay 
the cost of their labours; the Antiquity Department coming off 
with what it can get of the remaining half. 

A preliminary examination of the northern end of the 
Nubian valley had already made it clear that there existed a 
large number of cemeteries and other evidences of high 
anticjuity. 

In securing the services of Dr. Reisner to superintend the 
work on the spot. Captain Lyons Avas enabled to feel assured 
that the utmost diligence and method would be maintained, 
the exhaustive work which has been carried on by him at 
Naga ed Deir and at Gizeh being a more than sufficient 
guarantee. Before Dr. Reisner began, a preliminary examination 
of the valley had been made by Mr. A. E. P. Weigall, Chief 
Inspector of Upper Egypt, at the in.stance of M. Maspero, the 
Director-General of the DepaiTment of Antiquities. 

The observations then made have been embodied in a 
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valuable report* on wbieli 1 may be permitted to make a few 
remarks later on. 

Both the east and west banks of the Xile from the dam 
southward to the Adeiidan (a little soutli of Abu Simbel) are 
minutely described by Mr. ^Yeivall under the f(jllowiuv heads: 

1. A description of the temples and a detailed account of 

the reliefs on the walls. 

2. A I'OUjJ'h statement of the repairs necessary. 

3. A description of the cemeteries, fortresses, and other 

ancient sites. 

4. Facsimile drawings of pottery, .showing date and style 

of antiquities to be found by excavation. 

5. Facsimile co})ies of all graffiti of historical intere.st 

which were found (jn the njcks. 

To these notes are added not less than ninety-four plates, 
of reproducti(jus of photographs, of inscriptions, and of types 
of pottery. 

Xo such compendious collection illustrating Xubia has 
before been issued. Mr. AYeigall is t(j be congratulated on the 
great iialustry and care he has displaye<l. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about his report is that 
which he cmtainly bad not in his mind, viz. the severe 
criticism he offers upon tlie .supiiieness and negligence of 
administration of the Department of Anticpiities for many 
years past. 

Before this .subject is brought under your consideration, I 
will venture to make a few further remarks upon the work 
which is being carried out by Dr. Eei.sner, a work of great 
value in developing a page of the long history of Egypt. 

It should be boi'iie in mind that the Xile valkyMnimediately 
.south of the Dam is bounded by ma.s.ses of jagged .sandstone 
or njunded granite rocks, with narrow goig'es here and there 
lying between the ranges. 

In the floors of mo.st (jf tlie.se lateral valleys are ancient 
cemeteries. 

Each of these valleys has been e.xamined. 

The work was begun on the part of Dr. Eeisner by a pre- 
liminary examination on 2nd September, 1907. 

On 20th September the detailed examination was begun. 
The explorations were made by two gangs of experienced 
men, long tried hands. 

M here the contormation of the ground required it, thev 

’ Cif Aiitniuitics. A Jtepoiton the Aiitiiiuitifs of l.mver x'ubi.i 

and tlieir conditi.m I'JIm:-,, l.y Aithnr E. 1>. Weiyiill, Chief Xiispeetor o't 
Antiquities of L'ci'er Egy|,t. U.xfortl Uiinersitv Press. 19U7. 
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moved soutliwardj one gang passiiij^ along the lo\yer face of 
the cliti's, then the other along the top. 

The ground was thus covered twice, as the gangs of men 
changed places on their return journey. 

The object of the archieological .surwy now being made is 
(1) for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the liistorical 
material buried under the soil; (2) for the purpose of making 
this matm-ial available for the construction of the history of 
Nubia and its relations to Egypt. 

The (juestions on which it is hoped to throw light concern 
the successive races and racial mixtures, the extent of the 
population in different periods, the economic bases of the 
existence of these populations, the character of their industrial 
products, and the source and tlie degree of their civilization. 

All these things, with maps, plans, photographic reproduc- 
tions, etc. will ultimately be embodied in a monumental work 
to be issued by the Egyptian Government. 

In the meantime, to (piote Captain Lyons' words, it has 
seemed preferable to publish the records of tlie results obtained 
and the informatiou collected as soon as possibkein order that 
they may be a^■ailable for arclueologists and anthropologi.sts 
interested in them. This is being done in the form of 
‘ Bulletins.’ Bulletin No. 1, dealing with work up to 30th 
November, 1907, has just appeared, and is full of valuable 
information. 

The investigations continue to advance, and on 1st January, 
1908, were begun at Dabod, the .site being fully explored. 

This place was used as a centre until 1st February, when 
the work was moved furthei- south, one set of men being on 
the east, the other on the west bank of the river. 

Dr. Beisner’s very exhau.sti\ e methods may now be studied 
by reference to his book upon the cemeteiies at Naga ed Deir 
just published. The same methods are being made use of in 
Nubia. Plans, sections, and notes of each tomb and its 
contents have been made by Mr. Firth, Mr. Blackman, and 
Dr. Keisner himself. 

Topographical maps to a scale of 1 ; 2500 and detailed maps 
to a scale <jf 1 ; 100 were made by Mr. T. D. Scott and Mr. 
Murray. Mr. Scott was afterwards succeeded by Mr. Cross- 
thwaite. 

In addition to the plans, notes, and observations above 
referred to, every tomb examined has been carefullv photo- 
graphed during the several stages of its investigation. 

It is exceedingly interesting to see this work done, and 
admirably done, by the native boys and youths trained under 
Dr. Reisner. 
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The whole process : taking the photographs of the interiors 
of the graves ; making use of mirrors to direct or spread the 
light ; wasliing : de^■eloping ; printing ; everything is done by 
these boys, wlio have become so adept and to be depended upon 
that they may be left a whole day or more to carry on the 
work by themselves. 

Competent specialists are also engaged on questions of 
ethnology, whether ancient or modern, so that each depart- 
ment of knowledge shall be accurately recorded. At the time 
I made these notes the workers had not reached Kalabsha, 
although up to 1 .5th March, 1908, not less than 53 cemeteries 
had been excavated and recorded. Piobably the work from 
that place, soTithward, will be begun early next season. 

The general conclusions that Dr. Reisner has arrived at, as 
far as the investigations have yet gone, are as follows. The 
objects found and the methods of burial are characteristically 
Egyptian, not to be distinguished from objects or burials of 
the corresponding period in Egypt proper. Egyptian influence 
was evidently dominant south of the first cataract. Three 
cemeteries, those numbered 14, 15, and 22, were found as 
exceptions. The cemeteries fall into three groups. Two of 
these, which have been catalogued as h and c gi’oups, at 
Shellal, are early, ir. they belong to the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. One cemetery is, on the other hand, very late.* 
This must perhaps be set down as between Ptolemaic and 
Ohristian, but is Pagan in character. 

The h grcaip abo\'e referred to contains some pottery and 
other (objects identical with Egyptian objects of the Old 
Empire, but there is also ob.served black-mouthed pottery, 
found exceptionally in Egypt. 

The c group contains pottery and other objects which 
resemble but are not identical with the ‘ pan-grave ’ material 
f(jund in Egypt, i.e. they are Nubian or Negro. 

As these graves are probably to be dated to the Sixth- 
Twelfth Dynasties, it seems that the district investigated up to 
the present was Egyptian in culture even from the earliest 
])redynastic period ; that it suffered from isolation during the 
( )ld Empire and from the influence of non-Egyptian (peiiuips 
Negi'o) industries duriiig the Middle Empire; and that it was 
dominated again by the influence of Egyptian cultivation from 
the time of the New Kingdom onward. This general conclu- 
sion is also supported by the anatomical examination of 
skeletons made by Professor Elliott Smith and by Dr. Wood 
Jones, which shows a pure Egyptian race in the jjredynastic 


* De.signuteil as Ty]>e 1, Cemetery 15. 
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period and an influence of negro characteristics in the Old and 
Middle Kingdom. 

Whilst so large an amount of invaluable evidence is now 
being collected we must not forget that an enormous quantity 
has been irrecoverably lost. If we seek for the cause of this 
loss we are forced unwillingly to the conclusion that we owe it 
chiefly to the want of action of the Department of Antiquities. 

The section of the Nile valley in Lower Nubia may be 
compared with that of a small trough excavated out of the 
bottom of a large one. 

The small trough represent.s the ordinary Nile bed, filled at 
the time of the flood, nearly to the brim. 

The floor of the large trough represents the flat bed, chiefly 
of alluvial deposit, on which the temples, villages, and cultiva- 
tion were established. The sides of the lai'ge trough repre- 
sent the lines of Gebel, i.e. the clitfs and rocks which enclose 
the Nile valley. 

When the reservoir is tilled to its present capacity, the 
water rises very much above the small trough, covers the 
floor of the large trough and rises up the sides of it so far as 
completely to drown nearly every vestige of cultivation or 
occupation in any fcain. It was known beforehand that in 
the winter of 1903 the floor of the valley would be flooded. 
It was to be surmized, and it was indeed partly known, that 
on this floor were many cemeteries and evidences of use and 
habitation which would be totally lost when the waters were 
raised. 

It was known that whilst some of tiie temples stood upon 
rock, others rested merely on tlie alluvium, a perfectly 
adecjuate substratum if unattackeci by water. The attention 
of the Department of Antiquities was called to these facts ; 
indeed, based on my second visit to Nubia in 1898-9, I made a 
long report to the Director .stating the deplorable condition in 
which I found most of the temples, and the active destruction 
going on at the hands of the villagers. Nothing was done. 
I’he dam was completed so as to store water to the level 
known as 106 R.L. = 106 metres above high water at 
Alexandria, and by its means the floor of the trough was 
flooded as we .see it to-day. The Egyptian novernment took 
in hand the investigations on the island of Phihe and the con- 
solidation of the foundations, or we must fear it would never 
have been done. 

This work is described in ‘A Report of the Island and 
Temples of Philm, by Captain G. H. Lyons, printed by order of 
the Ministry of Public Works. Cairo, 1897.’ 

It is evident that to con.soliclate the foundations and 
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streiio'theii tlie superstructure of a buildiiio- after the alluvial 
substratum has been soaked for live successive seasons must 
be a far more hazardous and expensive thine to do, and 
attended with far more uncertainty of result, than had the 
work been set in hand before the foundations were attacked. 

Now, in the winter of 1907, this work has been at last 
bee'un, and is beino’ carried thrijugh by the Department of 
Antiquities. 

We cannot hide from ourselves the fact that whilst for the 
investie-ations previously described there has been gathered 
together a company of highly educated men and experts, no 
such course has been folhnved by the Department of Anticiuities. 

The architectural arclueology of the buildings which could, 
under the conditions of i-epair, be so thoroughly examined is 
altogether neglected, as no one educated in such matters is 
engaged on the work. 

Whilst we cannot praise too highly the industry and devotion 
of M. Barsanti in the works of consolidation, it would be 
impossible to say that some of tlie buildings have not been 
needlessly defaced in the operation. 

I have seen a large plan which is now being prepared of the 
temple at Kahibsha. It is quite without value. Every point 
which goes to indicate the liistoiy of tlie building is neglected, 
and for the best of rea.sons. No specialist equipped with the 
projier knowledge has been employed. 

Mr. Weigall’s valuable report has been already referred to, 
and from it I make several extracts in proof of the statement 
that the antiipiities of Nxibia have been hopelessly neglected 
in times past. The evidence I quote was certainly not 
intended by Mr. Weigall to be used us I am venturing "to use 
it, but his statements cannot be denied. They follow on as a 
supplement to the observations I have already made in 1894 
and in 1898. 

We find that the places liad Ijeen visited by the Director- 
General in 1904-5 and by the Inspector in the autumn 
of 190-5 and the autumn of 1906. M. de Morgan frankly 
took no care for the monuments. It was in his time and 
during the slant reign of his successor, M. Loret, that I 
visited Nulna. I found the temples at Dabud and Taifeh 
tumbling d(nvn and full of dirt. 

The temple at Kalab.sha was incru.sted, as to its pylon, 
with mud huts, and was cpiite neglected. 

The temple at Dakkeh was being actively destroyed. 
Standing as it does on brick foundations, the fellaheen wei-e 
digging these away for the value of the materials, whilst the 
ma.sonry of the walls was falling over and lying around, a 
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prey to any one wlio chose to take the stones. The sanctuary 
of the temple was the place of deposit for all the unnaiueable 
filth of the villau'e. 

On my first visit in 1894 I found things thus. On my 
second in 1898 things were still the same. We have but to 
refer to the drawings of Lepsius and to photographs taken 
some 28 or 30 years since to see the destruction that has gone 
on unchecked. Let us see what Mr. Weigall says in his 
report. He observes at Dabod : ‘ Almost the whole of the 
south side of the temple and a gi-eat part of the fallen door- 
way on the east side of the temple has been systematically 
quarried away ; and as the photograph here published shows 
that the doorway had not fallen a few years ago, this quarry- 
ing must have occurred within quite recent years. About 
250 large blocks have been entirely removed.’ 

He comes to Kertassi, an ancient Roman fortress, exceed- 
ingly complete as I can testify. He says; ‘ When the dam was 
made the place was Hooded. In summer, when the site is dry, 
the enclosure is found to be full of broken stones, ruins of 
houses, and fragments of the original construction.’ 

It was perfectly well known that the place would be 
drowned, but nothing was done to make a record oi' to pre- 
serve the ruins. 

Then, at Taifeh, we find the same melancholy evidences of 
neglect. 

Here, amongst other things, stood ‘ a large number of dwell- 
ing houses constructed of heavy masonry block.s.’ These 
remarkably interesting buildings were, no doubt, the houses 
of the chiefs of the Roman garrison which held this place, the 
antient Taphis. They were unique. I am happy to say that 
i have taken measurements and notes of some of them, but as 
no efforts have been made to preserve the buildings, and they 
have now been drowned for six successive winters, little 
enough can be left of them. The temple, after six years of 
jeopardy, has been repaired and mended up. 

Mr. Weigall finds the temple at Dandur, which is fortunately 
above the Hood level, in a neglected and unguarded condition, 
just as I found it several years before. 

The temple at Gerf Hussein ‘ is in such a filthy condition 
owing to the birds and bats that it is not pleasant to look at. 
The whole temple is in a very dirty state, and the smell, caused 
by the presence of thousands of bats, is intolerable.’ 

At Dakkeh he finds that ‘the pronaos, vestibule, and part of 
the adytum were overthrown quite recently owing to digging 
away of the foundations by tlie natives, and now the remains 
of the building lie in confusion on the ground.’ 
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At Es Sebua he finds bench marks and a large Arabic numeral 
relating to some government list painted across the head of 
one of the sphynxes in the avenue, and remarks: ‘ This casual 
damaging of the monument, follows naturallj’ on the forsaken 
appearance of the temple, lying, as it does, like something 
dead, half buried in the sand. And if this destitution renders 
government employes careless in their treatment of the place, 
it will also make, and indeed it has made, the native abso- 
luiely fearless in his attac vS on the unprotected cemeteries 
and other monuments in the vicinity.’ 

At Amada, perhaps the most interesting of all the temples 
in Nubia, he finds that an emplojm at Derr Police Station 
has recently painted a large numeral on the door post. When 
censured, the employe stated that he had no idea that the 
place was anything but a convenient landmark. 

Tourists, he tells us, frequently visit this temple, and letters 
are cut on the walls. He found .some of 1905. 

I will name but one more, the temple at Derr. Mr. Weigall 
finds it, as I did, a mere receptacle of filth. ‘ The officials of 
the town had hardly heard of the Anticjuities Department, 
and knew practically nothing of the decrees of 1894 which 
place the ancient monuments under police protection.’ And 
yet Derr is one of the principal police centres of Nubia. 

It may appear that the statements made above are in the 
nature of a very .severe stricture upon the management of the 
Department of Antiquities. At first sight they certainly are, 
but the (question we may fairly ask ourselves is whether the 
Director of this department is not called upon to do the 
impossible. 

Let us compare his position with that of other directors of 
museums. 

The Director of the Louvre has not only as collaborators 
with him men of great eminence in their several departments, 
but his duties lie within the walls of his museum. 

The same may be said of the Director of the British 
Museum, and of most other museums. But what is the burden 
laid on the back of the Director in Egypt ^ 

He not only has the direction of the immense collection in 
Cairo, but his museum, that which should be the object of his 
care, extends in fact for nearly 1,000 miles, from the sea to 
the borders of the Sudan. The care of monument.s, cemeteries, 
etc. and the complex administration connected with them 
fall upon him. 

As if this were not more than enough, it has been the 
custom for the Department to carry on excavations, whereas 
the true work for a Director is clearly administration. 
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On the top of all this the Director, in the present case an 
Egyptologist of world-wide renown, writes copiously. What 
a programme for any single man. The man has not yet lived 
who can carry it out succe.s.sfully. It is impossible for any 
human being to carry it through, more especially if he does 
not avail himself of the services of trained specialists, and we 
see, in fact, that a great many things are overlooked and 
neglected by the mere force of circumstances. 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing I have received the follow- 
ing information from Mr. E. R. Ayrton, who is still working 
for Mr. Theo. Davis in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes. 

It relates to the tomb of Horemheb, which has but a short 
time since been discovered. 

He tells me that tlie plan of the tomb forms a link between 
that of the earlier Eighteenth Dynasty tombs and those of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, such as the tomb of Seti I. and as 
such is exceedingly interesting. 

Instead of turning otf at a right angle as we see in the 
tombs of Amenophis II. and III. and Thothmes III. and IV. it 
goes straight on into the bowels of the hill as does the tomb 
of Seti I. 

It is, however, unfinished as regards its decoration, but one 
hall (the hall immediately before we enter the great burial 
chamber) is, as regards colour and finish, the most perfect of 
its kind in the valley. 

The whole tomb has been plundered, and except for a very 
fine granite sarcophagus and fragments of an alabaster canopic 
box, the plunderers have left nothing but woodwork, such as 
figures of deities, etc. These are, however, of no little interest. 

The tomb runs under that of Raineses VI. on the south 
side, and is vertically as deep down as that of Seti I. since it 
also reaches the argillaceous .shale bed. This has been the 
cause that several columns have given way owing to the 
insecurity of their foundations, and some repairing will be 
needed. Later on the tomb will be open to the public.” 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations. 
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Thui'sday, 2l8t May, 1908. 


CHAELES H. READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in tlie Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author : — The Roman centuriation in the JIuUlIesex District. By 
Montagu Sharpe. 8vo. Westminster, lUhS. 

From the Author A History of the I'arish of Leyton. Essex. By Rev. ,Tohn 
Kennedy. Svo. London, 1S94. 

From the Indian tiovernment : — Portfolio of illustrations of .Sind tiles. 
Prepared hy Henry C'ousens. fol. n.p. llloG. 

From the Architectural .and Topographical Society • — The Architectural and 
Topographical Record. March, 190s. (Vol. 1. No. 1.) Svo. Westminster, 
19US. 


W. H. St. JtjHN Hope, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
read a paper on the round church of the Knights Templars 
at Temple Bruer. Lincolnshire, with special reference to certain 
excavations lately carried out on its site by Captain Reeve, 
Mr. W. R. V. Fane (High Sheritffor Lines.), and himself. 

The church had been excavated in 1833-4 by Dr. Oliver, 
tlien vicar of Scopwick. who had left twt) independent 
accounts of his discoveries. In Itoth he describes a number 
of mysterious vaults and secret passages as existing beneath 
the church and tower, and eiiters in sejme detail into reasons 
which led him to think they were appropriated by the 
Knights Templars to revolting uses. In one of his accounts 
the positions of these are actually down on a plan. 

Scepticism as to the real character of Dr. Oliver’s discoveries 
was the reason for the recent excavation.s, which have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that the vicar was entirely mi.staken. 
Two of his passages were found to be merely descending ways 
from the round nave to a third ‘ pas.sage,’ which provetl to "be 
a narrow apsidal Xorman crypt that underlay the first 
presbytery. Another passage with horrible traces of fires 
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was only a post-Supprcssioii oven ; and the remainder were 
purely iniayiiiaiy, and based upon a misreadino- of ordinary 
lines of walling. It was also inipo.s.sible, from the nearnes.s of 
the underlying rock to the surface, that any such passages 
could ever have existed. 

Mr. Peers remarked on the curioms fact that not all the 
Templar.s’ churches are circular; that at Ay.sgarth in Wensley- 
dale, for example, was not of the shape described. The 
circular nave was intended to recall the H 0 I 3 " Sepulchre, but 
was not well adapted for ritual of any kind. The earliest 
instance of an enlarged chancel was Ht. John’s, Clerkenwell. 
Temple Bruer came next in date, if indeed it was not earlier. 
The towers were a curious feature, whicli peihaps would only 
be explained when all the Templars’ sites in England had 
been excavated. 

The President pointed out that though Dr. Oliver’s state- 
ments had been demolislied by the spade, we were not yet in 
a position to be dogmatic about tliis or similai’ sites. It was 
difficult to bo certain about the meaning of a ruined wall, and 
it was the duty of the Society to proceed with caution in such 
matters. Ho congratulated Mr. Hope more especially on his 
plans, which furnished the maximum of instruction, and 
formed an admirable comparative series. 

The Director referred to a recent work on tlie castles of 
the Loire,* which described the discovery of a skeleton in the 
costume of the tlnrteenth or fourteenth century in the 
dungeons of Loches. The circumstances suggested tliat a 
prisoner had been immui'ed. 


Mr. Hope’s paper will be printed in J rcliaeologiu. 

Colonel W. N. Tufnell, through the Assistant Secretary, 
exhibited a medieval silver-gilt covered cup belonging to hini, 
and a silver-gilt medieval paten belonging to the parish of 
Great Waltham, Essex. 

The cup is 8 f inches liigh, and consi.sts of a plain bowl 
4]- inches in diameter and 2i inches deep, with flattened 
bottom, and a short spreading foot with moulded edge 4 yb 
inches in diameter. The cover has a moulded rim inches 
in diameter and a slightly raised middle upon which is fixed 

* T. A. Cook. Old Touf’{iint\ i ITiO. 
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a pear-shaped knop with flattened top 2 inches in diameter, 
%\'ith an invected and cabled border enclosing a plate of 
crystal. Beneath this, within an engrailed circle with a held 
of green translucent enamel is a shield of arms: (jwirterli/, 



ARMS or CRE^SE^'ER (FELL-SIZE) OX COVER <»F A SIL\ ER-OILT C< i VERED CUP, 

LONDON. 

1 and 4, silref vv n hi iid I'ltyrn iled sobh' three jitched crons- 
letn, aUo fiilver, with u cresce-id for differrvee, Cressener; 

2 and 3 azure aerny of fleurs-de-lis silver, Mortimer; with a 
scutcheon of pretence, rniry gold ovd, gules, vdth an o.zure 
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hnrdure icitli silver horsesJuws, Ferrars. 
the cup is 6^ inches. 


The total height of 



Mi.VER-oiLT COVERED CUP. LOXDoy, 15o:!- t. linc.ir.) 

Botli cup and howl hear the following marks; (i.) the 
maker’s mark, the symhol for Sagittarius i (ii.) the leopard s 
VOL. XXII. Y 
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head crowned ; (iii.) a small black letter f, being the London 
date-letter for 1503-4. 

The Great Waltbam paten is silver-gilt, 6| inches in diameter, 



Sir.YER-dll.T PATEX (I.OXDOX AT GREAT WAITHAM, ESSEX. (?,.) 

and has a single circular depression engraved Avith a vernicle 
charged upon a sun. Round the rim is engraved the legend : 

+ Idfnrttramus jjatrm ct filtum cum sancto spiritu 

terminating witli a wounded lieart. 
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The marks are : (i.) two links of a chain, for the maker ; 
(ii.) the leopard’s head crowned; (hi.) a Lombardic D, being 
the London date-letter for 1521-2. 


Mr. Hope referred to the recent discovery by him of the 
covered cup while on a visit to Colonel Tufiiell, and pointed 
out that no other piece of plate had hitherto come to light 
bearinu- the London letter for 1503-4, or the Sagittarius 
maker’s mark. The arms were curious as being apparently 
feudal rather than personal, representing, as they did, the 
manors of Cresseners, Mortimer, and Ferrers, which were long 
held by the Cresseuer family. The cup had passed about 1720 
into the family of the present owner by the marriage of 
Samuel Tufuell of Langleys with Eliziibeth, daughter of George 
Cressener, of Earl’s Colne. 

Mr. Rosenheim remarked that the workmanship of the bowl 
and cover was ditferent, the former showing no marks of the 
hammer and having apparently been ca.st. In spite of the 
fact that both parts bore the same hall-mark, he was inclined 
to think they did not originally belong togethei’. 

The President said that medieval plate was .so rare in this 
country that a new find was always worth recording, especially 
when it exhibited any fre.sh feature.s. The present specimens 
were of additional interest as giv ing date-marks not otherwise 
repre.sented. Cups of this pattern always had the sides 
comparatively thick ; and he could not think that the cup and 
cover exhibited were of different dates, though the mouldings 
of the cover and foot did not agree in character. The mistake, 
if it be one, in the heraldic charge shows that even sixteenth- 
century workmen were fallible. Thanks were due to the 
owner for lending a valuable relic of this kind for exhibition, 
and to Mr. Hope for following up the good fortune he had had 
in finding the cup. 

M. E. Hughes-Hughes, Esq., exhibited part of a monu- 
mental brass lately found at Leez Priory, Essex (see illus- 
tration). 

Mr. Hope pointed out that the brass was a figure of a lion, 
which had unluckily lost its head, and had evidently formed 
one of a series disposed more or less regularly about the figure 
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or figures of some monumental brass of a date about 1410 or 
1420. Since no trace of any colouring remained, it was useless 
to speculate upon the possible name of the family com- 
memorated by the brass. 
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Thursday, 4th June, 1908. 

CHARLES H. READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
.same ordered to he returned to the donors : 

From the Author : — Frehistorie Man in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. By 
Henry Montg<jiiiery. bvo. Toronto, 19US. 

From the John Carter Brown Library, Providence. U.8.A. : — Three proclama- 
tions concerning the lottery for Virginia I(il3-B)21 (containing facsimiles 
reproduced from two original proclamations in the Library of the Society of 
Auti(|uaries of London), fol. Providence. Kbode Island, 1007. 

The President referred in suitable terms to the great loss 
which the Society had sustained since its last meeting by the 
death of Sir John Evans, one of its most distinguished 
Fellows, and a former President. He proposed the following 
Resolution, which was seconded by Sir Edward Brabrook, 
C.B., V.P., and carried unanimously ; 

“ The Society of Antiquaries of London, meeting on the day 
of the funeral of Sir John Evans, cannot but record on the 
minutes of its proceedings the sense the Fellows entertain of 
the loss which his death is to them and to the science they 
cultivate. They have in remembrance the seven years during 
which Sir John Evans presided over the Society with 
advantage to it and honour to him.self. They recollect that 
he had been for fifty-six years a Fellow, and was at the time 
of his death one of its oldest members. But these recollections 
fall far short of the sense they feel of what he was and what 
he did for Antii]uarian research. 

There was no branch of the study of anti(|uity and of the 
history of former times to which he did not apply his 
unrivalled powers and his deep knowledge. To this Society 
he devoted his services in every capacity in which he could 
be useful to it, and by it his memory will ever be held in 
honour. 

His donation of £.500 as the nucleus of a Research Fund has 
enabled the Society to assist many useful explorations, and 
has been followed by further gifts which will render that 
branch of the Society’s activities still more available in 
future. 

The Society tenders to the family of Sir John Evans its 
respectful sympathy.” 

In accordance with the Statutes, ch. xii. § ii. an estimate of 
£208 os. submitted by Messrs. Nichols and Sons for printing 
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a GniPrul hidex to Proceedi'infS, 2nd Series, Vols. I.-XX. 
was laid before the Society and duly approved. 

This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 

Charles Dawsgx, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two prick-spurs 
found in Hastings Castle, and an iron object from Lewes 
Castle. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this exhibition. 


The followino- o-entlemen were elected Fellows: 

Charles Harding Firth, Esq., M.A., Hon. LL.D., Regius 
Professor of History in the L^niversity of Oxford. 
Rev. AVilliam ilacgregor, M.A. 

Major Wilmut Vaughan. 

Rev. Edmund Carles Hopper, M.A. 

Edward Milligen Beloe, Es<p 

Lieut. -Colonel Phineas Barrett Tuthill, R.A.M.C., M.D. 
Duncan Orant Warrand, Es([., M.A. 

Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esij. 

Percy Manning, Es(p, M.A. (re-elected). 


Thursday, 18th June, 1908. 

CHARLES H. READ, Esip, LL.D., President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From A} mer Vallanco. F.S.A. : -Art in Kiigland during the Elizabethan 
and Stuart Peiiods. (ISpecial spring number of The StHdh>, lUOS). 8vo. 
London. lOOS, 

From the Author : — An HLtorical Account of Canonbury Tower. By Henry 'S\. 
Einchain. 8vo. Ivondon, iUOs. 

From the Board of Education, South Kensington : — On the Observations of 
Stars made in Mime Biitish Stone Circles, preliminary note, second note, and 
thiril note. By Sir Norman Lochyer, K.C.B. Svo. London. 190o-100S. 
From IL St. George Gray, Ksip : — Report on the Excavations at Wick Barrow, 
Stogursey. Somersetshire, Svo. Taunton, 190S. 

A letter from Lady Evans w'as read, expressing on behalf 
of herself and the family of Sir .John Evans their heartfelt 
thanks for the Society’s kind message of sympathy with them 
in their sorrow, and of appreciation of Sir John’s life and 
work. 

Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esq., was admitted Fellow. 
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W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A., ou behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Silchester Exca\'atioii Fund, submitted a 
detailed report of tlie excavations carried out on the site of the 
Romaiio-British town of Ciillera in 1907. 

Tlie excavations in question extended o\-er the six months 
from I7th May to 27th Xoveud)er, under the constant super- 
vision and direction of Mr. Mill Stephen.son. 

In pursuance of the plan outlined in last yeai’s report, the 
Committee’s investigations were bevun in the grass tield which 
occupies a considerable area near the nuddle of the Roman 
site. 

A small section in the north-east corner of this tield was 
examined in 1903, and apparently formed part of an insula 
extending westwards, but the remaining portion could not be 
excavated until la.st year. The northern margin of the insula 
is on the opposite side of the modern road across the site, and 
when explored in 1901 showed the foundations of the gateway 
to some important building. Search was made for this in 
1907, but only some in.signiticant traces of it could be found, 
the rest having been completely destroyed and the site partly 
overlaid by other buildings. The.se .seem to have been con- 
nected with a row of .shops along the western margin of the 
insula , and consisted of .several rooms or courts, with which 
was associated a long brick drain of unusual con.struction. 
The ground south of these buildings was probably the garden 
of the original man.sion. In it were found three wood-lined 
wells and a few rubbish pits. 

The remaining south-western corner of the grass field and 
the ground west and south of it contained an insula which 
has yielded remains of .several intere.sting buildings. 

In the grass tield a small hou.se was uncovered, showing- 
signs of alteration, and having several of its walls built upon 
piles. Near it were a large wood-lined tank, the mosaic floor 
of a destroyed i.solated structure, and other intere.stinu- 
features. 

The southern half of the insula contained a good deal of 
open or garden ground, but along its western margin was a 
large house of the courtyard type which ajipears to have 
grown from a simpler nucleu.s. In one part of the original 
house was a large conqiosite liypocaust, and another chamber 
was p('rhaps -d lararium. Several interesting features were 
met with outside the house, including the mosaic floor of a 
destroyed wooden building, and a nimdier of wells and rubbi.sh 
pits. Immediatelj- to the north of the courtyard hou.se were 
uncovered the very perfect foundations of a square temple, 
probably^ of early date. The platform of the podium .still 
letained its floor of red mosaic, while the cella, although robbed 
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of its floor, sliowed the base of tlie broad step or platform for 
the image of tlie deity to whom tlie temple was dedicated. 
Oil and about this wei-e found some of the shattered frag- 
ments of tlie image itself, which was about life-size and of 
stone. All that can at pre.sent be said about it is that the 
figure was bearded and wore apparently a long cloak, and had 
the legs protected by greaves ornamented with lions’ heads. 
A large piece of tlie left hand grasps what seems to be the 
lower end of a cornucopia. 

In addition, there have turned up considerable fragments of 
at least three in.scriptions, finely cut on thin slabs of Purbeck 
marble. One of them has about the beginning the word 
MARTI, which may be .suggestive of the dedication of the 
temple to Mars, of who,se image the fragments found probably 
formed part. Another of the in.scriptions is perhaps even more 
important, since it contains the .significant word CALLEVAE, 
and so places beyond all doubt the identity of the Roman 
town at Silche.ster with the Collevd or Callei'a Aitrehatum of 
the 7th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of the Antonine Itineraries. 

Professor Haverfield congratulated the excavators on 
approaching the end of their labours, which had been con- 
tinuously .successful. The completion next year of the ground 
plan of Cal leva would be a splendid achievement and con- 
siderably help forward the study of Roman Britain. The 
three inscriptions were tantalizing. They seemed to contain the 
same elements but were difficult to restore completely. He 
was inclined to think that each began with a proper name, and 
preferred to read 3Iarti as Martialis, rather than as the name 
of the war-god, which would have been in larger letters than 
the rest. There were references to collati&nes and a collegium 
percgrinoi'um established at Callera ; but though several 
inscriptions mentioning such a collegium had been found in the 
Roman Empire, nothing was known about it. The persons 
named were evidently connected with the guild, and had 
received some privilege recorded on the tablets. The temple 
was a good example of the Roman provincial type ; there were 
many parallels in the Western Empire, some square instead of 
oblong, which, like the three examples found at Silehester, 
differed from the ordinary classical type. The pottery 
covered the whole period of the Roman occupation, and the 
finds in general from Silehester fitted in well with the hypo- 
thesis that the town la.sted well into the fourth century. 
There remained a good deal to be done outside the walls ; as, 
for instance, to discover the character of the area between the 
town walls and the less marked intrenchments, and to fix the 
dates of the town’s growth. He himself recognized an almost 
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square area bounded by insulae 10, 19, 21, 35. whicdi may 
liave been the original area laid out by the lloman.s, wlien 
they gave a town character to the tribal capital. The straight 
line.s of streets seemed not to proceed beyond that area. He 
expected striking result.s from the cemetery or cemeteries 
when located, and pointed out that the .smaller tind.s at 
Silcliester did not come up to expectations; there were veiy 
few brooches and little enamel, but the bulk of such finds would 
come from the interment.s. Hitherto little assi.stance had 
been obtained from stratification, internal evklence being relied 
on for dating ; but the burials at Silchester could be relied 
upon to furni.sh an enormous amount of chronological 
material. 

Mr. Walters called attention to tlie exceptional quality of 
the smallei- tind.s, and noticed a preponderance of earl}- Roman 
objects. Resides the so-calh'd “yamian” there was another 
class of glazed ware represented, which was found in Haul and 
other parts of the Emjji re, the glaze being of metallic character. 
Tliero were also specimens ornamented in the manner of cut- 
glass, probably made at Lezoux in the third century. There 
was a very early piece of imitation Arretine ware, and the 
“ tliumb-pot " might be referred to the middle of the second 
century. Some hard grey ware dated before the Roman 
occupation, and came from Gallia Belgica; it was common 
at Colchester, but rare elsewhere in Rritain. The marbled 
ware, with yellow glaze smeared vith red paint, was made at 
l.a Graufesenque iu the middle of the first century, the .s<ime 
potters’ names occurring on the red ware. 

Dr. McDonald con.sidered the exhibition a remarkable one’ 
and iin ited the attention of the Society to the Xewstead hnds 
now on e.xhibition iu the Museum of Antiquities at Edin- 
burgh. 


Mr. Mill Stephenson said nine pottery vessels had been 
foutrl at the .same level, 13 feet down in a pit, which had all 
through 3 ’ielded fragments of all .sorts. Attempts had often 
been made to take advantage of stratification at Silchester, 
but always without succe.ss. iSometimes a piece of “ Samian ” 
ware was fouiul at the top of an excavation, and other pieces 
of the .same vessel 5 to 13 feet deeper, d’he pottery was 
generally found in a ring on the outer side of a pit ; and as 
the excavation was small, it was exceedingly difficult to 
recover \ essels entire, and they never containe<l anything but 
soil. There were other ves.sels that might be arranged in 
groups as the nine on the table had been, as finds in the .same 


7 . 
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pit had Ijeeii labt-llecl and kept together. Three sides of the 
temple had been examined, but it was just possible that the 
missing portions of the inscribed slaljs would be found on the 
fourth .side. 

Mr. 11e(UXALI> Suith remarked that some of the red Avare 
belonged to types fouml on Pudding-Pan Rock, and one such 
piece was of importance as bearing a German potter's stamp 
((_;ex[AJ-1s . Ji). ,\niong the exhibits were local imitation.s 
in grey ware of lir.-,i century Gaulish red ware ; and the 
groujt of nine aa’AS of special intere.st as comjAi'ising Briti.sh 
and Roman forms, as Avell as a tine vase of coloured ware, 
Avhich recalled specimens found at Koanne and elsewhere in 
France, and elescribed Iry M. Dechelette* a.s pre-Homan. The 
.same close association of Late-Geltic and Roman pottery liad 
lieen found recently in a series of pits at Cobham, ISurrey.t The 
brooches belonged mainly to the tir.st tAvo centuries; and he 
could see little on exhibition that cotild Ije assigned to the 
third century, and practically nothing (T the fourth. A pit 
similaily lined with basket work, presumably pre-Roman, had 
l)een found at Leicester, and Avas illustrateel in Pruar'l in 
2nd S. i. 24.'). 

IMr. Gle.a[[;xt Rei[> .said the same seeds occurred again anel 
again on the site, but there Avas a neAV Lbnbellifer thi.s year 
Avlnch he thought had not groAvn liere hut liad Ireen brought 
over in packing from the continent, perhaps Avith Gaulish 
pottery. None of the specimens .suggested any trade con- 
nexion Avith the Mediterranean or the Rhine district, but many 
pointed to the neighbourhood of P>ordeau.x. 4'lte opium poppy 
had not lieen fotind till recently, and they had to determine 
all specimens Avithout reference to their surroundings. 

The Pi;i;.slliEXT .said there Avas a melancholy satisfaction in 
coming so near the end of a great undertaking such as the 
exjdoration of ,Silchester, but he felt sure that the most 
fascinating part Avas to come, Avhen the cemetery Avas found. 
T1 le full attendance of FelloAvs to liear the tsilcliester report 
3 ’ear hy year was sutHcient proof of the interest taken in the 
Avork, anfl in the absence of the Director. Avho Avas treasurer <if 
the Fund, he thought it fitting to mak(‘ a .special aj>peal for 
snhscriptions toAvards the completion of the programme. 
'I'here Avas material fur a monograjili on the Roman toAVii not 
to be eijualled in or out of Britain. 

In illustration of the paper, Avhich will be printed in 
Arr/uicolujiii, a large inmdjer of objects in bronze, iron, hone, 
and glass, Aessels of pottery, a feAV architectural fragments, 

* JRrn/r ArrlK-ftlo/fit/tt/ . ’Mt] S Nx\i. r.N‘>, j.liitcs V. \i. 

f ArchceoUnjicai Colh'vtwn-s. xxi. 2u2. 
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and a model of tlio temple to .scale made by IMr. J. Cliallenor 
Smith were also exhibited. 

Thanks 'were ordered to be returned for this communica- 
tion. 

Thursday, 25tli June, 1908. 

CHARLES H. READ, Es<p, LL.I), President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors; 

I’l-om tliu Conmiitree of tlir Corliriil^e Kxcaviuuni Fund -Con'topitniu ; lieport 
of -.he Kxe.o.itions ill I'.MiT. S\o. Js'etti-.i^tle-upon-Tine. I'.ius. 

From file .\iitlior : IveyiiJi.im Ahl.ey (a reprint). By Kev. F. W. Weaver. 
F.s,.V. svo. 11 p. I'JtlT. 

Charles Harding Firth, Esq., M.A., LL.D., was admitted 
Fellow. 

In accordance with the Statutc.s, Chapter XIX. § i, notice 
was given of the following propo.sal by the Council of an 
alteration in the Statutes : 

Ch. III. § I. 

For 

“Every person elected a Fellow of the Society .shall 
pav the sum of Eight Guineas for his Admission 
Fee,” 

Fro (I 

“ Every person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 
pay the .sum of Ten Guineas for his Admission 
Fee.” 

The Pres[1)EXT exjilained that the object of the proposed 
chai'ge. which of course w’ould not affect any of the exi.sting 
Fellow.s, was a permanent increa.se in the income of the 
Research Fund by the allocation to it of part of the .Vdmission 
Fees ; but the Council thought that, if passed, the change 
should not be put in force as regards any candidate wliose 
certificate was already susjiended. 

THO.UAS AsHiiV, E.sq., M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A , read a paper 
on the V'illa d’Este at Tivoli, which will be printed in 
Arclidrohujut, 

Horace Sandars, Es<]., F.S.A. , exhibited a reproduction of 
the bust known as the “ Dame d’Elclie ” in the Louvre, Paris. 

Lord Baia'AKRES thought the bust had no feature that was 
not contradicted in some other part of it. From the lesthetic 
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point of view there were paradoxes in it showing that the 
sculptor laid equal stress on essential and unessential points. 
The inouldiug of the lips was tine, but the colouring too 
strong, and no good artist would have allowed the ornaments 
to detract from the features. The jewels were executed with 
care in the Phienician manner, but overbalanced the whole 
composition, and reduced its merits. But for the fibula, he 
would have considered it Plnenician work. The straight and 
lifeless nose was as remarkable as the lips, and agrees with 
the almond-shaped eyes, that have a downward tendency. 
When the nose and lips were compared with the modelling of 
the body, it was impossible to consider all to be the work of 
one artist. There was no modelling of the back or neck, and 
very little seen of the arms. The approximate date was no 
doubt the tliird century but the style reappeared in 

South Italy during the thirteenth century. Tlie inelanclmly 
face and abundant jewellery suggested tlie courtesan, and the 
type must have been ri.'presonted elsewliere. T’he artisr was 
not isolated, hut fi.)llowed and handed on traditions, so that 
further rc'searclies would produce analogon.s exaniple.s, if tlie 
bust were genuine. 

.Mr S.\xi) \i:s in reply .showed on tlu' screen similar sculptures 
of undoulited autlienticitj' from Cerro de los Santos, wbicli lie 
had brought hetbre tlie Society on a previous occasion.* He 
had stM'u aiiotlier examjile in eastern Spain, and the artist 
e\ideiitly followed a tradition, as many of tlie itcspefiaperros 
figures had tlie same arrangement of tlie collar and mitre. 

Tlie l’i:i;sj|)i;xT agreed tliat the bust was a wonderful work 
of art, hut its unique character miglit well arouse suspicion. 
The arguments hroimbt forward were, howe^'er, struimh' in 
favour of its authenticity. In hi.s opinion the overcliarged 
oniaiiieiit liad been riglitlx' interpreted, and agreed with its 
^■oti^ e cliaraeter. The .slemlders reaching almost to tlie ears 
were poorly modelled, and its was not clear wliether the figure 
was seated or .standing, hut the face showed wonderful artistic- 
skill. He looki'd forward to similar di.scoveries in Spain, and 
fully concurred in the date suggested (third century b.c'.). 
The rejiroduetion was creditable to all concerned, and the 
Society appreciated the privilege of e.xamiiiiiig it. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitioii.s. 

The Ordinary Wt etings of tlie Society were then adjourned 
to Thursday, 9bth November. 


* Archfinihuj'ut, lx. 81 , 82 . 
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Thursday, 26th Xovember, 1908. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donor.s : 

From Itev. H. V. le Ba' : 

(1) The ancient ref<hter of North Elmhani. Norfolk. 15118 to 1631. Tran- 
scrilied liy A. G. Eegge. 8vo. Norwieli. 18.s.s. 

(2) Ancient chiirclnvarcleii'’ aciounr> in the parish of North F.hnham, 1539 
to 1577. With notes by A. G. Legge. 4to. Norwich, 1891. 

From the Author ; — Liverjiool in the reign of Queen Anne. 1795 and 1708. from 
a rate as-essment hook of the town and parish. By Henry Beet, F.S.A. 
8vo. I.iverpool, 1908. 

From the Author : — Screens and galleries in English churches. By Francis 
Bond. 8vo. ( t.xford, 199.8. 

From the Author Some notes on the gold aimill.i found in Grimty Fen, 
together with Mr. Isaac Deck's original account of its iliscovery in 1844. 
By the Baron Ton Hugel, M.A. .8vo. Cambihlge. 1907. 

From L, L. Duncan, INq.. il.'V'.O.. F.S.A. ■ — Charlton, near Woohvich. Kent. 
Full and complete copies of all the inscriptions in the old parish church and 
churchyard, etc. By L. M. May. Svo. I.ondou, 1998. 

Fiom the Author .- The Arretine v.isa in the Cambridge Archiuolugical 
Museum. By H. B. IV alters. 8vo. n.p. n.d. 

From the Author, Ihibert Day. Esej , F.S.A. ; 

(1) A short sketch of the North Coik llegimeiit of Militia, raised 1793, 
disbanded 19(1,8. gyo. n.p. n.d. 

(.2) (111 the silver communion jdate in the I’realq terian Church, Frince's 
Street. Cork. .8yo. n.p. n.d. 

(3) Siher hall-marked medal of the Irish Brigade, 1798-9. .8vo. n.p. n.d. 

From ,1 . Fierpont Morg.rn, Esq, : — Cuneiform inscriptions. Chaldean, Babylonian, 
and Assyrian collections contained in the lihiary ot J. Fierpont Mitrgan. 
Catalogued by Key. C. II. IV. .lohns. 12mo. New V'ork, 1998. 

From the Author : — Notes on "Danes’ Skins. By 11. St. George Gray. 8vo. 
n.ii. 1908. 

From Ket . F. \\ . M eaver. F.S.A. ; Aiiecdota tlxoniensia. The chronicle of 
.lohn of "Worcester, 111.8-11 10. being the continuation of the ('hriniico/i ex 
Chronwi.i ot Florence ot IVoicester. Edited hv J. B. H. IVeaver. 4to. 
( ixtonl, 1908, 

From F. (t. Hilton I’rice, Es(j.. Director: — A catalogue of the Figyptian 
antic|uities in the possession ot E. G. Hilton Frice, Dir. S.A. Vol. II." 4to. 
Loudon, 1998. 

VOL. XXII. 2 A 
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Fruiii the Autbnr : — Le^ stations laciistres d'Eiiropeaux ages de la pierre et da 
hiouze. Fill Uobert Mimro. 8\o. Finis, lb08. 

From the Aiirhor : — Note'. the parish of Burtou in Wiiial. By F. C. Beuzley. 

F.S.A. Svi). Lnerpool, lyoS. 

From the Editor The parish legUter of ifuston. in the county of Leicester, 
foj. the veal*' lol)l-17oU. Edited by T. M. Blagg. F.S.A. 8vo. Newark. 
FJits. 

From the Author: — Notes on the eaitogriq>hy of the counties of England and 
AValc'. Bv H. G. Fordhain. 8vo. HeithuuL llMjS. 

From the Author, T. 11. B. (iiahaiu. Ksi]. * 

(1) CromwelFs Mlver Coinage. 8vo. London, llHisi. 

The re-(.oinage oJ 8v«». London. 11" 

From L. F. Sahmann. E^q. : — Second report of the Fe\en';ey Excavation Com- 
mittee. tor the se<i''»»n UH)7-iyn^. Nvo. Loudon, 1^08. 

From the Uo\al Soi-iety of Noichcrn Antiquaries : — De Danske liiinenuiides- 
luieiker. i. i, fol. Copenhagen. ISibLF.niS. 

From the Author. G. Montagu Benton, E^p : 

(1) (hi stone cortins and -keletoii' distweied at Thetford. Norfolk, Syo. 

u p. I Dos. 

(2) ( )n a foiirt<‘ench*centurv wall-painting in Lolw<»rth church, representing 
the incredulity of St. Thomas. 8vo. n p. n.il. 

From the Author : — Supplement to Bibli‘»graphia Jamaiceri'is. By F. Cundall, 
F.S.A. svo. Kingston. Jamaica. F.mjs. 

Fiom the Author: — I'lie Libraiies of London: a guide tor students. By 
Kcgiiuild A. Bye. 8\o London, iyo8. 

Fnaii the Author : Nhuc" historical and ir.ulitional to aicompauy a pedigree of 
the lamily ot Hou^'‘emayne du Boulay. By J. T. 11 dii Boulay. 4io. 
Wiiicliestei, IhOs, 

From W. il. Bii baut^on. Esq.. M.A.. F S.A. ; 

(1) Ardueological stmlieN <»n the two inaijor" of Foubburne and Newgate 
Stieet. BibhopC Hathelil. By -L '.V. ('.irlile. ^vo. Tleiofoid. n.d. 

(2) The Saxon window in Mugginton (.luireh. By F. 11. Currey and liev. 
.1. ('. Cox. Svo. 11 p. I'.ioH. 

From the Author : Dr. Walter I!a\ ley and In'* woi k-^, lo2'.t-15!(2. By JJ’Arcy 
Fower. Svo. London, l‘.n>7. 

From the Author : The eirele in South Afriean myth By Profesaor 7L 11. L. 
Schwaiv, F.G.s. Svo. Chipe Town. F.Mts, 

From the ^Vuthor. ivev. ( >. J. IJeichel. F.S.A. ■ 

(1) Tlie hundied of lla\ toi in the time ol Te'ta de hJevil, 1244. Svo. 

11. p. I'.MlS, 

(2) Twenty-first rept»rt ol the Comiiiittee on Devonshire Yeibal)>roviucialisms. 

S\<j, n.]i, FJos, 


The i'ollowiiig were ti'liiiitted Fellows : 

Rev. Edmxind Carles Hopper, TI.A. 
William Thomas Lancaster, Esp. 
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Notice vas given of a Ballot for the election of a Member 
of Council in the room of Sir John Evans, K.C.B., on Thursday, 
3rd December, and that Edwin Hanson Ere.shtield, Esq., M.A., 
had been recommended by the Council for ,such election. 

The President referred to the lo.ss which the Society had 
sustained by the death of Mr. Ceorge Edward Fox. He was 
not only a distinguished arclueologist who had made the 
architectural anil other remain.s of Koman Britain his 
especial study, but a man of charming manner and amiable 
disiiosition. 

Mr. P. Carlyon Britton inquired if the President could 
explain why the Society of Antiquaries was not represented 
officially on the Ro^uil Commission on Historical Monuments 
for England. 

The President replied that there liad been some corres- 
pondence on this point, which had caused dissati.sfaction 
among many of the Fellows. In conjunction with the Royal 
Academy and the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Society had sent a letter to the Prime Minister asking for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate and 
preserve the ancient iiKjnuments of England. This letter 
could not be traced, but a copy was subseijuently sent and 
duly acknowledged. Shortly before the names of the Com- 
missioners were published, the President had lieard that the 
authorities of a number of institutii.ms had been asked to 
submit tlie names of representatives to serve on the Commis- 
sion, and that they had in accordance with that request made 
their own selections. On the appe-arance of the list, it seemed 
proper to call a special meeting of the Council of this Society, 
to consider what line tlie Society was to take witli regard to 
the appointment and constitution of the Comniissicm. The 
matter was discu.ssed, and a letter written to the Prime 
Minister pointing out that, whereas other societies of less 
prominence and less antiquity were represented directly on 
the Commission, the Society of Anti(piaries, the mother 
Societ}' of this country, was not officially represented, ]\Ir. 
Asijuith’s argument was curious and did not a])peal to the 
Council, The Society of Antic piarie.s, he contended, w'as so 
distinguished a liody that anyone could select representatives 
from it without consulting tlie Society itself. Other societies 
were cjuite unknown to 3Ir. Ascjuith, and were therefore 
invited to submit representative names. The Council’s reply 
pointed out that of the four Fellows of this Society ajipointed 
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Comiiiissioner.s, two represented other l^odies, and none could 
be considered as representing the Society, as he had not 
been formally nominated, ilr. As(£uith finally replied that he 
saw no reason to make any change, and pointed out that it 
was unusual to consult anybody in appointing a Royal Com- 
mission. It therefore remained for this Society to decide on 
its line of action, in view of the fact that a Commission had 
been appointed principally at its instigation. Though the 
Conmiission was not entirely to our liking, it was not dignified 
for the Society to hold back now that its composition was 
finally settled ; and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Council that the Society .should loyally support the Commi.s- 
sion. He hoped and expected that the Society would endorse 
that opinion, and render all the assistance in its power. 

Dr. Alfred C. Frvei;, F.S.A., read a paper on the Wooden 
Monumental Effigies of England and Wale.s. As far as can be 
a.scertained there are ninety-three .such effigies in this country, 
distributed over twenty-six counties. The greater proportion 
represent military personages, but there are as many as 
twenty-four ladies, as well as one judge, tliree laymen, an 
archbishop, and three i)riests ; while two of the effigies also 
have cadavers. Authentic records exist of at least twenty- 
two other wooden effigie.s which have been destroyed. 

Mr. E. S. IbHOR eongi-atulated the author on liis tabulation 
of wooden effigies, and remarked on the utility of 2 )hotography 
for such purposes. This kind of arclueologieal work was 
much more advanced abroad than in England. The art of 
effigy-sculpture pa.s.sed from one strict convention to another 
eijually strict through a period of free sculpture. The first 
was the hieratic ccmvention of religious use, the la.st was that 
of commercial use ; but in the interval tlie artist was free and 
untrammelled, and produced the best effigie.s existing. Some 
of the highest sculptural art in England was produced between 
1280 and 1-J.50. Ihe author had shown some scepticism, but 
had freely accepted some of the proposed identifications. The 
genealogist s(anetimes went too fur in identifying sucli effiffies 
from records, and leaped from po.ssibilities t(j probabilities. 
After 1450 most of the effigies with inscriptions and certain 
of the bishops could be identified, as could the effigy of John 
Gower in the cathedral church (jf youthwark. Tins la.st was 
not included in the paper, though the head and feet are 
certainly of wood. He could not belie\e that these effio-ies 
were intended to be portraits, as many of them had the same 
features, yome of the royal effigie.s might be true portraits, 
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but Henry III. and the wife of Eichard 11. were nothino- but 
ideal represeiitation.s. Tliat of Queen Philippa was possibly 
the only portrait-effiyy in England. 

Lord Balcarres inquired the rea.son for carving these 
effigies in wood. The importance of some of the subjects 
precluded any idea of economy, nor was the question of statics 
an important one in this connection. He thought that the 
effigies did not all belong to one class and were not carved for 
the same purpose. The IVestininster example was not an 
effigy at all, but simply a basis for brass plates ; and some 
others were merely foundations for ges.so or wax modelling. 
The second and more important group was composed of self- 
contained works of art, the best example being that at Much 
Marcle, Herefordshire ; and this group comprised actual 
portrait figures. There was a good deal of variety in the 
series of heads shown on the screen in illustration of the 
paper. 

Mr. Hope also regaided the use of wood by wealthy 
families as a curious fact. It was interesting to compare 
the wooden effigies at Brancepeth, co. Durham, with the 
neighbouring sepulcliral monuments of alabaster, and he 
suggested that tlie wooden figures were models or templets 
submitted by the alabaster-workers before beginning on the 
more precious material. The turrets of King’s College chapel 
at Cambridge were actuall v set up iii wood on approval before 
being reproduced in stone as they are to-day. Now that the 
wooden effigies had been tabulated, attention might be turned 
to the monuments of Purbeck marble which needed similar 
treatment. 

The President regarded the paper as an excellent example 
of wliat the new Koyal Commi.ssion would have to do in 
regard to the monuments of this country. We could assume 
that most, if not all, of the admirable series described in the 
paper were of English work ; and such monuments should 
tiguT’e in the album of English art that had already been 
suggested to the Society. Specimens existed abroad, such as 
the figure of a bishop of the late fourteenth century at 
Burgos, Spain ; and as the bishop was an Englishman, it was 
possible that the effigy was exported, as the alabasters 
certainly were. Whether the effigies represented the features 
of the deceased with anj" exactitude was a (piestion, but the 
bolder carvings were evidently intended to do so. Tlie 
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similarity, however, was only conventional, and they could 
not be considered portraits in our sense of the term. 

Dr. Fryer’s paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communi- 
cation. 


Thursday, 3rd December, 1908. 

CHAELES HERCULES READ, Escp, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts wci-e announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to tlie donors : 

From the Couupil of rhe TIu"Henot Society of Lomlon : 

Piiijlicctions of the Societo arohcolopiqnc et hi.storique tie hi Charente. 
viz. ; 

Bulletin 1S4.--1$.S9. Svo. 

Bulletin ami ^lemoires 1.S92-1904. Svo, 

Table generale 184.5-190O. Svo. 

Annexe Bulletin 1890-1S91. Cimetierc d'Herpes : FouiIle< et Collection 
I’ll. J )elamaiii. fol. 

Annexe Bulletin ile 1897. J.e Tremor Liturgique tie Cherves en Angou- 
niois. Bar. X. Barhier de iront.nilt. fol. 

Le Tre-or lies piecen Angoumoitines ineclites on rares. Tome II. 

isi::. 

From the Vikinv Clnb ; 

(1) Saga Book of the Viking Clnb. Vol. I. part ii., vol, II. parts ii. and 
iii.. vols. III. IV. anil V. Svo. London, 1.89G-19U8. 

(2) Orkney and Shetland Old-lore. Nos. 1-S. Svo. London, 1907-1908. 

(H) Kuins of the Saga Time. Bv Thorsteinn Erlingsson. Svo. London, 
1899. 

There was laid upon the table tlio A?iftp/(ruirr/’u/7n ad tifium 
fcrlrxKiP iS.S'. Co><riiaf ft Da iniaiii. a, magniticent larg-e folio 
Italian manuscriiit of late fifteenth-century work, lately 
bequeathed to the Society by Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., F.S.A. 
It contains a number of superb illuminations purporting to 
be the work of Andrea TIantegna and his son Francesco, and 
other decorations by Jacopo de Mantua. 

Notice was given that the Ordinary Meeting of Thursday, 
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10th December, -vYouhl be made special at 8.4.5 p.m. for the 
consideration of the suggested alteration in the statutes pro- 
posed by the Council on 24th June and laid before the Society 
on 25th June last. 

The following were admitted Fellows: 

Rev. Robert Henry Lathbury, II. A. 

Duncan Grant Warrand, Esq., M.A. 

Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 

Sir Edward W. Brabrook, C.B., and William Page, Esq., 
were nominated scrutators of the Ballot for the election of 
a Member of Council in the room of Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., deceased. 

Jesse Marlow, Esq., exhibited a series of antiquities dis- 
covered at Desborough, Northants, on which Mr. Reginald 
Smith read the following notes : 

“ During the past three years the excavation of ironstone 
by the Desborough Co-operative Society has brought to light 
a number of early remains, as well as four wells of early date 
in the formation of which advantage ha.s been taken of natural 
clefts in the rock. They were about 20 feet from the surface 
and passed through the Northampton sand (in which the iron- 
stone occurs) to the lias clay. Mr. Jesse Marlow, secretary of 
the Co-operative Society, was good enough to show me over 
the ground recently, and to point out the approximate sites of 
the discoveries ; but the nature of the work precludes any 
systematic exploration, and it is a misfortune that nothing 
was noticed in association with the principal exhibit, a late 
Celtic bronze mirror that rivals the well-known specimen 
found at Birdlip, Gloucs. 

Desborough has already produced some remarkable Anglo- 
Saxon jewellery, glass and bronze vessels (now in the British 
Museum) which were found near the junction of two fields 
numbered 81 and 129 on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey map 
xxiv. 7, at the east end of the town.* The recent discoveries, 
however, were made at various points in the southern portion 
of field No. 62, which is high ground at the we.st end of the 
town overlooking a small valley, and now being dotted with 
houses. The Co-operative Society possesses an unusually 
large cinerary urn of the late Bronze Age, 18 inches 

3>etails of this and earlier finds at l)e<boruu,ii'h are given in Vicfoi'fa 
HUtory of i. 21^7 (fig. 2 on eolourt-d plate). 
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higli and 11 1 inches across tlie mouth, now restored and 
mounted in an iron frame. It was found inverted over burnt 
human bones, and the overhanging lip is peculiar in having- 
horizontal lines incised in sets of six, measuring 6 to 7 inches 
in length, whereas the liorizontal lines between the lip and 
shoulder are continuous Another urn of this type was found 
ill fragments along with cremated bones. 

A ‘ food-\’essel ■' of (jrdinarv type (fig. 1 ), but of somewhat 
coarse workmanship, with zigzag inci.sions round the lip, may 
date from the middle of the Bronze Age, as many specimens 
belong to a time before the introduction of cremation.* 



Fill. 1. niiiiNZt: .\m; • nion \ i.'-si.r. " misiioiiorcui. xohthants. (i.) 

Several ([iierns came from this site, some imperfect and 
othci's showing signs of hard wear. They vary in diameter 
from 13 to Jo inches, and are made of a hard gritty sand- 
stone not found in the neigh hourhooil. (^liierns were found in 
considerable numbers when the early British pits within the 
earthwork of Hunsbury, near Xorthampton, were cleai-ed out 
under the .superintendence of Sir Henry Drydeipt and the 
ditt’ereiice between British and Koman examples is well shown 
1)\’ finds at 3[el;uidia ('astle, near Manchester.!: 

* Jh onzf’ Aiir ]». 4 k 

t" Jii'piirt of .[ssooNfftvI Sodt^f/p'! xviii. 01. 

+ CTiOjiort f«»r pO. Pi'»0"*^orR. S. ( 'yniwav. plates opp. 

I'P ^ 




>roi'. L'lul S. Vol. X.KII. 
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Eoug-h potteiy rings (fig. 2) with an outside diameter of 4 to 5 
indies and iiole of 1-^ indi were also found ; and tlie fact that 
some are worn a.s if by the friction of a cord on the inner 
side ,* confirnrs the view that these rings were used as loom 
weights to stretch the warp threads on an upright loom. In 
thellritisli Museum are specimens so worn from Leadenhall 
Street, London : Grantchester, Cambs. : and Macclesfield, 
Cheshire ; and one is illustrated full-size by Artis {JJui'ohrivue, 



Fii;. 2. CLAY RINGS. PROBABLY I.OO-M-WKIGHTS. DESEOROUGH, NOKTH.YNTS. ( 


pi. 29, fig. fi). Other clay weights probably used in the .same 
way are of pyramidal or cylindrical form. 

An interesting bronze brooch 2 inches long, with bilateral 
spiral spring all in one piece, is a late example of La Tme III. 
type, and is reserved for illustration with the bronze mirror as 
being contemporary. The pottery includes two specimens of 
Eoman fabric that have certain Late-Celtic features. The 

* As sjiEciiiien from British camj» at (’ar-'lialton. Surrey, fiirured in Jonryi. 
R. Authrop. Jn^t, x.s. viii. 
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complete vase is of liard dark-grey ware witli lattice-pattern 
on the slioulder (fig. 4), anil liotli have a raised cordon on the 
neck. Another vase (fig. 6), originallv 54 inches high, is of 
thin brown ware with scroll-work in white slip, resembling a 
Castor specimen,* and di.mbtless from the same factory. The 
other Roman pieces are commonplace, but two fragments of a 
buff-ware vase showing a liroad band of painted splashes in 
brown were probably made at Castor, near Peterborough. 

Two Anglo-Saxon vases (fig. 7), doubtle.ss from a grave, but 
accessory wssels (not cinoraiy urns), are of the usual form for 
plain pottery, almost globular, of blackish ware not made on 


•Si- 



Fi". 0. CASTclK-W.VKi; V.\sE. DL^BdKOruH. XOHTHAM'S. 

the wheel. Other examples have been found in Northants, 
also in the neighbouring counties of Leicester and Rutland. 

The remaining Anglo-Saxon specimen is ([uite exceptional 
in this country, and is in excellent jireservation. It consists of 
a hollow sih er necklet 5| indies in diameter, ipiite plain, and of 
round section tapering towards the ends which are joined by 
a slip-knot. Another necklet of silver with slip-knot fastening 
was recently found at Ijiswich in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
of the sixtli century, but was of uniform thickness and 
carried an amber bead.f One was found in the reputed grave 
of Theodoric, King of the (loths (died 451) at Pouan, Troj^es, 

Artis. Jjurohri n/r. |il. xlv. tig. '2 : th<* vuh* U'semble’^ fig. 1. plate li. 
t Froc. xiii. jtl. iv. fig. p. fi : Fnicfed) iitjsi. xxi. 244. 
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Dept. Aube ; and another at Goldberg, near Liegnitz, Sile.sia. 
The area of their distribution is said to comprise Perm and 
Kertch in Russia, Eoumania, Hungary, Galicia, East Germany, 
and Scandinavia.”* 

Dr. Laver said that all the Es.sex mirrors had been found 
in cremated burials : cists were unknown as there was no stone 
in the county. In the Roman period tiles were used for pro- 
tecting interments. He had heard of another mirror in Essex, 
now lost, that he was tiying to trace. Mr. Mayer’s specimen 
was probably obtained from Roach Smith, and therefore may 
also have come from the neighbourhood of Colchester. 

The President remarked that the surmises of the late 
Sir Wollaston Franks were being continually justified by 
research and di.scoveiy. It was to him we owed the term 
“ Late-Celtic,” which was adopted in spite of the elder Linden- 
schmit’s contention that these remains were Etruscan. Celtic 
art had its highest development in our islands, and mirrors 
such as those exhibited were not found elsewhere. 

Mr. Smith’s paper on the Late-Celtic mirror found at 
Desborough will be printed in Arrhaeologia. 

O. G. Knapp, Esq., exhibited, through the Secretary, a large 
iron nail found near the earthwork called Cranboime Castle, 
in Cranborne parish, Dorset ; and an iron “ currencv-bar ” of 
the early British period found with many others within the 
earthwork on Meon Hill, Glouce.ster.shire, 1824. 

Mr. Reginald Smith remarked that “ The iron nail, though 
of commonplace appearance, gained in interest wlien compared 
with others found in Belbury Camp, an earthwork about 13 
miles di.stant, at Higher Lychett, near Poole Harbour in the 
same county. The finds in that camp might all be of the pre- 
Roman period, and some at any rate were of Late-Celtic work- 
manship. They had been admirably illustrated and described 
in Archaeologlaf and a citation from Cassar’s Commen- 
taries, iii. 13, which gave a plausible explanation of the.se 
iron nails, might well be repeated : ‘ This state (of the Veneti, 
a Gauli.sh tribe at the mouth of the Loire) has fai- the most 
ample authority in all the .sea coast of those regions, because 
the Veneti have very many ships with which they have 
been used to sail to Britain, and also exceed the other 
nations in knovdedge and use of navigation Their 

* Zcltsclu'ift fiir Enniohuiie. lUOr), 4^0 (with fig.)- 
t Vol. xlvui. 11 T). phite vi. 
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ships were built and equipped in tins manner : the keels some- 
what flatter than those of oiir sliips, so as the more easily to 
deal with the shallows and the ebb-tide .... the benches 
made of planks a foot wide, fixed together with iron nails as 
thick as a thumb ; and the anchors fastened to iron chains 
instead of ropes.’ 

All iron anchor 41, feet long with chain attached was 
actually found in Eelbury Camp, also a number of iron nails 
It or 7 inches long about the thickue.ss of a thumb. The 
specimen exhibited is of precisely the same description, 
measuring 7 inches long and f incli .scpiare below the liead, 
which is 14 inch wide ; and though Cranborne Casth' is 
some distance from a port, it is interesting to liave this clue 
to the date of what would otlierwise be a nondescript tind. 
Ur. Knapp states that he got it some years ago out of the 
bank in a ‘ shallow excavation wliieli was being made for 
gravel, about 2 or 3 feet below the surface. The earthwork 
is a small round fort on tlie top of a hill, called Saxon by 
tlie local antiquaries, u’ith traces of a larger enclosure adjoin- 
ing but rather lower, within which the gravel was being 
worked. There is a lot of ironstone here, and the local 
authorities say there wm-e Roman ironworks on the spot.’ 

The (jther exhibit may now, I think, be described as a 
‘currency-bar’ without begging the question, though such 
bars have gone under several names in recent times. In 1905 
I was able to lay before the Society statistics which suggested 
three denominations of these bars, the .standard weights being 
in the proportion of 1, '2, and 4. It was not, however, till 
Octob<'r last that I came acro.ss actual .sjK'cimens from Meon 
Hill in the Ashmolean Uuseuni, and the exhibition this 
evening gives me the opportunity of adding details of the.se 
and other finds to the li.st already published in Proceedings* 

The present specimen (jf what may be regarded as the iron 
money of the Britons in ( tesar's day is believed by Ur. 
Knapp, in a letter to the iSecretaiy, to belong to the hoard of 
nearly 400 specimens found buried in the camp on Ueon Hill, 
(doucs., in 1824. and often referred to since. t xVbout 20 
were sold at the IIoningtoTi Hall .sale in the spring of 1907, 
but nearly all of these were taken down into Slickleton and 
worked up into horse-shoes, etc. by the village blacksmith. 
The example on exhibition measures 2tSj inches in length, 
including the handle of 2 inches, while the breadth of the 

' 2ii<l Serif*''. x\. 1 >*2. 

f G. B. Art hnroJ(uj\ctn Jlamlhovl; of (ilohCf^., }>. HG ; Skelton, . I 

Armonr at (ioodrn-h pi. xlv. ti«r. . Win. SnurhS Dlvfionanj o1 Oreeh 

and Boman A nt i/pi A n-s. untlrr 
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blade before it begins to taper to the point i.s | inc-b. Its 
weight is approximately 101- ounces avoirdupois, and is well up 
to the presumed standard table) ; but the same cannot be 
said of four specimens from the same site (and probably the 
same hoard) now preserved at Oxford. Tlieir weights have 
been kindlj? communicated to me by Mr. Leeds, who states 
that one specimen is evidently imperfect; it is therefore omitted 
from the table, but clearly belongs to the same denomina- 
tion, its present weight being 2,107 grains (136'8 grammes), 
its length 19|- inches, and average width of blade f inch 
This specimen, like the heaviest of the three others, bears 
traces of wood in the .socketed handle, as though a peg had 
been inserted for convenience in handling Though varying 
somewhat in length, the three at Oxford are practical!}" of the 
same width, and all have the handle formed by bending in 
the edges in the manner shown by the lightest specimen illus- 
trated in Proceedings* though the other end tapers gently 
to a round point. The surprising feature of the trio is, how- 
ever, their weight, which gives us a new denomination for 
iron currency-bars, and incidentally confirms tlie view already 
taken of tlie early British weight system. Though the 
individual weights vary, their total is 7,222 grains (4(19 
grammes), which gives an average weight of 2,407 grains 
(loG’3 grammes), approximately 20 grains above the presumed 
standard for this new denomination, i.e. half the smallest 
denomination previously known. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. T. IV. Colyer, of Reading 
Museum, I am able to add the weights of ten more specimens 
from the same hoard of 394 on Meon Hill, courteously com- 
municated by Mr. T. E. Hodges, to whom some of those de- 
scribed belong. Those included in the table are practically 
complete, and though varying in weight, have an average of 
2,331 grains (151 grammes), which is only .54 grains short of 
the presumed standard of 2,385 grains ( 1.54 grammes.) IVhen 
new they must therefore have been of surprising accuracy in 
the mass ; and it may justly be concluded that the raw material 
for a certain round number was weighed against a standard, 
and then made into bars w'hich were not weighed separately 
but roughly estimated by the blacksmith. All of this de- 
nomination were about ’ inch thick and much rusted, the 
blade tapering from about | inch in width to 1 inch : and a 
few have, like those at (I.xford, remains of wood in the 
socket which forms the handle. The reason for this addition 
is not obvious. One broken and imperfect specimen in the 


2iul XX. Ibl. 
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list is in Reading Museum and now weighs 1,268 grains (82 
grammes) ; and Mr. Hodges sends details of six other im- 
perfect specimens apparently of half-unit weight, as well as 
part of a larger bar H inch wide and an iron spear-head 
54 inches long and Ig^ inch wide, weighing G56 grains. All 
were disposed of at the Honington Hall sale, and passed into 
various hands. From the same .source I learn that a handle of 
the same small size is preserved in Worcester Museum, 
labelled as coming from Littleton, a village in the Avon 
Valley, near Evesham. 

The bars found on IMeon Hill are stated in more than one 
account to have had an average length of 33 inches, which is 
hardly corroborated by the specimens now identified. The 
average length of tlie smallest size is under 23 inches, while 
the specimen exhibited by Mr. Knapp is 28^ inches. A length 
of 33 inches suggests the denominathm most frequently found 
(about 22 ounces), but is still about 3 inches more than the 
average of the 23 others I have been able to examine. A some- 
what more serious discrepancy is found in the weights of live 
specimens which Mr. Willis Bund kindly found for me in the 
museum of Malvern College. The discowry of two hoards of 
150 bars each on the east side of the 4Ialvern Hills between 
Great Malvern and the Wyche has been already’ recorded, but 
these appear to be the only survivors, and I owe particulars 
of them to the courtesy’ of Rev. Henry Foster and Mr. Douglas 
Berridge, both of Malvern College. The average length of 
these live is 22 ( inches, the breadth 0’8 inch, and thickness 
just under j inch. 

It will be observed that while the first Malvern bar in the 
li.st is 14 ounces below the standard, the remaining four are 
each about 3^ ounces .short of the true weight, and the 
deficiency' does not seem in the present case due to rust. The 
average of the four lighter bars is 3,230 grains, and six of 
these would amount to 19,380 grains or ajjproximately' the 
weight of the heaviest denomination (19,080 grains). It is 
conceivable that a mass of iron weighing about 44 ounces 
avoirdupois was divided into six bars imstead of two, four, or 
eight, but even this desperate hypothesis would not account 
for the heavier specimen from the site, and is totally at 
variance with the British weight system as indicated by 
all other known specimens. A more likely explanation is 
that the blacksmith in dividing the mass was less accurate 
than usual, and was content to keep only’ the average weight 
of a large number up to tlie standard. 

Another currency’-bar .seems to have been found durino- 
the exca\ation in 1894 of Ly’neham barrow, Oxfordshire, 
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about 4 miles south of Chipping Norton and 30 yards from 
the Burford main road. The iron ‘ sword ’ was not connected 
with any burial in this long barrow, which contained human 
remains of the Neolithic and Saxon periods ; but was found in 
fragments 2 feet below the surface, near the monolith that 
marked the north-eastern summit of the barrow. When 
pieced together it measured 20 inches, and seems to have been 
fairly perfect, as Sir Wollastoji Franks identified it as ‘ an 
ingot or bar to be made into swords, perhaps of Late-Celtic 
date.’* Other bars are tlius de.scrilied by him in Hurai 
Femlfx, and Roach Smith lield tlie .same view as to their use ; 
but though the identification is certain enough, there is nothincf 
to guide us to the weight or denomination of this specimen, 
20 inches being \'erv short even for tlie lightest series. 

A few more particulars are recorded of a find at Holne 
Chase, near Ashburton, Devon, though I have been unable to 
trace any of the specimens. One is said to have been pre- 
sented by Mr. G. W. Ormerod in 1871 to the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn .Street, but tliere is no official 
record of the donation. In 1873 Colonel P. F. S. Amery men- 
tioned the find in a paper on the earthwork in Holne Chase, 
and accepted their interpretation as currency -bars in a .second 
paper read to the Dex'onshire As.sociation in 1906. f ‘In 
1870 Sir Bourchier M rey s gamekeeper, while digging out a 
rabbit from rocks between the camp and the River jjart on 
the West side, came upon about a dozen fiat iron bars packed 
together on a fiat stone with another stone laid on the top, the 
whole embedded in peat earth among the roots of oak coppice. 
The bars resembled In-avy spear-heads, were 24 inches lono- 
and 2 inches broad, tapering slightly to a fiat point at one end, 
while the other was bent round as if to receive a shaft or form 
a handle. Unfortunately the man broke most of the bars 
again.st the rocks, but carried two or three back to the house.’ 

In the Bucks County Tlu.seum ;it Aylesburv is a currenc}'- 
bar marked ‘Thames,’ which the Curator, IMr.' Edwin Hollis, 
informs me probably belonged to the .Seebohm collection. It 
has an average width of H inch, and its handle is formed like 
those of the heaviest specimens known, j which are double its 
own weight. Unlike, many of the .specimens it is well over- 
weight, being more than 1 ounce avoirdupois in excess of the 
standard 22 ounces. The only other find of the sort in the 
Thames was at Maidenhead, and of the bundle of seven or 
eight at least two were of the highest denomination. It 

ProreedliKis, 2nd S. xv. 410. 

t Tran.^. Dervnsh ire Jaw., vi. (1S73-1). 2(14 ; xxxviii. (1‘JOt;), 370. 

J Cf. Procet'dintj.s. 2nd S. xx. ISI, luweJ fi^iruie. ’ 
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is conceivable, but unlikely, that the Aylesbury specimen 
belonged to that series^ and consequently a second Thames 
find is indicated. 


iSoPPLEMEXTAJtY LlsT OF IkOX CuRREXCY-BaES. 

Specimens of hulf-tniif weight (presumed standard being 
2,385 grains = 154 87 grammes, or about 5| ounces avoirdu- 
pois) : 


Meon Hill. Gloues. 

Length. 

297 inches 

(i rains. 

2,043 

Gnimnies. 

171 

» 

■>V 1 

-04 ,, 

2,130 

138 

,, 

24 i „ 

2,447 

158 


21 

2,188 

142 


■27i „ 

2,844 

185 

" 'J 

25.', „ 

2.844 

185 


24“ „ 

2,025 

170 

„ 

21 

2,510 

163 


19,[ „ 

2,297 

149 


21 

1,909 

128 


18.', 

2,297 

149 


18 „ 

1,7.50 

113 

n 3’ 

18i „ 

1,750 

113 

Sjjecimeiis of unit we 

ght (presumed standard being 4, 

grain.s — 309 74 gramme.s 

, or about 1 1 

ounces 

avoirdupois) 

Meon Hill, Gloucs. 

Lcngtl). 
2 .Sj inches 

G ram.'. 

4,593 

Grammes. 

299 

Malvern, Worc.s. 

22 

4,142 

209 

• 1 " 

23 !! 

3,372 

219 


224 

3,203 

208 

,, 

231 'i 

3,218 

209 

,, 

214 ., 

3,120 

203 


Specimen of (hnil>[r weight (presumed standard being 9,540 
grains = (Jl9'4 grammes, or about 22 ounces avoirdupois): 

Grains. Grammes. 

River Thames 19| inches 10,102 650 

A few words may be added with regard to the denomina- 
tions of the coinage, which was contemporary with the bar-cur- 
renc\' and partly conterminous, but was evidently centred in the 
south-eastern part of England, where the iron currency has 
not yet been traced. The bronze coinage, which is generally 
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believed to be later than the Julian invasion, is of three 
weights, about 17, 34, and 68 grains, that is in the same pro- 
portion of 1, 2, 4 as the iron currency -bars. It is, however, 
unlikely that iron and bronze belonged to the same weight 
system, as the silver and gold weights are quite distinct from 
the bronze, though agreeing wdth each other. The gold stater 
averaged about 84 grains and the quarter-stater of 21 grains 
was approximately of the same weight as the silver piece. 
The lowe.st iron denomination is equivalent in weight to 35 
of the heaviest bronze coins, but the bars were less likely to 
be based on that standard than on the earlier gold and silver 
standard ; and there is no obvious relation between 84 grains 
and the lowest iron weight of 2,385 grains. Troy weight is 
known to be of great antiquity, and we may conclude that 
from early British times gold and silver have had a special 
system of weights, but there is still considerable confusion in 
the British weight standards of the period. Kecent discoveries 
at Melandra Castle, Glossop, have in part confirmed the Celtic 
standard of the currency -bars, as several leaden weights 
coiT'espond almost exactly with various fractions of the pre- 
sumed unit of 4,770 grains. These are set out in detail by 
Professor Conway,* * * § whose remarks are based on the researches 
of Mr.Tliomas Mayof Warrington, wiio has published two papers 
on the subject.f The lowest denomination from Melandra is 
140 8 grains, whicli represents -4,- of the unit, or 149 grains, 
but even this seems independent of the coin standards ; nor do 
the Eoman weights found on the same site afford any assistance. 
Other possible examples of the Celtic standard have been 
found at Charterhouse on the Mendips,! and Professor 
Haverfield§ found the weights of three in Taunton Museum 
to be 3 ounces, 5^ ounces, and 11 ounces avoirdupois, which 
agree fairly well with the currency-bars. 

Finally, there seems no obvious connexion between the 
currency-bars and the British Bronze Age weight system 
deduced from gold bracelets and ‘ring-money’ by Prof. Ridge- 
way in his Origin vf Metallic Ciorrency, Appendix C.” 

Sir L. Alma Tadema, O.M., R.A., F.S.A., through the kindness 
of E. R. Hollond, Esq., exhibited a Roman bronze portrait bust 
of a Prince of the Augustan House found in the river Aide at 
W^oodbridge, Sufl’olk. 

* Melandra Castle. Kcport for 1905, p. 109. 

t Journ. Derhijshlre Arch, and Nat, Hist. Soc. xxv. 105 ; xxviii. 166. 

j Proc. Som. Arch. tSvc, lii. pi. ii. p. 98 (one weighed 2,412 grains). 

§ Archceoloyical Journal^ xiix. 186 ; Victoria Hhton/ of Somerset, i. 844, 
ag.91. 

VOL. XXI 1. 2 1! 
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Mr. G. F. Hill thought he could add but little to the uncer- 
tainty of the subject. It was, however, clear that the bronze 
belonged to the Augustan period, but was it necessarily a 
prince of the reigning house ? He could not believe that in 
Roman Britain there were many wealthy residents likely to 
have portrait-busts of them.selves, and the Emperor would be 
a favourite subject in military circles. He thought it more 
likely to be Tiberius than Claudius or Drusus ; the broad 
upper part of the head, the projecting ears and profile of the 
nose, all agreed with known portraits of Tiberius, though his 
head was not so si|uare as the bronze. It was not easy to 
distinguish members of the Augustan house. The work was 
provincial, and probably modelled on a coin portrait. 

The Trea.surer added that in the British Museum was a bust 
ascribed to Drusus (died 23), which was like the bronze, but 
the date was too early for Britain. It was conceivably Drusus, 
the son of Tiberius. 

The President regarded the bronze head as an important 
fact, though its discovery in the circumstances narrated was 
extraordinary. No one would deny it was a forcible piece of 
portraiture, but he would prefer to compare it with the statue 
said to be like it in the Capitol. In Britain such a bronze 
could only belong to an imperial statue. The liead of Hadrian 
in the British Museum evidently belonged to such a statue, but 
bronzes of this description were exti-emely rare in Britain. 

The head will be illustrated in Arelia.^’ologia. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 

The Ballot for the election of a IMember of Council opened 
at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m., when the Scrutators 
reported that Edwin Hanson Freshfield, Esij., M.A., had been 
unanimously elected. 
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Thursday, 10th December, 1908. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Es(i., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The followino' o-ifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From Cliarlt;> H. Read. LL.])., President : — l)e oriitoriis domestieis et de 
UMi altaris port.itili- auetore P. 1). .Tohanne Baptista Gatiico Novariensi. 
Editio secunda .... curante J. A. As>emanu. Eul. Rome, 1770. 

From the Author, Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F,S.A. : 

(1) Leicestershire men at the French Wars of l.'51l!-1347. 8vo, n.p. ii d. 

(2) Tile sequestration papers of Edward Fnrnham, of Quorndoii, 8ro. 
n.p. n.d. 

(:i) The sequestration papers of Sir Thomas Eyton, Knight, of Eyton-on-the 
Wealdmuors. 8vo. n.p. n.d. 

(4) The Shropshire lay subsidy roll of 1 Edward 111.(1327). Edited by 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher and H. M. Auden. 8vo. Oswestry, 1907. 

At 8.45 p.m. the Meeting was made special for the con- 
sideration of the following alteration in the Statutes proposed 
by the Council on 24th June, and laid before the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Society on 25th June : 

Chapter III. § i. 

Fur 

“ Ev'ery person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 
pay the sum of Eight Guineas for his Admission 
Fee,” 

Read 

“ Every person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 
pay the sum of Ten Guineas for his Admission 
Fee.” 

On a Ballot being taken the proposed alteration was carried 
with only one dissentient. 


2 B 2 
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E. Maxsel Sympsox, Esq., M.A., M.D., Local Secretary 
for Lincolnshire, read the following Notes on Lincolnshire 
Church Plate with a Lincoln Maker’s Mark, and on another 
mark attributed to Lincoln : 

“ The so-called Lincoln Maker’s Mark, about which I have 
the honour to say a few woi-ds to-night, is well shown in the 
illustration (fig. 1) and will be seen to be a capital M surmounted 
by a capital I or J, enclosed in a shield something of the 
shape of the larger end of a violin body, which is found in 
the sixteenth century. Both the mark and the outline of 
the shield stand out in relief. I have notes of this mark 



Fig 1. M.\RKS OX COJlilUXIOX CUP AT .AUBOUBX, LIXCS (^). 


on fifty communion cups, all of which, save one, are in the 
diocese and county of Lincoln. In three instances out of 
the fifty it is accompanied by a star, formed by seven wedge- 
shaped or elongated lieart-shaped indentations, and -without 
a shield, as at Woodford St. Mary’.s, Northamptonshire (the 
one example wdiich I know outside the county), at Upton- 
cum-Kexby, and in the example in the illustration at Aubourn. 
With the mark and the star in this last instance you will 
notice a letter or figure, a capital I or the number I ; this 
occurs, I believe, on no other example of this series. Its 
general position is as shown in the Aubourn cup, between 
the edge of the lip and the engraved pattern which usually 
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runs round the middle of the bowl. In two cases, at Legbourn 
and at West Rasen, this mark is struck on both cup and 
paten-cover and in the latter example it has been struck twice 
on the paten-cover. Eight of the cups have lost their paten- 
covers, but among the complete specimens a key is given to 
the date of these pieces of church plate by the fact of 1569 
being inscribed in figures on the bottom of the foot of the 
paten-cover in nineteen instances, 1570 in two instances (one 
of which is before you), and 1571 in one case. In those years 
the diocese of Lincoln consisted of the counties of Lincoln, 
Leicester, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Buckingham, and a large 
portion of Hertfordshire, but I have not succeeded in finding 
any examples of this maker’s marked plate either in the 
admirable work of my friend the late Andrew Trollope on 
Leicestershire Church Plate, or in a series of manuscript 
notes of that in Huntingdonshire kindly lent me by Mr. J. E. 
Foster of Cambridge. 

I’he distribution of these cups in the diocese is fairly even 
over the western half of the county and the north-eastern 
quarter, but I have no note of any specimen having been found 
in the triangle between Bardney, Burgh, and Stamford. 

From the fact that this mark occurs alone in all but three 
instances, and with one exception on plate in the county of 
Lincoln, 1 think it may reasonably and fairly be concluded 
that it is the private or maker’s mark of a silversmith who 
probably lived and worked at Lincoln. But I am sorry to 
have to confess that, up to the present, I have not been able 
to discover his name. The City Freemen’s lists, the wills both 
in the local Probate Court and at Canterbury, the registers of 
the various parishes where these cups occur, and the municipal 
registers, have all been searched in vain for the originator of 
the mark I, or I M, or M I. This, besides being vexatious, is 
rather surprising, as the maker of so many of these cups 
should have been a person of some importance. All the more 
so, if, as I believe, he was the maker of some thirty-five other 
cups, which have no mark at all, and of which thirteen have 
1569 in figures on the paten-cover foot, and two 1571, for 
the .style of cup, paten, and decorations of both is identical 
with that of the marked .specimens. This leads me on to 
give a brief description of the cups and patens which possess 
the mark in question. The cups vary in height from about 
4.1 inches to 7| inches, and in weight of course accordingly. 
iSpeaking generally, they are of the ordinary Elizabethan 
type, the bowl having almost straight sides, slightly sloping- 
outwards and widening towards the lip, the lower end being 
fiat where it joins the stem, except in two instances (of which 
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one is at Scotton) where it is somewhat rounded ofF^ making 
it more of a bell-shape. Some of the unmarked cups are 
of this shape, as at Barnetbj"-le-Wold. 

The bowl always has a band of arabesque design (sometimes 
called, I think very suitably, the cranesbill pattern) about the 
middle, between two straps which intersect two or three times 
in the circuit, as in the specimen from Aubourn. Here also, 
as in a considerable number of cases, these straps are shaded, 
so to speak, with an up and down cutting. In the Barnetby 
Cup this shading is effected by horizontally running dashes. 
In some cases a single line takes the place of the strap, and 
on the fine specimen (the fine.st of the series I have as yet 
come across) at West Easen this .shading has been omitted, 
and at the intersections the straps are carried above or below 
the band and end in sprays of foliage, a not uncommon feature 
in the oniamentatiou of these cups. 

The stem is sometimes plain with a horizontallj" reeded 
moulding at the junction with the bowl and with the foot, as 
at Aubourn, Beelsby, Boultham, Brinkhill, and four more 
places. At Haxey there are three bands of this moulding, 
one constituting a knot in the middle of the stem. Occasionally 
the reeding of this moulding- is vertical as at Kirkby Green 
and Bag Enderby. 

In other examples there is a well-defined knot in the 
middle of the stem, which, as well as the junction of stem and 
bowl, and stem and foot, is ornamented with a kind of trellis- 
work pattern. This is found on two cups at Frodingham, cn 
one at Messingham, Harlaxton, and in seven other instances. 
It is well shown in the two examples from Barnetby and 
North Carlton, the latter of which ha.s little dots in the inter- 
spaces of the trellis work. In the West Easen example the 
middle knot has a rounded moulding, and the stem is divided 
from the bowl and foot respectively by mouldings made up 
of a series of small roundels set side by side. 

The foot is generally of a flattened dome shape, with a broad 
flange, the diameter of the foot being usually the same as that 
of the mouth of the bowl. Below the dome in the West Easen 
example is a belt of elegant little deiitelles, out.side which 
again on the flat of the flange is a band of egg-and-dart 
moulding. The upper portion of the foot of the Barnetby 
cup, which is much flattened, has a band of interrupted dashes 
round it. 

Tlie paten-cover is of much the same size and shape as the 
foot just described ; it is a flat-domed plate with wide flange, 
on the under surface (when used as a cover) is a projecting 
rim, a third of an inch or so deep, which fits into the top of 
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the bowl. On the summit of the dome is a small stem with a 
flat top to serve as a handle for taking off the paten-cover, 
and as a foot or stand when placed with its concave surface 
upwards on the altar. The paten shares in the general 
scheme of ornament already mentioned. At Aubourn, the flat 
top of the foot has a band of the up-and-down cutting; 
between two similar bands on the rounded shoulder of the 
dome is an elegant band of foliage, while another belt of 
foliage fills up the width of the outer flange. 

The seconcl subject of my remarks to-night is that of the 



Fig. 2. MARK ox A COMMCXIOX CUP AT XOETH CAKLTOX, LINCS. (i) 

fleur-de-lys mark, which has been attributed to the city of 
Lincoln by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Ellis. At Carlisle, Cripps 
sajvs the seeded rose, taken out of the city’s arms, was 
used for stamping weights and measures, and is also to be 
found on some early Elizabethan communion cups in that 
diocese. 

At Lincoln, however, the plain shield of St. George, i.e. 
without the fleur-de-lys, was used for stamping weights and 
measures, and of late years till 1889 the same shield with the 
words City above and Lincoln below it. The suggestion that 
the fleur-de-lys, the emblem of the Virgin Mary, in whose 
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honour Lincoln Minster is dedicated, was the city mark on 
plate, is both interesting and has a high degree of initial proba- 
bility. But .so little real evidence (beyond the fleur-de-ly.s 
on a certain irumber of spoons which cannot be proved to 
have anything to do with the city or county of Lincoln) 
has been produced by these gentlemen, that I thought that 
the results of my examination of some 540 reports of 
church plate in the diocese of Lincoln, collected during the 
last 25 years by my old friend, one of your own Fellows, 
tlie late Canon Harvey, might throw some light on the 
subject either for or against the suggestion. Well, the 
result of my search for iieurs-de-lys on the Lincolnshire 
church plate has been to hnd three examples, and of these 
two are out of court for the present inquiry, as they occur in 
shields as maker’s marks, on London made and stamped com- 
munion cups, one of the date 1567 atHalton Holegate, and the 
other of the date 1509 at Skillington. The third occurs 
alone on a cup and paten at North Carlton, four miles from 
Lincoln (tig. 2). Having seen the great majority of the cups 
with the Lincoln maker’s mark and the similar ones unmarked, 
I liave no hesitation in saying that thi.s cup and paten are 
by the same craftsman, although the workmanship is of a 
rather coarse and rude kind. I have only to thank the Society 
for allowing me to bring this subject before them this evening, 
and ilr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. T. M. Fallow for much 
kind help and advice in preparing this paper.” 

The Director observed that the so-called fleur-de-lys mark 
looked more like a twig of foliage, and resembled no mark he 
had ever seen. Tlie regular tleur-de-lys was common on 
base metal spoons, and pointed to a factory in or near 
London, as many were found in the metropolis and in the 
Thames. 

Mr. H. D. Ellis had championed the tleur-de-lys as a 
Lincoln mark, but now .saw he was mistaken. That mark 
might be ascribed to Wakefield, Yorks; and luany places now 
of no ini 2 )ortance had plate workers and their own marks in 
the time of Elizabeth. There was great variety in the marks 
of church plate everywhere in England, and every maker had 
his own idea as to decoration. 


Mr. Willis Buxi) impured the reason why most of the 
cups mentioned from the Lincoln diocese were made in 1569 
and the majority in the adjoining diocese of Worcester were 
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made in 1571. It might be supposed that about that time the 
order was given to purge the cups of superstition and to 
replace the chalice with a communion cup. In one or two 
Cardiganshire parishes Elizabethan plate bore a peculiar 
mark, that of Swansea mint. One of the archdeacons of 
Cardigan was connected with Swansea, and insisted on the 
churches getting their plate from that town. 

Mr. Hope thought it rea.sonable to a.ssume that the Lincoln 
mark was a fleur-de-lys, as the arms of that city consist of a 
cross charged with that device; but, oddly enough, most of the 
known pieces of plate bearing a tleur-de-lys mark were found, 
not in the Lincoln diocese, but in Suffolk and overlapping parts 
of Norfolk. Any connexion with Lincoln could not therefore 
be assumed, and their place of origin must be some workshop in 
East Anglia. Bury St. Edmund’s had been suggested, but 
would not suit ; Sudhury, on the other hand, had received as 
part of the arms granted to the town in 1570, the English 
leopard between two tieurs-de-ly.s, and the tvorkshop may 
have been there. With regard to the date of the Lincoln 
pieces, the change took place about the same time in other 
parts of the country, and the reason for it was probably a 
practical rather than a doctrinal one, namely to increase the 
capacity of the vessel for communicating the laity, the chalice 
having previously been denied them. 

Mr. Minet held that an increase of capacity was not the 
only motion for the change. The chalice wdth its thin baluster 
stem could not be passed round from hand to hand, whereas 
a beaker-shaped vessel could be easily grasped. 

Dr. Mansel Sympson replied that if the doubtful mark 
were not a lieur-de-lys, the theory of the Lincoln origin of 
the fleur-de-lys must be abandoned ; and all the evidence of 
that origin he had come across would not bear serious 
investigation. That the fleur-de-lys was not prevalent as a 
sil\ ersmith’s mark was proved by its absence from Lincoln- 
shire church plate. 

The President remarked that at the date of these cups the 
fleur-de-lys had become a debased symbol, a much better type 
having been in vogue a century before ; but even the most 
debased was distinguishable fi'om the disputed mark on the 
cup. The element of caipiicity had very little to do with the 
change in the form of cup, for when the pattern changed the 
name changed with it. He could see no obvious ditt'erence 
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between the cup exhibited and one from East Anglia in the 
British Museum ; and thought the Welsh plate could hardly 
be distinguished from English in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

H. D. Ellis, Esq., exhibited and communicated the following 
notes upon an Elizabethan Communion Cup and Paten dated 
1577, and upon Old Welsh Silver Plate in general: 

■■ I'he cup and paten belonging to me, which I exhibit, are 
impressed with a mark of four ovals linked laterally. This 
mark has not been found upon any secular plate, but upon 
church plate only ; and church plate so marked is found only 
belonging to parishes within the diocese of St. David’s. In 
this diocese all the Elizabethan church cups and patens, with 
few exceptions, are thus marked. The patens, for the most 
part, bear an engraved date, the earliest being 1573. The 
dates 1574 and the next few years abound. The close 
re.semblance which all these cups and patens bear to each 
other is very remarkable, realizing the saying ‘Alike as two 
peas.’ Not only were they all wrought from one standard 
design or pattern, but, Avith rare exceptions, the minutest 
details are exactly reproduced in each example. Save that 
they vary in size, the cups in St. David’s cathedral church 
and in the large towns are precisely similar to those in small 
and remote parishes. And so closely is the standard pattern 
adhered to that even the four-oval mark is always found 
impressed immediately below the upper engraved border of 
the cup, and within the lower border is always engraved (and 
always in the same Roman capitals) the words ‘ Pocvlvm 
ECLESIE DE,’ followed by the name of the parish. In the case 
of the cathedral church the words following are ‘ CATEDRALLS 
AiEAEVEXsis.’ Meuavia was the ancient name of St. David’s, 
which once enjoyed the honour of being an archiepiscopal see. 

The singularly rigid adhesion to one design is suggestive 
that this must have been prescribed and enforced by authority, 
the eccle.siastical authority dominant over the diocese within 
the limits of which (and nowhere beyond) thisde.sign is found. 
A tradition pointing in this direction exists in some of the 
I'ural parishes possessing these cup.s, where they are called 
‘ The Bishop’s Cup.’ In 1502 Parliament appointed a Com- 
mission of five bishops, of whom the Bishop of St. David’s was 
one, and directed them to cause the Scriptures to be translated 
into the Welsh tongue, and so to be read in places of worship 
in Wales. It may be that a masterful prelate of strong views, 
thus armed with powers extraordinary though limited in their 
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scope, may have thought it a fitting opportunity to push his 
authority so far as to essay the imposition upon his clergy of 
an obligation to use in the administration of the Sacrament a 
vessel of the form and design approved by himself and none 
other. If this be so, the merit of this compelling ordinance 
must he ascribed to Bishop Richard Davies, who held the see 
of St. David’s from 1561 to 1582. 

The communion cup is 6] inches in height, 2^ inches in 
width at the lip, and 3^ inches at the foot, and the extreme 
height to the top of the paten is 7^ inches. A noteworthy 
feature of these pieces (and of similarly mai'ked pieces 
throughout the diocese, I believe) is that the four-oval mark is 
apparently not struck with a die, but impressed with a tool 
made for moulding designs in ovolo upon plate. 

In pursuance of this subject, it may he observed that in one 
other Welsh diocese, viz. Bangor, there is Elizabethan church 
plate mai'ked with a peculiar mark which is found nowhere 
outside the limits of that diocese. Moreover, the Bishop of 
Bangor was one of the five bishops nominated by the Act of 
Parliament of 1502, and it is quite conceivable that he too 
approved a model communion cup thus marked, and pre- 
scribed it for adoption by his clergy. Tlie mark is a liorse’s 
head couped to sinister. But whereas no example of secular 
plate has been found marked with the four-o\al mark of 
vSt. David’s diocese, one such example marked with the horse’s 
head of Bangor dioce.se lias come to light, viz. a seal-topped 
spoon which I recently acquired and now exhibit in illustra- 
tion of the mark. One of the Bangor church cups thus 
marked is dated 1574, and that is the approximate date of all 
the rest and of this spoon. 

It has hitherto been .supposed, for lack of evidence, that no 
silver plate was wrought in Wales, but that is a negative con- 
clusion which must now be subjected to reconsideWion. If 
the Welsh did not manufacture plate, then they must have 
been dependent upon English produce to supply their needs ; 
for the pieces extant, if not Welsli, are English beyond di.spute. 
But there is in Wales a very large quantity of Elizabethan 
church plate still in existence, and (as narrated above) in at 
least some of the Welsh dioceses the plate is peculiar and dis- 
tinguishable from that of other parts, and no example of the 
marks borne upon it has ever been found upon anj- plate in 
any part of England. Is it reasonably conceivable that this 
plate was English plate made in England, and that it all 
migrated into certain special districts of Wales without a 
single example remaining in the land of its origin ? And, in 
the absence of all compelling necessity, why should it be so ? 
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From remote antiquity the Celts were renowned as workers 
in metal, and surely at this time Welsh Celts must have been 
capable of turning out silver cups (made perhaps from the 
ore in their own Welsh mines) with having resort to the 
foreigner. And when we recall the ancient and bitter ill- 
feeling of the Welsh towards the English, can we deem it 
possible that those intensely patriotic people would have 
given wholesale commissions to English silversmiths ? The 
last and fatal blow struck at Welsh independence by the con- 
(pieriiig English (the Act of Incorporation with England in 
1536) must have been fresh in all minds at this period, 
producing an effect cumulative upon the ancient traditions of 
hatred kept alive and fostered in every Welsh heart by bardic 
song and story. 

I therefore venture to think that there is warranty for 
believing that the plate in question was made in Wales, and I 
hope that further research may not long hence throw some 
more light upon this intere.sting subject. For much informa- 
tion I am indebted to the Rev. J. T. Evans’s Catalogue of 
St. David’s Church Plate.” 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 7th January, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Es(|., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author ; —Fonts ami font-covers. By Francis Boiuh M.A. 8vo. 
London, I'JOS. 

From the Author : — History of the Royal Berk-.hire Militia. Bv E. E. Thoyts. 
Svo. Reading, ISOT. 

From the Author ; — History of the borough of Lewisham, with an itinerary. 
By Lehind L. Duncan, M.V.O.. F.S..V. 8vo. London, 1008, 

From the Author The '‘Norwich Taxation ” of 12.')4. so far as it relates to 
the diocese of Norwich, collated with the taxation of Pope Nicholas in 1201 
with remaiks on the oiiginofthe rural deaneries and the valuation of the 
parochial benefices. By Rev. William Hudson, F.S.A. 8vo Norwich 
1008. ’ 
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From the Author : — The origin anti history of Thetford Hill. By H. F. Killick. 
8vo. Norwich, n.d. 

From Harold Sands, Esq., F.S.A. : 

(1) The great siege of Bedfox'd Castle A chapter of local history compiled 

from original and contemporai'y leeords. By A. R. Goddard, B.A. 
8vo. Bedford, 1900. 

(2) lYall painting in a house at Rye, foi'meidy known as “ the Old Flushing 
Inn.” 

i. The wall-painting. By P.M. Johnston, F.R.l. B.A. 

ii. The house in which the painting was found. By Harold Saxxds, 
F.S.A. 8vo. xi.p. n.d 

(S) Hastings Castle. By Harold Sands, F.S.A,. M.l.M.E. (Reprinted from 
the TransactUnni of the South- i^assteni I'/iion of Sdentifc Sorietieg. 
1908.) 


Special votes of thanks were accorded to the editors of TJif 
Athei)cvurn, The Builder, and Notes and Queries, for the gift 
of their publications during the past year. 


The following letter was read : 

"38 Ritherdon Road, 

L'pi'C'' Tooting. S.W. 

January 6th, 1909. 

Dear Mr. President, 

In accordance with the wishes of our late Fellow Mr. 
Oeorge Edward Fox, I beg to otter for the acceptance of the 
Society his collection (or such a selection as the Society may 
choose to make) of drawings, engravings, and photographs 
illustrating Roman, Romano-British, and Medieval antiquities. 
This collection is in sundry ca.ses and numerous rolls. Also 
such books from Mr. Fox’s library as may be wanted to fill 
gaps in our shelves. 

I have the honour to x-emain, dear Mr. President, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Mill Stephen.son. 

C. II. Head, FNq., 

Pres. Soc. Antiq.*' 

It was i-esolved : 

“ That the special thanks of the Society be accorded to 
Mr. Mill Stephenson for his valuable gift.” 

This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 

Chaele.s Dawson Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze-gilt 
stirrup from Framshall Park, near Stroud. Gloucestershire. 
(See illustration.) 
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F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Director, exhibited a bronze 
stirrup of similar form found at Butler’s W’liarf, London. 
(See illustration.) Also an iron ball and three bullets, a bill- 
head, a gisarm, and an iron axehead found in the Thames 
near Brentford. 

H. PLOWiiAN, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an iron axehead also 
found in the Thames. 


SKAL (ir TUOMAS 
Xt>UWVCH. PBlOlt or 
i>iiiTTr,EWi;LL. l.'iio. 

The Ballot opened at S.45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.ni., 
Avhen the following were declared duly elected Fellows of 
the Society : 

.Alontag'u Rhodes James, Esq., Litt.D., Provost of 
King’s Colleg-e, Cambridge (proposed by the 
Council hoiiuri.K 
Jerome Xugeiit Bankes, Es({. 

Pliilip Alainwaring Johnston, Esq. 

Harold Clifford Smitli, Esq., M.A. 

Frederick William Bull, Esq. 

Edivard (Jliver Pleydell Bouverie, Esq. 

Sir AVilliaiu Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

ALA., K.C. 

Edmund Clarence Richard Armstrong, Esq. 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Esq., AI.A. 

Alfred Percival Alaudslay, Esip, AI.A. 

Ralph Grithii, Es(j. 



W. King, Esq., through Mr. Reginald 
A. Smith, exhibited the latten mati’ix and 
an impression of the seal of Thomas 
Norwych, last Prior of the Austin Priory 
of Prittlewell, co. Essex, 1520. 

The device is a seated figure of Our 
Lady and Child within a halo of wavy 
rays, and the marginal legend : 

tljomt nortuntl) priontS [sA] : 

Be prithitH. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned 
for these exhibitions. 
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Thursday, 14th January, 1909. 

CHAKLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chaii-. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donor.s : 

From the Compiler, Rev. R. B. Gardiner, F.S.A. : — Calend.ar of St. P.uil’s 
School, founded by John Colet. Dean of St. Faul's, 15U9. 8vo. Oxford, 
1909. 

From the Author : — Henry van Paes'^chcn ct Taneienne Bourse de Londres. 
Far Henri Hymans. 8vo. Antwerp, 1908. 

From the Author : — Interim report on the excavations at Miiumbm-y Rings, 
Dorchester, 19US. By II. St. George Gray. Svo. Dorchester, 1908. 


The following were admitted Fellows: 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Es(|., M.A. 

Ralph Griffin, Esq. 

Alfred Percival Maudslay, Esq., M.A. 

Philip Mainwaring Johnston, Esq. 

Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 

A. T. Martin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., on behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Exploration Fund, submitted a 
report on the excavations carried out upon the site of the 
Roman town at Caerwent in 1908. 

The work had been executed mainly under the direction of 
Dr. A.shby and Mr. A. E. Hudd, and consisted in the excavation 
of three large houses or blocks abutting on the main street 
between tlie east and west gates. To the west of these was 
discovered a small rectangular temple, of a plan not unlike 
that at Lydney. To the north of the temple another house 
had been excavated with two large yards or gardens. 

Among the notable finds were another hoard of coins, 
mostly minimi ; an unusual amount of the so-called Samian 
pottery ; and a small stone figure of a seated goddess with a 
palm in one hand and a fruit in the other. The execution, 
which was extremely rude, recalled that of a stone head 
found some years ago in the so-called shrine in the south- 
west quarter of the town. 
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Mr. Hudd thought that the stone carving represented a 
female, and had seen somewhat similar figures in Esperandieu’s 
work on Gallo-Roman sculpture. The depth at which the 
Caerwent carving was found had little bearing on its date, 
and he regarded it as Romano-British. Some effort should 
be made to produce a corpus of Roman sculpture in Britain 
and thus throw light on the deities then worshipped 
in this country. Among the small finds perhaps the most 
interesting was a checker board of whale’s bone, doubtless for 
some game. The bronze snake’s Iread was found in the 
temple itself, and this sea.son had brought to light the first 
gold coin at Caerwent. The beehive structure that encroached 
on the temple site he regarded as a kiln, though not for 
pottery. 

Professor Gowlaxd reserved judgment on the furnaces, as 
they had not been fully described. The gold coin was pro- 
bably two-thirds gold, as metal made of equal paits of gold 
and silver was absolutely white. 

Mr. Clemext Reid said mo.st of the seeds found wore 
common on Roman sites, but there were two ini reduced plants 
not previously recorded. Alexanders {Sinyrniuin oliiSidi'iim) 
was n(jw found all over Britain outside cottage gardens, but 
it was not certainly indigenoxrs, and the greater Celandine 
[Chdithmium occurs under exactly similar conditions. 

Alexanders was used as a pot-herb, and the Celandine produced 
a yellow juice u.sed to cure wart.s. The Dill also occurred, 
with two or three other plants n(ff natives of Britain now. 
The characteristic Roman flora was now being recorded on 
the principal excavated sites. 

Mr. Carly(3X Brittox drew attention to the discovery of 
Constaiitinian coins in association with Samian ware. It 
was unfair to assume that coins gravitated to the lower levels 
more expeditiously than other objects, and it was more likely 
that the pottery in question liad been ante-dated. It might 
well have been preserved and u.sed till the days of Constantine 
by people who appreciated its fine quality ; and specimens 
were possibly handed down in families through several 
generations, or purchased second-hand as objects of rertu. 

Mr. H. B. Walters remarked that the limiting date for the 
fine red ware was a thorny subject, and the Corbridge instance 
was still under discussion. In that case there was no question 
of a collecting connoisseur, as the pottery was found on the 
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site of a shop where it had been exposed for .sale in quantity. 
It was not positively known that the red ware came to an end 
with the third century, but it ceased to be made in France 
after the time of Gallieims (about ihO a.o. ), as the kilns at 
Lezoux were then destrox ed b\' the barbai ians. The German 
ware was later, but was not imported .so laroely into Britain. 
Fourth-century specimens were deba.sed and easily distin- 
guishable from the earlier varieties. There was no evidence 
that the kiln was for tiring pottei-y. The stone' carving was 
of a well-known Gaulish type, generally known as Fecunditas 
or a nature goddess, and better executed in terra-cotta. 

The Pre.sidext thought that a few isolated coins were not 
sufficient to date the Samian ware. A coin could easily drop 
down a crack in the earth produced by drought, or a cavity 
left in the decayed roots of trees that xvent very deep below 
the surface. The Corbridge find remained a puzzle, but even 
if rightly interpreted was not in itself sufficient to upset the 
chronology that had been based on a large number of finds. 

The Caerweiit Committee’s Report will be printed in 

R. Garrawav Rice, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the follow- 
ing notes on a flint in human sliape found in the Thames, 
and on sixteen Gotliic latten letters found in London, which 
he likewise exhibited : 

“ The curious Hint Hgure, chipped into human form, which 
lam exhibiting (see illustration) was j^urclia.sed by me of a 
labourer last year, who said it was found in Thames ballast. 
The story is not improbably a true one, although it seems 
certain that the object much liave come originally from 
British Honduras. It may have found its way into the river 
from some ship’s ballast thrown overboard. The figure is 
nine inches in height, and about an inch through at the 
thickest part ; both sides are .similar. Tlie arms are truncated 
near the shoulders; the legs are bowed, and the feet, which are 
small, are turned outwards. The head, which is possibh' 
slightly imperfect, shoxvs no sign of features, and there is no 
indication of sex. The colour of tlie Hint is bluish-grey, which 
in places has turned to a creamy white by patination, especi- 
ally on one leg. 

Worked flints of this description have been found in British 
Honduras, and a paper on them by Dr. T. Gann has been 
published, with illustrations, in the Froceedings* In reply 

‘ Series, xv. 
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VOL. XXII. 
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to my enquiries Dr. Gann, to whom I submitted photographs 
of both sides of the figure, writing from Belize, British 
Honduras, informed me that he was of opinion that the figure 
probably came from Honduras. Examples of similar flint 
work can be seen in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, and 
among a collection of flint objects from Honduras, in the 
British IMuseum, is a cast of a similar figure. Dr. Gann 
further informed me that many of his examples of Honduras 
flint-working are in the Liverpool University Archa?ological 
Institute. 



Kt.IKT riGCRC roX7ND IN THK THAMES. 


The sixteen Lombardic latten letters, which I also exhibit, 
viz. ACCDtiaGtSGRtjKnSTVY, and seven stops, are from 
a monumental slab of early fourteenth century date, said to 
have been found ‘in London’ in 1908. It may possibly have 
come from the site of the Greyfriars’ Monastery in Newgate 
Street, where extensive excavations have been made for the 
new Post Office buildings. The slab is said to have been 
intact when found, but was broken up by the workmen, and 
only a fragment, of Purbeck marble, with casements for the 
letters AY 6, has been preserved (see illustration).” 

Mr. Hope said a slab of this kind, inlaid with latten letters, 
would not be expected on the site of the Greyfriars’ Monastery, 
as the buddin,^s were destroyed and the gravestones given to 
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Sir Martin Bowes at the Suppression. The house was founded 
in 1224, but the church was rebuilt at the cost of Queen 
Margaret from 1306 onwards. The slab to which the present 
fragment belonged may, however, have remained In sltv, and 
got buried during the work of reconstruction, to be resuscitated 
in the twentieth centuiy. 



FKAGilEXT OF A .MOACM r.NTA r, Sr.Alt WFiH INLAID LATTL.N LETTERS, 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOFND IN LONDON. ( J.) 


Harry Price, Esip, exhibited through Mr. R. Garraway 
Rice, F.S.A., Tjocal Secretary for Sussex, a small bronze 
statuette or Inr of Hercules, of Roman date, Tvhich he had 
found recently in a bank of the River Arun at Pulborough, 
Sussex. ( See illustration) , 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


2 C 2 
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Thursday, 21st January. 1909. 

Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following' gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From lleiiry Owen, Ksq , D.C.L., K.S.A. ‘—Notes from a Collector's Catalogue, 
with a hibliouraphy of Eugliah cookery hooks. By A. W. Oxford. 8vo. 
London, I'.K)'.*. 

From the Author • -Tlic re^lou-d Churche-’ of WorLester>hire. A paper read to 
the Worcf'-ter'hire Aivbitectural and Arch..eological ?^t>ciety. 27th January. 
llMis. !jy J. ^V. Willix-Bund, fun omitted from the puhlisheil papers of the 
^oiiety. 8vo. Whweester. nA. [lOoy.J 

Fiom Edward Bell. E^q. F.s.A. : — The Itinerary of John Leland. Fart^ vii. 
and viii. Jhlited by 1... T. Smith. <Svo. London, lyOlh 

Fiom the Autlior : — Uouian Britain (an extiaet from TJh' Work ni 

Claiibh-al Stof] trA). By 11. B. Walters, F.S.A. ■Svo. n.p. [11'08.] 

Ehn’e.st .V. M.vnx, Es(|., and Philip Norm.\x, Esq., LL.D., 
Treasurer, suljmitted a paper on an ancient conduit-head at 
Chapel Street, Bloomsbury, with further notes on the Grey- 
friars’ water system. 

This forms tlu' sequel to a paper read by Dr. Xorman 
ill 1899, and published in Anliacologia* Therein from the 
Grej- friars’ Register (a manuscript now at the British 
Museum), lie had given a detailed topographical description, 
showing the original course of the pipes that supplied the 
Greyfriars’ Convent, X^ewgate Street, with water, and liad 
been able to prove that an ancient structure, now under 
ground at tlie back of a house in (^)ueen Square, Bloomsbury, 
was the remoter head ” whence the supply was drawn, the 
water being carried almost due east to the top of Leather 
Lane, down which it passed, and then along Holborn to New- 
gate Street. He had also shown from the minute-books of 
Christ’s Hospital, the foundation which succeeded to the 
buildings and the water supply of the Greyfriars, that a 
nearer eondnit-head mentioned in the Greyfriars’ Register, 
and at first, like that just mentioned, in the open country, had 
disappeared through the construction of Chapel Street, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street. At the back of a house in that thoroughfare 
Mr. Mann has recently been fortunate enough to tind, under 

Vol. h i. 2.>l»2t>b. 
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the flooring of a room, this near “ head,” described in iatei 
documents as the “ White Conduit,” and spoken of by the 
early chronicler as “ Caput aqrue quod propinquius est, unde 
pro majore parte aquam habemus, parum autem de capite 
remociori.” Of this he exhibited measured drawings, placed, 
for comparison, by those of the remoter or “ Chimney Con- 
duit.” A plan was shown of the approximate course of the 
pipes as laid in the thirteentli century, with the relative 
positions of the two conduit-heads : and, by kind permission 
of the authorities of Clirist’s Hospital, a plan drawn in 1076. 
Some interesting extracts bearing on the subject were also 
given from the liooks of Christ’.s Hospital, so that we now 
have fairly complete knowledge of tlie Creyfriars’ water 
system, which, as the town spread, had gradually to be 
abandoned, but not before tbe earlier years of the eighteenth 
century. 


IMr. Hope said it was interesting to compare tlie Christ’s 
Ho.spital map on the table with that of the Charterhouse 
water-system exhibited to the Society in 1902, and published 
in Archd.cdhxjia.* Both had the conduits and suspirals or 
settling tanks marked. According to the dictionaries mspiral 
was a breathing-hole, and was first thought to be a hole 
bored in a pipe to prevent the water bursting it, but, as a 
matter of fact, the water discharged itself into a series of 
settling tanks, and flowed by gravitation from one to another, 
and so all danger of bursting was obviated. In the case of 
the Charterhouse water supply, the total fall was 64 feet. 
Conduit houses were invariably above ground, and the White 
Conduit was probably so called because whitewashed outside, 
not because of the clunch or chalk vaulting. A parallel 
instance was the White Tower of the Tower of London, as 
was clear from the Close Rolls of Henry III., which contained 
directions for putting up lead down-spouts to prevent the dirty 
rain water soiling the newly whitened walls, but the original 
whitewashed coating of plaster had now been removed from 
the exterior. 

Messrs. Mann and Xorman’s paper will be printed in 
Archaenlocjia. 

E. Neil Baynes, Esq., F.S.A., i-ead the following notes on 


VoL Iviii. 298. 
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two small urns and a t;lass beaker and bowl o£ Saxon date, 
found at Butt'^cjle, Eastiy. Kent, which were also exhibited : 

“ In the j-ear 1792, Mr. Buteler di'^eovered, on his property at 
Buttsole, on the east of the Bonian road which traverses the 



t il; 1. ANGr,i)-<A-\(iX c;LA^n ULAKri!. l:.\S [ ItY. KK.NT. (“.) 

villau-e of Eastry from nortli to south, what he considered to 
be a R(anan buryinj;- o-round.* It Is, however, pointed out on 

* W. F. Shaw, Liher £nfnu-, li. 
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p. 351 of the first volume of the Victoi'ia ('oiinfy History of 
Kent that the objects discovered in the graves prove that the 
interments must be ascribed to Saxon times. These objects 
included ‘hbulffi, beads, knives, and umbone.s of shields, etc.’, and 
in one grave ‘ an elegant glass vessel.’ I have been unable to 
ascertain what has become of the fibulai, beads, knives, and um- 
bones, but the remains of a glass vessel of the usual beaker type 
which, in this country, is only found in Saxon graves, (tig. 1), 
a glass bowl, (tig. 2), and two small urns (figs. 3 and 4), have 
remained at Brook House, Eastry, ever since their discovery. 
Drawings of the urns are given in Liber Estriie, also of some 
glass fragments, but no attempt was apparently made at that 



Fig. 2. AXCLO-SA.XOX (ir..\>s BOWL, E.ASTltY. KEXT. P^.) 

time to reconstruct the glass objects, which had been broken 
into V’ery small pieces. It has been found possible, however, 
to restore most of tlie beaker and a great deal of the bowl ; 
both of these are here shown two-thirds of their full size. 
The beaker is in places only one-tiftieth of an inch in thick- 
ness, but the glass is remarkably tough and strong. There is 
also one isolated fragment of the rim of another beaker. 

It appears further that about the year 1860 or 1861, in 
making some alterations and adding a bav window to a house 
called ‘ South Bank,’ about 200 yards south ot Eastry cross, 
‘ skeletons were di.scovered lying in clay in the bed of chalk,’ 
but no mention is made of anv grave goods being found here, 
and no information can be obtained on the spot. 

Captain L. P. Irby, who married a descendant of Mr. 
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Boteler above referred to, lives at Brook House, and has 
kindly given permission for these objects to be exhibited and 
for photographs to be taken. He told me that during some 
ratlier extensive drainage works, whicli were carried out 
about three years ago in connection witli the local brewery, 
no remains of Roman (jr Saxon date were met with.” 

Dr. Arthur Ev.vxs remarked that the glass beaker 
belonged to a widely diffused type, and he himself had seen 
one in Dalmatia. Perhaps it was originally not purely 



Fi^e .\m;i,'i-^axon’ iuix, i:.\'TI{y. Kent, fg'i 


Germanic, but derived from late Roman models, or manu- 
factured in late Roman times. Glass was often substituted 
foi more precious materials, and there were in existence 
jewelled beakers of Persian or Sassanian origin that might 
have suggested the present form. This was another hint as 
to the route by which the Gothic influence spread westward, 
such finds as that of Petrossa showing contact between Persia 
and the lower Danube. Beakers of the typo exhibited, with 
hollow claws or tears in rows on the outside, were rarely 
found in England and generally in Kent. 
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Mr. Keginald Smith agreed that some at lea.st of these 
lobed beakers were made ala-oad and imported by tbe Anglo- 
Saxons of tlie sixth centuiy. An example has been found as 
far north as Castle Eden, Durham, and glass \ essels of bell 
shape had been found in considerable quantity at Woodnes- 
borough, close to the site of the present discovery. Akernian 
figures one of about thirty used at harvest-homes and on 
other special occasions by farm-hands in recent times. The 



Eia. I. AXULO-s..\XO.N ntN, KA-TH'i. KEM'. (\.') 

pottery vases exhibited were not cinerary urns, but, as usual 
in Kent, accessory vessels deposited in or near the coffin with 
the unburnt body; one witli a .slender foot (fig. 4) was evidently 
copied from a Roman model. Other discoveries had been 
made in the immediate neighbourhood from time to time.* 
and excavation might still have good results. 

Thanks w'ere ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Mrtorid Htstonj of Kent, Hal. 
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Thursday, 28th January, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for tlie 
same ordered to he returned to the donors : 

From the Author. Henry Wagner. Esii.. F.S.A. ; 

(1) The Family of Ligonier. .Svo. London. 1909. 

(9) A Pedigree of the Romillv Family with some notes. 8 to. London, 

1909. 

From the Author : —The E-Kploration of Hiehey Cavern, near Cavetown. Mary- 
land. By Charle- Peabody. Svo. Andover, Mass.. 1908. 

The following were admitted Fellows : 

Frederick William Bull, E.sq. 

E<lward Oliver Pleydell Bouverie, Esij. 

On the nomination of the President, the following were 
appointed auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1908: 

Emery Walker, Es<j. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 

Horace IVilliam Bandars. Esrj. 

Leland Lewis Duncan, Esq., IM.V.O. 

E. Xeil Bavxes, Es(|., F..B.A., read the following notes on 
the excavation of two harnnvs at Llanddyfnan, Anglesey : 

“On the north-east coast of Anglesey, in the pari.sh of 
Llanddyfnan, two barrows recently stood about a mile and a 
half from Red W’harf Bay. They were close t(j the highway 
leading from Pentraeth to Llangefni and overlooked the 
common Rhos-y-gad, or the Common of the Battle. They are 
marked on the ordnance niap.s. 

In the early part of last year the tenant of Ty’n-y-pwll, on 
whose fai’in the barrows were situated, expressecl his intention 
of levelling them as they interfered with the cultivation of 
his land, and he had in fact already begun their demoli- 
tion. In ploughing over the larger barrow, however, he 
exposed three cinei'aiy urns, and from that time, at the request 
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of the Rev. Evan Evans, rector of Llansadwrn, and a zealous 
local antiquary, he left them undisturbed until their proper 
excavation could be undertaken. 

The work was carried out at the expense of Lord Boston, to 
whom permission to excavate was courteously accorded by 
Mr. Walter Mvian, who owns the Plus Gwyn estate, on which 
the farm of Ty’n-y-pwll is situated. 

The larger mound, as originally constructed, was apparently 
almost circular. It had a cir'cumference of 275 feet, and its 
apparent height was 8 feet 10 indies above the level of the 
surrounding gi-ound. The mound had evidently been ploughed 
down for some years. The highest point, which afterwards 
proved to be the centre, was 48 feet from the north, east, and 
south edges, but only 42 feet from the western edge. 

An undisturbed bed of clay, 3 inches thick, was followed to 
the centre, which was then 7 feet below the apex, showing 
that the barrow had been originally formed on a natural 
ridge or mound. This clay bed was followed further until a 
semicircle of 20 feet radius, south of the centre, was laid bare. 
In the centre of the barrow a hole was sunk 2 feet deeper 
into the gravel, and at intervals trial holes, 18 inches deep, 
were made lower still, making a total depth of 1 0 feet G inches 
below the apex. 

The clay bed covered a layer of stones under which was 
clean gravel, the depth of which was not ascertained. 

The barrow itself was composed of a heap of gravel about 
42 feet in diameter, on which had been placed a layer of 
stones, then a quantity of sand, the whole being covered with 
soil. At two points, the one 24 feet north, and the other 2G 
feet north-east of the centre, heaps of stones were found piled 
on the clay bed : they probably formed part of the layer of 
stones above referred to. Some of the stones in the latter 
heap were blackened, apparently by charcoal. 

( )f the seven cinerary urns which were discovered, three 
Were destroyed by the farmer when ploughing over the 
barrow, but I was able to obtain some jiarticulars from him 
concerning them. 

The tirst urn stood on its base, 14 feet north by west of the 
centre of the barrow, but no cover stone was observed. It 
contained burnt bones, and is described as having been very 
small and close to the surface. 

The second also stooel upright about 9 inches below the 
surface and 15 feet 4 inches north-west of the centre. On 
removing the bones which it contained, three small pieces of 
bronze were discovered. They .showed marks of tire. 

The third urn stood upright, about 9 inches under the 
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surface, and 15 feet 4 indies west-north-west of the centre. 
It was covered a tlat stone and contained calcined bones. 

The next was the first discovered durino- the excavations. 
It was l(i feet 9 inches north by east of tlie centre, .standing 
almost upright, 9 inches under the surface. It was nearlj’ 
12 inches in height and about 8^ inches in diameter. It 
stood on gravel in a cist formed of horizontal stones covered 
by a hat stone. As it was found impossible to remove it en- 
tire, it was carefully measured and removed in pii'ces. It con- 
tained burnt bones, and three small lumps of bronze which 
had been melted. It had two ribs running round the side, 
and the design, just within the rim, outside the rim, and on 
the band below, is a variety of the chevron pattern com- 
posed of a series of small (lots formed with some pointed 
instrument. 

L^rn No. 5 had no protecting cist, and was unfortunately 
damaged by a spade before it was discovered. It was found 
It) feet 8 inches north-west of the centre, 15 inches under the 
surface, in an inverted position and upright. This urn was 
distinguished by having three raised hoops or ribs running 
round it, the spaces between the rim and two top ribs being 
decorated with a shad(‘d chevron patt(,*rn of straight incised 
lines. 

The next urn fell with .some gravel and was broken to 
pieces, having no protecting stones round it. Its impression, 
left on the sale of the cutting, 17 feet we.st-north-west of the 
centre, showed that it was barrel -shaped, and that it had 
stood, probabl^^ in an inverted position, only 4 inches under 
the surface. In .size it must have been about 10 inches in 
height and 8 in breadth. It contained calcined bones, and a 
piece of thin bronze which had passed through the tire. The 
design on the two top bands is a roughly made cord pattern 
of diagonal lines. 

These urns with raised ribs or hoops are apparently of 
rather an uncommon type, and I find no previous record of 
the discovery of any answering to them in Anglesey, with 
the exception perhaps of one found at iMenai Bridge, although 
one was found at Penmaenmawr in 1889. According to the 
Hon. .1. Abercromby, this ‘type is best I'epresented in North 
Britain, and comes as far .south as Derby.shire. But it also 
occurs in North and South Wales, and in the north-eastern 
part of Ireland, reaching as far south as Wicklow.’ 

Ten feet to the ,S(3uth-south-east of the centre the seventh 
urn was found 10 inches below the surface. It had been 
inverted, and was .standing upright and touching another 
smaller urn which will be referred to later. The larger urn 
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was 16 inche.s in height and 171 inc-hes in greatest width, the 
rim being 14 inches across inside. The decoration^ both on 
the inside and outside of the neck and part of the side, was 
composed of a zigzag pattern of short twisted cord lines. 
When removing the bones contained in the urn, the following 
objects were found ; the blade of a bronze knife-dagger and 
an elongated bronze implement of uncertain use, both in good 
condition ; a bronze, celt-shaped implement, twisted by the 
action of heat, and two minute fragments of the .same metal ; 
also a piece of stag’s horn about 5 inches long. 

Tlie small urn aljove referred to was hdiig on its side in a 
broken condition. It is nearly 7^ inches high and 7 in 
diameter. The inside and outside of the rim, and part of the 
side, are decorated with a twisted cord pattern. It is better 
baked and of harder paste than the seven cinerary urns 
already described, and as only a few fragments were missing 
I found it possible to reconstruct it. 

Nineteen feet nine inches north-east of the centie of the 
barrow was a cist, 1 foot 9 inches below the surface, con- 
taining incinerated bones. 

Near the edge of the barrow and 2.) feet from the centre, 
in a north-easterly direction, an extended skeleton was dis- 
covered, the skull being 2 feet 8 inches below the surface. * 

The shape of this barrow and the finds made during 
excavation prove it to have belonged to the Bronze Age. 
From the absence of any central interment it may be assumed 
that the large urn, No. 7, contained the bones and bronze 
relics of the most important personage buried there. 

At a distance of 200 feet to the south-east of the last- 
mentioned barrow, stood a tumulus about 4 feet in height 
above the ground level, and ov;r 200 feet in circumference. 

This mound was also much ploughed down, and, of course, 
it is possible that .some urns have been destroyed, but as we 
found no traces of any, I think it more probable that they 
were never deposited there. The mound itself was composed 
of soil, gravel and stones, the gravel being less in (quantity 
and the stones in greater abundance than in the larger 
barrow. 

No object of interest, with the exception of one flint flake 
similar to three flakes found in the first barrow, was dis- 
covered above the ground lev(‘l. Almost in the centre, but a 
little to the west, a flat slab of limestone was met with 
14 inches below the .surface. On raising the stone a cist was 
discovered, nearly full of gravel, the walls being composed of 

Many of the bones hud perished and it is impossible to assign any date to 
the interment. 
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clay and stones. On clearing out the cist a ci'ouched skeleton 
was exposed. A small Hint knife had been placed behind the 
head, and the body had apparently been wrapped in a hide 
or skin. Professor Keith of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
who made a careful examination of the skull, believes that it 
belonged to a man of about 30 years of age. It is markedly 
dolichocephalic, and the low cranial capacity is explained by 
the small stature of the individual. He also con.siders that 
the skull belongs to the type described by Huxley as having 
been found in long barrows and river bed deposits of England 
and Ireland, and in the cist interments of Scotland. Huxley 
regarded them as neolithic people. 

This barrow, like the first one, is possibly of the Bronze Age, 
although in date the earlier of the two. The Iberian descent 
of the individual who,se bones were discovered in it is shown 
by the shape of the skull, the presence of the flint knife, and 
the absence of grave goods. 

A more detailed report on these excavations, together with 
diagrams of the urns and photographs of the objects dis- 
covered, will appear shortly in A n-hneolor/ia Camhrenfiis.” 

Dr. Arthur Evax.s was glad to rind that a careful record 
had been made before the complete destruction of the barrow, 
and congratulated the author on his timely intervention. 
The relics belonged to a good period of the Bronze Age, and 
the urns to a type that had a northern and western range 
and was not found in south-east England. The cordons 
should be distinguished from those of the Early Iron Age, 
as on the .Vylesford urn.s. 

Professor ti(jwL.VM) said the calcium carbonate incrusta- 
tion. which was a stalagmitic material, at first sight seemed 
to ha^•e covered some object of wood, but was more probably 
on leather, which had wrinkled in drying. One of the bronzes 
was distorted and another melted, but none of them had been 
on the body during the process of cremation. A fire intense 
enough to reduce the bones to the condition they were found 
in, v/ould have completely melted the bronze. In Japan the 
cremation of the body was incomplete, and the larger bones 
not calcined were carried off and stacked in a corner of the 
cemetery. 


Mr. Regix.vld Smith regarded the bronzes as early speci- 
mens dating from the period before cremation became common 
in Britain, and was surprised to find them in such close 
association with cinerary urns which seemed to belong to the 
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latter part of the period. The burial in the chambered cist of 
the second barrow seemed to be neolithic, though the absence 
of bronze and presence of a flint knife were not conclusive 
evidence. 

C. F. Hardy, Esq., read a jjaper on the music in the 
painted glass of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick in which 
he showed by refei’ence to grails of the tliirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, that the scrolls in the tracery of one of 
the windows contained, suhstantially in their original con- 
dition, the words and plainsong of the anthem Guademnu-'^, 
the first part of the introit as appointed for the mass on most 
of the feasts in honour of tlie Virgin. Similar anthems or 
hymns seem to have been originally in the scrolls on three 
windows but have been replaced (probably since 1864) by 
glass bearing meaningless notes without words. A document 
cited by Dugdale, but imperfectly printed by him, and 
hitherto unexplained, was interpreted as describing the four 
sets of sci’olls as “ gaudes for Our Lady.” Two pieces of glass 
interpolated in the east windotv were identified as part of the 
anthem Are Regina, which tvas probably one of the four 
gaudes. Features characteristic of certain slight differences 
between the uses of Sarum and Koine were pointed out in the 
Gaudeamus and the remains of the Are. In the east window 
there remained about half the original contents, part of a 
plainsong setting of the Cfcu’/u in cxeelsii appointed for the 
mass on greater doubles, and partly adapted by Merbecke in 
his Common Prayer Pfoted. This was illu.strated by a MS. 
grail of the same period as the chapel (fifteenth century) 
containing a miniature wdiich had certain features in common 
with the designs of the side windows, and included a scroll 
displaying the opening of the Gloria originally in the east 
window. This opening had now been replaced in the window 
by what seemed to be the mutilated remains of a two-pai't 
setting of the Gloria so far as contained in the text of St. 
Luke, written in measured music. Photographs of the scrolls, 
manuscripts, etc. were shown on the .screen : and the Ga a - 
dearnus was beautifully sung by Mr. E. W. Goldsmith and 
Mr. Falconer. 

Mr. Hardy’s paper will be printed in Archacologia. 

Thanks W'ere ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations. 
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Thur.sday, 4th February, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq,, LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Goveniiuent ot Madras : The piivate diary of Ananda Ranga Rillai, 
^ol. ii. Svo. Mudru''. li>07. 

From the Mtisee Oceanographiqiic. Monaco : — La oaverne d’Altamira a Saiitil- 
laiic. prc- Santander (Kqiaguc). I’.u* Emile Cartailhac et Henii Breuil. 
4to. Monaco, 

From Henry "Wagner. »q.. F.S.A. : — A pedigree of the Petitot family connec- 
tions. Single -beet fol. [U>n.s,] 

From Philip Norman, Lm|.. j.L.D.. Tie.isiuer : — Plan and sections of the old 
conduit head at Blnom>‘l)iny. and plan of part of the manor of Bloomsbury 
showing the position of the (’himney Coiuliiir. ld64-5. 

Harold Clitl'ord Smitli, Es((., was admitted Fellow, 

WTleia.m Dai.e, Esq., E.S.A., read the following- Report as 
Local Secretary for Hampsliire : 

“ In presenting my brief Report a.s Local Secretary I must 
apologi.se for again a.sking the attention of the Society to a 
few objects of the prehistoric age which have lately been 
brought to me. The ueolithic celt a.ssumes a great manv 
forms, and tlio.se T am .showing to-night have features of 
interest which are worthy of attention. The simple chipped 
celt which I will call Xo. 1 is better worked than usual, and 
is about the size and proportions of a polished celt, which it 
may have been destined to become. X^o. 2 belongs to the 
.smaller class of celts which can hardly have been hafted, as 
they are not strong enough to resist a blow. You will notice 
that it is slightly curved and .sharpened at the broader end by 
rubbing. It is very similar to another in my posses, sion 
which I have shown hei-e before, hut again exhibit for com- 
parison. The curvature must be intentional, and perhaps we 
might call such small slender celts chisels, and as, sign to them 
some use which would re(juii-c their being field in the hand. 
The small imjderaent, Xo. 3, cannot he anything else than an 
arrow flaker, and is the equivalent of the walrus tooth of the 
Esquimaux used for pushing off small flakes from an arrow- 
head. 
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Celt No. 4 is one of the rare instances of a polished celt 
which had become dulled with use and has been sharpened 
again, not by rubbing but by chipping. I have met with 
instance.s of this before, but have never seen one so cleverly 
and etfectually sharpened by .skilful blows as this specimen. 

No. 5 is an example of a polished celt reduced in size and 
altered in form by chipping. It is the hrst instance of the 
kind I have come across. Narrow chipped celts of this form 
are common enough, but why a polished celt should have been 
sacrificed to make one is hard to say. In a district where 
flint is common, neolithic implements are invariably of that 
material. It is therefore interesting now and then to find 
one of different rock. I possess three of greenstone which I 
regard as foreign importations. I am showing one to-night, 
No. 6, which was found a month ago at Shirley, near 
Southampton, at the depth of a foot from the surface. The 
rock of which it is made is that of the grey septaria of the 
Barton beds, of which there is a section some 20 miles away 
in Christchurch Bay. These septaria occur in bands and 
break away with the fall of the cliff’. Broken pieces get 
mixed with the gravel shingle of the beach and are rounded 
into pebbles and boulders. From such an elongated pebble 
thi.s celt has been made. It is not so hard and serviceable as a 
flint celt, and probably would not have been chosen except 
for the convenience of its natural shape. It does not appear 
to have had any use. Some years ago I obtained a small colt 
at Barton similarly made from a black pebble of transported 
material. 

At the Roman site of Clausentum there was some fresh 
breaking of ground last year. It consisted, however, only of 
the making a new road on the western part of the triangular 
area and the depth reached did not exceed a foot or 15 inches. 
The soil above the gravel is, just here, deep and black and 
rich in coins and pieces of pottery, including much of the so- 
called Samian ware. My fragments of this ware have been 
described for me by iMr. Reginald Smith, and the names 
deciphered, for which I desire to record my deep obligation. 
One piece of native pottery had in it a leaden rivet, heavily 
and clumsily made but evidently an instance of pot mending. 

A quantity of coins were carefully gone through for me by 
Mr. G. F. Hill, of the British Museum, who describes them as 
‘ A silver denarius of Hadrian, a series of Gallienus and con- 
temporaries, of Carausius and Allectus, and of the Constan- 
tiniaii family and succes.sors elowii to Arcadius and Honorius, 
in no way difl’ering from the ordinary run of coins from 
Roman sites in Britain.’ These coins afford an example of 

VOL. XNII. 2 I) 
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the mixing up of second centmy pottery with coins of later 
age, of wliich we have lieard much lately. 

Among the coins was one which made an agreeable change 
from the dreary waste of the ordinary Eoman pieces and was 
labelled by Mr. Hill as ‘ good.’ It is one of the sceat series. 
The sceat series of coins is described by Mr. Grueber as ‘ the 
earliest coins of the Anglo-Saxon period forming the con- 
nectino' link between the Roman coins and the Anglo-Saxon 
penny. The earliest types are derived from Roman coins, 
those which followed are from Frankish prototypes, whilst 
the latei' ones seem to represent a native British art. Though 
the precise period over which their issues extended is some- 
what uncertain it may be assumed that sceattas were first 
struck in the sixth century and remained in currency till the 
middle of the eighth, when the introduction of the penny took 
place. The earliest pieces have Runic legends. On the later 
ones Roman letters were used.’ 



COIN OF COXSTANTINE (1). AND AXGLO-SAXOX SCEATTA (2) FOUND AT 
('l(niscntlim. WITH ItoMULlS AND liE.MCS SUCKLED BY THE WOLF. (|.) 

The Clausentum .sceatta is in excellent pre.servation and is 
a copy on one side of the Urbs Roma coin of the time of 
Constantine, with Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf. 
On the reverse is the representation of some animal, probably 
intended for a bird, but there is no lettering. A similar coin 
is de.scribed in the British Museum Catalogue, Anglo-Saxon 
Coins, p. 9, No. 77. The silver has the appearance to me of 
being debased. Its presence at Clausentum is an illustration 
of the persi.stont occupation of this site, which was the abode 
of man in prehistoric times, all through the Roman occupa- 
tion, and in Anglo-Saxon times as well as in the middle 
ages. 

The small Sloden pot came from Bitterne Park about a 
mile north of Clausentum and was thrown out in diggino- for 
gravel. It belongs to the thumb-pot family, though without 
the characteristic indentations, and is a very cleverly made 
little pot. 
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I venture to suggest that it might be worth while for the 
Society of Antiquaries to undertake a little digging on the 
New Forest pottery sites. Crock Hill and Panshard bottom 
have been very much disturbed and dug over, but there are 
one or two sites in Sloden wood which might repay the 
trouble of cutting a few trenches through. I am showing a 
small heap of crocks which are the result of a little amateur 
digging of my own in Sloden Wood with a trowel only and 
without permission.” 


Mr. Caelyon-Britton thought the coin exhibited was 
of good silver. It belonged to a series that began about 
the middle of the fifth century, soon after tlie coming of the 
Saxons, and extended to the middle of the eighth when 
Offa became King of Mercia. Of the legends upon them, 
some are in runic characters, others Roman, and in some 
cases the letters resemble Roman but make no sense. He 
himself considered that the Roman lettering was the earliest 
and was subsequently supplanted by the runes, as the die 
engraver gained experience. The word sceatta should be 
pronounced shatta, plural skattas, and not latinized into 
ahetta. The word cdt (prehistoric axe-head) was derived 
from a bastard Latin word, but neither it nor the ethnic term 
Celt should have the hard C softened into an S sound. 


Mr. Reginald Sjiith quoted the opinion of Dr. Allen 
Sturge that the so-called iron markings on the neolithic celts 
exhibited were in general due to chemical action extending 
over a vast period, and not necessarily to contact with the 
ploughshare or hob-nailed boots. The specimens on the 
table also had a soft white surface due to tlie decay of the 
flint and subsequent impregnation with chalk in the sur- 
rounding soil. The depth of the decay also pointed to the 
great age of these implements. With regard to the New 
Forest pottery, two sites within a short distance of one 
another yielded totally diffei'ent wares, one being the hard 
stoneware with metallic lustre usually associated with Crockle 
Hill, and the other a dull grey ware much softer and devoid 
of ornament. The former site luid been excavated in 1852, 
and an illustrated report on the finds (now in the British 
Museum) published in Archucoloc)ia.* It would be interesting 
to continue the investigation, but it was unlikely that evidence 


* Vol. XXXV. 91. 
2 D 2 
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would bo obtained on the spot of the exact date of these 
factories. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson supported the proposal to make 
excavations in the New Forest. Much of the ware from this 
centre had been found in the south of England, and a certain 
quantity at Silche.ster. He was endeavouring to procure 
comparative analyses of this Roman ware and the greybeard 
stoneware of the .seventeenth century. If a kiln were found 
at Crockle Hill and worked out, he thought some light would 
be thrown on the manufacture. 

Mr. Gaeeaway Rice had found that iron-marked flint 
implements were mostly found on land that had been under 
cultivation a certain time. The downs near Amberley had 
been recently steam-ploughed and a good many flints without 
iron-markings turned up that had not been reached by 
previous ploughing. 

Mr. Dale agreed that the stains were due to contact with 
iron, and mentioned the harrow as another agent. The very 
doubtful word cdti’f, suppo.sed to mean a chisel, occurred in 
the Vulgate ver.sion of the Rook of Job ; but tlie use of celt 
for axe-head had now become established and could not be 
conveniently dropped. 

Mr. Hope remarked that only a small proportion of the 
pottery found at iSilchester came from the New Forest factory, 
though it should be plentiful there if anywhere. The 
available data suggested that the period of production was 
comparatively short : possibly it began late or proved a failure. 
Whole specimens were rarely found, and further digging on 
the site of the potteries was desirable, as possibly other traces 
of occupation would be found to determine the date. 

Rev. Lewis Gilberhson, M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a gold 
ring found in London, and an early example of a seal-headed 
spoon, on which he submitted the following notes : 

“ The seal-headed spoon I exhibit has within the bowl the 
London leopard’s head in a circular die, and on the back of the 
stem the date letter for 1520-21, and the maker’s mark. 

The seal top is circular supported by a simple torus, the 
earliest of the forms of circular (renaissance) tops. 
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If the top be contemporary with the spoon, this specimen is 
some 30 years earlier than any hitherto recorded. 

The gold ring- I also exhibit was dug up on the .site of the 
burying ground of St. Gregory by Paul, now the roadway 
between St. Paul’s Cathedral Church and the Deanery. 

The ring carries a bi’oad bezel in which is set a Roman 
intaglio of Jupiter, enthroned, having in one hand a sjiear, in 
the other an orb, at his feet the head and shoulders of an 
eagle. 

On the bezel centrally above the intaglio is a cross, to the 
right of this is the letter A, diagonally below G, to the right 
of bottom centre L, and to the left of the cross A in thirteenth 
century characters. 

These form the word AGLA, a cabalistic name for God, 
composed of the initial letters of four Hebrew words meaning 
‘ Thou art strong for ever, O Lord.’ 

King quotes Irenteus who saysthat the early Gnostics adopted 
Jupiter as a symbol of Simon Magus, whom they accounted 
demiurge, and who claimed to have appeared in the world 
before in many forms, among them that of Christ. 

In this association of the emblem with the inscription we 
have just such an address as an early gnosticized Christian 
might have made to Simon Magus, and the ring may be 
looked upon as a Gnostic remain -of the Middle Ages, 
although it is not of the type of ring called Gnostic.” 

The President said the spoon was a good and early speci- 
men, but had not so much human interest as the ring. The 
inscription on the latter consisted of four magical letters that 
had a cabali.stic or amuletic value for tlie wearer. Finger- 
rings of the fourteenth century frequently contained antique 
gems, and occasionally Saracenic intaglios with the name of 
Allah in a we, stern setting. The ring exhibited belonged 
to a type characteristic of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
frequently found in this country. Fortunately they were 
sometimes buried with bishops and their precise date could 
thus be established. 

Mr. Hope said the ring resembled one found in the tomb of 
Archbi.shop Hubert Walter (died 120-5) at Canterbury; this 
and other relics had been exhibited to the Society in 1890.* 

Mr. Reginald Smith referred to a Gnostic ring (properly 
so-called) found in the grave of Bishop Setfrid (1125-1151) at 


* Vetusia Monumeuta, vii. pt. I. p. (5, tig. 2. 
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Cliicliester. It was mentioned in Archueologin* and illus- 
trated in the Archaeological Journal.f 

Philip M. JohxstoN; Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some por- 
tions of early painted gla.ss which had been temjiorarily 
removed from North Stoke church, Sussex. 

These included two representations of the so-called Corona- 
tion of Our Lady, and some remains of canopy work, all of 
late thirteenth century date. 

Thanks were onlered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 11th February, 1909. 

PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

The following- gift Avas announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donoi’S : 

From the I’resiilcnt ami Council of the Linneau .Society of London ; — Account 
of the Uarwiu-WullacQ Cclehratioii held on Thursday, Lt July, 190S, hy thu 
Linnean Society. Svo. Loudon, lyoS. 

Miller Christy, Esq., read the following notes on an early 
medieval latten door knocker from Lindsell, co. Essex, exhibited 
by Henry Oppcnheinier, Esq., uho will present it to the 
British Museum ; 

" The large ancient brazen knocker which I exhibit was, 
for several centuries and until the last ten years or so, affixed 
to the front door of the small farmhouse at the Brazen-head 
Farm, in the parish of Lind.sell, near Great Dunmow, in 
Essex. The house in question stands about a quarter of a 
mile to the west of the road from Dunmow to Great Bardfield, 
and is about four miles from the former. 

I have been familiar with the knocker for over thirty 
years, having lived when a boy at Lindsell Hall, within a 
mile of Brazen-head. At that time, I made inquiries of 
several old inhabitants to ascertain whether anything was 
known locally as to the history of the knocker ; but I was 
unable to obtain any information beyond the fact that some 
of the old people believed it to commemorate ‘ the last wild 


* Vul. xH. tot. 
t Vul. XX. 235. 




'J\i face pdtjc 1581. 
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animal killed on the farm ’ ! I wa.s told, however, of an old 
woman, Judy Boyett by name, now long dead, who regarded 
it n ith superstitious veneration and came, of her own accord, 
at certain intervals, to polish it. 

The knocker itself is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (fig. 1). It is not solid, but is a thick heavy ca.sting 
in bronze, weighing, at a rough estimate, between fifteen and 
twenty pounds. It con.sists, as will be seen, of a circular disc, 
14i inches in diameter and approximately a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, with a narrow thickened rim. Nearly in 
the centre, but not quite, and standing out in very bold relief 
to a distance of about five inches (see tig. 2), is the head of a 
lion or leopard, which is exceedingly well and ettectivmly 
executed. It is surrounded by tapering rolls or curls of hair 
belonging to the mane. These rolls or curls, which all radiate 
outwards around the head, are of two dilterent lengths, a 
small and short roll alternating with a larger and longer one. 
The smaller rolls overlie the longer, and each is about 3]^ 
inches in length. The longer rolls have their bases covered 
by the smaller rolls which overlie them, the portion which 
shows being 4 inches long. The lion’s eyebrows and mous- 
tache are represented, very boldly and efi'ectively, by smaller 
curled rolls of hair. The eyes are not pierced, though the 
nostrils are. In the mouth is a comparatively- modern rough 
iron ring, which knocks on the narrow rim i>f the disc. The 
original ring was, no doubt, of bi’onze, more ornamental and 
much larger than the present one. If it were intended for 
actual use as a door-knocker (which is ddubtful), it probably 
knocked on a sounder placed three or four inches below the 
lower edge of the disc. Round the edge of the disc, just 
within the rim, and between the tips of some of the longer 
rolls of hair, are nine holes, originally filled by the bolts or 
nails which secured the knocker to the door. Four of these 
holes are obviously modern. The remaining five holes, which 
are clearly original, have not been drilled, but have first been 
cut through from the back by some kind of sharp narrow 
graving-tool, held at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the 
hole thus made being afterwards rounded and its edges 
smoothed. 

As to the age of the knocker it is not easy to speak with 
precision, but I suggest that it belongs to either the eleventh 
or the twelfth century. No one, I think, will regard it as 
later than the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Of the history of the knocker practically nothing is known. 
One can, therefore, do little more than speculate us to how it 
may have come into the position in which it recently was. 
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It is impossiiDle to suppose that so fine and costly a knocker 
can ever have been made expressly for the door of any farm- 
house, however considerable. In the present day, the house 
at lli’azen-liead is small and of modern red brick, having been 
built no more than fort}' years or so ago. An earlier house, 
which stood on the same site, was ancient, moated, and of 
some size. It became ruinous and was pulled down before 
tile pre',ent house was built, the knocker being transferred 
from the door of the old to that of the new. A curious old 
pigeon-] louse, of timber and plaster, which belonged to the 
earlier house, and is perhaps Tudor, still stands. 

Yet the farm of Brazen-head .seems to have been known by 
its present name at least four centuries ago, and it is difficult 
to suppose that it can have come by that name otherwise than 
because of the presence of this knocker on its door. The 
available evidence goes to show, though not very conclusively, 
that the knocker was at the farm (or, at any rate, that the 
farm was called Brazen-head) before the year loOO. Thus, the 
^'isitations of Es.sex of 1-352, 1558, l(il2, and 1634, all state* 
tliat one Thomas Fitch (de.scribed as Esquire, a son of Thomas 
Fitch, of Fitches, in Widdington, where tlie family had long 
been seated-*-) married Agne.s, daughter and sole heir of 
llobert Alger, of Brazen Head, in the pari.sh of Lindsell ; 
while a si.Kli.'entli-ccntury pedigree of the Fitch family 
in the British -Mu.seum .says:J: that the marriage in ques- 
tion took place in 1500. Tliat it cannot have taken place 
mucli later than that year is proved by a memorial brass 
to this Thoma.s Fitch (who died 21 April 1514) and his 
wife Agnes, together with their .six sons and five daughters, 
which still exists in Lindsell Church.§ It is improbable that 
the couple W(juld have had a.s many as 11 children inle.ss than 
the 14 years which elajt.sed between 1500 (when they are said 
to have been married) and 1514 (when Thomas Fitch died.)|l 
The point of all this is that, as long ago as 1500, the farm 
in cjuestion was already known by its present name, that of 
Brazen-head, doubtless from the presence there of the 
‘ brazen head ’ now under notice. How much earlier than 

See the V'lsifatimis of Efsp.v. S, 51, 197, and 397 (Harl. Soc. 1878-9), 
t See :\t>r,inr. I/i-Ooni of .r, ii. 115 fl7G.S). 
t Add. .MS. ,1.721. a. uio-l'u. 

§ The huii- i- figured in /A*v lierieir. \ii. 10 (1898). 

I; Br.i/en-head continued in the iio-M-->ioii of the de-i.eiidants of this Thomas 
1 m il lor nioie rlum two ceiuuric-. They were evidently ot uoo.l -t.indin-- and 
inteimarrieJ with the Wi-eni.in' and teter.il other le.ulmg Es-ex tiimilies. A 
yi ingcr hraiich of the I'ainily w.i> also -eated at Canfield. In or aliout 1710, 
wfitii Holman, the Essex historian, wrote. Brazen-head was the seat of Sir 
Francis Sr. .Julin. Baronet. 
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1500 the farm was known by that name, it is difficult to say. 
The Court Eolls of the Manor of Lindsell Hall might (if 
accessible) have thrown some light on the point ; but, un- 
fortunately, the farm (being freehold of the manor) i.s seldom 
mentioned therein; and, further, the existing rolls extend back 
no further than about the year 1550.* The county historians 
give US no assistance. The earliest to notice the knocker is 
the Rev. William Holman, whose manuscript history of Essex, 
written about 1710, and now pre.serv^ed at Colchester Castle, 
says, ‘ Brasen Head has, on the outward gate, the effigies of a 
head in brass or coppert — a wolf’s head, as Dir. Fitch tells me 
— very large and well cast.’ Tlie later Essex historians 
(Salmon, 1740; Morant, 1708; A CTentleman, 1709-7:1; 
Wright, 1832-34, and others) all seem to have derived their 
information about the knocker from Holman’s manuscript, 
and tell us nothing more than he does. 

But, if there is nothing to sliow liow the knocker came to 
be at Lindsell, we may at least be sure that it was made 
originally to serve as the knocker or sanctuary-ring of some 
large abbey or cathedral church. In these circumstances, it is 
natural to suggest that it may be mona.stic spoil ; but this 
idea seems to be negatived by the fact, shown above, that 
Brazen-head was so called (doubtless from the knocker on its 
gate) at least thirty years before the Dissolution of the 
monastic houses, and perhaps long before. There Avere, Avithin 
ten miles or so of Lindsell, at least five religious houses, from 
any one of which the knocker may have come, Avhetlier before 
or after the Dissolution, namely Walden, Tilt)-, Little DunmoAA', 
Hatfield Broad-Oak, and Panfield. If it came from one or 
other of these (of Avhich, howcA'er, there is no evidence), it 
seems most likely to liaA^e come from Walden ; for the church 
of Lindsell AA'as appropriated to the Abbey of Walden in the 
early part of the fourteenth century and so remained till the 
Dissolution. The arms of the abbey still remain, indeed, in 
the glass of the east AAundow of the church, j 

The knocker remained on the front door of the house until 
about ten years ago, when, during .some alterations, the owner 
of the farm had it removed to his residence in Great DunmoAv, 

For this information I am indehtetl to ^Fr, W de Vins Wade, of I)iinnn)w, 
Steward of the Manor. 

t Here the ^YorLU *' either of a deer or hind '* have l>cen erased. 

X In the absence of any adequate exjdanatioii of the apitearance of this fine 
knocker at the l>ra/en-]ie.id f.trin. it may e^eii he wtinli while to | oint our tb.it 
the arms of Fitch ot LimKell are rr/t o fln'iron litfw < u thrrt' hopii 
fjold (crest, a leopanl s ln\nl pohl. n) //oa iiunifh a .Mconi prop, j . Jnlt.jl and 

to suggest that, by some ineams unknown, "omc member ot the lurch family may 
have obtained pusbe5>ion of tlie knocker, and have had it affixed to the door uf 
his house, because it reminded him of the armorial bcviring:- of his family. 
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where it remained until recently. Now, I am glad to be able 
to announce, it has been placed beyond risk of loss or exporta- 
tion to America. Having been aetjuired, by the liberality of 
Mr. Henry Oppenheimer, it has been presented, through the 
National Art Collections Fund, to the British Museum. 

So far as to the Lindsell knocker. In connexion therewith, 
it will be well to notice tlie few other ancient knockers of 
more or le.ss similar kind (consisting, that is, of the head of 
a beast, cast in bronze, holding in its mouth a large knocker- 
ring) which still exist in this country. They number no more 
than seven, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 

An example (fig. o), now in the Corporation Museum at 
Hastings, a})proaches the Lindsell knocker more nearly than 
any other, except in size, and is approximately of the same 
date. The Hastings example is, howevmr, much the smaller 
of the two. It is supposed to have come from the neighbour- 
ing town of Rye. It consists of a circular plate, 5 inches in 
diameter, having a slightly-thickened rim. Outside this rim 
were originally eight projecting loops, which served as bolt- 
or rivet-holes for securing the knocker to a door. This 
purpo.se is now served by five other recent holes, which have 
been drilled through the plate, ju.st within the raised rim. In 
the centre of tlie disc is a large head, either of a lion or 
leopard, standing out about 2f inches in relief. This is, in 
general, much like that on the Lindsell knocker, but is in 
every way inferior to it in boldness of design and skill in 
execution. Botli heads are surrounded by a mane, represented 
by' radiating curls of hair ; both have the nostrils pierced, the 
eyes unpierced ; and both hold in the mouth a large iron ring, 
probably (jf much later date than the knocker itself. The 
Hastings head lacks, however, the prominent ears, nose, and 
lij)s, and the curled eye-brows, of the Lindsell head ; while the 
mane consists of a single whorl of curls, instead of two whorls. 
Ilureovor, in the Hastings example, thc.so curls of hair have 
been worked on, after casting, by means of a graving-tool, in 
a not very skilful manner and with considerable weakening of 
effect ; while the roots of the hair on the nose and the lips 
have been suggested by means of a number of dots or dents, 
also made, apparently', after casting. The iron ring in the 
bi-ast’s moutli is remarkably' large, almost as large in external 
diameter as the disc of tlie knocker. It is of very rude con- 
struction and much corruiled by' rust. The head and ring 
together weigh 2 Ib.s. 31 ozs. 

Of all the ancient bronze knockers which exist in England, 
the finest and the most widely' known is that (fig. 4) on the 
north door of the nave of the cathedral church at Durham. 
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It consists of the head of a grifhn-like beast standing out in 
relief to a distance of 8i inches from the door and surrounded 
by numerous curls or rolls of hair. It differs from both the 
foregoing in that the head is not in the centre of a circular 
disc. Yet the rolls of hair, though not spread out on the face 
of a plate or disc, bear so close a resemblance to those on the 
Lindsell knocker as almost to suggest that both are by the same 
hand. There are, as in the Lindsell example, two whorls of 
long curls, though those of one whorl are shorter than those of 
the other ; but, in this Durham knocker, unlike that from Lind- 
sell, there is also, close to the neck, a third whorl of much 
shorter tufts of hair, represented almost like a collar of small 
round scales. Anotlier notable point of difference from the 
Lindsell knocker and all the others noticed herein lies in the 
fact that the two outer whorls of hair (and, possibly, the 
innermost also) are cast separately from the head itself, which 
is .super-imposed upon them, as I am informed by Dean 
Kitchin, who has been kind enough to examine the knocker 
specially for me. The knocker is larger than that from 
Lindsell, measuring no less than 1 foot 10 inches across, from 
the tip of one of the longest curls to the tip of that 02 iposite 
to it. The tips of a few of the longer curls are, unfortunately, 
broken off. The face is extremely life-like, if one may speak 
thus of the face of an imaginary boast. It.s sharply-ridged 
eye-brows; large, round, piei'ccd ej'o-.sockets, originally filled, 
apparently, by eyes of coloured glass; strong, aquiline, man-like 
nose, with pierced nostrils; det ply-lined cheeks; and slightly- 
open mouth, showing four large canine teeth : all these features 
combine to render the face highly expressive. The teeth 
serve to hold in position the knocker ring (1 foot in diameter), 
which is of bronze and undoubtedly original. In shape, the 
ring is circular, except that the upj^er side (that held in the 
teeth) is straight. On each side of the mouth, just below the 
angles where the straight portion merges into the circular, is 
a .small head, apjiarently that of a dog, and very well executed, 
which holds in it.s mouth one end of the uijper straight por- 
tion of the ring. The whole kuoeker is in excellent condition, 
with the exception of the lost tijis of some of the longer rolls 
of hair and a small hole in the forehead.* 

Another knocker (fig. 5), of the same type and ajiproxi- 

A in the LihrJInn He AdmiranfVisi llraii Cufhht rtl VlrtufihusA'^y 

KeginaM ot Durham, written about A.D. 1150. relVi', in all pmliahiliry. to tliis 
knocker. The monk relate-' (]>. J(»2, ed. Saitce.'^ Soc. tlnit cei tain ih-r'Diis, 

*• tollowing their leader, earno to the very tlire'-hoM ol! the khuKh of St. ( 'luhhert ; 
when the said leader knocked loudly ^eveud times with the bronze ting-' which 
hang on the outer gatC" ; hy which warning "ound, he bummoiied the atteudaius 
watching within to unholt the doors. Tlie^e ha\ing been opened, the afore- 
mentioned leader 'poke thu>,” etc. 
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mately of the same date as those noticed al)ove, is the well- 
known example at Brasenose College, Oxford. It is of small 
size, the circular disc being (as in the case of the Hastings 
knocker) no more than 5 inches in diameter. The flat 
annular portion of the disc, .surrounding the head, has no 
raised rim and is unusually narrow, being no more than ^ inch 
broad. The whole of the rest of the disc is occupied by the 
beast’s head, which is, in this case, unquestionably that of a 
monkej’ ; not that of a leopard, as is generally stated. The 
smooth short hair, combed back, as it were, in the forehead ; 
the small triangular ears ; the narrow sloping Chinese-like 
eyes (which are not pierced) ; the well-defined ridged eye- 
brows ; the wrinkled cheeks ; the row of small regular teeth ; 
and the sardonic grin on the round face : all these features 
leave no possible doubt that the head is intended for that of a 
monkey. The knocker-ring is of bronze and, apparently, 
original. It is circular, round in section, and perfectly plain, 
except for two beasts’ heads, one on either side of the mouth, 
and each holding the continuation of the ring in its mouth. 
They are right way up, instead of upside down, like those on 
the ring of the Durham knocker, and, apparently, do not 
represent the h(;ad of any particular kind of animal. The 
knocker has been assigned, with considerable probability, to 
about 1120 01 ' 1130. It is in fair condition, with the excep- 
tion of the rim, which is broken in three places and has been 
strengthened by being rivilted on to an iron plate. There 
are also screw-holes through the forehead and the right ear. 

The Brasenose knocker has undergone remarkable vicissi- 
tudes. Atli.xed iiriginally to the gate of the Oxford College, 
to which, presumably, it gave name, it was carried oft’ in 1334 
to Stamford by socefliiig students. At Stamford it was 
aftixel to the door of the hall, and there it remained 
until 18!t0, when, the premises being sold, Brasenose College 
bought back its ancient knocker and removed it to Oxford, 
after more than five centuries’ absence thence. It is now in 
the College Hall, fixed upon the east wall, little more than 
30 yards from its ancient position on the gate. It wms, no 
doubt, during one or other of the.se removals that the knocker 
came by its present injurie.s. 

In addition to this knocker, Brasenose College possesses 
three other ' noses ’ of various kinds and of later date. These 
have lately been described and figured, together with the 
kn(;cker, by two dift'erent writers.* Each represents a gro- 

Tm' Jini,' ut Bni.'-i'nii.'-i ( 'olhi/f, by Ilcrliert Ilur^it. B.A. (7 pp. or. 8vo., 

luiiiit, ()\t"i(l, I'.'iiO, .mil 7//(' yaiiir (i)iil Arms nf CoUrne (Brase- 

ii.i-u Cull. Ciuaterctntfiiaiy, JIouo"r. li. lyoip, by Hik-ouer Madau. 
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te.sque human face with an enormous nose. The first, sup- 
posed to date from about 1440-1460, is in the glass of one 
of the windows of the College Hall. The second, date about 
1510, is cast in bronze and affixed to the north gates of the 
college. The third appears on a seal used by the college 
about 1570. These three ‘noses’ are, however, not knockers 
and need not be further noticed here. 

The four knockers noticed abov’e are all, I believe, of early 
date. The three which follow strike me as being later, per- 
haps of the fourteenth century or early part of the fifteenth. 

First come two examples which so closely resemble one 
another as to leave no doubt whatever that they were both 
cast in the same mould. One (fig. 6) is affixed to the door of 
the parish church at Adel, near Leeds: the other (fig. 7) to 
that of the church of All Saints Pavement, York. The two 
are about twenty-two miles apart. Eacli consists of a cir- 
cular disc or plate, inches in diameter and about J inch 
thick, having no raised rim. In the centre is the head of a 
wolf-like beast, very well executed and standing out to a 
height of nearly four inches from the door. The beast has in 
its mouth the head of a man, whose ugly bearded face shows 
in front. Small tufts of hair, fourteen in number, not curled 
at the tips, surround the beast’s neck. The ears are fairly 
sharp-pointed, and the eyes are pierced, but not the nostrils. 
The tufts of hair, the beast’s eye-brows, and the man’s beard 
have all been considerably worked on, after casting, with a 
graving-tool, and the roots of the hairs on the beast’s muzzle 
are represented by dents in the metal The beast’s head, and 
the tufts of hair surrounding it, occupy little more than the 
central two-thirds of the disc. The remaining (outer) third, 
annular in shape, is occupied by an elegant design, representing 
conventional flowing foliage, which has been chased or engravecl 
in outline on the surface of the plate by means of a graving- 
tool, after casting. The designs on the two plates, though 
similar, differ in detail. That on the Adel knocker is the 
more etfective of the two, having a narrow corded outer 
border, and a plain narrow line separating the floral design 
from the tips of the tufts of hair ; both of which features are 
lacking in the York knocker. The two knockers dift’er also in 
another respect; for one (that at Adel) retains, while the 
other has lost, its original bronze knocker ring. The ring 
which remains is circular. The uppermost f|uarter or so (that 
portion which is held in the beast’s mouth) is round in section 
and terminates at each end in moulded swellings or bosses ; 
while the lower three-(piarters of the ring (the portion below 
the two bosses) is flattened in section, the front side having 
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chased upon it a ninninjf foliage design, very .similar to tliat 
round the outer edge of the disc. The York knocker, having 
lost its original bronze ring, has been fitted with a large plain 
circular ring of iron, whicli is now much corroded by rust. 
Otherwise, both of tljese knockers are in perfect condition. 

A knocker of a type different from any of tlie foregoing 
(fig. S) is affixed to the door of the church of iSt. Xicholas at 
Gloucester. A hexagonal plate, 11 inches across from angle 
to angle, has on it the figure of a bat-like beast, with a large 
grotesque human head, holding in its mouth a heavy, plain, 
bronze knockei--ring. The bat’s large clawed fore feet are 
wideh’ outspread. There are large tufts of hair on the sides 
of its fore legs. Its wings are extremely short fan-like 
objects, evidentl}’ curtailed so that they sliall not conceal the 
hinder part of tlie creature’s back, on which is a human face, 
very well represented, and naturall}', not grotesquely, but 
viiside rJoicii. Tlie tongue is projected, covering the chin: 
tliat is to say, it sticks and looks as though it had 

been intended to hang .something upon. At the uppermost 
angle of the plate (above the man’s chin) is a small cluster 
of foliage, standing out in very bold relief : and there seems 
to have been a similar cluster of leaves at the lowermost 
angle (below the bat’s chin'), but most of this cluster has 
been broken otf. Otherwise, this knocker with its strangely- 
compound beast is in excellent condition. 

Doubtless other similar knockers exi.st in Britain, but I 
have been unable to hoar of any. On the Continent (especially 
in Italy, France, and Germany) such knockers are not very 
rare.* Two have been figured by Viollet-le-Duc,t several 
others by Havard.]: and, more recently, ten more by Mr. J. 
Ta \' e nor- Perry. § 

The close resemblance between some of these Continental 
knockers and the earlier English examples figured above 
raises the ([uestion whether the latter are English or Conti- 
nental manufacture, and suggests that they were not made in 
England, but brought from the Continent. For instance, the 
knockers from Litidsell and Hastings have a very striking 
resemblance to .several Continental examples figured by 
Mr Tavenor-Perry : while the head on the Durham knocker 
is so like a head on the north door of the cathedral church of Le 
Puy-en- Velay ( Haute-Loire), figured by Violletde-Duc, that one 

* Several eXiiniplei. nios.tl)- of iron and of later date than the foregoing, are 
exhibited in the Cliinv Mu'enm (>ec Catuloipip. pp, tOo-tliC. and 472-i73. 1883). 

t D’ict. Ila'uivitiit' lii- VArchit. vi. .Sl-Sd (i.sdS). 

t Dirt, dr r Amevhlrmmf. ii, cols. II.'iS-'j, and iii. cols. 661-7 (?1SS9). 

^ Uri iqtninj and IlJiirti'atrd ArrlurtdtHji.P, xii, 96-105 (1906). 
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can hardly doubt the two are by the same hand, though the 
latter lacks rolls of hair, the head being surrounded by a 
circular disc or plate the flat surface of which is covered with 
a design representing foliage. 

Throughout the foregoing pages I have spoken of these 
handsome and interesting objects as 'knockers,’ but it seems 
doubtful whether they were such in reality. It is significant 
that, of the seven examples figured, not a single one shows any 
sign of ever having been provided with a metal boss or sounder 
for the knocker-ring to knock upon ; while in no case is the 
ring thickened, or provided with a knob or boss at the bottom, 
as all of them surely would have been had they ever been 
intended to knock on a metal sounder. Moreover, several of the 
rings (for instance, those at Durham and York) are actually 
fastened down to the doors upon which they are, in such manner 
as to pre^'ent their being used as knockers. It may be that such 
' knockers ’ as those described were affixed to church doors for 
ornament merely, or partly for ornament and partly to enable 
anyone leaving the church to pull the door shut after him 
with greater ease. The latter is undoubtedly the chief use of 
the many smaller rings still seen often on churcli doors. On 
the whole, it seems more likely that such ‘ knockers ’ as those 
described above were in reality sanctuary rings, as they are 
commonly supposed to be. This view has recently been urged 
with some force by Mr. J. Tavenor- Perry. The point is, how- 
ever, one which I must leave.” 

O. M. Dalton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., also read the following 
notes on the knocker ; 

“The medieval knockers formed of lion masks with rings in 
their mouths are late descendants of similar objects probably 
first made in the Hellenistic period as much for ornamental 
as for practical purposes ; fine C-vamples are thejse which deco- 
rated the two Eoman galleys built for Caligula between a.d. 
37 and a.d. 41 recovered in 1897 from the waters of Lake 
Nemi.* They must, however, have been placed upon doors 
at an early period, as an ivory carving of about the year 
A.D. 400, in the British Museum, shows one in position on 
the door of the Sepulchre in the scene of the Holy Women 
at the tomb.f 

It would be interesting to know by what means the lion 
mask and ring was introduced into Northern Europe in the 

* Reproiluctinns in the Victoria ami Albert JInscum. 

t Cat. of Early Christian No. 291. One ha? been discovcrecl 

this year at Zula (Adulis) on the site of a church ascribed to the fifth or sixth 
cent. (.^Illustrated Loudon jVucs, Sept. 11th). 
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Middle Ages. Some may prefer the theory of an independent 
origin ; but it seems more probable that \Ye have here an 
instance of the imitation by medieval artists of a classical 
motive. The olde.st medieval examjiles with which I am 
acquainted are tho.se upon the doors of Hilde.sheim cathedral 
church, made for Bi.shop Bernward in 1015.’* It was precisely 
this patr(jn of the arts who boiTowed classical ideas from 
Hume, and was e.specially interested in tlic casting of bronze; 
his curious spiral column at Hilde.sheim, evidently suggested 
by an Italian model, is familiar to all visitors to that city. 
There seems much probability in the suggestion tliat the lion 
mask as kmjcker, or ornament of doors, became popular in 
Xorthern Europe about the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium as the residt of German intercourse with Italy. 

The numerous examples on the Byzantine bronze doors 
pi'esenti'd to cathedral and other churches of Southern Italy 
by the Pantaleone family of Araalti are all later than 
the knockers of Hildeshoim. f The oldest is that of 
Amalti (about 1050): the others at Canosa, Troja, Monte 
Sant’ Angelo, and Ravello arc all rather later. J If it were 
certain that these South Italian examples were made in 
Constantinople, like the doors upon which they are fixed, the 
apj)earaiice of the type in west-medieval art might be 
conjecturally ascribed to Byzantine influence. But the doors 
themselves are ornamented with incrustations of silver, not 
with reliefs ; and we know little of Byzantine sculpture in 
metal at this period. Good authorities therefore incline to the 
suppositii'u that the lion masks wei-e added after the erection 
of the doors on Italian soil. If Byzantine influence is 
excluded, the theory of suggestion through models seen at 
Ivonie still has the balance of probability upon its side as 
against the hypothesis of independent invention. The oldest 
examples being in Germany, it may be conjectured that the 
type spread west into England, as it undoubtedly spread east 
into Russia, where the German Riijuinus executed the doors 
at Novgorod in the twelfth centurv.§ It may be noted that 
in the latter example the ends of the penannular ring in the 

" F. X, Kraus, GcMhichtr der Chr'isfUclicn Kun.d. ii. 211 IT. Other early 
( icniKUi examples, dru here nieiitionud. ^ 

t I’or tliese deeis ..cr 11. W. Heliulz. D.'nlnnaler dcr Kuns-t des Mitfdaltcvs in 
I nhrifnlic/i, i. 213 fl.. ii. 22s If., 2,s.5,aiiil Atla-. pl. xxxix. Ixxxr. ; E. Bertanx 
Jjurf (hlHii ritnhr mt'i'nl i. -lit;} IV. 

% ( In Italian example-, quite a iiniiilier iil linn masks are louml on a 'iimle 
(lo.ir, in one ea-e there is a row almi,- the top, shewing that they were merely 
inroiidcil as oiTiainciits. ‘ ^ 

^ F. X. Kraii". al>nve. ]> 214. 
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lion’s month are in the form of monster’s lieads, as is the case 
at Durham.” 

Mr. Paley Bailuon remarked that the mention of a 
marriage in 1.500 must be in the visitation of 1558, and the 
name Brazenliead which existed in the latter year might have 
been transferred to the earlier date without warrant. Hence 
this was no proof that the knocker was not monastic loot. It 
was not a manor, but mention of the house might be found in 
court rolls. He believed that knockers were not ordinarily 
used in castles, a bugle being more satisfactory both for those 
within and without. 

Mr. Reginald Smith thought that the Gloucester example 
closely resembled in style the gargoyles of architecture, and 
might be approximately dated in that way. Records of the 
fabric might fix the date of the Durham knocker by inference 
from that of the particular door to which it was attached. He 
was inclined to assign some date between 1160 and 1190 to 
the Essex bronze. 

Mr. Peers considered the Gloucester knocker much later 
than the others. The vaulting of Durham nave was finished 
about 1 133, and the knocker was most likely an original 
fitting and dated from about 1140. The Brazenhead knocker 
was a little later, about 1160-1180. The specimen exhibited 
had the lion’s head not quite central, a peculiarity due to a 
twist in the casting. The present iron ring was not original 
and had no doubt been added at the farmhouse to replace a 
larger original of bronze. 

Mr. Thackeraa' Turner considered the bronze thirteenth 
centur}’ work, though the lion’s head was of Norman character. 
At that time no care was taken to get the design absolutely 
symmetrical. 

Mr. Hope preferred to call the relief a leopard’s head. 
Those who had to do with the royal house at that time were 
accustomed to put the leopard’s head on their seals. The 
De Veres then held office under the Crown, and the bronze 
was possibly from Hedingham Castle. 

0. M. Dalton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., read some notes on (1) a 
silver bowl and cover of the ninth or tenth century, and (2) a 
Persian dish of the fourth century, with a figure of 
Sapor II. 

VOL. XXII. 2 e 
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Mr. Regixalu Smith noted that the centre of the quad- 
ruple palmette design formed a Greek cross of a pattern much 
in favour during the later Anglo-Saxon period, one specimen 
having been found with coins deposited about 875.* The 
finger rings of Alfred’s father and sister showed that niello 
was in fashion at least between 850 and 900, and the bowl 
might well be of English manufacture, but perhaps not more 
than a century removed from the Hal ton Moor specimen, f 
The latter was found with coins of Cnut, but might have 
been Viking loot, and already an antiquity when buried in 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Dalton’s paper will be printed in Archueologia. 

W. DE C. PrideauX; Esq., read the following notes on a 
pewter coffin-chalice and paten found on the site of Abbots- 
bury Abbey, Dorset : 

“ Early in 1906, while digging a grave to the south of 
Abbotsbury church, on laud formerly occupied by the abbey 
church, and 24 feet from the inner side of its northern wall, 
the sexton discovered, some 3 feet below the surface, a coffin 
made of rough stone slabs in which were remains of long 
bones, and resting with them, this coffin-chalice and paten. 
The coffin with remains was covered again at once, so no 
photographic record is possible. 

Mary, Countess of llcliester, in whose possession these 
relics are, has kindly allowed me to bring them to-dav, 
thinking they would be of interest, and desiring to learn 
somewhat of their probable age and character. 

The b(jwl of the chalice has a flat bottom, within which 
and faintly outside can be seen concentric tool marks. Its 
sides too show faint traces of the tool ; the central raised rib 
thereon is a thickening, the inner .section being of a different 
sweep, the upper rib revealing nearly or (juite its inner shape, 
following the general lines of the bowl outwards. 

The round and otherwise straight .stem curves outwards 
slightly at top and bottom, the top curve being sharply defined 
by a turned dividing line, while the bottom curve, slightly 
marked by a line, merges into the base, which so far as can 
be seen was plain and circular ; there is no trace of a knot. 

Below the base is a single line cross, similar to that on the 
swelling base of a chalice from Berwick St. James, Wilts, 
(c. 1200-1250) figured in Froreedings.X 

* Mrlona Hixtory of Kent. i. 3S1-2. 
t Engravcil in Arehaenlvyia, xviii. pi. xvii. 
t lind. S. Mii. Eia. 
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The stem appears to have had melted metal run into it, 
and its inner section is square. 

The chalice is 4 inches in height, almost equally divided 
between stem and bowl. I conjecture that the extreme width 
of the bowl was 3i inches, tapering an inch to its smaller 
diameter of 24 inches. 

The paten is quite flat, of an inch in thickness, and 5 ^ 
inches in diameter, with an inscribed central portion 2| inches 
in diameter ; between this and the edge are some six or seven 



roURTCrXTH-CEXTUKY I’CWTEK eomN'CH-YLieE. ABB0T!?BUKY 
.\1!REY. DORSET. (J.) 

concentric circles. The central inscription is lf|(I with a cross 
rising from the middle letter having three limbs e.xpanding as 
a cross paty, the lower long and single, and witli the word 
JIIGCRCCI below in Lonibardic characters. ’’ 

Mr. Peioeaux also exhibited and submitted the following 
notes on a palimpsest brass at Litton Cheney, Dorset, and a 

2 E 2 
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rubbing of the casement of the brass of an abbot from Bindon 
Abbey : 

“ The palimpsest brass I exhibit is from Litton Cheney, 
Dorset ; it has three inscriptions, commemorating five 
individuals, on two pieces of brass of similar alloy, and 
presumably originally in one. 

The inscription to John Chapman, fishmonger, and Alice, 
his wife, 1471, occupies one side of both pieces, and is finely 
cut. Of the two inscriptions on the reverse, that to Alexander 
W arnby is on the larger piece, and is dated 1486 ; the letters 
are somewhat superficial, and some are nearly obliterated. 
The smaller reverse has a simple Orate pro to John and 
Thomas Newpton, fairly cut but undated. 

The casement from Bindon Abbey, of which I exhibit a 
rubbing (see illustration), forms part of a slab of Purbeck 
marble, 9 feet 6 inches long, by 3 feet 6 inches wide. The 
casement of the brass is 6 feet 8 inches in length, and the brass 
is seen to have been in three pieces, for the indents of joint- 
ing pieces are plainly visible. The brass consisted of the 
figure of a Cistercian abbot holding his crosier and standing, 
upon (apparently) a lion, with the marginal inscription; 

+ABBAS ; EiaARDVS ; DfiC : filARaRS ; blCI : TVmVLATTE : 

AD : Pff DAS ; TARDT8 ; DaVS : bTHtt ; SALYARS ; TYSATVE : 

which may be translated ; 

Abbot Kifhanl Mailers here lieth entouibed. 

May God. -svho is slow to punish, behold him mercifully and save.” 


Mr. Hope could not recall another chalice of the shape 
exhibited, the ordinary type of the period being that on the 
table from the Society’s collection. Not only was the form 
exceptional, but the ornamental band round the bowl was a 
novel feature for the time, and the date must be derived from 
the accompanying paten. This was inscribed in English 
with the prayer Josa Merrl and must belong to a period 
when English was commonly used for inscriptions, but the 
lettering seemed earlier. No black letter inscription was earlier 
on seals than 1340, and Lombardic characters were not usually 
found after that date ; so that the chalice and paten were 
probably of the fourteenth century, the Society’s own example 
belonging to the previous century. The earliest pewter coffin 
chalice known to Mr. Hope was found by himself in the crypt 
of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, with an inscribed 
leaden plate showing that the coffin was that of Abbot 
Scotland, the builder of the crypt (who died in 1087). 




CASEMENT OF THE BRASS OF ABBOT RICHARD MANERS. 
BINDON ABBEY, DORSET. 
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Mr. StephexsOX said the brass on exhibition was of con- 
•siderable interest, the earlier portion containing an unusual 
form of date. The lettering was good, being probably done in 
London or some large town, and there was no obvious reason 
for rejecting it and cutting it up for subsequent use. The 
later inscriptions were piajbably local work, e.specially as the 
Latin was faulty. The rubbing of the easement from Bindon 
Abbey reminded him of that to the memory of Louis de 
Beaumont, Bishop of Durham, the figure in both cases having 
been made in two pieces, and .soldered together. The stone 
slab was in excellent preservation and dated from the first 
quai-ter of the fourteenth century. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 18th February, 1909. 

Sir EICHARD RIVINOTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Reoixali) yMiTH, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., read tla* following 
paper on the diving (jperatioiis (.>11 Pudding-pan Rock, Horne 
Bay, Kent, and on the (lallo-Koman re»l ware recently 
recovered from the Rook : 

“ The exhibition and discu.ssion of a seiics of the so-called 
‘Samian’ vessels from Pudding-pan Rock in January, 1907,* 
inspired certain Fellow's of this Society to (organize a search 
for others //? situ, in order to test the hypothesis put forward 
with regard to their deposit on a shoal four miles out at sea. 
The authorities of certain museums on both sides of the 
Thames Estuaiy and private collectors of these specimens 
were appmaclied, and a fund soon raised to employ a diver to 
examine the rock, which is stated on the Admiralty chart 
(No. IbOT) to be about 7 feet below low' w'ater mark at 
ordinary spring tides. The following contributed towards the 
expense of the enterprise . 

The Mavor of Canterbury CNIr. F. Bennett-Goldnev. 

F.S.A.). 

Proceidnuj,-^^ 2nd S. xxi. 2dS. 
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The Mayor of Maidstone, on liehalf of the Municipal 
Museum (Mr. J. H. Allchin, Curator). 

Miss Alice Johnson (Lancaster). 

Prof. F. Haverlield, F.S.A. 

l)r, Henry Laver, F'.S.A. 

Mr. F. (1. Hilton Price, Dir. !^.A. 

Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A. 

ill'. Keeinald A. Smith, F.S.A. 

Arranijements were made with ilr. Hugh Pollard, a certifi- 
cated diver, to undertake the work, and as he was on the 
point of sailing for Canada, Easter week last year was chosen 
as the latest possible date in the circumstances. L^nfortu- 
nately the weather proved most unfavourable, and in conse- 
([Uence the results were anything but satisfactory ; but the 
venture was not altogether fruitless, as may be seen in the 
diver’s report, which was circulated among the subscribers 
before presentation to the meeting. 

Report on Pedding-p.in Shoals. 

F)y Hugh F). (’. Pollard, Certificated Diver, Associate of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 

‘On receiving your instructions I went down to Whitstable 
and commenced operations on Wednesday, 22nd April, having 
chartered the fishing smack “ Grace Stuart,” 16 tons. Captain 
George Frend, and arranged for hire of diving-dres.s, air- 
pumps, and all necessary gear previously. I chose Whitstable 
as a base for the following reasons: the local boatmen know 
the p'ound and bearings perfectly; suitable boats can be 
obtained there cheaply ; and Herne Bay, though two miles 
nearer, would be less easy to start from, and prices would be 
about double. Wednesday was (|uite fine, with very little 
breeze at flood tide, dropping to dead calm on the ebb. I 
took bearings from the chart and sounded for the actual rock. 
This (as charted) the captain and crew declared was non- 
existent, the lowest water at extreme low tides being 2J 
fathoms. After a prolonged .search with different bearings, I 
was forced to admit that nowhere was there any variation in 
the bottom to the extent of 2 fathoms. I then in(juired where 
the last pot was dredged up. and found it was in a water lane 
in the direct line of the Ginller light on Reculver, about 
1 mile north of the rock as ciiarted. The bottom here, as 
elsewhere, was cement-stone. This stone has nothing what- 
ever to do with building material (as stated by previous 
explorers), ami is merely the local name. I ordered the 
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dredgers out, and, working four di’edges only, brought up 
stones, shells, etc. but there were no indications of building- 
material or pottery. Thursday was fine, and coming nearer 
land I dredged, and went down in those places where the 
currents would be likely to deposit pots, but without 
success, the mud having been so stirred up that at 21 to 3 
fathoms nothing could be seen further than 2 feet away. Also 
the tide induces strong currents which are a great hindrance 
to any accurate investigation. Friday was too stormy, owing 
to north-east winds and snow blizzard, for me to leave the 
roadstead. On Saturday I put out, but the sea was so rough 
that I was forced to return. IMonday was moderately calm at 
high tide, and I managed to work two tides, being out from 
ten to seven o’clock. I dredged most of the time, the mud 
being still stirred up, and found at three widely distant sites 
one thick fragment of pottery (oft' Swalecliffe chimney) and 
two small red fragments (about a mile apart, off the Pan 
Sands). Tuesday I put oft', but was obliged to return owing 
to the rough weather. If tiles about 18 inches by 12 inches 
are found (as they have been), I should think they would 
mark the site of the wreck, but the scour of the tides rolls the 
pottery too far to make certain of its original position. If 
suitable conditions prevailed it might be possible to locate the 
wreck, and a large amount of stuff would probably remain, 
as it is only when a south wind prevails that the bottom is 
soft enough for it to wash out. In north or east winds it 
sets hard like stiff sand. Any further data will be reported 
to me, and the oysterinen will take the bearings on land of 
each find, and the majority of such bearings may locate the 
actual wreck. I shall be glad to assist in any way if further 
opportunity offers. 

(Signed) 

Huoh B. C. Pollard.’ 

Through no fault on the diver’s part, the spoil is practically 
nil, and moreover unsatisfactory as regards locality. It can- 
not be asserted that any of the three fragments came from the 
Pudding-pan Rock, the very existence of which has been 
questioned. Even if one piece came from the classic spot, it 
is highly improbable that another picked up a mile distant 
had any connexion with the wreck, and there would be some 
difficulty in classing the thin fragment with what can certainly 
be claimed to-day as Rock pottery. The fragment in question 
is much thinner and finer than the normal ware, and bears a 
hatched pattern, generally known as engine-turning. The 
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ware, pattern, and form correspond closely to an almost perfect 
example in the Society’s collection, found near Bucklershury, 
City of Loudon, which hears an imperfect name stamped inside 
the bottom, Tvssc . . . The name does not occur in the ordinary 
lists,* but there can be little doubt that the vessel, which is ex- 
ceptionalh" thin and smooth, came from a factory at La Grau- 
fesenque, Aveyron, and dates fi’om the middle of the hrst 
century. Another fragment is as clearly of the usual Rock 
quality, form 10 (diam. inches), and the obvious deduction 
is that this piece belonged to a bowl included in the cargo of 
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the wrecked vessel, though it might have been picked up at 
some distance from the site of the wreck. The corollary i.s 
that the liner fragment found a mile away has nothing to do 
■with this particular wreck, but may have been due to 
another. 

Two wrecks are only less probable than one, and there are 
certainly recovered from the sea at various points on the 
route to London from the nearest Gaulish ports, specimens of 
red ware that do not belong to the Rock series. The 
Pan Sand, 31 to 4 miles north-east of the Rock, has been 
mentioned by more than one writer as I'ielding specimens 
which bear potters' names not included in the Rock series, 
though not in themselves inconsistent with such an associa- 
tion. In my previous paper the names ACCIVS, CONGI and 
MVXTVL (for MVXTVLLI . M) are so cla.s.sed, and an examina- 
tion of the specimens on which they occur prompted me to 
separate them from the Rock series, a step that has been 
perhaps justified by subsequent developments. A perfect 

Gaulish placp-name-' TV>ciA.cvs, aibl tc'j^ia.CVs are given l)V 

Il'iliior. AU-cpH'iKcJtf’r Siirachgrhafz. s. r. 
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figured bowl of 37 type has also been found in the sea at 
Pegwell Bay, near Ramsgate, but its presence there may as 
well be the result of the denudation of a villa site as of a 
wreck on the coa.st ; the exact di.stance of this and other finds 
from the shore is not recorded. 

With regard to Pan Sand I may be allowed to explain an 
apparent inconsistency in my tirst paper. Mr. Edward Jacob 
was quoted to the effect that the Pan Sand becomes dry foi- 
some part of every tide, and a footnote added that it was 2 to 
5 feet below low water at ordinary spring tides. Both state- 
ments cannot be true at the same time, and I prefer 
Mr. Jacob’s version of 1780. The footnote was due to my 
confidence in the Admiralty Chart of 1886, but in the 1902 
edition I find that part of Pan Sand is just above low 
water at ordinary spring tides and a large part is 1 to 6 feet 
below. This illustrates the instability of shoals in the Thames 
Estuary. 

The third fragment recovered on the expedition is very 
indeterminate, and I hesitate to assign a date to it. It formed 
part of a hemispherical vessel 9^ inches in diameter, and is of 
a coarse red ivare, ^ inch thick, without any trace of the red 
glaze that is almost always of the same shade on Rock 
specimens of the Roman period. 

The unfavourable weather that interfered with our operations 
is all the more to be deplored as Mr. Sparshott informs me 
that there seems to be a good deal more of tlie red ware about 
recently. During the past eighteen months he has bought the 
ten pieces exhibited by him this evening, and has rejected five 
or six others. Possibly recent storm.s, he explains, have caused 
movements in the Rock where the vessel was wreckeel, and it 
is more exposed now. This is the opinion of some of the 
dredgermen, who agree that more of it has been found recently 
than for some time previou.sly. 

As .some of the Fellows may have visited the Franco- 
British Exhibition without seeing the Pudding-pan Rock 
specimens exhibited at the Whitstable Oj'ster Fishery Com- 
pany’s stall, I have obtained permi.ssion to utilize them in 
illustration of my remai’ks this evening, and desire to thank 
Dr. Hayward, ^Ir. F. J. Sparshott, and Mr. C. Warner, all of 
Whitstable, for allowing the specimens to be exhibited here 
before returning to their respective collections. Three of 
Dr. Hayward’s .series have been already before the Society, 
and are catalogued with Mr. Evans’s pair in my previous paper ; 
but the others are new, and include a novel form to which I 
have felt bound to allot another number (l6). This specimen 
is in reality a variety of No. 3, and the re.sult of its elas.sifi- 
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cation apart will probably be that similar varieties of 1 or 2 
will presently appear, and demand the same treatment. 

Since the plate of diagrams giving the various forms was 
completed, a specimen has been brought to light (7 G inches 
diameter) that justifies the insertion of the size between forms 
7 and 8, which was taken from a specimen in the British 
Museum from Dymchurch, Kent (7‘2 inches diameter). One 
formerly in Mr. Sibert Saunders’ collection and now at the 
Guildhall, closely corresponds to the unnumbered diagram, 
and shows that three sizes were made of this type. There 
are now four types which are represented in three different 
sizes, and there can be little doubt that they were sold in sets. 
It may be useful to add that Mr. Sibert Saunders, late of 
Whitstable, has, since the publication of my first paper which 
gives details of his series, moved to London and disposed of 
his entire collection. Ten pieces have been acquired by the 
British Museum to fill gaps either in forms or in signatures ; 
seven have passed to the Guildhall Museum, which now 
possesses a representative series ; and the remainder, con- 
sisting of 39 pieces, are now in the Royal Institution at 
Swansea. 

A comparison of the accompanying list of potters’ names 
and forms with that previously published will reveal an 
astonishing uniformity of practice, and confirm the theory 
put forward to explain the presence of this pottery four miles 
out at sea. Up to date I have investigated 282 specimens, 
undoubtedly from Pudding-pan Rock, of which 216 are 
stamped with the potter’s name ; and if abnormal specimens 
exist to falsify one’s deductions as soon as published, it is 
quite time they made their appearance. Early records and 
recent experience combine to show that this remarkable series 
is homogeneous, the work of a group of Gaulish potters, of 
whom most are known to have worked at Lezoux. There is 
at present no proof that any of them worked elsewhere, or 
that the list includes any but contemporaries ; and I, at least, 
am ready to take a further step and treat them all as con- 
temporaries and neighbours. 

There are two new names and one new form (or rather variety), 
but apart from these there is only one exception to the rules 
deduced from my former lists. Justus is already known as a 
maker of form 10, and the present series includes a specimen 
of form 9 (the larger size of form 10) with his stamp. The 
other eighteen potters whose specimens I have come across 
since January, 1907, are here found making the same forms 
as before. One of them, Saturninus, has examples of the 
same four forms in both li.sts; and another who signs CINIVS 
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or CINTVS, adheres to the same three as before. The second 
list suggests that some potters specialised in one form or 
another (aTRVCIANI, OF.CAI, CAMPANI . O, CASVRIVS FE, 
CRACINA . F, MASCELLIO) but other forms by these potters may 
turn up at any moment from the Rock or elsewhere. I have 
indicated by asterisks Rock forms found elsewhere in England 
that were made and signed bj" the respective potters : so that 
the asterisks carry almost as much weight as the figures 
indicating the specimens recovered from the Rock itself. The 
table cannot lay claim to completeness or finality, but merely 
marks a stage in the investigation ; while the summary in 
the right hand column will show to what extent the potters 
varied their forms. That these variations should be regular, 
and that the various patterns should be rigidly copied by a 
number of potters, is to my mind cogent evidence that they 
belonged to one school and worked at the same time and 
place. The diagrams of the Rock forms have been drawn 
in each case from actual specimens and are not imaginary 
averages. The deviations of individual pieces from the 
diagrams are, however, so slight that those illustrated may be 
taken as standard forms, which were required in Britain and 
regularly produced at Lezoux at a certain period. 

It may be noted that Saturninus made three sizes of 
one type (forms 0, 10, 11), and he, Quintus, and Materninus 
(maternni . M) made both sizes of another type (forms 12, 13). 
Catianus (forms 2, 3) and Major (forms 10, 11) made two 
sizes out of three, and the largest forms (1, 9) of the same 
patterns may have been also made by them (as by the potter 
who signed MAlNACNi), but Avould be more liable to destruc- 
tion. Other potters, however, who made more than one 
form (CALETI . M, DECMI . MA, MATERNI, PATTOF, QVINTI . M 
& SATVRNINl) seem to have preferred the commonest forms 
(11, 13), which are not of the same type, but as well fitted as 
any to withstand rough treatment, whether by the shingle or 
the dredges. Their survival in such large numbers may 
therefore be as much due to their shape and solidity as to any 
special demand for these two forms. 

The novelty bearing the name of Catianus is of special 
interest, and is of a somewhat better quality than the average 
Rock specimens. The ware is a little thinner than usual, and 
the colour not quite the same, though this may be due to its 
exceptional state of preservation, the glaze being quite 
lustrous. The section shows a strong resemblance to form 3, 
which Catianus also made, the only difference being in the 
rim which consists of a horizontal ledge instead of a bead- 
moulding, and resembles in tbis re.spect Dragendortf's No. 51. 
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Stamped Specimens fko.m Pcddixo-pax Rock, orouped under the 
Potters’ Names. (Revised List.) 


(Ar asterisk * denotes examples not found on the Rock.) 


Potter's Name. 

1 '2 :i 

1 

a 1 ill 11 

ii’ 

i.i 

u 

It; 

SU.MIIARY. 

i 

AESTIVI.M 


. . 14 

•k- 



1 

• 3 Types 

ALBVCIANI 


. . lo 


% 


• ■ 3 Types 

ARICI . MA 



s 



1 Type 

ATILIANl 

... 12 i .. 




1 


4 T3-pes 

ATRVCIANI 


1 





1 Form 

BELSA.ARVI 

'2 






2 Types 

OF . CAl 

1 





IF orni 

CALETI . M . . ■ ■ 


3 


.) 



2 Tj-pes 

CAMPANI . O 

2 






1 Form 

CARATILLI . M 

... 4 ... 

... ... ^ 

* 



3 Types 

CASVRIVS.FE.. 


1 




1 Form 

CATIANVS 

O 

6 





1 

1 Tyne 

CINTVSM 



•> 


Ill 

3 

3 Types 

CRACINA.F 

1 






1 Foim 

DECMI . MA 

... 




3 


■ ■ 2 Types 

GENITOR 

1 

1 * 




■ • ■ 2 Types 

GIPPl.M ■■ 


1 




2 Types 

IVLLINI.M 





1 

3 Types 

IVSTI . MA 


1 2 




2 Types 

MACCALI . M 






1 

2 Types 

MACRIANI 



1 

A.' 



3 Types 

MAINACNI 



.> .) 

1 



3 Types 

MAIORIS.M 



/ 1 




2 Types 

MARCI 







2 Types 

MARTINI . M 

2 

. . 

• • 




2 Types 

MASCELLIO 




1 


1 Fi irni 

MATERNI 



1 


7 


2 Types 

MATERNNI.M.. 



2 , 1 

1 

l.> 


■ ■ 2 Types 

NAMILIANI 




¥■ 

1 


1 Type 

PATTOF 

1 

3 


o 


■ ■■ 3 Types 

PAVLLI . M 


... . 1 * 

* 



3 Types 

PRIMANI 


... 3 1 , 




... 2 Types 

QVINTI.M 


... ... 1 

5 

2 


2 Types 

SACRILLI . M .. 

o 

O ... 



... 


.. : 2 Types 

SATVRNINI 


:> 10 ' 11 


3 


... 2 Types 

SEVERIANI . O •• 

1 

... ■ ... ^ 

2 



... 4 Types 

SEXTI . MA 

* 



* 

2 

... 3 Types 

I 

Total 216 

3 , 33 

6 

11 j 33 j 52 

1 ! 

20 

49 

8 

1 
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In the British Museum* is a somewhat smaller specimen (3J 
inches in diameter) of the same variety, hearing an imperfect 
stamp ALBV . . . probably for ALBVCI . M. The stamp occurs 
on a dish (Dragendorft' 18) in the same collection (M 1605), 
and it would seem at first sight that Catianus reproduced a 
pattern that had been introduced many years previously ; but 
an ALBVCIVS, whether he was the maker of 18 bowls or not, 
certainly stamped Rock forms 3 and 13, and worked at 
Lezoux, so that he was probably contemporary with the band 
of potters there, who made the ware found centuries later on 
Pudding-pan Rock. 

The remarkable little bowl exhibited on the last occasion 
by Dr. Hayward is still somewhat puzzling, the black surface 
being quite unlike the majority of Rock specimens and the 
form being evidently derived from a metal prototype. In the 
interval I have come across two parallels, one with black 
varnish (d (jlarure noire) found with a pear-shaped vase with 
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similar surface and decoration in a Roman pit at Bernard, 
Vendee, t and the other, of which the colour is not stated, 
from the Allier,^ tliat i.s, the Lezoux district. The latter 
discovery at any rate, supports the view that the two-handled 
hlack-ware bowl from the Rock came like the rest from 
Lezoux and formed part of the same cargo. 

Another point in confirmation of their Lezoux origin is the 
occurrence, on figured specimens from that manufacturing 
centre, of the star or rosette that takes the place of the potter’s 
name on two of the Rock forms (Nos. 7, 8); and as a rule form 7 
has an eight-rayed star and form 8 a twelve-rayed star, but I 

* H. B. Walter^, (’at. Rnmnn Pottery. M 1719 ; a similar section i> given in 
Ohergt }‘7}ianisch-rfrptlsrlir Lnni’^y Kasfc/l Pfunz^ Lief, xiv. pi. vi. Ta>sen, fig. S. 

t BdU'irv et Ballereau. Pinfa fnncU'aires {I’lllo-nmiuns du Bernard ( Vendee^ 
219. fig. 1 ; the aj^sociatefi vase is between 52 and 55 of Dragendorff's series. ' 
^ K. Tudot. F»ijuriae$ en Artjih\ ST, fig. c\iii. 
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have also found the latter once on form 7. The device is 
used to fill up blanks in the ground of 37 bowls, and 
there are five such examples in the National Collection.* 
Another mark that may distinguish the productions of an 
individual potter consists of two concentric rings in the centre 
of the inside just where the potter’s name usually appears. 
This stamp is found occasionally on forms 1, 2, and the unique 
15, while a single ring figui-es quite exceptionally on form 13, 
and a ring-and-dot occurs once on form 7. So far as my 
observation goes all the eight-rayed stars were from one 
stamp and all the twelve-rayed from another ; but the forms 
on which they occur never bear names, and the only con- 
clusion to be drawn is that those impressed with the same 
rosette-stamp were moulded by the same unknown hand. 

There are a few corrections to be made in my previous 
paper which do not however affect the main conclusions. By 
a printer’s error', which was overlooked 
by everyone but Professor Haverfield, 
the width of Pudding-pan Rock was 
given as 1,651 yards instead of 16.5, but 
as the Rock seems to have disappeared, 
one measurement is about as accurate as 
the other. The same authority on Roman Britain has almost 
persuaded me to readGIPPl.M for C.IPPl.M, as the former 
name occurs in the Corpus XIII. Other doubtful readings in 
my last list are ATRVCIANI and CINIVS. The former can be 
tested by anyone present, as Mr. Sebastian Evans has kindly 
sent up two pieces from his collection, one stamped ALBVCIA/I 
and the other bearing a different stamp but possibly the same 
name, though I prefer to read ATRVCIANI, for which there is 
some authority.f CINIVSM must I tliink be read as CINTVSM, 
perhaps for CINTVSMVS, though on many examples the fourth 
letter is clearly without a crossbar. Tbe adjoining figure 
shows another mark that fre(juently 
occurs on one form of Rock pottery, and 
is probably for arici MANY, Aricius or 
Ariccus being a Lezoux potter. ] The connecting stroke 
between the third and fourth letters would thus seem to be 
meaningless, but was cut in the mould and is not due to mis- 
stamping. 

* H. B. Walters, Cat. Boman Pottery, Nos. M lOSl, 1108. 111(5, 1401 have 
the petals depressed in the middle, and No. l.'itll has larger petals ; see 
Dechelette, type No. 1180. 

t tRVCIANI, at Cirencester, see Proreedinys. 2nd S. xxi. 284. 

i Walters, Cat. Roman Pottery (Briti-h Museum). JI 1627, where the third 
and fourth letters are not joined (Tyi)e 27). Corpu-i. xiii. 1U.((10, 160. 
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Govenioi- Powiiall's so-called Koman biickwork can now in 
iny opinion be satisfactorily explained. The lump weighing 
about half a hundred-weight dredged up in his brother’s 
presence was ju'obably ceinent-stone, no doubt covered with 
seaweed and marine growths and mistaken for Roman masonry. 
On the table is a specimen of the cement-stone dredged in quan- 
tities from the Rock, ami sometimes used as ballast for the 
fishing boats. The name is derived from the fact that this 
natural formation is also used for making cement, and has 
nothing to do with a Roman building on the site. Our Fellow, 
Mr. Harold Sands, informs mo that the same stone occurs 
further north, off Harwich and Orford on the east coast, and is 
used for the same purposes. Governor Pownall was no doubt 
misled by the discovery of Roman roofing tiles among the red 
ware vessels, but specimens both of the rectangular tegulcc 
and semi-cylindrical imhrire^ I have seen from the Rock have 
apparently never been used and were no doubt included in 
the cargo from some Gaulish port. Such heavy objects as the 
large fiat tiles would not easily be shifted by natural agencies 
or by dredging far from the spot where they sank, and the 
importance of locating that spot has been insisted on by the 
di\-er. 

The compilation of a list of other potters who made forms 
represented on the Rock will be of service in two respects. It 
will minimize the chance of error in estimating the date of 
the Rock pieces by utilizing extrinsic evidence of date ; and as 
the Rock date is more and more clo.sely determined, the dates 
of potters who made the same forms, but are not otherwise 
placed in the series, may provisionally be fixed. A theory 
that satisfies all conrlitions can hardly be anything but true, 
and further research in museums containing plain red ware 
will probably go far towards placing the various types in 
chronological order. In the following list the place of manu- 
facture is added where known (La Graufesenque, Montans, 
Lezoux and Rheinzabern), and the type of vessel (Dragen- 
dorfi's series) is added when any potter is known to have 
made other than Rock forms. 

Note. Sini-e this papi-r was written, .ill the |Mitti'r-.' name- founil on the Rock 
have been identified in the MS. list of the I’licque collection from Lezoux, to 
which acce.ss was kindly permitted hy il. Salomon Reinach. Curator of St. 
Germain Museum. 
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List of Potters’ Marks ox Forms similar to those from 

PUDDIXG-RAN ROCK, AXD APPROXIMATELY COXTEMPORARA'. 

Form 1. 

Reading (Silchester). 

ATRVeINF GENIALIS . M M.vHr. REGALIS . F a.rmau 

Form 2 . 

Britis'h il/H.svum. Cambridge Museum. 

BELINICCI COCI . OFIC ~9 era„f. 

PlINTIL 

Form 3 . 

Brit ish M use u m. 

ADVOCISI . OF so.srif:. CINN DAMINI . M 

BORILLI . OF Jr/.e:. CINNAMIM ELVILLI 

CENSORINI 37 L,-:. 

Reading (Silchester). Caerivent. 

ALBVCI^A I 30 37 7.- TITVRONIS 

ALBVCI . OF S 


British Museum. 

OF . CELSI 
GRANANl 


British Museum. 

. IPPI . M 
ROPPVS 


Form 9. 

Reading (Silchester). 

ABBOF 

ALBVCI . OFI -30.37 Le:. 
BORILLI . OFF -37 1..-:. 
CINTVSMVSF /.'■r. 

MALLEDV . F 

Form 10. 

Reading (Silchester). 

CINTVSMVSF 

DESTER . F 

DIVICATVS 

ELVILLI 

HABILISF 

POTTACI 


Caerivent. 

c . © . s . A mill 

SOLINI . OFI 37 Lez. 

Devizes. 

AETERNI 


Caerivent. 

ALBI . MA/ SB drauf. 

POTITINI , M 

Colchester. 

PATRICIM durman 


VOL. XXII. 
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British, Museum. 

CAR(A-NVS 

CINTVSMIX 

CLEMENS 

DIVICATI . M 

SACERI . OF 

SACERO . M 

SACRI . M i -z.e.-. 

SVLPICIA/I 


Beadiug ( S ileh este r). 

ALBI . MA J 
ALBVS . F i 
AVITI . MA 
BELINICI 
BORILLI . OF 
CARVSSA 
CINTVSMF 
CINTVSMIM 
DOVlICCVS 
HABILISM 
LOCCINVSF 


British Museum. 

CARATI . M 

CONSTAS F !U.w:. 

DIVICATIM 

DIVICIM 

GEMINI 

LATAEVS FEC 
PECVLIARIS . F 
PRID . FEO 
PRIMVLI 

REGINIM r.fmn:. 

RESTVTVS ra.i"--. 

TANCONVS F 

TITTIVS 

VESPONI 

VIRONI . OF 

Reading (Silchcstcr). 

AD/////ECTI NA 
ATTILLI . NA Mont. 

BANOL . VCCI 
BASSINIM 

BORILLI . OF iT I.e:. 


Form 11. 

MARCELLIMI 

MARTIALIS German 

MARTIOM 

POTITINIM 

REGINIM 

RITOGENIM 

SACEROM 

SENILA . M 


ALBVCl "A37Le.-. 

ATTIVS . FE 
CERIALINA Jr 

MALLVRO . F 
MARTI NV Allter. 

MICCIO FECIT 
PATERCLINI 
PATERCLINVS . FE 
POTITINI . M 
PRISC . 1 . M irie:. 

QVADRATI 
QVARTIMS 


Form 1 2. 


CADCA . TIF 
CAMBI . M 
CARVSSAF 
CATASEXTVSF 
CAVPNM 

(reiersed) 

CELSXANI . M 
CRACVNA . F 
ILLIOMARl 

HO Le:. 

LVPPA 

MAXMIW 
MAXAMI . M 
MXIMI 

ME-D-OICANVS 

MOSSIF 

Lez. 

PATERAT 

OF . PRIMI 

29 Grauf, 

REBVRRI . OF 
RIIGALISM 

German 

SAXAMI . M 
SENILA . M 
SENNIVS F 
SERVILLM 
TAVRICIM 
TIBERI . M 
VERECVNDI 

37 Lt z. 


(SECWNDINI AUifr ami 
Rhein:. 

SEAERIN Grauf. 

SILVINl . OF Grauf. 

STAIISMS F 
(TDTVRONIS OF 


Corhridge {Shop). 


Colchester. 

GENETII . M 
MALLEDV . F 
PATERCLINIOF 
SVOBiNEDO)F 


Devizes. 

ALBVCl 

PRISCIM 37Lez. 


VICTOR . F S7. 

VINDIM 

VITALISMA ^9 <iranf. 


Caenvent. 

ATTILLI M Mont. 

BVRRI OF 
CATVLLIM 

ESC . VSI 37. 

MARITVM 

MVXTVLLIM 

REDITI 

SABINIOF ^9. 30 G rauf. d- Zee. 

SATONO . M 
SEDATI . M 
SOIILLIM 
VAGIRV 


Corhridge {Shop). 

IVNII Rheinz. 


'^9 h ) '(Kf. 
CriV'f. 
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To the three Eock stamps that occur elsewhere on 37 bowls 
(CALETI. M, PAVLLI. M and SATVRNINI) may now be added 
IVSTI, th.at mark occurring on a figured bowl in the British 
Museum (tV^f. M 1475). There are also two stamps, MARCland 
MATERNI, that have been found at Lezoux itself on moulds for 
producing tlie figures to be applied to third-century vases ; and 
it will be noticed that no Kock stamp occurs both on 37 bowls 
(or moulds for the same) and on moulds for applied ware. I 
would suggest as an e.xplanation that those potters who made 
37 bowls early in their career had ceased work before the 
applied ware was introduced into the Lezoux workshops. 

On the last occasion I noticed the absence of DragendorfFs 
type 27 from the Rock series, and the proportionately long 
\'()gue of barbotine or slip decoration, which is sometimes 
found on Eock forms 4, 5, 6. Though this form of decoration 
was adopted as early as tlie reign of Tiberius (14-37, A.D.) * 
it mainly dates from the latter part of tire second century, 
and was used to fill in the background of ‘applied’ vase.s in 
the early paid of the third. 

There is one disturbing element to which the attention of 
the Society has been drawn on more than one occasion ; but I 
may be panh.med for referring to it once more, if only to 
escape the charge of running away. The pottery shop at 
Corbridge that was burnt down at a time when pottery 
closely resembling that from the Rock was on .sale there, is 
still a problem, the difficulty being to reconcile the stamps 
which are in second-century characters with the fourth-century 
coins found among the broken pottery and supposed to have 
come from the shop till. It is this supposition with regard to 
the coins that has cau.sed a great deal of di.scussion, but it 
rests on insufficient evidence. An archaeologist in whose 
acumen and experience I have much confidence assured me 
recently in this room that the coins were much more likely to 
he from a hoard subsequently deposited on the site of the 
shop and eventually scattered by the plough. It is con- 
ceivable that the till, which would be above the floor, and 
therefore remain at a higher level than the fallen pottery, was 
itself broken into by the plough and its contents scattered ; 
but in ^•iew of the potters’ stamps the other theory is to my 
mind preferable, and the Rock pottery need not therefore be 
assigned to about 349 .\.D. Difficult as it is to explain certain 
associations for which there is good evidence, it would be 
infinitely more disconcerting to find the same potter or even 


* In Gcriiiany it w.as n-eil nn lilack or grey ware during the second half of the 
fir^t century. 
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the same firm making red ware for two and a half centurie.s. 
On one side tliere is a vast quantity of evidence that ranks 
almo.st as fact : on the otlier a bare supposition as to the 
significance of scattered coins. 

This leads me to a few remarks on the probable duration of 
the types of red ware found on the Rock and in the pottery- 
shop at Corbridge. According to the recognized authorities, 
whose names I need not repeat, the vogue of certain pottery 
types can be dated v’ithina few years. For instance, Dragen- 
dorfi"s 29 bowls were in fashion between 20 and 70 A. D., just 
half a century. Bowls of type 30 began about 50 A.D., and 
were produced till about the jmar 100, anothc-r period of 
50 years, though specimens with lower sides probably con- 
tinued for another 20 years. Type 37 was introduced about 
60-70 A.D., and was by far the commone.st form of figured 
bowl, at least in the Lezoux factories, which started about 
that date. Now a 37 bowl is included in the series from the 
Corbridge pottery-.shop ; and though I am willing to allow 
about a century, twice the life of types 29 and 30, to these 
bowls, I cannot believe that they wei'e being produced at 
Lezoux or elsewhere down to 340 a.d. The acceptance of this 
date would imply a fixity of form that is contrary to all our 
experience of the red ware factories ; and on that hypothesis 
the output of 37 bowls should have been more tlian five times 
tliat of either 29 or 30. Tlie proportion of figured ware from 
the Corbridge pottery-shop does not indicate that this was 
the condition of the market. 

Another reference* that may prove useful in this connec- 
tion is to the Report on the Roman Fort of Pfunz in the 
Taunus, north of Wiesbaden, on the German Limes or frontier 
defence constructed by the Romans late in tlie fir.st century of 
our era. A sketch is given of the complete specimens found 
too'ether with fragments in an ancient cellar within the 
Roman area, and there is no reason to doubt that the whole 
find belonged to one date. Tlie types illustrated are Dragen- 
dorfi's 33 (in two .sizes corresponding to the Rock forms 12 
and 13), a figured bowl of 37 type, and a 32 bowl. The collo- 
cation is interesting as showing the probable overlap of types 
37 and 32, the latter being characteristic of the German 
factories and generally regarded as a late invention, probably 
about 150 A.D. It is rarely found in Gaul and not common in 
England, though Mr. Walters includes several fragments in 
his catalogue of Roman pottery in the British Museum ; and 


* Der Obergennanlsch-raetische Limes, Kustcll Altehiiiy-ffift rick. Lief, 
xxiii. 12. 
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its absence from the Eock (down to the present) is in favour 
of a (Jaulisli and not (ierman origin for that series. 

In his monumental work on figured vases, M. Dechelette 
has produced evidence that the Lezoux factories were 
destroyed by the Alemanni in 259 A.D. ; and even if they 
were ever restarted, it is improhable that just the same forms 
as before were produced, nor can we suppose that the same 
potters lesumed work. It is therefore fairly certain that 
Lezoux nourished from about 60-250 .\.D., something under 
two centuries, a period that seems to me ample to account for 
the comparative abundance of figured 37 bowls. It will, 
however, be allowed, I imagine, that at least in the case of 
Lezoux, the large figured bowls were not manufactured to 
•such an extent as the plain ware : and the Rock series has led 
mo to the conclusion that the figured vases ceased many years 
before the factories were destroyed, and tliat ])lain ware only 
was produced over a certain period. It is generally admitted, 
I believe, that Dechelette is right in assigning the cut-glass 
patterns and ‘ applied ’ designs to the early years of the third 
century, and as neither occurs on the Rock, it seems reasonable 
to place that large series (now numbering over 280 speci- 
mens) Ijefoie the end of the second century and yet late 
enough to allow time for the figured ware to pass out of 
faslu(jn. A century should be long enough for even a 
Romanized Briton to tire of 37 bowls, and it is unlikely that 
figured bowls had a very long life after the demand had 
ceased. Red ware found in Anglo-Saxon graves had probably 
been looted from Roman graves or found on the sites of villas 
by the invacler.s, and regarded as curiosities. Such vessels 
could not have remained intact above ground for four hundred 
years. 

The discovery at Beachamwell, Norfolk,* of a bowl of Rock 
form 12 Containing a number of denarii deposited about 175 
A.D. is good evidence of date, tliough the bowl may have been 
manufactured a few years before the coins were deposited. 
My conviction therefore remains unshaken that there was a 
wreck on Pudding-pan Rock between 160 and 190 A.D. of a 
boat laden with plain red ware, roofing-tile.s, and a few black- 
varnished vases from the Lezoux factories ; that the figured 
vases had by that date ceased to be made, at any rate in 
Lezoux; and that the applied and cut-glass patterns had not 
yet been introduced to give a final fillip to the principal 
industry of the Arverni. I am aware that not one of these 
statements can be precisely proved at the present moment. 


References are given in Proceedings, xxi. 290. 
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but the meeting has probably had already too much of the 
statistics on which these conclusions are based, and I look to 
the future to narrow the date down perhaps to a decade and 
so enable us to introduce some order into the mass of plain 
red ware fragments already excavated from our soil.” 

Mr. F. J. Sparshott, in illustration of the paper, exhibited, 
through Mr. Reginald Smith, ten pieces of red ware from 
Pudding-pan Eock, Herne Bay, together with three neolithic 
flint implements and a specimen of “ cement-stone ” from the 
same site. Dr. J. \Y. Hayward, Mr. C. Warner, and Mr. 
Sebastian Evans also exhibited red ware vessels from the 
Rock. Three pottery fragments recovered by diving on the 
same site were exhibited by a number of subscribers. 

Professor Gowland considered the flint implements of 
familiar form, one especially being like some found by 
himself at Stonehenge ; others were found by Canon Green- 
well at Grimes Graves, near Brandon, Suftblk. Hence the 
date appeared to be late, and not early in the neolithic period, 
though there was no certainty as to the date of the examples 
quoted. Chemists were not at present agreed as to the 
causes of patiuation and staining of flints; the colour was 
no doubt due to the existence of iron in the stone, but 
the conditions under which ferrous oxide changed into ferric 
oxide (red colour) were quite unknown. Ho agreed that a 
number of contemporary potters at Lezoux made the speci- 
mens exhibited, but they probably had kilns in common, as 
in modern Japan, where the potters of a village worked in 
their own houses, and fired a kiln as soon as it was filled. In 
this way forty or fifty potters could be served by four or five 
kiln.«. The diving operations wore hampered by want of 
time and the uncertain location of the Rock, but the paper 
was useful in other respects. 

Mr. H. B. Walters was inclined to be sceptical with regard 
to M. Dechelette’s dating of the ovoid vases with decoration 
in relief, and would prefer to include them in the second 
century, barbotine appearing as early as the first century. 
The decline from the Arretine types, which imitated metal 
vessels of the Augustan period, was due to provincial taste 
and wholesale production. Tlie Gallo-Roman red ware was 
produced over a period of 150 years by about 2,000 potters, 
fully half that number working at Lezoux. It was high time 
that the potters’ lists given in the Corpus, vols. vii. and xiii., 
should be brought up to date, and some organized attempt 
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made to catalogue the signed specimens found in Britain. 
The Pudding-pan Rock series might serve as a nucleus for the 
plain ware, and associated objects giving evidence of date 
should he carefully noted. 

F. G. Hiltox Price, Esq., Director, exhibited a Roman 
dish of bronze found in the Thames near Walton (see plate), 
on which Mr. Reginald Smith has kindly supplied the follow- 
ing notes ; 

“ The vessel is what is generally called a pcdcm or shallow 
di.sh, with two rigid handles rising at an angle from the rim. 
The bowl is extremely thin, and must have been beaten out 
with extreme skill and patience, and then smoothed by friction. 
Except for a few pinholes, it is in perfect condition, and has 
attached to it a heavy foot-rim of cast bronze, enclosing the 
raised concentric rings frequently found on various sacrificial 
vessels of this period. The rim is thicker than the body and 
is turned inwards to form a horizontal lip; in this, as in other 
respects, it resembles a fragmentary specimen in the Guildhall 
Museum that was found with one of a slightly different 
design in Nicholas Lane, City of London, 1892. 

Bronze vessels of this fine quality are rarely found in Britain 
or the north of Europe, though plentiful in Italy. The 
occurrence of similar specimens at Pompeii shows that they 
were in use before 79 a.d., when that town was destroyed; 
and if this type is to be referred in the main to the first 
century of our era, it is easy to account for its rarity at the 
extremity of the Roman Empire and beyond. One has been 
found near Freden, Alfeld, Hildesheim,* in North Germany, 
and another is published from Denmark j- and assigned to the 
early Iron Age of that country, which would include the first 
century. The Nicholas Lane pair can be approximately dated 
by the associated pottery, one piece being part of a dish of 
fine Gaulish redware, of type 20 in DragendorfFs series J and 
dating from the latter half of the first century. Another red- 
ware fragment in this find belongs to Dragendorff’s type 24, 
with ‘ engine-turning ’ round the lip, also fragments of tyj)es 
29 and 18 with pillar-moulded glass and the upper part of a 

* il. Willers, Vntemichii ngpti uher die riimixche Bnmze-i)uhistric von 
Capua vnd von Xiedir-Gevmaiiun. 20, pi. iii. fig. i, 

•f Memoircs de la Snriete den Anthjuaires du Xord. 1890-5, 202. 

t The round moulding within, in the angle between the side and bottom 
lecalls a form found at Ilofheira in the Taunas, dated between lO-C.O a.d., but 
the London piece is a sinijdified and somewhat later example {Annalen des 
Yereinn fur Xanmuhvhe Altertnmnkunde, ■s.Kzixy . (11*04), pi. vi. fig. 2). Com- 
pare Group (!8 in the collection of Roman pottery at Colchester Museum. 
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pottery jug. The Thames bowl has a diameter of 13 inches 
and is 3 inches in height, while the bowl most like it at the 
Guildhall is about 14]- inches across and 3J inches high. 

The Nicholas Lane find has not the appearance of a burial, 
but rather that of a deposit of saeriheial vessels, and the site 
(between Lombai’d Street and King William Street) is not a 
likely one for interments, being in the heart of Roman 
London. It is much more likely that rare and costly vessels 
of this description belonged to a temple on or near the site, 
and in illustration of this theory another find in the locality 
may be mentioned, though the vessels are not of the same 
type as that illustrated. They are now in the British Museum 
and are of silver, one being a patera with central boss and 
cylindrical handle, the other a jug, evidently belonging 
together. They were found deep in the ground near an old 
wall in St. Benet’s Place, near the junction of Gracechurch 
Street and Eastcheap, and therefoi-e not more than a furlong 
from Nicholas Lane. 

Little is known of the history of this bronze, which has 
been presented to the British Museum by Mr. Hilton Price. 
It was at one time in the collection of Mr. Isaac Falcke, who 
resided at Chertsey, and it is said to have been found in the 
Thames at some point between Walton and Chertsey. It may 
be mentioned that between those points lies Weybridge, where 
a remarkable bronze bucket of the Hallstatt period, also in 
the National Collection, was recently found and published by 
the Society.” 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 25th February, 1909. 

Sir EDWARD MMLLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From George Macmillan, F.sq. ; —The Olympian Council House aiul Council. By 
Louis Dyer. Svo. n.p. 11(07. 

From the Author Keiiort on the Explorations on Laiisilown, May, June, and 
September, I'JUS. By Thomas S. Bush. 8vo. Bath, n.d. 
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From the Author The Chureh of Worth, in Sussex. Notes on its architectural 

hi-toiT. By W. P. D. Stebbing. 4to. Broad Campden. 1908. 

From the Koval Arelueological Institute Her Psalter Erzbisehof Egberts von 

Trier Codex Gertru<lianiis, in Cividale. 4to. Treves, 1901. 

The following were admitted Fellows: 

Harold Owen Bodvel-Robert.s, E.sq. 

Sir William Edivard Davidson, K.G.M.G., C.B., M.A., 
Iv.C. 

W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
read the following notes on recent excavations in the cloister 
of Durham Abbey ; 

In June, 1903, a paper was communicated to the Society 
by Canon J. T. Fowler and myself on recent discoveries in the 
cloister of Durham Abbey, which was subsequently printed in 
ArchdeoliMjui* 

Ttie discoveries made were the result of a search for the 
Haver’ or conduit which is described in Rites as being in the 
sixteenth century ‘ over against y"" fraterhouse dour,’ and they 
consisted of the foundations of an octagonal building over the 
conduit in ([uestion, with channels for the leaden water pipes. 
It may, however, be remembered that there were also found, 
beneath those of the thirteenth-century octagonal structure, 
the remains of an earlier conduit of Norman date, which had 
evidently stood in the angle of a cloister of smaller dimensions 
than that now existing. It is with certain points concerning 
this earlier cloister, and some interesting questions arising 
from them, that I propose to deal in the present paper. 

It has long been noticed that a section of walling on the 
east side of the present cloister, extending southwards from 
the chapter-house to the cloister angle, and still containing 
the original doorway of the staircase up to the first dorter, is 
obviously of earlier date than the chapter-house itself, and 
that it belongs to a range of buildings forming part of the 
present deaneiy. With this is connected the vaulted passage 
or entry into the cloister from the outer court, and the con- 
temporary vaulted undercroft of the old frater, which form 
the greater part of the substructure of the range of buildings 
on the south side of the cloister. 

It has already been pointed out that the Norman conduit 
house stood in the angle of the cloister to which it belonged, 
and during the former excavations the garth wall forming its 
western side was traced northwards for a considerable 
distance. Now if, as seems to have been the case, the Norman 


* Vol. Iviii. 437-460. 
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conduit house was square, its southern limit would coincide 
almost exactly with that of the present cloister garth, and 
therefore the width of the first cloister alleys was the same as 
the present, i.e. about 16 feet. If this interval be laid down 
on the plan it will be seen that there remains westwards, 
between it and the existing western range, a strip wide 
enough to have contained a building forming the western 
range of the older cloister. Moreover, the actual bonding of 
the east side of this can still be seen just to the west of the 
present library door (which occupies the place of the old 
frater door)^ and there are good grounds for believing that 
the lower part of the east wall of the existing western range 
was originally the xcefit wall of the other range. It is built 
throughout of rudely coursed rubble, like the wall south of 
the chapter-house, and both are in marked contrast with the 
regular coursed ashlar of the church wall on the north. The 
frater wall was unfortunately cased throughout with new stone 
in the seventeenth century, when the library door was made. 

To return to the west wall. The northern end of this, for 
some 30 feet in length, is apparently of later date than the 
rest, and contains a Norman doorway to the old dorter stair 
next the church, and traces of another immediately to the 
south. 

Now the distance from the old walling on the east side of 
the cloister to the bonding mark by the library doorway is 
almost exactly 115 feet, and if a siiuare of that be laid down 
on plan as the area of the hast cloister, the two doorways in 
the west wall would be beyond it, which again suggests that 
the greater part of the wall belongs to an older western range. 

If it be admitted that these data justify the former exis- 
tence of a cloister 115 feet .square, it is clear that such a 
cloister could have had no connexion with the present church, 
which stands 30 feet away to the north. This and other 
difficulties are, I think, capable of a simple explanation. 

In the year 1074 Bishop W.-ilcher had established a monas- 
tery of Benedictine monks alongside the Saxon church of 
Jarrow, and another the following year at Monk Wearmouth. 
He was evidently minded to do the like at Durham, and the 
monk Simeon says of him that ‘ in the meanwhile having laid 
the foundations about the walls of the church of Durham he 
began to build suitable buildings for a dwelling place of 
monks. But before that he could finish them he was over- 
taken by cruel death at the hands of his own people.’ * 

* Interim circa parietes Uniielniensis eccIef.i<B jactis fund.imeiitis ciepit acilifi- 
care habitacnla monachorum habitationi congrua. Sed priusqaam ea perficeret 
crudoli suorum mauibus morte prreventus est. 
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This murder of the bishop by his followers took place at 
Gateshead on 14th May, 1080. By this date therefore a begin- 
ning had been made of the hr.st monastic buildings. 

Walcher was succeeded by William, monk of the Benedictine 
house of St. Calais, between Le Mans and Yendonne, and after- 
waids abbot of St. Vincent du Mans, who was consecrated 
bishop on 3rd January, 1080-1. 

Soon after his succession Bishop William revived the ques- 
tion of establishing a inonasteiy at Durham, and in 1083, 
twenty-three monks were brought thither from Jarrow and 
^lonk Wearmouth. Of the secular canons who then served 
the church of Durham all sav'e one refused to adopt the 
monastic habit and were accordingly amoved. 

Although nothing more is said about Watcher’s buildings 
it is evident that the}’ must have heen finished, at any rate in 
part, for the accommodation of the Benedictine convent, over 
whom Bishop William i-uled as abbot. 

The only further point to note here is that in 1088 Bishop 
William was driven from his see and remained an exile in 
Normandy for three years. During his absence, Simeon tells 
us, ‘ the monks built the frater, as it is seen to-day,’ hoc 
tiOHporc refi'ctorui.'iii quale hodie ccrnitar monachi eedijica- 
cerunt.* 

Inasmuch as the monks must have been using an earlier 
frater for at least five yeans, this building of a new one may 
be regarded as the first step towards a general enlargement 
that occurred later, but which does not come within the scope 
of the present paper. 

The question next arises, what was the church in relation 
to which these early monastic buildings were planned ? 
Certainly not the present structure, since that was not begun 
until 1093, after Bishop William returned from exile, and we 
are dealing with dates prior to that. The church we seek 
must therefore have been the ‘ White church,’ as Reginald 
calls it, no doubt from its whitewashed walls, built by Bishop 
Aldhun, and hallowed in 999. 

Of this chui’ch the monk Reginald, one of the Durham 
chroniclers, has an interesting description. He says : 

‘ There were in the White Church in which [St. Cuthbert] 
had first rested, two .stone towers, as those who saw 
them have told u.s, standing high into the air, the 
one containing the quire, the other standing at the 
west end of the church, which were of wonderful 
size. They carried brazen pinnacles set up on top 

• H.S. 75, i. 128. 
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which arou.sed hoth the amazement of all men and 
any amount of admiration ; whence they thought 
that a work of like structure could nowhere have 
been wrought before : because that in the neighbour- 
ing borders of the nearest region all things needful 
could in no wise be found in one place in like 
manner.’ 

Now a church of the end of the tenth century with two 
towers must have belonged to a type of which we fortunately 
know something from existing examples. Such a church is 
recorded to have been built at Bamsey in 969, and the late 
Mr. Micklethwaite pointed out in his important paper on 
‘ Something about Saxon church building,’ published in The 
Archueologicdl Journal for December, 1896, that two note- 
worthy churches, each with a middle and a western tower, 
could be seen on the Castle Hill at Dover, and at Deer- 
hurst. The latter is much smaller than Aldhun’s church is 
likely to have been, and the Dover church has for its western 
toAver the semi-detached Roman lighthouse. Otherwise it 
is of decent size, and as it is complete as to its plan, it may 
be taken as a model of rvhat Aldhun’s church may have 
been. The church consists of a short square-ended presbytery, 
and middle tower with small square transeptal chapels north 
and south of it, and a nave of the same width as the 
tower. The tower, which is somewhat larger from east to 
west than from north to south, has wide arches towards the 
presbytery and nave, but the openings into the transepts 
were probably originally little else than doorways that have 
since been widened into arches. The Roman lighthouse which 
served as the western tower stands a few feet away from the 
west wall of the nave, but not square with the church, with 
which it was connected by an oblique porch or passage. 
Externally the church has a total length of 1254 feet and 
a total width of 624 feet. The presbytery and the transepts 
are narrower than the nave, which has an external width of 
34 feet. 

It has already been pointed out that the first cloister at 
Durham, if set out square, as it would be normally, stopped 
some 30 feet short of the present church; if therefore Aldhun’s 
church were slightly narrower than the Dover one, its nave 
might have just tilled the interval in question. As regards 
length, the Dover church measures externally from the south 
transept to the west end 72 feet, which falls short of the 115 
feet of the Durham cloister by 43 feet. We of course do not 
know how large Aldhun’s western tower was, but if it were 
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of the same area as the middle one, a small addition to the 
length of the nave would, with the tower itself, easily extend 
the 72 feet of Dover to the 115 of Durham, and so enable 
Walcher’s monastic buildings to be fitted to it. There is, how- 
ever, another way of arriving at the probable size of the 
Saxon minster at Durham. 

The remains of the old eastern range next to the present 
chapter-house have a total width of 32 feet, and as this 
range no doubt abutted on the south transept of Aldhun’s 
church, we are justified in assuming that the latter was at 
least as wide, and probably therefore that all the four limbs 
of the Saxon church were of equal width. A parallel instance 
of this, also of late Saxon date, fortunately exists not far from 
Durham itself, at Norton, and here the original transepts are 
entered from the ci-ossing by arches of full span. The east 
and west arches were no doubt identical, but have suffered 
alteration. There can accoi’dingly be no impropriety in sug- 
gesting that the arches of Aldhun’s middle tower were all of 
equal height and opening. The Norton transepts, like those 
at Dover, are square in plan, but the Durham transepts were 
probably a little longer than wide, and for this reason. 

It will be seen on reference to the plan of the present church 
and buildings, that the chapter-house, which was finished 
under Bishop Geoffrey Rufus shortly before 1140, does not 
occupy the middle of the east side of the existing cloister, 
as it normally should, but is exactly in the middle of the east 
side of the first cloister. This is so suggestive of its being an 
enlargement of an older chapter- house on the same site, that 
I have ventured to indicate one in that position, and I have 
limited it on the east where a patch of old foundation was 
discovered during the excavations on the site of the destroyed 
ea.steni half of Bishop Geoffrey’s chapter-house in 1874.* 

If Walcher’s chapter-house were of the same width as 
Geoffrey’s externally it would come so close to the gable end of 
Aldhun's transept that if that was square in plan there 
would bo a useless interval between them of only 5 feet. 
Were, however, this length added to the transept its south 
wall would help to form one side of the chapter-house, and 
Aldhun’s church would gain in dignity by the increased 
length of its limbs. 


* See ‘'An Account of Excavations made on the site of the Chapter-house of 
Durham Cathedral in 1874, by the Kev. J. T. Fowler, II. A. F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Dm ham,'’ in Arrhaiologia. xlv. :48.")-401. Dr. Gieenwell tells me 
he has reasons for helieving that the chapter-house was originally Flamhard’s 
work, and that remains of it exist. He also points out that the chapter-house 
was certainly begun and carried forward before Bishop Geoffrey’s time. 
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How the Saxon minster was dealt with westwards it is 
difficult to say. The cloister attached to it shows that it was 
of unusual length, and it conceivably may have contained the 
115 feet and had its western tower beyond that. But the 
tower may also have been within that length, and have served 
as a porch with entrances from without on the north and 
from the cloister on the south, and possibly on the west as 
well. It would thus have formed an imposing vestibule to 
the church. That it was of equal bulk to the middle tower 
may perhaps be inferred from Reginald’s description, which 
does not suggest that the western one was the smaller, as at 
Ramsey and Ueerhurst. 

During the visit of the Royal Archaeological Institute to 
Durham in July of last year I had an opportunity of 
examining the monastic buildings with reference to their 
relation to the Saxon church, and I then noticed that there 
was a hitherto unnoticed break in the levels of the plinths on 
the west side of the south transept, at the point where the 
great stair turret at the angle of the transept projects into the 
cloister. 

This point is so nearly 115 feet from the southern limit of 
the cloister as to suggest that the ditference of level might be 
due to a pause in the work through the turret having been 
built up against the wall of Aldhun’s church on the same 
line. There is, however, nothing else above ground to confirm 
this beyond some irregular coursing inside tfe church, and the 
only question was whether any foundations could be found 
by excavation. The hope of finding these was not very great, 
since Simeon explicitly says that Bishop William, in the 98th 
year since its foundation by Aldhun, ordered his church to 
be destroyed, and that in the following year (i.c. 1093) having 
laid the foundations he began to build another of nobler and 
larger work. 

Since the question could only be tested by excavation, I 
made a formal application to the Doan and Chapter for per- 
mission to take up parts of the cloi.ster floor for the purpose. 
The Chapter, with their usual readiness to assist archaeological 
investigations, most kindly gave me the necessary leave, and 
on Monday, 15 th February, I was able to begin work with 
four men who were placed at my disposal under the direction 
of Mr. Brown, the obliging clerk of the works. 

The cloister alleys were paved throughout with slabs of 
Yorkshire stone, 2 feet S(|uare, laid diagonally, apparently in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, when the cloister 
seems to have undergone a drastic ‘ restoration.’ 

Our Fellow, Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, whose kind help as 
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surveyor to the Chapter I must also acknowledge, had pre- 
viously noticed the peculiar construction of this floor, which 
is laid on sleeper walls of brickwork, four or more courses 
high, built lattice-fashion in plan so as to leave a hollow space 
of about 18 inches in depth beneath the flags. The object of 
course was to obtain a dry floor, and the stones as a matter of 
fact sweat in damp weatlier only at the corners and along the 
joints which are underlaid by the brickwork. To obtain this 
hollow' floor the ground had been excavated everywhere to 
the requisite depth. 

The flags were first taken up against the transept wall at 
its junction with the stair turret, and were found to be there 
laid upon a strong foundation of rubble faced wdth dressed 
stone which projected westw’ards 3 feet 9 inches from the 
plinth of the Norman wall that stood upon it. This foun- 
dation was bared a short di.stance southwards in front of the 
turret and for 17 feet northwards, but without disclosing any 
set-off or junction of a wall running w'estwards. 

The interspaces of the brick latticing in front of this were 
careful!}' probed with a bar, but nothing in the nature of 
foundations existed there. A series of holes was also made 
with the bar along the po.ssible line of the Saxon church wall 
within tlu' cloister garth, but with the same negative result 
as in the alley. 

Another series of flags was next taken up in the bay of the 
north alley next to that containing the cloister doorway. Here 
a foundation similar to that against the transept was dis- 
closed beneath the Norman wall, but with a projection of 
27 inches only instead of 45. Holes were also made with a 
bar at various points across the alley. These proved that 
here the rock on which the church is built is quite close to the 
surface, and only 19 inches below the cloister level. 

Search was next made in the fourth bay of the nave aisle 
wall. Here the foundations beneath it again came into view, 
hut with less projection, and it was moreover not parallel with 
the work above. More slabs were accordingly removed which 
showed that the narrow foundation stopped abruptly at 8 feet 
4 inches from the pilaster buttress on the east against a 
broader section of foundation resting on the rock, which was 
here only 10 inches from the floor. This wide foundation was 
also found in the next bay westwards. 

It now became evident that the foundations in question could 
not have been connected in any way with Aldhun’s church, and 
that they must belong to the building begun by Bishop 
William. This was clearly proved by several incontestible 
facts. In the first place, the curious break in the fourth bay 
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corresponds with a notable interruption in some of the 
courses of the ashlar stonework of the walling which stands 
upon it, both alike being due to a pause in the building at this 
very point. 

The wide foundation against the transept which at first 
seems unusual may be compared with a similar foundation of 
exactly the same projection underlying the remains of Bishop 
William’s great apse below the floor of the shrine-platform at 
the east end of the church. We also found by excavation 
outside that a like foundation exists under the south side of 
the presbyter}', and a section of it actually remains open to 
view on the north side close to the junction of the presby- 
tery with the chapel of the Nine Altars. Mr. Brown has also 
exposed a similar foundation below the north wall within the 
north aisle of the presbytery. There can therefore be no 
doubt that these massive footings, which are carried down 
everywhere to the rock, are the foundations begun to be laid 
by Bishop William in 1093, on which he built up his noble 
church. Aird it is probably largely due to the bishop’s care 
in securing such strong foundations that his building has so 
largely escaped those later reconstructions which were so 
often due to the failure of earlier works. 

To return to the Saxon minster, although the recent 
investigations may be taken to have established definitely 
that no remaias of it may be h^ped for outside the present 
church, the questions as to its probable site and to some 
extent its size still remain unaffected. It would have been a 
great satisfaction to have found something along the sug- 
gested lines of its walls, but in default of this we must be 
content to point to the remains of the early monastic buildings 
as furnishing strong probability that Aldhun’s White Church 
was the one to which they were attached, and in regard to 
which they were planned. In any case they are amongst the 
very earliest monastic buildings now existing in this country.” 

The Secketaky congratulated the author on the logical 
scheme of his paper. With the exception of Peterborough 
there were no remains in England of a pre-Conquest church of 
the first rank ; and Peterborough was much earlier than the 
smaller Saxon churches, of which the plans were exhibited. 
Of these Norton alone showed an accurate cruciform plan 
with the transepts of the same width as the chancel and a 
central tower on four equal arches. It was clear from 
the Eistoria Rameseiensis that Ramsey was a perfectly 
developed cruciform church with a tower on four equal 
arches, and also a western tower. Deerhurst represented an 
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earlier tradition with wide arches east and west (the latter 
now destroyed), but no arches of corresponding size opening 
into the transepts. Stanton Lacy was probably a very late 
Saxon church, showing a bye-development, without any 
evidence of a central tower; in this it resembled Worth. 
The Saxon church at Durham was cx liypothe-si perfectly 
cruciform, and might rank as the third ascertained example, 
others being Eamsey (969) and Norton. If the dimensions 
of the Saxon cloister as indicated by the chapter-house were 
accepted, we had for the first time a clue to the arrangements 
of a cloister of that period. 

ilr. J. (1. Wood asked what evidence there was of the 
north wall of the Saxon church, from which to deduce the 
width of the nave. Did the north wall extend into the area 
of the Norman church i The Saxon presbytery might have 
been narrower and not so symmetrical as shown on the plan. 
He saw no reason why the original cliurch should not have 
been much wider, if the Saxon work was removed before the 
Norman work was begun. 

Mr. Hope replied that the breadth of the old work to 
the soutli of tile chapter-house was sufficient indication of 
the ^vidth of the Saxon transepts, and this agreed well with 
the church in Dover Castle, where the nave was of the same 
width as the transepts. 

Professor IlAVEitFiEED, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., communicated 
the following note on a detail in the architecture of Christ 
Church, ( )xford ; 

'• I wish in the following note, tir.st, to make a brief commu- 
nication as bocal Secretary, and then to offer an architectural 
suggestion. Both concern the same Oxford building, the west 
front of Christ Church, which overlooks St. Aldate’s. 

(1) This west front is one of the tine.st sixteenth-century 
fayades in the world. When, therefore, it lately reached the 
inevitable period of refaciug, important and delicate interests 
were at stake. The repair of an ordinary old building matter s 
little in comparison with this. If the Clarendon Building in 
Broad Street needs refacing, as it has lately done, no one 
need trouble much. It was designed by Vanbrugh and finished 
in 1713 ; its restoration affects the finance rather than the art 
or the archa'ology of the University. But in respect to the 
west front of Christ Church it is not superfluous that I should 
report to the Society that the work has been entrusted to 
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Mr. W. D. Caroej and that (so far as I can judge) both he and 
the Governing Body of the House are showing every regard 
for architectural and archaeological requirements. One may 
feel sure both that the architectural details of the stonework 
will be truly reproduced, and that the genuine antiquity of 
the exterior will suffer as little damage as possible from the 
necessary insertion of new stone. In respect to the stone, I 
may mention that the Governing Body, with the assistance of 
Mr. H. B. Baker, D.Sc., has made some interesting chemical 
experiments into the durability of various stones in the 
modern Oxford atmosphere. Tlie conclusion is that Doulting 
stone from tlie Chillinge bed is by no means so well suited as 
had been supposed, and that the best available material is 
probably Clipsham stone.* The Christ Church authorities 
will have presently to deal with the exterior stonework of 
the cathedral, and I think we may regard the prospect with- 
out uneasiness, 

(2) I desire, secondly, to revive an old qi;estion respecting 
the history of this fayade. As it stands, with its central gate- 
way flanked by projecting turrets and its two great bastions 
at its north and south ends, it seems to form an indivisible 
whole. ^V'e should naturally date it, in its entirety, from the 
time when Wolsey laid out the great quadrangle of Cardinal 
College (as he wished to call it) in 1525-8, and we should 
suppose the whole front to be Wolsey’s work. But there is 
evidence, partly well known and partly impiiblished, that the 
north bastion, and some of the adjoining rooms south of it, 
Avere constructed later than the main part of the fayade. 
Seventy years ago Dr. James Ingram, in his Memorials of 
Oxford, issued in 1837, records discoveries made in 1834 : 

‘ From the alteration of rooms on the ground-floor of the 
western side of the great quadrangle in No. 7 
(where formerly was the common room for masters 

* As this matter has some jiractical interest, I may add details in a footnote. 
Dr. Baker tell*; me that be was led to the enciiiiry by noting that some battle- 
ment^ at Christ Church, restored 30 years ago in Doulting t?tone from the Chillinge 
bed, had become rotten, while some Bodleian battlements of Clipsham stone and 
of equal age were as good as new. Accordingly he procured blocks of each stone, 
1 foot; square, and tested them in his laboratory. He found tlie Doulting 
(Chillinge) stone very permeable to water, and the wet stfine, when exposed to 
cold equivalent to only live degrees of frost, split at once ; Clii>sham stone on the 
contrary was far le^^ permeable, and the wet stone was unaffected by 25 degrees 
of fro8t. In Oxford, as the meteorological charts show, hard frosts very often 
suddenly follow on \ery wet weather, and accordingly the Doulting (Chillinge) 
stone is unsuited to it. In general, hard frosts follow dry spells of weather, 
and where that is the case Doulting stone may be used. Clipsham stone has a 
very fine grain and contains water only (as it were) in capillary tubes, and under 
such circumstance-' water will not freeze except when exposed to an almost un* 
heard of degree of I'ro-'t. 

2g 2 
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of arts), in Sept. 1832, we were accidentally enabled 
to see exactly how far Wolsey proceeded in erecting 
the western side of that square. — At three arches or 
divisions frona the northern extremity, a cross wall 
was exposed to view, in which is a window of cut 
stone, with remnants of the frame which once filled 
it ; this window is of an oblong form, and has a 
stone munnion in the centre. Over it runs a cornice, 
the entire breadth of the building, which shows 
abundant signs of its having been for many years 
exposed to the weather. The junction of the new 
work with the old may be distinctly perceived in 
the upper story by a person standing on the terrace, 
in the ditt'erent size, colour, and state of preservation, 
of the stones ; and the last doorway of Wolsey ’s 
architecture is here clearly seen, as well as the first 
of bishop Fell’s.’ * 

This was mainly on the ground-fioor. Sixty years later 
further discoveries were made on the first-floor. It was 
necessary in 1895 to make a doorway between two sets of 
rooms, which were then thrown into one for the use of the 
censor. The partition wall was found to be 31 feet thick, 
almost exactly the thickness of the outer walls in the same 
place, and extraordinarily strong, and at one point in it the 
masons uncovered the remains, about two-thirds perfect, of a 
two-light rectangular window, with its outlook to the north. 
It is an ordinary sixteenth-century window*, differing from 
other w'indow's near it only in having no cu.sps, and much like 
many Oxford windows dating from 1500-1550. It was pre- 
served intact, and, as it has not been published, I exhibit a view 
to-night. The wall in which it occurs is the wall mentioned 
by Ingram in the extract just ipioted. Further, in the long 
vacation of 1900 it was necessary to pierce another doorway 
through another part of this wall on the same floor. Again 
there came to light the vestiges of a window looking out 
north. It was in very bad preservation, and the builder (who 
had been inconvenienced by the preservation of the window 
found in 1895) cleared the .second one away in the absence of 
anyone to prevent him. Nor is this all. fit. Frideswide’s 
shrine in the cathedral church was demolished, as Wood tells us, 
in 1538.t But a fragment of the base of that shrine (now in 
the cathedral church) was found some years ago embedded in 


Memvriuli)^ i. Cllri^t Church, p. 54, note, 
t Ed. Clark, ii. 164 toll. 
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the interior masonry of the north ba.stionf. This bastion there- 
fore cannot have been built till after 1538, while the main 
body of the fa 9 ade must have been finished by about 1528. 

These windows and weathered face and strong wall and 
embedded fragments of St. Frideswide’s shrine all show that 
the west front of Christ Church at first ended considerably 
south of the north bastion, and that the original termination, 
whether intended in the plan of the building or not, was 
actually constructed in a permanent manner, and was not 
simply a stop-gap runup in a hurry when Wolseyfell and the 
completion of his college was abruptly stopped. 

When the north bastion was added I cannot ascertain. 
Mr. Caroe has pointed out to me that Loggan’s view of Christ 
Church shows on the face of the north bastion the royal arms 
but unfortunately undatable (the}’ have long since weathered 
away), while the south bastion bears only the arms and 
devices of Wolsey. It would be quite characteristic of the 
cardinal to have omitted the royal arms from a building of 
his own, and their occurrence on the north bastion may just 
possibly suggest that it dates from some year after the college 
had passed into the royal control: po.ssibly from 1546, when 
the Christ Church which we now know was founded on the 
ruins of Wolsey’s work as a royal college. Unfortunately I 
can find no other evidence. The sixteenth-century drawing of 
the west fagade of Chri.st Church attached to Neale’s Visita- 
tion and to the map of Agas (both of 1566) does not include 
its northern part. The map of Agas made in 1578, engraved 
in 1588, and recently made accessible by the Oxford Historical 
Society, seems to show the west front stopping at a point 
south of the bastion, but the way in which it is drawn is not 
altogether clear. The map of Hollar, 1643, unquestionably 
shows the fagade without a northern bastion, but it is on a 
small scale and perhaps not decisive. The map of Loggan, 
1675, shows the fagade with both its bastions as we see it 
to-day. 

There is, however, some other evidence. In the first place, 
it is well attested that Wolsey reserved the north side of his 
great quadrangle for a chapel, which was to take the place 
of the priory church wliich is now the cathedral. Wolsey 
fell. The priory church remained standing. The chapel 
was left hardly begun, and the space intended for it lay 

{ H. L. Thompson, Chrii^t Church (Robinson^s College Histories), p. 227, and 
various living memories. Only one fragment (the Dean tells me) comes from the 
north bastion of the facade, the rest of the pieces now iii the cathedral church 
were extracted from a well in the tinv courtyard jiist outside the south-west 
corner of the church. 
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empty till a few years after 1660. The intended dimen- 
sions of the chapel are unknown. Some foundations which 
probably belong to it were met and planned during drainage 
work in 1893, and the plan is in the Ashmolean Museum 
Library. But they are too incoherent to show the precise 
extent proposed for the chapel, and at least one part of them, 
which comes within 5 feet of the north bastion, may belong 
not to the chapel but to earlier buildings pulled down by 
Wolsey. Still, it is conceivable that this chapel was intended 
with its annexes to fill so much space as to leave no room for 
a northern bastion. It may be some confirmation of this that 
this bastion at the pre.sent day has no strong partition wall 
separating it from the building immediately east of it, which 
is known to have been erected soon after 1660. The bastion 
at present is occupied by undergraduates’ rooms ; east of it is 
the house of one of the canons, and there have been occasions, 
rare, but real, when the want of a strong partition wall has 
been somewhat dimly felt by the canon’s household. It 
would look as if Hollar’s map might conceivably be right, 
and the addition of the north bastion might date from after 
1660. 

There is, again, a further piece of evidence, indicating that 
perhaps the east side of the quadrangle originally stopped at 
a point opposite the exterior wall traced in the west side by 
the window.s, and other evidence which I have detailed. The 
north end of the east side is now occupied bj' the Deanery. 
At a point precisely opposite the original termination of the 
west side, the Deanery contains a solid block of masonry, 
partly hollowed out in recent times, for which no use has 
ever been suggested. This may well be the remnants of a 
north outer wall ; if so, the east and west sides of the quad- 
I'angle, when first constructed in 1.328, would have been of 
e({ual length, and w^ould equally leave space f(3r the chapel 
and its appurtenance.s. 

It may be objected that this deprives the Deanery of the 
larger part of its accommodation. But it appears that in 
Cai’dinal College, astounded by Wolsejqthe Dean lived where 
the prior of St. Frideswide’s had lived before him, in the house 
later appropriated to the Second Stall and now occupied by 
the Margaret Profe.ssor of Divinity.* When the Dean moved 
to his present residence is unknown. Fell, who became dean 
in 1660, seems for a while to have resided in the old Prior’s 
Lodgings. On the other hand, a manuscript in the Chapter 

* Browne Willis, Surrey of CutJieiJrah. p. iSfi. Half an acre of land next 
in thc-e lodj^ings is called *■ tlie Hean’s Orchard” in the schedule of lands made 
(Oer to Chii-t Ohurch liy Henry VIll. in Lift). 
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Library, written by Leonard Hutton, canon from 1599 till 
about 1630, describes how Peter Martyr, canon in 1550-3, 
moved from lodgings looking on St. Aldate’s to the house of 
the Second Stall ‘ in the (juadrangle on the south side of the 
cathedral where the Prior had once dwelt,’ and this seems to 
suggest that the dean must have gone to live in his present 
lodgings very soon after Henry founded Christ Church in 
1546. 

No very definite conclusion can be drawn from these facts. 
But the possibility emerges that the original plan of the great 
quadrangle, as designed by Wolsey, included a south but no 
north bastion. The facade in other words was not intended to 
be strictly symmetrical. The south bastion was to be balanced 
by some part of the chapel buildings and not b}^ another 
identical bastion. In the end it is perhaps a matter of taste. 
We are told that there is no disputing on tastes. But I have 
some hope that one or two Fellows of the Society may 
dispute the point which I have brought forward. 

Before I conclude I may perhaps be allowed to put before 
the Society some ornament over the first-floor window in the 
south bastion looking on to St. Aldate’s discovered in the 
recent refacing (see plate). Presumably it is sixteenth-century 
work of Wolsey ’s time. No such work adorns any part of 
the north bastion ” 

Mr. Caeoe had no doubt that the great quadrangle was cut 
off by cross-walls of which remains had been found south of 
the north bastion and in the Deanery. There was no evidence to 
show when the north bastion was erected, but it was probably 
added to the fa<,'ade between 1660 and the date of Loggan’s 
map (1678). He imagined that at the same time the Gothic 
parapet of the front was replaced by a Eenaissance parapet, 
with balls occurring at intervals. The difference in date 
between the two parts of the fa(;ade should be noted. The 
Wolsey windows had cusps with twisted ends, as restored by 
Barry in the cloisters of the Houses of Parliament, while the 
work later than 1660 has ordinary cusps with pointed ends. 
The coat of arms in the north ha.stion had the unicorn as a 
supporter, which suggested a date. Below the string-course 
on both bastions was seen the cardinal’s hat, hanging in three 
diflerent positions. At Christ Church are preserved some 
interesting letters from Sir Christopher Wren to Dean Fell 
with regard to the building of Tom Tower, the first bearing 
date 1681, and going into details with a view to vaulting the 
gateway, which is generally considered Wolsey’s work. Wren 
did not approve the plan of converting the tower into an 
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observatory, and spoke as an ex-professor of astronomy in the 
University. Some of the stone work of the portions now 
being restored was decayed to a depth of six inches, and it 
was noticed that ampelop.sis growing over a wall caused a 
rapid disintegration of the stone by retaining moisture. On 
the other hand dry soot and dust were found to have acted as 
an excellent preservative in the case of the Renaissance 
moulding of which photographs were shown. The cherub in 
the centre carried Wolsey’s pole-axe. 

In reply to Rev. R. B. Gardiner, Mr. Caroe stated that he 
had found no other ti'ace of an original curtain wall between 
the north bastion and the Deanery. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 4th March, 1909. 

Sir EDWARD lYILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From the Yorkshire Parish Register Society : — The I’arish Registers of Otley, co. 
York. Part I. Transcribed and eilited by William Brigg. 8vo. Leeds, 
1908. 

From W. de C. Prideaux. Esq. : — Lantern slide of pewter paten found in a 
cothn at Abbotslmry, Dorn't. 


The following communication from the Treasurer was 
read ; 

“ It will, I am sure, be a matter of regret to Fellows of the 
Society generally to hear that we have lost our old friend 
Mr. E. C. Ireland, who died peacefully at a quarter to four 
yesterday afternoon. He was of advanced age, considerably 
over eighty, and had been ailing for some time, but had not been 
coutined to his bed for more than a fortnight. He served the 
Society faithfully aiid efficiently as clerk for forty-two years, 
beginning in 18.53 at Somerset House and holding office until 
1895. It will be within the knowledge of most of those 
present to-night that almost until the last he continued to 
.show his interest in our Society by frequent attendance at 
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our meetings. It will be well perhaps to send a letter of 
condolence to his niece by marriage, Mrs. C. M. Terry, 49, 
Drayton Gardens, S.W., who did everything that could be 
done for him during his last illness.” 

It was unanimously resolved : 

“ That the Society hears with regret of Mr. Ireland’s 
death, and that a letter of condolence be sent to 
Mrs. Terry.” 

This being an evening appointed for the Election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 

C. E. Keysee, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a fine series of 
upwards of 160 large photographs of Norman doorways in 
Gloucestershire. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this exhibition. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows : 

Edward Seymour Forster, Esq., M.A. 

Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M. 

George Augustus Auden, Esq., M.A., M.D. 

William Thorpe Jones, Esq. 

Henry Avray Tipping, Escp, M.A. 


Thursday, 11th March, 1909. 

Sir EDAVARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B.. 
A^ice-Presideut, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author, T. C. Cantrill, Esq.. B.Sc., F.G.S. : 

(!) Note on the discovery of a stone axe at Lower Hagley, near Stourbridge. 
1893. 

(2) An account of an iion dagger found at Pedniore. Worcester-ihire, 1893. 
8vo. n.p. 189.'i. 

From the Author, Mrs, FI. M. Reid. B.Sc. ; — On a method of dit-integrating peat 
and other deposit.^ containing fossil seeds. 8vo. n.p. 1908. 

From C. Trice Martin. Esq., B.A.. F.S.A. : — Materials for a bibliography of the 
public archives of the thirteen original states covering the colonial period and 
the state period. ByA.R. Hasse. Sto. "Washington, 1908, 
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Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M., was admitted a 
Fellow. 

P. W. P. Carlyox-Brittox, Esq., F.S.A., Director of the 
Briti.sh Xuiiii.sniatic Societj’, read the following paper on a 
Penny of -St. rEthelberht, King of East Anglia : 

■■ In the month of P'ebruary of this year it was my good 
fortune to obtain, through the kind offices of Messrs. Spink 
and Son, the remarkably line and exceedingly rare Anglo- 
Saxon coin which I have the pleasure of exhibiting to you on 
this occasion. 

The following is a description of the readings and types of 
the obverse and reverse of the piece : 

Obv. : t EblN3ERHT / Phh = ETHILBERT [ LUL 

Draped bust to right, head diademed. Outer beaded circle. 

Kev. : REX. 

Beaded compartment within which wolf, to left, and twins : 
beneath dots grouped thus: •; •; •; • 

Outer beaded circle. Weight 18'8 grains. Plate, fig. 1. 

It was found in the summer of the year 1908 at the foot of 
the walls of the city of Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, where are 
the substructures of Villa d’Este, in a locality called Colie. A 
gentleman of Tivoli bought the coin from the peasant who 
found it, and at the same time acquired from him some other 
coins said to be of no value. 

In reference to the provenance of this piece, it has been 
remarked that rare coins coming from Rome must be viewed 
with suspicion, apparently because certain clever forgeries of 
(tieek coins have lately emanated thence. The suspicion 
must not, however, assume an unreasonable character, as 
many hundreds of undoubtedly genuine Saxon coins have 
t)een found in that ancient city. 

Signor de Rossi described in 1884 a hoard comprising 830 
Anglo-Saxon pennies found in the house of the Vestals, and 
these are now in the National Museum at Rome. These coins 
range in date from the last quarter of the ninth to the middle 
of the tenth century. 

It will be apparent to those w'ho are acquainted with the 
■style of workmanship and lettering appearing on the coinage 
of ( )tia. King of Mercia, and on that of his Queen, Cynethryth, 
that the piece under notice is of the same technique, fabric, 
and general character. 
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The initial cross-calvary, instead of the more usual even- 
limbed cross, is not infrequently found on the pennies of Ofla, 
hut the Runic p in the name of the King, iEthelbert, and the 
name of the moneyer p n P , composed entirely of Runic 
characters, are features not disclosed upon the coinage of Ofla. 

The placing of the name of the moneyer on the obverse of 
the coinage of yEthelberht is exactly paralleled in the case of 
certain coins of Otfa and in the ease of all known specimens 
bearing the name of his Queen, Cynethryth, but no instance 
is known to me, other than in that of the coins of ^Ethelberht, 
wherein the names both of the sovereign and of the moneyer 
appear together on the obvei'se of the coin. For an illustra- 
tion of a penny of Cynethryth, see Plate, fig. 9. 

It is therefore possible that an entirely Runic inscription 
was adopted by lul to meet the particular circumstances of 
the case now under consideration, and thereby to establish a 
marked distinction between the name of the Sovereign issuing 
the coin and that of the moneyer. 

It is not unlikely that, at this early date, the moneyer was 
both the designer and preparer of the dies, as well as the 
person who was responsible for the proper weight and fineness 
of the coins struck with them. 

In the National Collection there are three pennies of Offa, 
with bust, bearing the name lulla as that of the moneyer 
and a fourth example, without head or bust, with the name 
in its shorter form lul. 

The first three are illustrated in the catalogue of English 
coins in the British Museum, vol. i. pi. vi. fig.s. 1, 2, and 3, 
and the remaining example in pi. vii. fig. 12. They form 
figs. 4, 5, (1, and 7 of our Plate. 

In comparing these examples of LUl’s handicraft with the 
coin of ^Ethelberht bearing the same name, it is interesting 
to note that the head on the coin figured in pi. vi. No. 2, and 
in our Plate, No. 6, is, most unusually, placed within a lozenge- 
shaped compartment, and that the reverse of the piece 
illustrated in pi. vii. No. 12 (in our Plate, No. 7) has the 
name LUL placed within the compartments of a (quartered 
quatrefoil, methods of treatment which are to a certain 
extent cognate to the beaded quadrilateral compartment on 
the reverse of the penny of ^Ethelberht, wherein the type of 
the Wolf and Twins is enclosed. 

Further, it should also be noted that on both obverse and 
reverse of the last-mentioned penny of Offa, by the moneyer 
LUL, the initial cross is of the calvary form. 

Lul continued to coin for Offa’s successor, Coenwulf, and 
reference to pi. viii. No. 9 of the Museum Catalogue discloses 
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an example of reverse very similar to that shown in pi. vii. 
lig. 12, just referred to. See also Ruding, pi. vi. figs. 16, 17, 
and 18.* Of these the rever.se of fig, 18 very closely resembles 
that of the coin struck by LUL under Offa. A specimen from 
my collection is illu.strated in our Plate, fig. 7.\. 

The name Lulla reappears on coins of Burgred, but, as Offa 
died in 796, and Burgred begun his reign in 853, it is 
very improbable that reference is made to the same person. 

The Runic characters on the coin of ^Ethelberht have been 
considered to show a connexion with East Anglia, as the rare 
•sceatta-like pennies, bearing the name and title beonxa REX, 
assigned to Beonna, or Beorna, King of East Anglia, have the 
inscription partly in Runic letters. These coins are tenta- 
tively assigned to about the year 760 a.d. and the specimens 
illustrated in our Plate, figures 10 and 11, ai’e in the National 
Collection. 

As regards the type (A the reverse of .iEthelberht’s coins, the 
wolf suckling the twins, Romulus and Remus, there can be no 
doubt but that it was directly derived fiom the small brass 
coins of the period of Constantine the Great, bearing on the 
obverse a helmetedbust to left and the inscription URBS ROMA, 
and on the reverse the wolf, also to left, suckling the twins, 
occupying the greater part of the field. In the exergue are 
placecl letters denoting the place of mintage, and above the 
back of the wolf small emblems, which vary in different 
specimens. ( See Plate, tig. 2.) 

Coins of this type are \'ery frequently found in this country 
at the present day, and there is no difficulty in as.suming that 
the artist who engl■a^■ed the dies for iEthelberht’s coinage had 
ready access to such a coin. 

The same type of reverse occurs on certain silver and bronze 
coins of Carausius, Emperor in Britain a.d. 287 to 293, but 
in this instance the wolf is represented with its head to the 
right (see Plate, fig. 12) instead of to the left. It is therefore 
probable that the Anglo-Saxon .sceattas bearing the type of 
the wolf, to rigid, and twins were copied from a coin of 
Cai-ausius rather than from one of the Urbs Roma type of 
Con.stantine the Great. 

A sceatta of this kind is illustrated in British Museum 
Catalogue, vol. i. pi. ii. fig. 9, and in our Plate, fig. 13. 

Anothei- specimen found at Bitterne in Hampshire, the .site 
of Clausrntu'in, was exhibited to the Society by Mr. William 
Dale, F.S,A., on the 4th February, 1909. 


Of this typo another example is ilescribert in a tind of Anglo-Saxon coins 
Numismatic Chronicle, l.spi. p. 33, Xo. 23. 
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The derivation of early Anglo-Saxon coin types from those 
of the Romans is not confined to the above cited instances of 
the adoption of the type of the wolf and twins. 

Many of the sceattas have for type a quadrilateral 

XT 

beaded compartment, some having the letters ^ O ^ within 

it (Plate, figs. 14, 15, and IG), and the.se are clearly copied from 
the common small bras.s coins of Constantine and his family, 

bearing on the reverse a .standard in.scribed or an altar 

similarly inscribed (Plate, figs. 17 and 18). 

Sceattas attributed to Peada of Mercia (655-656 or 657) and 
MUthelred, king of Mercia (675-704), are similarly derived. 
These sceattas have the name.s of Peada (Pada) and ^Ethelred 
(iEthilrsed) entirely in Runic characters. See British Museum 
Catalogue, vol i. pi. iv. figs. 21 to 25, and our Plate, figs. 1 9 
and 20. 

Coming to the time of Otfa, certain pennies bear a beaded 
oblong compartment, with his name thereon, in the form of a 
standard, the staff of which is in the form of a long cross 
calvary. See British Museum Catalogue, vol. i. pi. vii. 
figs. 5 and 6, and our Plate, fig. 21. 

Another instance of the derivation of the type of Anglo- 
Saxon coins from a Roman original is afforded in the case of 
certain gold sceattas, or trientes, having on the reverse two 
busts, with traces of hands supporting an orb between them ; 
above, head and two wings; on either side of head, three 
dots. 

There can be no doubt as to this type having been copied 
from a solidus of Magnus Maximus struck in London,* or 
from a solidus of similar type of Yalentinian I. struck at 
Treves. 

In later times the same model was taken for the reverse 
type of a penny, believed to be unhpie, of Milfred the Great 
(871 to 900), [see Montagu Sale Catalogue, pi. 5. No. 545,] and 
for that of a penny of Ceolwulf II. king of Mercia (874). 
This was comprised in the great Cuerdale Find, and is also 
believed to be unique ; the piece sold at the Montagu sale for 
£50 being an exceedingly good cast of the original, made by 
a former employee of the British Museum.f 

The same device forms the obverse type of a third unique 
piece, viz. a penny of Halfdan, or Alfdene, king of Nor- 


See Briti>h Museum Catal{>gue, vol. i. pi. 1. 
t See Chronicle^ v. 10. and Hawkins, tig. 580, fur illustration> of 
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thumbria. This was also found at Cuerdale. It formed lot 
400 at the Montagu sale, and is illustrated pi. iv. of the 
catalogue. 

It may perhaps be thought that too much has been said in 
regard to the adoption of Koman types by the designers of 
dies for Anglo-Saxon coins, but the want of a proper appre- 
ciation of this well-known fact seems to have been in a large 
degree responsible for the opinion expressed by the late 
Mr. Hawkins, and some other numismatists of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, that the coin of xHthelberht 
of East Anglia, now in the British Museum, was the work of 
a forger. 

Until the discovery of the specimen now in my collection 
the coin in the British Museum (Plate, fig. 3) was the only 
known example of xEthelberht’s coinage, and it may therefore 
be well to set out the history of that piece so far as the same 
is now ascertainable. 

Mr. D. H. Haigh in An E^my on the Numismatic History 
of the Ancient Kingdom of the East Angles, published in 
184.3, wrote as follows: 

This coin first appeared in the collection of Mr. Linde- 
green, and was eventually purchased by the Trustees 
of the British Museum at the sale of Mr. Barker’s 
coins for £1 8.s. 

The price was very low for a unique coin, but, unfortu- 
nately, doubts were entertained of its genuineness, 
arising, very probably, not so much from the pecu- 
liarity of its type and workmanship, as from the 
fact that its original possessor was a friend of the 
notorious forger, JohnlVhite; and that the attention 
of Dr. Pegge, who first published it, was drawn to it 
by White himself. 

Mr. Haigh then states that his own conviction is that 
this piece is perfectly genuine, and proceeds to give his 
reasons. 

It is not re(juisite to repeat these here, as Mr. C. F. Keary 
and Dr. Reginald Stuart Poole, respectively the compiler and 
editor of vol. i. of the Cotalogue of English Coins in the 
British Must' am, writing in 1887, accept the piece as genuine, 
a.s does Jlr. H. A. Grueber, in his Ho.ndhuok of the Coins of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the British xl/w se a /n, published 
in 1899. 

To this testimony may be added the opinion of the best 
judges of Anglo-Saxon coins of the present day, who entirely 
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concur in the opinion entertained by Mr. Haigh and those of 
the professional numismatists named above. 

My specimen is far finer in condition than the earlier known 
example. It is clear that the obverses of both are from the 
same die, but it is also clear that the reverses are not from the 
same die. The number of the pellets forming the beaded com- 
partment vary, and tliere are other differences apparent .to 
those comparing the two reverses. (See Plate, figs. 1 and 3.) 
My friends, Mr. W. J. Andrew, Mons. L. E. Brunn, Lord 
Grantley, and Mr. L. A. Lawrence, are entirely in accord with 
my own view, that the genuineness of my own coin is 
absolutely beyond question. 

As regards the important factor of weight, the British 
Museum specimen weighs 16'8 grains, whereas mine is two 
grains heavier. 

This is easily accounted for by iva.son of its much finer 
condition. 

The specimens of Ofia’s pennies, with bu.sts, in the National 
Collection vary from 14 to 20 2 grains, the nearest in weight 
to my coin of ^Ethelberht being No. 25 in the catalogue, 18’5. 

The coins of Cynethryth in the same collection weigh 
respectively 17'4, 15'9, and 19'7 grains. 

It is now proposed to turn to what, perhaps, is the most 
important point connected with these two most interesting 
coins, and that is the consideration of the question of the 
identity of the king whose name they bear, and the circum- 
stances in which pieces of this type were struck and issued. 

The possible claimants are : 

1. YEthelberht, king of East Anglia, killed by Offa, king 

of Mercia, in 793. 

2. ^Ethelberht II., king of Kent, 748-7(i2. 

3. /Ethelberlit, king of Sussex, circ<i 774. 

Taking them in inverse order, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that the coins under discussion belong to rEthel- 
berht of Sussex, as no coins have ever been attributed to any 
king of that Anglo-Saxon State. 

As regards .Ethelberht II. of Kent, the one example then 
known of this type of coin seems to have been assigned to 
this king on the ground that the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus was a device particularly applicable to the reign of 
two brothers, as it was then supposed that rEthelberht II. 
had for several years reigned conjointly with his brother 
Eadberht I.* 


See Lindsay’s I ie>v o) the Coinaye of the Heptarchy (1842), 59. 
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But it does uot now appear that this was a fact, as Ead- 
herht I. reigned from 725 to 748, when he was succeeded by 
his brother ^Ethelberht II. 

We now turn to ^Ethelberht of East Anglia, and, as the credit 
of the attribution is due to Mr. Haigh, I cannot do better than, 
in the first instance, quote his reasons for it, reserving my 
own remarks as a conclusion to a paper that I fear may have 
already wearied many of you by reason of its recital of detail. 

Mr. Haigli’s reasons for the authenticity of the coin and for 
its attribution to ^Ethelberht of East Anglia may be summar- 
ised as under : 

1. The workmanship is as ditferent from that of White’s 

known forgeries as can well be conceived. 

2. The workmanship, in fact, resembles that of Offa’s 

earliest and mo.st beautiful coins. 

3. The coin exactly corresponds with those of Offa in 

weight. 

4. The portrait resembles that of Otfa in treatment. 

5. The Runic letters on the obverse represent the name 

of a moneyer, Lul, which occurs on the coins of Offa 

and Coenwulf. 

There seems to be no good reason for doubting the conclu- 
sion arrived at by ^fr. Haigh that .^Ethelberht, king of East 
Anglia, is the rightful owner of the coins discussed to-night. 

Offa, the great king of Mercia, began his reign in the year 

757, while xEthelberht II. of Kent died in 762. It is therefore 
unlikely, though by no means impo.ssible, that a coin resembling 
the best of those of Otta in sti le and workmanship would 
have been issued by the King of Kent prior to so early 
a date as 762. 

Of the date of the succe.ssion of ^Ethelberht to the throne 
of East Anglia we have no definite knowledge, but a king, 
termed by Symeoii of Durham Hunbeanna, is suppo.sed to 
have reigned in East Anglia about 749, and Florence of 
Worcester mentions a King Beorna, who is assigned to about 

758. It is conjectured that these names are equivalent to the 
Beonna, whose name and title of king appear on the sceatta- 
like pennies referred to earlier in this paper. To him 
Mr. C. F. Keary tentatively a.s.signs the date about 760. 

Beorna, according to the genealogical table appended to 
Florence of Worcester, was succeeded by HDthelred, who, by 
his queen Leofrun, was the father of Hithelberht. 

Florence of Worcester, under the year 793, writes : 

^Ethelberht, the most glorious and holy King of the East 
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Angles, whose eminent virtues rendered him accept- 
able to Christ, the true King, and who was courteous 
and affable to all men, lost at once both his kingdom 
and his life, being beheaded by the detestable com- 
mands of (dffa, the mighty King of Mercia, at the 
infamous suggestion of his own wife, Queen Cyne- 
tryth ; but though iniquitously slain and deprived 
of his kingdom, the King and martyr entered the 
courts of the blessed spirits while the angels rejoiced 
in triumph. 

Florence of Worcester, under the heading. “ The Origin of 
the East Anglian King,” gives the additional information ; 

During the reign of Otfa, King of the Mercians, Beorna 
reigned in East Anglia, and after him Ethelred, 
whose son the holj’ Ethelberht, was born of his 
queen Leofruna. He held the Kingdom of East 
Anglia for a short time only after his father, for he 
was slain witliout cau.se by Offa, King of Mercia, in 
the time of peace. 

Matthew of Westminster gives a more enlightening account 
of the same matter. Under the annal 793 he narrates : 

The same year, Ethelred, King of Northumberland, 
married Elfleda, daughter of King Otta. About the 
same time, Ethelberht, King of the East Angles, son 
of King Ethelred, quitted his own Kingdom, in spite 
of the strong remonstrances of his motlier, and came 
to Offa, the most mighty King of Mercia, and begged 
of him that he would give him one of his daughters 
in marriage. And Offa, that most noble and most 
illustrious and most high-born king, when he had 
learnt the object of the arrival of King Ethelbert, 
receiv^ed him with great honour in the royal palace, 
and showed him all the attention and kindness that 
lay in his power, not only to the king himself, but 
to all his comrades who had come with him. But 
when King Offa consulted his queen, Quendritha 
[Cynethryth] and asked her advice on the subject, 
she, being urged by the promptings of the Devil, is 
said to have made answer to her husband, ‘ Behold, 
God has this day given your enemy into your hands, 
whose Kingdom you have so long coveted with daily 
desire, so that now you can extinguish him secretly, 
and so his Kingdom will pass under the power of you 
and your successors for ever.’ 

VOL. XXII. 2 H 
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But the king was gi-eatly agitated at the advice of his 
wife, and reproving her with indignation, made 
answer to her, ‘ You have spoken like one of the 
foolish women ; far from me, far from me may so 
detestable an action be, which, if it were perpetrated, 
would be an everlasting reproach to me and my suc- 
cessors.’ And, having said this, the king departed 
from her. Afterwards, when his agitation liad 
become graduallj'^ calmed, both the kings sat down 
at table, where, having refreshed themselvms with 
royal food, they spent the whole day with music 
and dancing, and harp-playing to their great delight. 
But in the meantime, the wicked queen, not abandon- 
ing her foul design, treacherously ordered a bed- 
chamber to be adorned in rojnd fashion with silk 
mattresses and curtains for King Ethelbert to pass 
the night upon ; and near the royal bed she caused 
a chair to be made ready, furnished with the most 
princely decorations, and surrounded on all sides by 
curtains, beneath which, wretch that she was, she 
caused a deep hole to be dug in order to effect her 
wicked purpose. Accordingly, when King Ethel- 
bert, after a day of pleasure, wished to give up his 
limbs to sleep, he was conducted into this bed- 
chamber, and, as soon as he sat down in the chair 
which I have described, he was suddenly precipitated 
into the deep hole, chair and all, and strangled by 
the executioners whom the queen had concealed 
there. In the moment that the king had fallen into 
the pit, the wicked traitors threw over him pillows, 
and garments, and curtains, that his cries might not 
be heard. And thus that king and martyr, being 
murdered, though innocent, received the crown of 
life which Clod has promised to those that love 
Him. 

But when this detestable action which the wicked queen 
had done to the suitor of her daughter became 
known to the comrades of the murdered king, 
they departed from the palace before daylight, fear- 
ing lest they' themselves might be subjected to 
similar treatment. And the noble king Offa, when 
he had received information of the crime that had 
been committed, mourned, and shut himself up in a 
chamber, and for three days would not taste food. 
But, although he was quite innocent of all partici- 
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pation in the king’s death, he nevertheless sent a 
powerful expedition and annexed the kingdom of 
the East Angles to his own dominions. And the holy 
Ethelbert was buried without any honour, and the 
place was known to no one, till his body, having 
been pointed out by light from heaven, was found 
by the faithful, and was conveyed to the city of 
Hereford, where it now adorns with its miracles, and 
glorifies with its virtues, that episcopal see. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under annal 792, contents 
itself with the brief statement : 

In this year Offa, King of the Mercians, commanded the 
head of King rEthelbryht to be struck off. 

From these varying accounts it would appear that ^Ethel- 
berht, afterwards called Saint ..Ethelberht, was a man of no 
mean talents and character, and that he successfully main- 
tained the independence of his ancestral throne against the 
might of his great neighbour Offa, king of Mercia. 

That he was ambitious is shown by the circumstance that 
he sought the hand of Ofia’s daughter, iElfthryth, in marriage. 
The manner of his death, whether brought about by Offa, or 
by his determined and resolute consort, Cynethryth, shows 
the fear in which he was held as a possible rival to Offa or 
his successors. 

These historical facts seem to strengthen the likelihood of 
the coins to which I have so much referred to night having 
really been issued by such a king. 

The type of the wolf and twins may have no more special 
significance than has tlie device upon the reverse of a coin of 
Offa, an oblong compartment, within which are two serpents 
intertwined.* 

The unusual design and treatment of this coin, coupled with 
the placing of it within an oblong beaded compartment, con- 
stitute a convincing connecting link with the art displayed on 
the coins of St. /Ethelberht of East Anglia. 

My thanks are accorded to Mr. H. A. Grueber, F.S.A., 
Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, for having 
furnished at very short notice fourteen out of the twenty-ttvo 
pairs of casts used for the production of the illustrations in 
the Plate.” 

Mr. LAtVRENCE had carefully examined the coin and fully 
discussed it with professional numismatists. He was familiar 


See British Museuni Catologue, vol. i. pi. vi. fig. fi. and our Plate fig. 8. 

2 H 2 
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with Saxon coinSj and from his experience of forgeries was 
prepared to affirm the authenticity of the specimen exhibited. 
It was unlikely that a forger would copy e%mn the obverse of 
a coin that had been suspected as much as the .^Ethelberht 
piece in the British Museum. The little line below the R of 
the king’s name was frequently seen on Saxon coins and was 
ill his opinion a mark of genuineness, being probably a fault 
in the die. Various features of the coin had been objected 
to at the British Museum, but he considered it unfair to 
judge it by comparison with the rubbed specimen in the 
National Collection,! though the obverses were evidently 
from the same die. 

The Secretary thought that before the paper was printed 
an attempt should be made to arrive at some unanimous 
opinion on the authenticity of the coin; failing that, the 
existence of some doubt on the subject should be noted in the 
paper. 

Mr. Caklygx-Brittox replied that official numismatists 
were, in common with numismatologists, liable to occasional 
errors of judgment. That, in addition to the specific instance 
referred to in his paper, he was aware of many cases where 
official numismatists at the British Mu-seum had questioned the 
authenticity of genuine coins and, on the other hand, had 
purchased for the National Collection specimens which had 
proved to be undoubtedly false. He had absolute faith in the 
genuineness of tlie coin of St. ^Ethelberht exhibited, and 
also in that of the Museum specimen. He added that, as 
a matter of logic, either both were authentic or both were 
false. 

R. GARR.\w.tY Rice, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited part of a monu- 
mental brass of a priest in mass vestments, holding a chalice 
between his hands, of a date circn 1480, and a small brass 
figure of a maiden lady circa 1490 with long flowing hair. 
The former was bought by Mr. Rice in Sussex, and the latter 
is said to have been found in London. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson said the brass of the priest was that 
of Denis Sion, who died 17th December, 148-5, and should 
be in the north aisle of Buxted church, Sussex, whence that 
and other pieces had mysteriously disappeared. A good deal 
of spoliation seemed to occur during restorations. The upper 

t Cat. Emj. Coins, i. pi. xiv. fig. 2. 
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portion of this brass was in position about 1860, and the lower 
portion in the rectory barn. On the sheet of rubbings from 
the Society’s collection were shields and other details that 
might be looked for with some chance of success. 

Mr. Bradford said the fragment had been purchased for a 
modest sum, and would no doubt be duly restored to the 
church. He inquired as to the varying position of the chalice 
with regard to the hands on the monumental brasses of eccle- 
siastics. Ladies represented on brasses with flowing hair were 
generally considered spinsters. In the British Museum was a 
brass inscribed Ecce Ancillt Domini, showing a kneeling 
figure of the Virgin with hair reaching below the waist. In 
Kent, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lincolnshire there were four 
or five cases known of married women being represented with 
flowing hair. 

Mr. Hope referred in this connexion to the effigy of Queen 
Anne of Bohemia in Westminster abbey church. 

Mr. Stephenson added that where the chalice lay on the 
breast, the ecclesiastic was represented on the brass as laid 
out in his robes. Ladies with long hair are constantly found 
on brasses in groups with children, but he had no explanation 
to offer of this convention. The Society’s collection of rub- 
bings had once more proved its utility, and brought home the 
melancholy fact that brasses were rapidly disappearing. In 
Norfolk, for instance, there were about fifty brasses that could 
not be traced to-day. There must be a market for them, 
but he was recently assured that few, if any, ever reached 
America. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 
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Thursday, 18th March, 1909. 

Sir RICHARD RIYINGTOX HOLMES, K.C.Y.O., 
Yice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From the Author King’-; Ho-itel. Trinity College, Cambridge. By W. I). 
Carbe. M.A.. F.S.A. 4to. Cambridge. 1909. 

From W. de C. Prideaux. Esq. : — Some Dorset Manor Houses : and their literary 
and histurieal associations. By Sidney Heath and W. de C. Prideaux. 4to. 
London, 1907. 

The following Resolution was proposed from the Chair, 
seconded by Sir Edward Brabrook, and carried unanimously : 

The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
have heard with great regret the unexpected 
announcement of the death of Mr. Frederick George 
Hilton Price, who had for 1.5 years tilled the impor- 
tant office of Director to the great advantage of the 
Society. His devotion to its interests, the courtesy 
and geniality of hi.s character, and the leading part 
taken by him in the promotion of many branches 
of anti(juarian research, endear his memory to the 
F ellows. 

The Society desires to convey to Mrs. Hilton Price and 
the family of the deceased an expression of deep 
sorrow and sincere condolence with them in their 
irreparable loss. 

On the proposal of Sir Edward Brabrook it was also 
unanimously resolved : 

That the Secretary, on behalf of the Society, convey to 
Professor Gowland, 1 ice-President, the sincere sym- 
pathy of the Fellows with him on the death of his 
wife. 


A. r. Martin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Local Secretary for 
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Somerset, communicated the following note on a proposal to 
destroy part of Bath Street, in the city of Bath : 

“ Bath Street, of which a photograph is enclosed, was built 
in 1791, by the architect Baldwin. It was thus associated 
with the period when Bath was a resort for the fashionable 
Yt’orld. In the opinion of many people it is one of the most 
picturesque bits of the architecture of that time. 

It has lately transpired that the Corporation have granted 
to Messrs. Waring, who are to reopen the Grand Pump Boom 
Hotel, the right to pull down part of the north side, in order 
to enlarge the hotel and the bath accommodation. 

A protest, as the enclosed cuttings will show, has been 
made to the Corporation, but they reply that the matter was 
settled a year and half ago and cannot now be reopened, and 
also that the colonnade is not worth preserving. 

In view of the general interest taken in the preservation of 
old Bath, a resolution passed by the Society of Antiquaries 
deprecating the action of the Corporation might, even if 
too late to save the colonnade, be of service to prevent any 
further destruction in the future.” 

It was accordingly proposed by Sir Edward Brabrook, 
seconded by the Treasurer, and carried with only one dis- 
sentient : 

That the Society of Antiquaries of London, feeling that 
the eighteenth-century architecture of the city of 
Bath is of a special character, and therefore well 
worthy of preservation where possible, hears with 
regret that there is danger of the destruction of the 
colonnade on one side of Bath Street, and expresses 
the hope that it may be preserved. 

C. R. Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary, read a paper on Basing 
House, Hampshire, the ruins of which had been carefulty 
and methodically excavated during a series of seasons by the 
owner. Lord Bolton, F.S.A. 

The remains of buildings belong almost entirely to a house 
built about 1530 by the first Marquess of Winchester within 
the earthworks of the castle of Hugh de Port, the first Norman 
owner of Basing. These consist of a great circular citadel 
with a ditch and rampart, and two courts or baileys to the 
north and north-east. 

The house built by the Marquess was very magnificent, ac- 
cording to a contemporary witness, and was in two parts ; one, 
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called the Old House, occupying the circular citadel ; the other, 
called the New House, which seems to have been a later work 
and stood in the north-east bailey. The north bailey con- 
tained only a gatehouse, by which it was entered on the 
west. Other gatehouses stood at the entrances to the Old and 
New Houses, all three being defended by ditches. 

The principal buildings of the Old House included the great 
hall, with a hexagonal kitchen ; an earlier block south of the 
hall, which must have contained the great chamber ; and a 
chapel of St. Michael. The plans of several other courts are 
visible, and the buildings near the gatehouse are all provided 
with cellars. 

The New House was built about two courts, and had tall 
turrets with domed pinnacles, and two tine gatehouses. It 
seems to have been the most splendid part of the buildings. 

Evidence of the hasty strengthening of the buildings by 
earthworks and additional masonry are to be seen in several 
places, as recorded in the contemporary accounts of the famous 
siege in the seventeenth century ; and considerable remains of 
the outer lines of earthworks thrown up at this time exist. 
An engrat'ing by Hollar gives a good idea of the appearance 
of Basing House after the two sieges of 1643 and 1644. 

Through the kindness of Lord Bolton an interesting selection 
of various objects, pieces of pottery, etc. found during the ex- 
cavations, was exhibited. 

Sir A\ [LM.VM PoitT.tE .said another horseshoe of the form 
e.xliibited, but somewhat smaller, was given to his father fifty 
years ago. \ arious grotesque suggestions had been made, but 
their use had never been determined. He remembered some 
tine Italian work and ex<[uisite gla.ss quite intact at the Vine. 

Ml'. C .\RLY( )X-Bk!Ttox asked what was the earliest known 
date of occupation, as the ground plan seemed to resemble that 
of Certain eiicleisure.s now known to be the .sites of Norman 
castles. 


Mr. Hope had been familiar with the site for some vears. 
Except for a few built under Norman influence in the days of 
Edward the Confessor, all the mount -and-bailey earthworks 
were now generally admitted to be post-Conquest ; and the 
type was very common in Normandy itself. Basino-, Old 
Saruiu, and Hedingham were exceptions to the usuaf type. 
The budders of Ba.sing set out too large a circle for "the 
contents of the ditch to be thrown up into a mound, and only 
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had sufficient material for a ring-rampart. In his opinion the 
date of the earthworks wa.s eleventh century. 

Mr. Reginald Smith suggested that the curious horseshoe 
exhibited (see illustration) \vas really a door-handle roughly 
made out of a disused shoe by the local blacksmith. A 
horseshoe was frequently hung up for luck, and being easily 
attached to woodwork, the present specimen had been i-endered 
useful by a slight addition. 

Mr. Peers’s paper will be printed in Archaeolugia. 



HOKSESHOE Forvn .\T BASIN); HOUSE 

H. J. L. J. Masse, Esq., exhibited two pewter plates found 
at Kennington. 

The one bears for marks a crowned R, of a late fourteenth- 
century type, perhaps for King Richard II., and the maker’s 
stamp, a hammer. 

The other also bears a crowned R, but of a much later type, 
and probably King Richard III. 

J. E. Pritchard, Esq., F.S.A., Local Secretary for 
Gloucestershire, exhibited, through Mr. Francis of Bristol, a 
silver-gilt and painted or enamelled badge of the Bakers’ 
Company, apparently of Exeter (see illustration). 

The badge has, however, been in the possession of a family 
of Bristol bakers down to quite recently for fully one hundred 
years. 
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It consists of a shield of arms, gules a pair of balances 
beticeei} three gold garbs, held by a hand issuing from clouds 
upon a chief barr)/ wary of four gold and azure. Above is a 
helm with gold and white mantling and crest, a gold ivreath 
held by tiro arms issuing from clouds. The shield is 



siLvr.R-cicT F.Mxn: with AKM-i or the bakeex’ company (iO 

supported by two gold bucks, each gorged with a chaplet, 
standing upon a narrow band inscribed : 

PRATES GOD FOR ALL. 

Above the band are the letters H Y, but the H has been 
clumsily substituted for another letter, apparently a T, which 
originally occupied its place. 

The .same armorial devices, with the addition of two anchors 
on the chief, aie used by the Baker.s’ Company of London, but 
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the shield in the badge is identical with that given by the 
Izackes * as borne by the bakers of Exeter. 

The date of the object seems to be the early part of the 
seventeenth century, but it has not been possible to identify 
the bearer of the initials H A' nor indeed to suggest any 
reasonable use to which the badge might be put. It bears no 
means or traces of attachment. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 25th March, 1909. 

Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors ; 

From the Author : — Prehistoric Japan. Ry Neil (lorilon Muiiro. 8vo. A'oko- 
hama. 1908. 

From J. \V. Carlile. Bisa- :---History of the t'arlile B'amily (Paisley branch). 
Privately printed. Ito. Winchester. 1909. 

From the Author ; — The Tombs of ihe (iiants and the Nui'aghi of Sardinia in 
their West Bluropean relations. Bv Duncan Macken/.ie. 8vo. Leipsio. 
1909. 

Notice was given that the Anniversary Meeting for the 
election of the President, Council, and Officers of the Society 
would be held on Friday, 23rd April, being St. George’s Day, 
at 2 p.m. 

W. Palea' Baildon, Esq., F.S.A.. read a paper on Cup-and- 
Ring Carvings ; some remarks on their classification and a 
suggestion as to their object and meaning. 

Dr. Martin held it important to obtain photographic repre- 
sentations of cup-and-ring markings, as drawings of the same 
stone were often found to differ considerably. He exhibited 
a Tibetan charm-box which had been taken from a victim of 

R. and S.Izacke, Jiemarhihle Antiq^uitienof theCttyof E.ceter (2nd edition. 
London. 1724). 63. 
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the expedition of 1903-4 ; attached to it was a brass pendant 
with what he considered cup-and-ring markings, which had 
come down to our own times. 

Mr. Xewmax thought that Mr. Baildon's explanation of 
cup-and-ring markings threw some light on the persistence of 
ornamental motives in art, which originally had a symbolic 
meaning. Early forms of the scroll and swastika had been 
shown which were connected with the design usually called 
the Greek key ; and it was reasonable that one generation 
should adopt and maintain the ornamental motives of the 
preceding. 


Mr. Freer suggested a connexion between such markings 
and tombstones on a desolate island in Scotland of the time 
of St. Columha. The .saint’s mother was said to be buried on 
the island, and the recent removal of a tombstone engraved 
with circles was considered by the natives to have caused 
great misfortunes. 

Mr. C’ARLYOX-BKiT'Kjx referred to the marked stones of 
Gavr’ Inis, not far from Locmariacjuer, Morbihan, and evidently 
an early place of burial ; the engraved designs were concentric 
circles or spirals. 

The Ch.urman thought that the simplest explanation of 
these markings was the ino.st reasonable one, and looked upon 
them as the work of people witii plenty of leisure, such as 
shepherds, who might have used them for some game. 

5[r. Baildon’s paper will be printed in Arrhnrologio. 

B. W. P..Garey()N-Britt()X, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze 
brooch, a buckle and buckle-plate, and a bead, from Lake 
Trasimene, Italy. 

The earliest in date is the brooch, which is of somewhat 
pecuhai foim fsee plate) ob\iously derived from the cross-bow 
type. It is 3 inches long and has the remains of a pin of 
iron, and a circular drilled piercing on the right of the flat 
middle portion. It is thought that this may be attributed to 
aboxit the middle of the fifth century. The buckle and 
buckle-plate shown together in the plate are in fact detached. 
The plate is tji inches in length, and is ornamented with a 
horse standing to left, and beneath with five human figures 
within an ornamental border. The lower surface is hollowed 
for the reception of a .strap, and there remain four bronze 
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spikes which disclose the method of attachment of the strap. 



BKDOCH. BUCKLE. ANL» BEAD ERll.M 
LAKE TKASIMEXB (P) 

The tongue of the buckle is ornamented with an animal's 
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head. The remaining object is a bead nearly 2 inches long 
in the form of two cones placed base to base, and is of a 
shape which easily lends itself to suspension. This and the 
buckle and plate are probably Lombardic, and of late sixth 
century date. 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton intimated his intention to offer these 
objects to the trustees of the British Museum for their 
acceptance, he having been informed that all are at present 
unrepresented in the national collection. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 1st April, 1909. 

Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B„ 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be r(,‘turned to the donors : 

Froia the Aiuh.ir — B.irlim-h Frioiy. By Ke'. F. W. tVfiiver. F.S.A. 8vn. 
ti.li. I '.II IS. 

From the Uni\er''ity of . A catuloone of the in the 

Library of tlie Hmiti'rian .Mn-euia in tin; Uniier-ity of (ila'gow. Planned 
and hrgun In the Into John Toung. l.L.J)., and coniplated by 

P. H. .\itken. B.I) . B Sc., B.l.itt. 4to. (U.isgow. PJus. 

From the .Vnthoi . .V leport on the temple of Phihe. By Captain H. G. Lyons. 
1 1 Sr,, F.K.S. I'sueil by the .Mini'tiy ot Puhlii- Works. Uo. Cairo, PJ08. 

From the Author. A i-count llillon. V.P.S.A. ; — t'atalogue of painting-, in the 
posse-sioii of Vi-rount Dillon at Jlitehlev, Spelshury, Oxfordshire. Privately 
printed. Mo. ( Ixford. Iflos, ' ■' 

Notice was given thtit the Anniversary Meeting would be 
held (in Friday, 2;ird April, being St. George’s Day, at 2 p.m., 
and lists were read of tbe Fellows proposed as President, 
Council, and Officers of the Society, for the ensuing year. 

The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s Accounts for 
the year 1908 (see pp. 456-461) was read, and thanks were 
voted to the Auditors for their trouble and to the Treasurer 
for his good and faithful services. 
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William Page, Esq., F.S.A., read the following iiote.s on 
the heart-case of Roger Xox'ton, Abbot of >St. Albans, and 
other antiquities found at St. Albans ; 

“ By the kindness of the Dean of St. Albans I am able to 
exhibit the fragments of an Oriental round box (see plate), 
apparently a heart-case, which was discovered in the spring 
of 1872 by Mr. John Chappie, the clerk of the works during 
the restoration of the abbey under Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
afterwards under Lord Grimthorpe. 

Mr. Chappie refers to the discovery as follows* ; 

‘ In excavating the floor before the altar of St. Mary of the 
Four Tapers in the ante-chapel a heart sepulchre was found 
in the shape of a cj’lindrical hole sunk in a stone. This still 
remains in situ, but xvhen discovered it contained a box of 

thin wood in the last stage of decay Some Arabic 

characters are distinguishable in an annulet on the latter 
[the lid or cover] and these were partially deciphered and 
translated by the late Bishop of Brechin as being the word 
“ God.” ’ 3Ir. Chappie continues ‘ I will briefly add that the 
heart buried was that of Abbot Roger de Norton.’ 

The fragments of the box xvere also examined by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, but I do not know if he was able to decipher more 
of the inscription. 

According to the Gesta Abbatum^ Roger de Norton, the 
twenty-fourth abbot of St. Albans, died on 3rd November, 
1290, and was buried on Oth November in the presby- 
tery before the high altar. In the account of the altars and 
tombs in St. Albans Abbey compiled about 1 428 the position 
of the marble slab over the grave of Abbot Roger before the 
high altar is stated to be between the slabs of Abbot John of 
Marines and Abbot John of Berkhamsted, whose grave 
stones still remain in the presbytery, but whether in their 
original position is uncertain. It is further stated in the 
printed text of the survey that the body {carpus') of the abbot 
had been buried before the altar of St. Mary of the Four 
Tapers {cvjus corpus coram altari Sanctae Mariae Quatuor 
Cereorum .... fueraf tumulatum). 

Having some doubt as to the word coipas here used, as 
the abbot’s body could not ■well have been buried in two 
places, I checked the entry with the original MS. at 
the British Museum (Hark 3775) and I And that the 

* The llei^toratioii of the Ahhey Church of at, Alban, a paper read before the 
St Albans Architectural Society, 22nd Feb. 1S76, by John Chappie, p. 7. 

f Gesta Ahbatum (Kolh Series) i. -tS.i. 

i John de Amundesham, Annulet (Bolls Series). Translated and annotated 
by Kidgway Lloyd. 
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word read by Mr. Riley, the editor of the volume for the 
Rolls Series, as corpus is plainly cor. This makes it quite 
clear that Abbot Roger de Norton’s body was buried before 
the high altar, the usual place of burial for the abbots 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, and his 
heart in the ante-chapel or vestibule as described in the 
survey of 1428, ‘ near the last step of the altar of St. Mary 
called that of the Four Tapers in the middle beneath a small 
stone with the figure of abbot Roger bearing within his 
hands a heart.’* This stone and figure no longer exist, but 
the position described corresponds with that of the hole in 
which the heart-case was found. It is natural that the abbot 
should have wished his heart to be buried in the part of the 
church which he himself had completed, and before the altar 
which there is every reason to believe was founded by him. 
At this altar we learn he was daily remembered in the mass 
for Benefactors.! The elaborately carved (but much restored) 
piscina of the altar of St. Mary of the Four Tapers still remains 
on the south side of the vestibule. 

It is interesting to be able definitely to assign this heart- 
case to a particular per-son and thus to give it a date. Why 
an Oriental box should have been selected it is diflScult to say. 
From the somewhat full account of his life given in the 
Gesta Ahhatum, Abbot Roger Norton appears to have had no 
connexion with the East, certainly during the time he was 
abbot. 

In the same year curiously as this heart shrine was found, 
whilst the workmen were lowering the fioor of the south 
transept, they came upon another, which was a nearly circular 
opening about two feet in diameter and two feet in depth 
floored with encaustic tiles and lined round the sides with 
flint. No heart-case was however found in this hole. 

It may be of interest to mention that there is a full descrip- 
tion of the burial of Abbot William of Trumpington who 
died in 1235. His body it is stated was opened, the entrails 
taken out, put in a tub, sprinkled with salt, and reverently 
buried in the cemetery not far from the altar of St. Stephen, 
and over them a small marble tomb was erected. The body 
was embalmed, then clothed in mass vestments, and buried in 
the chapter house. There were, therefore, two monuments 
to this abbot also. 

The early twelfth century morse-ivory seal which I also 
exhibit by the kind permission of the Dean of St. Albans, was 
found in 1849 in relaying the pavement of the Saint’s Chapel 

* .John of Amnndesham, Aniuiles (Rolls Series), i. 437-8. 

t Ibid. 
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in the cathedral church. It shows a mounted knight in 
armour with sword and shield. The legend runs Sigillum 
Ricardi de Vierle. I have been unable to find any docu- 
mentary reference to Richard de Vierle, but the name Verli 
was not uncommon in the counties of Essex and Herts, being 
derived probably from the parish of Virley in Essex. In 
1210-12 Geoffrey de Verli held half a knight’s fee at Hadham, 
in Hertfordshire.* In the middle of the seal is a piece of 
bronze, the purpose of which is not clear, as it appears to 
have a smooth surface on the back, as though it has not 
projected on that side to form a handle as might be expected.! 


i 



BROSZE PE.XDANT FOUND -UT ST. ALBAX.S. (i.) 

The bronze pendant (see illustration), portions probably of 
some horse-trappings, and a little seal with the initials W S 
in an oval, were found at St. Albans, and have been lately 
presented to the Hertfordshire County iluseum by Mrs. 
McQuoid of that city.” 

^ Sed Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Series), 526. 

f A description of the '*eal, with an engra4ing. ■was published by Mr. Albert 
Way, F.S.A.. in the Transaction.^ of the tSf, Albans Architectural Society for 
1851, pp. 11-15. 
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We, the AuDiroKs appointed to audit the Accoukts of the Society 
to the 31st day of December, 1908, having examined the 
find the same to be accurate. 

CASH ACCOUNT fob the Yeab 


Receipts. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Biilance in hand, Bist December, 1907 

, 



Annual Subscriptions : 




11 at £8 3s.. arrears due 1907 

34 

13 

0 

3 at £2 2';.. ditto 

6 

6 

(.) 

534 at £3 3s., due 1st Januar}', 1908 . 

. 1682 

2 

0 

bl at £2 2s.. ditto 

. 176 

S 

0 

1 at £3 3s., paid in advance for 1909 

3 

3 

0 


Admissions : 

Fellows at £8 Ss. .... 

ConipoMtiou : 

1 Fellow at £55 o 0 . 

Dividends : 

on £10588 Ills, 7d. Metropolitan 3 per cent. 

Stock . . . . . . .301 13 0 

on £1010 Is. Metropolitan Water Board 3 per 
cent. •• B ” Stock . . . . 28 15 10 


Works sold ...... 

Stevenson Bequest : 

Dividend on Bank Stock and other Invest- 
ments ...... 

Owen Fund ; 

Dividend on £300 2.^ per cent. Annuities 
Sundry Receipts . . . . 


£ s. d. 

too 8 2 


1902 12 0 
235 4 0 
55 0 0 

330 8 10 
183 7 2 

619 0 8 

7 2 8 
79 10 8 


£3912 14 2 
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OP Antiouaeies op London, from the 1st day of January, 1908, 
underwritten Accounts, with the Vouchers relating thereto, do 

ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1908. 


Payments. 

1908. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Publications of the Society : 

Printers’ and Artists’ Charges and Binding . 1578 13 10 

Library : 

Binding . . . . . . 50 15 10 

Books purchased .... 215 13 3 

Subscriptions to Books and Societies . . 18 17 0 

315 6 1 

Research Fnnd ..... 125 0 0 

House Expenditure ; 

Insurance . . . . . 11 8 9 

Lighting . . . . . 116 12 5 

Enel 13 7 0 

Repairs . . . . . . 88 1 2 

Tea at Meetings . . . . 26 1 11 

Cleaning and Sundries . . . 32 11 0 

318 5 3 

Income Tax and Inland Revenue License . 19 2 6 

Legacy Duty and Costs : Stevenson Bequest. . 13 11 8 

E. C. Ireland : 

Pension ...... 160 0 0 

Salaries, &c. : 

Secretary, Allowance . . . . 37 10 0 

Assistant Secretary .... 400 0 0 
Clerk . . . . . . 250 0 0 

687 10 0 

VY ages and Allowances : 

Porter, Housemaid, and Hall Boy . . 187 6 6 

Official Expenditure : 

Stationery and Printing 
Postage ..... 

Ditto and Carriage on Publications 
Sundry Expenses 

Cash in hand ; 

Coutts & Co., Current Account 
Petty cash 


£3912 11 2 


. 112 10 2 
15 1 9 
27 10 10 
128 18 0 

281 0 9 


181 11 7 
12 0 0 

193 11 7 


2 I 2 
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RESEARCH FUND 


Receipts. 


Balance in hand, :Hst December, 1907 . . . . 

Grant from Geneial Account ..... 
Xctheravon House fWilG)- Amount subserilied to proposed E.x- 
jiloration Fund refunded . . . . . . 

Dividends ; 

12 months' Dividend on ; 

iil.'s0.7 13s. Id. India 3^ per cent. Stock . do 0 S 

li.'iilO J. Dickinson & Company Etd. 5 per 

cent. Preference Stock ... 23 I,-; 0 

ii.')27 Is. 3d. Victoria Government 3 per 
cent. Stock . . . . . 15 0 10 

£5071 Is. 3d. Metrot>olitan Water Board 3 per 
cent. "B ” Stock . . . . Id 9 4 

6 months’ Dividend on £lu6 2^. Od. Metro- 
politan W ater Board 3 per cent. " B ” 

Stock . . . . . 1 10 3 


20 

125 


d. 

4 

0 


10 o 0 


114 16 1 


£270 0 5 


STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS 


Metropolitan 3 per cent. Stock 

Bank Stock ..... 

Great Northern Railway Consolidated 4 per cent. 

Perpetual Preference Stock 
liondon ami North Western Railway 4 per cent. 

Guaranteed Stock .... 
North Eastern Railway 4 per cent. Guaranteed 
Stock . . .... 

Midlaml Railway 2^ l>er cent. Consolidated 
I’crpctual I’refcrem-e Stock 
Metropiplitan "Water Board 3 )>er cent. B ” Stock 


Owen Fund. 

2; per cent. Annuities 

Research Fund. 
India 31 per cent. Stock .... 

.1. Dickinson & Co.. Limited, 5 percent. Preference 
Stock ...... 

Victppi ia Government 3 per cent. Consolidated 
inscrilicpl Stock ..... 

Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent. B ” Stock 


Amount 
of Stock. 


Value at 
31st December, 
1908. 


£ s. d. 
10583 19 7 
2128 9 6 


£ s. d 
9948 18 in 
5661 14 8 


2725 

0 

0 

2970 

0 

0 

2757 

0 

0 

3170 

11 

0 

2761 

0 

(.) 

3147 

10 

9 

592 

5 

10 

408 

13 

S 

1010 

1 

0 

934 

6 

(1 

£22557 

15 

11 

£26241 

19 

11 

300 

0 

u 

247 

lo 

0 

1805 

13 

4 

1787 

12 

3 

500 

0 

0 

515 

0 

U 

527 

13 

U 

461 

13 

11 

613 

13 

3 

567 

12 

9 

£3446 

19 

7 

£3331 

IS 

9 
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ACCOUNT. 

Payments. 

Investment. Purchase of lilOt* 2s. Metropi)lit:in Water 5 pei 
cent. B Stock ..... 
Silchester Excavation Fund .... 

Cretan E.xploration Fund ..... 
Pevensey Castle Excavation Fund .... 

Red- Hills Exploration Fund .... 

Corbridge Excavation Fund .... 

Northleigh Villa Fund ..... 

Caerwent Exploration Fund 

Stroud Roman Villa Excavation Fund 

Balance 31st December, 190S .... 


£ s. d. 

liiO (I 0 
3U 0 U 
2.i 0 U 

10 0 o 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 U 0 
o 0 O 
06 0 d 


£270 0 5 


31st DECEMBER, 190S. 

Amount 
of Stock. 

£ s. d . 

In the High Court of Justice. Chancery Division. 

In the suit Thornton r. Stevenson. 

The Stocks remaining in Court to the credit of this cause are as 
follows : 

Great Western Railway 5 per cent. Guaranteed Stock S394 o 0 

Midland Railway 2^ per cent. Perpetual Preference Stock 15145 12 7 


£24039 12 7 


After payment of the Annuities, now amounting to £400 per annum, the 
Society is entitled to one-fourth share of the residue of the Income of the above 
Funds. This is payable after the 10th April and 10th October in every year. 


Witness our hands this 31st day of March, 1909. 

REGINALD A. SMITH. 
EMERY WALKER. 
l.ELAND L. DUNCAN. 
HORACE SAXDARS, 
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Henry Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the following 
Report as Local Secretary for Cheshire : 

“ In the year 1892 in excavating for the foundations of 
Messrs. Dickson’s seed warehouse, situate in St. John Street, 
Chester, which runs hackwai’ds almost to the city wall, a few 
paces north of the ‘ Wolf ’ Tower, an excellent section of the 
Roman wall of Deva was found, and is preserv'ed, in situ, 
with its plinth and a portion of the foundations, quite intact, 
in the present basement of this seed e.stablishment. It lies 
1.5 feet 6 inches outside the city wall, and through the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Dickson (its preservers) is accessible to all 
intere.sted at all reasonable times. 

Recently the National Telephone Company purchased the 
adjoining premises to the .south of this seed warehouse which 
consisted of cottages and a close stuliy court. The.se the com- 
pany pulled down for the purpo.se of erecting their new offices. 
'Die council of the Chester and North IVales Archa?o]ogical 
Society called the attention of tlie company to tlie possibility 
of the continuation of the foundations of the Roman wall 
under the seed warehou.se under their property, and the 
directors of the Company very kindly promi.sed to give atten- 
tion to the matter and to furnisli every facility to the society 
for the ins[iectiou of the ground during the excavations. 

Our honorary Curator, Mr. Robeid Newstead, was instructed 
to visit the place and report. 

Early in June last some extensive blocks of masonry were 
found a few feet south of the ‘Wolf Tower, and these proved 
to be the upper courses of a perfect section of the Roman 
wall. Shortly afterwards Professor Bosanquet, of the Liver- 
pool University, visited the site and reported the matter to 
the Council of ‘the Liverpool Committee for Archaeological 
Research in M’ales and the Marches,’ and they made a grant 
of money towards the co.st of the further excavations that 
might be found necessary. After the greater part of this 
section of the wall had been uncovered, the mayor, sheriff, 
and town clerk of Chester, with our Fellow, Archdeacon 
Barber, and other repre.sentatives of the Chester and North 
Wales Archeological Society, together with Professors Bosan- 
quet and Garstang of tlie Liverpool Committee, Messrs. 
Bromley and Matkins, the architects, and a director of the 
National Telejihone Company met on the spot, with a view to 
the jireserv'ation of the w;dl. After a long discussion the matter 
was lett in the hands of the Telephone Companjq whose 
Ijoard unanimously resolved to alter their original plans so 
as to preserve the greater portion of the wall. This has been 
done by placing steel girders over the Roman work at two 
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points where in the first plan it would have been necessarj' 
to remove the greater portion of it. A subway has also been 
made in front of the wall, and the floor of the rooms above 
slightly raised, so that about 40 feet of the wall will be 
preserved. A portion which w'ill be left exposed in the open 
yard will be protected with an iron grate. Thus only 16 feet 
at the north end adjoining Messrs. Dickson’s seed warehouse 
have been buried between two retaining walls and the ‘ Wolf ’ 
Tower. 

When first the excavations began it was only possible to 
expose the northern half of the wall. Afterwards, however, 
the whole length of the foundations of the section was 
followed as far as the southern end of the National Telephone 
Company’s boundary. It is quite evident, however, that the 
wall extends beyond the present excavation under the adjoin- 
ing cottages, and possibly on to the Newgate, anciently called 
the ‘ Pepper ’ Gate. 

The total length of the wall uncovered is 56 feet 10 inches. 
It takes a practically straight course from Messrs. Dickson’s 
seed warehouse on the north, to a point 22 feet south of the 
centre of the Wolf Tower, where it begins to curve west- 
ward towards the Newgate. The face of the aslilar work 
near the beginning of the curve is about 21 feet 6 inches 
in advance of the city wall, but the north-eastern angle of the 
"Wolf Tower rests with its footings upon the rubble of the 
Roman wall. The greatest height of the ashlar work was about 
6 feet 6 inches above the original land surface, and consisted 
of seven courses, but the courses on either side of the higher 
sub-central portion gradually tapered away so that at the 
southern end the plinth and sub-plinth only remained, and 
then not in a perfect state of preservation. The whole of 
the ashlar work (the stone being the local red sandstone) 
had been carefully constructed, the blocks of stone being- 
laid in very regular, and for the most part, closely jointed 
courses. The dressing on the outer faces was so fine as 
to leave little trace of the workman's chisel. Many of the 
blocks show distinct signs of weathering. The face joints 
(bed and vertical) were in many places so close that it 
was impossible to insert the blade of a pocket knife between 
them. The same care, however, had not been bestowed on 
the interior work of the wall, where the joints varied from 
touching point to as much as 2 inches in width. In one 
instance only ivas there found any attempt at the bonding of 
a second course of s(juared stones with those forming the 
ashlar woi-k. No trace of mortar was discovered in either 
the bedding or the joints of the masonry. The height of the 
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plinth and sub-plinth respectiv'ely was 9 inches, and the 
heiglit of the superimposed courses uniformly 12 inches 
throuohout the whole length of the ashlar work. 

Behind the masonry was a backing of rubble work. The 
rubble and masonry togetlier ga\-e an average thickness of 
4 feet 6 inches. 

The foundations were solid and deep, and built entirely of 
rubble of precisely the same character as that which formed 
the inner lining to the masonry. The lowest course was 
formed of a single layer of boulder stones bedded in mortar, 
and these rested upon a stratum of soft undisturbed red sand- 
stone. Coarse river gravel and silt were freely used with the 
mortar in these foundations. Behind the rubble there was a 
solid bank of tine stiff clayey loam in some places 2 feet 
9 inches thick. 

A trench 4 feet wide was cut in front of the entire length 
of the wall. In this were found many fragments of worked 
stones which had e\ idently formed part of the superstructure 
of the wall, as they were of the same size as those used 
throughout. \'iz. from 1 to 4 feet long, and about the same 
in width by 9 inches to a foot in height ; also a few fragments 
of amphora/-, roohng tiles (of the u.sual Roman type), a 
portion of a millstone, a piece of Roman glass, a bone pin, 
fragments of cinerary urns of ‘ Cpchurch ’ ware, and one small 
piece of ‘Samian’ ware. The ditch was excavated in two 
places and a portion of it was exposed in a third. It was not 
of the usual V shaped form. The bottom was broad and flat, 
measuring about 4 feet 4 inches in width. Its greatest width 
from lip to lip measured approximately 22 feet, and its 
greatest depth from the level of the lowest course of masonry 
or sub-plinth 9 feet 2 inches. There was nothing of importance 
found in the earth and rubbish that had accumulated in the 
ditch. In fact, with the exception of a beautifully preserved 
flint axe of the pahvolithic type the objects recovered from 
these somewhat extensive excavations were very few ; two or 
three coins of Hadrian and A'espasian and some eight frag- 
ments of figured ‘ Samian ’ ware were also found. 

The most important information obtained by this last find 
in connexion with our ancient wall is the curve on the 
southern side, which confirms the generally accepted theory 
that the Xewgate was the south-east corner of Roman Deva. 

In furnishing this information to the Society as one of its 
local secretaries for Cheshire, I have to thank Professor New- 
stead (who has been .so long associated with our local Chester 
Society) for the valuable paper he read before it at the opening 
meeting of our present Chester .Session upon the subject.” 
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W. DE C. Prideaux, Esq., exhibited an armorial pendant 
in the form of a small shield with the arms of Talbot {gules a 




STONE MOTED (OBVERSE .\ND REVERSE) FOUND TN BRECKNOCKSHIRE, (i.) 

lion and an engrailed harder gold), difiereneed by a label of 
three points. These arms were home by Sir Gilbert Talbot at 
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the Dunstable Tournament of 1308, and by his son Richard 
at the second Dunstable Tournament in 1334. 

H. B. P. Owen, Esq., exhibited a similar pendant with the 
arms of Ihrlence, hurrt/ of ticelre silrer aiul ozurc a border of 
SLC 'inurtlef:^ ijuler. 

0. R. Peers, Esf[., il.A., Secretary, also exhibited, by per- 
mission of the Herts. County Mu.seum, a third pendant of the 
same character as the foregoing, with the arms of Bohun, a 
phtin rotiKed bend hidtreen si.r lion.-i. 

JIiLL Stephen.son, lEsip, B.A , F.S.A., exhibited a small 
kitten shield of late tifteentli century date with the arms of 
England. 

Henry Uwex, Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A., exhibited a stone mould 
(see illustration on preceding page), perhaps for casting 
buttons, found lately in Brecknockshire. 

'L'hauks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 
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ANNIVERSARY, 

FRIDAY, 23rd APRIL, 1909. 
ST. GEORUES DAY. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Es^., LL.D., President, 
in tlie Chair. 

Arthur Hexry Lyeul, Esq., M.A., and Johx Edward 
Pritchard, E.s([., were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 
The Rev. Edward Samuel Dewick, M.A., and Hexry 
Benjamin Wheatley, Es([., were also appointed Assistant 
Scrutators. 

Henry Avray Tipping-, Esq., H.A., was admitted Fellow. 

The President then proceeded to deliver the following 
Address : 

“ Gentlemen, 

It has been the cu.stom for the President to begin his 
Anniversary Address by a recital of the gains and losses that 
our ranks have undergone during the past twelvemonth. 
First there comes the list of the Fellows yve have lost by 
death, viz. ; 

William Ainhurst, Baron Andierst of Hackney, 16th 
January, 1909. 

George Matthews Arnold, Es(j., 28th May, 1.908. 

Rev. Henry Barber, M.D., 20th February, 1909. 

William Bemrose, Esq., Oth August. 1908. 

Paul Bevan, Esq., M.A., 3rd September, 1908. 

Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, M.A., LL.D. 

Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., 16th July, 1908. 

Joseph Meadows Cowper, Esq., loth October, 1908. 
George Crafter Croft, Esq., 2nd July, 1908. 

Alfred Dai-byshire, Esq., 5th July, 1908. 

Rev. John Silvester Davies, M.A., 14th February, 1909. 
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ReN . Robert Raslileigh Duke, R.A., 14th October, 1908. 
Rev. Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A.. 7th June, 1908. 
Francis Eluar, Esp., LL.D., F.R.S., I7th January, 1909. 

Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., 31st 
May, 1908. 

William John Evelyn, Es((., 2tith June, 1908. 

Reginald Stanley Faber, Es(j., M.A., 18th Deceiidier, 1908. 
William Milner Fawcett, Esq., M.A., 27th December, 
1908. 

(ieurye Edward Fox, Esi|., M.A,, 7th (October, 1908. 
Hardinue Frank (^liffard. Esq., M.A., lltli October, 1908. 
Robert (^’hellas Graham, Esq., B.A., 22nd November, 1908. 
Robert Hovenden, Esq., 23rd November, 1908. 

Honourable Oliver Howard, 20th September, 1908. 
Frederick Edward Hulme, E.sq., 11th April, 1909. 
Alexander Dionysius Hob.son Leadman, Esq., 14th 
September, 1908. 

Bunnell Lewis, E.sq., M.A., 2nd July, 1908. 

Frederic John Methold, Esq., loth December, 1908. 

James Neale, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Lsth January, 1909. 
Frederick (.leoree Hilton Price, Esq., 14th March, 1909. 
Major Charles Fox Roe, 2nd September, 1908. 

William 01i\ er Roper, Esq., 17th September, 1908. 

Joshua Brooking Rowe, Esq., 28th June, 1908. 

John James Steven.son, E.s([., .5th May, 1908. 

Whitley Stokes, Esq., O.S.L, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., 
1.3th April, 1909. 

George Charles Yates, E.sq., .3rd December, 1908. 


The two following honorary Fellow.s have also died : 

General J. F. Nery Delgado, President of the Geological 
Commission of Portugal, 3rd August, 1908, in his 
74th year. 

Monsieur Leon Morel, former Pre.sident of the National 
Academy of Rheims, 20th February, 1909, in his 
8 1st year. 


The following gentlemen have resigned since the last 
Anniversary: 

Captain Adi ian Charles Chamier. 

Colonel Edward Matthey, C.B. 

John Edward Smith, Esq. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thomp.son, K.C.B., I.S.O D C L 
LED., Litt.D., P.B.A. 
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The following have been elected fellows since the last 
Anniversary : 

Edmund Clarence Richard Armstrong, Esij. 

George Augustus Auden, Esq., M.A., M.D. 

Jerome Xugent Bankes, Esq. 

Edward Milligen Beloe, Esq. 

Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esq. 

Edward Oliver Pleydell Bou\ erie, Esq. 

Frederick William Bull, Esq. 

Sir William Edward Davidson, K.C.^l.G., C.B., M.A., K.C. 

Charles Harding Firth, Esq., M.A., Hon. LL.l). 

Edward Seymour Forster, Es»p, M.A. 

Ralph Griffin, Esq. 

Rev. Edmund Carles Hopper, M.A. 

Montagu Rhodes James, Es<j., Litt. D., Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Philip Mainwaring Johnston, Es(]., F.R.I.B.A. 

William Thorpe Jones, E.sq. 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. William iMacgregor, M.A. 

Alfred Percival Maudslay, Esq., M.A. 

Percy Manning, Esq., M.A. 

Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M. 

Harold Clifford Smith, Esq., M.A. 

Henry Avray Tipping, Esq., M.A. 

Lt.-Col. Phineas Barrett Tuthill, R.A. M.C., M.D. 

Major Wilmot Vaughan. 

Duncan Grant Warrand, Esq., il.A. 

The record of our losses by death, always a melancholy task, 
contains this year the names of some that we could ill afford 
to lose. First of these comes that of our former President, 
my old friend Sir John Evans, a man whose wide, accurate, 
and ready knowledge, joined to an unusual industry and 
capacity for business, would have distinguished him from his 
fellows at any time or in any surroundings. Not less remark- 
able was a versatility of talent that enabled him, at one time 
or another during a long and bu.sy life, to hold with distinc- 
tion every variety of office. Whether as President of the 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, as Treasurer of the Royal Society, or as President of 
the Numismatic Society, of the Geological Society, or as the 
occupant of this chair, in all of these his adroit handling of 
the matter in question inevitably compelled the respect and 
attention of all who worked with him. 
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He was born in 1823, his father being the Rev. Benoni 
Evans, once headmaster of the Grammar Scliool at Market 
Bosworth, where John Evans was educated. The calls of 
busines.s prevented him from being sent up to Oxford, and he 
went to Germany instead to prepare him for entrance into the 
firm I jf Dickinsons, of which family liis mother was a member. 
His connection with antiquarian pursuits began at an early 
age. He joined the Numismatic Society in 1849 and became 
a Fellow of our Society three years later, and his Coins of 
the Ancient Britons, .still tlie .standard work on the subject, 
appeared in 1864. As early as 1851, however, he read a 
paper before this Society on some Roman remains found at 
Boxmoor, and in 1860 he made an important communication 
on the then much debated question of the authenticity of the 
Hint implements di.scovered at Abbeville by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, a subject on which he Ijecame a recognised authority. 
The large and important collections of the kind that he had 
formed led naturally, in his ease, to tlie production of that 
most useful work, The A nr lent Btone Iniplenients of Great 
Rrtfai?<, just as his interest in the Bronze Age produced the 
complementary volume on the Bronze Age in these islands. 
Wide as these interests were, numismatic, geological, and pre- 
historic, they did not by any means exhaust even the anti- 
(juarian side of his energies. The indexes to Arrhneoiogia and 
our FroceeJings alone amply demonstrate that anything of 
human interest, even to English delft ware, provided John 
Evans with an agreeable opportunity for research and dis- 
cussion. 

In Sir John Evans, I, like many another member of this 
Society, lost an old friend. 1 first made his acquaintance in 
the year 1874, in the eminently congenial company of Sir 
Wollaston Franks, and for some years following I spent many 
pleasant and profitable days and even weeks in the company 
of both, both in England and abroad. I cannot over-estimate 
the })rivilege I po,ssessed in having been in close touch for so 
many years with two such men, each full of knowledge, and 
yet differing in character, so that each formed the comple- 
ment of the other. When in 1892 Sir John Ev^ans retired 
from the Presidency of this Society, Sir Wollaston Franks 
agreed to allow him.self to be nominated for the chair on con- 
dition that I would consent to accept the post of secretary, a 
suggestion due to Sir John’s clever grasp of the situation. In 
this way my intimate connection with the Society is directlydue 
to him. Both here and at the British Museum our relations 
were of an intimate kind up to within a few years of his 
death, when illnesses neces.sarily kept him away from both 
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places. In this room perhaps as much as any^^here we shall 
have occasion to miss him. He was ever a strong supporter 
of the dignity and high traditions of the Society, and he never 
spared himself when he thought the welfare of the Society 
demanded his presence or his voice. A ready debater, with 
a marvellous gift in having his knowledge at his fingers’ 
ends, he was a type of man whose presence in such a body as 
ours was invaluable, and it will doubtless be long before we 
find anyone adequately to fill the gap his death has made in 
our ranks. 

The sudden death of Mr. Frederick George Hilton Price, 
our Director, at the early age of 67, must have been a great 
shock to all the Fellows of the Society. He had had trifling 
illne.sses occasionally during the past few year.s, but I believe 
nothing in his health had given any warning of the sudden 
end. His genial and kindly nature, apart from his interest in 
various branches of archmology, will make his absence from 
our meetings very sensibly felt. A banker by profession, and 
in a manner even from his birth, he gave a good deal of 
attention to the arclueology of the ]irofession, in which he 
included also the medieval history of the Cit}’. His Hand- 
hdoh of London Banhera contains a quantity of interesting 
matter relating to the early bankers and goldsmiths of 
London, while the Marygold and the Signs: of Lomhard Street 
deal with the ancient conditions of the City and its life in a 
cheery conversational way that Avas characteristic of the author. 
In connection with these studies and researches he made large 
and valuable collections of relics of old Loudon, but his main 
collection was unquestionably that of Egyptian antiquities. 
These he gathered together Avith great industry for many 
years past, and as an illustration of the smaller or ‘ cabinet ’ 
objects of Egyptian antir|uity, his collection is probably 
the best in priA^ate hands in this country. Mr. Price printed 
an elaborate catalogue of it in two volumes. At the time 
of his death he AA’as President of the Egj’pt Exploration Fund 
and a Vice-President of the Society of Biblical Arclueology, 
besides being a FelloAV of the Zoological, Geological, and 
Numismatic Societies. He took great pride in his position as 
Director of the Society, and was very assiduous in his atten- 
dances at the meetings of the ExecutiA^e Committee, of which as 
Director he was chairman; he AA'as also treasurer of the Sil- 
chester Fund, an office in which he took a special interest from 
his association AA'ith Silchester exploration in early days, before 
the Society entered on the scene. Probably the most serious 
undertaking in Avhich he took a leading part Avas the iiiA esti- 
VOL. XXII. 2 K 
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gation of the Koman villa at Brading in the Isle of Wight, 
the remains of which were kept open for some time to the 
public by his instrumentality. In all these undertakings he 
added to the list of his friends, and it may safely be said that 
few men have died leaving fewer enemies than Hilton Price. 
By his will he leaves a sum of £100 to be added to the 
Research Fund of the Society, a much appreciated addition. 

Alth(mgh iMr. J. .1. Stevenson did not take any prominent 
part in our proceedings as a rule, he was a man of distinction 
in his own profession of architecture, and to him and to the 
school that he represented is probably to a great extent due 
the advance in taste in recent times of our domestic architec- 
ture. To say that he was a friend of William Morris of itself 
indicates that his intellect and tastes were something out of 
the common. He brought before the Society some years ago 
an elaborate essay on tlie fruitful theme of the restoration of 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnas.sus. His opinions on such ques- 
tions were held witli an unrelenting tenacity and vigour, 
and his denunciation of church re.storation and similar 
‘ vandalisms ’ were curiously at variance with his real kindly 
nature. 

In Lord Amherst of H.vckney, who died on the Itlth of 
January last, the Society has lost a man of a type altogether 
too rare in this country. Endowed with great natural taste, 
and in possession of means enough to gratify it to the full, he 
binned collections of Egyptian and other antiquities which 
have made his name welt known throughout the whole of the 
arclueological world, while his library was in the first rank in 
Kngland. It is a sad thing that not only had these splendid 
collections to be dispersed, but that the fact probably hastened 
the death of Lord Amherst himself. 

3Ir. WiLET.iM Bemro.se was one of those typical collectors of 
whom England furnishes .so many examples. A member of 
the well-known firm at Derby, he was possessed of ample 
means, and made considerable collections both of the porcelain 
of his native city and ol allied wares, upon which he published 
several books of no little Jiierit, as well as a volume on the 
life and works of M right of Derby. Though of a good age, 
viz, 77, his death was (pute unexpected. 

Dr. A hitley Stokes, who died on the 12th instant, 
belonged to another category of anti(|uarie.s. His reputation 
as an authority on Celtic literature stood in the first rank, and 
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there was no serial publication connected with the subject that 
had not his name in its editorial list. It is somewhat curious 
that his real business in life should hav^e been Indian Law, and 
that his distinction in this other field of activity again brought 
him into the front rank, so that he became eventually Secretary 
of the Legislative Council of the Government of India. Such 
distinction in two such useful fields might have brought more 
recognition by the Government than the C.S.I. and C.I.E. 
bestowed upon him more than 30 years ago. 

Mr. George C. Yates, who was for many years past chief 
clerk of the Salford County Court, was a local antiquary of a 
useful kind. He did nothing for our Society, but he deserves 
our gratitude for having founded the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society. 

Mr. George Edward Fox will always be associated in this 
Society with the excavation of the Roman City of Silchestei-. 
He was most enthusiastic in the conduct of the excavations 
while his health lasted, and, as some of us saw, even when he 
was in anything but a good state of health, he still attended at 
the meetings of the Society when the Annual Report was 
read. Mr, Fox was trained as an architect and had groat 
taste in matters of form and decoration, and his drawings in 
our publications will show what an exquisite feeling he had 
for delicate gradations of form and surface. During his 
archfeological period, after he retired from the active pursuit 
of his profession, he devoted himself almost entirely to the 
Homan remains in this country. It may be safely said that 
he died regretted by every person who had the advantage of 
knowing him. 

A familiar figure to Fellows of the Society of all but the 
most recent years, that of our former clerk, Mr. E. C. Ireland, 
has disappeared from amongst us at a very advanced age, 
having been first appointed in the year 1852. Those of 
us who remember the Society in the days of Mr. Knight 
Watson’s secretaryship and later, cannot have forgotten the 
invariable courtesy and kindness that they always received 
from Mr. Ireland. Of a kindly, gentle nature, he associated 
himself to the full with the honour and glory of the Society, 
to which he was devoted to an extent that words can hardly 
express. Mr. Ireland was always ready to help forward any- 
thing or anybody in the Society in all matters connected with 
his work in the library, and his devotion to certain individuals 
who had held office in the Society was but little short of that 

2 K 2 
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of a devotee to his patron saint. He had availed himself up 
to quite the last of the privilege of attending our evening 
meetings, which in all probability was for him the principal 
event of each week. 

Among our Honorary Fellows we have lost Monsieur Liiox 
Morel, of Rheims, who died on 20th February, at the 
advanced age of 81 years. He is chiefly known for his 
investigations in cemeteries of the Early Iron Age in the 
department of Marne. He formed a very large and important 
collection of anti(j^uities of this period, the most interesting of 
which are i-eproduced in his work entitled La Cham'pugae 
Solder raine. The British Museum possessed practically 
nothing of the kind from the Continent, and hearing that 
M. Morel wished to dispose of his collection some eight years 
ago, I entered into negotiations with him for its purchase, 
and after a considerable correspondence concluded the business, 
and the collection was safely removed to the British Museum 
some years ago. He was elected an Honorary Fellow in 
19U1. 

Another gap in our list of Honorary Fellows is caused by 
the death on 3rd August of General Joaquim Filippe Nery 
Delgado, at the age of 74. General Delgado was at his death 
President of the Geological Commis.sion of Portugal. His 
arclneological work chiefly lay in the prehistoric borderland 
between archaeology and geology, and I well remember his 
activitj' at prehistoric congres.ses on the Continent in the 
period just before 1880. He had been on our honorary list 
since 1894. 

I will now say a few words about our own domestic 
attairs. 

Although the excavations at Silche.ster in 1908 did not 
bring to light anything of special importance, they are note- 
worthy as completing the systematic examination of the large 
site of 100 acres within the wall which was begun in 1890, 
and we are now in posse.s.sion (for the first time) of the 
complete ground plan of a Romauo-British town without any 
admixture of a military element. 

It is proposed that we should now undertake the solu- 
tion of another problem of a more complicated kind, viz. the 
excavation of Old Sarum, a site of altogether unusual interest, 
as containing within the confines of a British stronghold both 
Roman and later remains. I think General Pitt-Rivers made 
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proposals to the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury with the view 
of carrying out the exploration himself, but they declined to 
entrust the work to a private individual. They are, however, 
quite favourably disposed to our undertaking the work, while 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Office of Works, all 
of whom are concerned, also concur. It is hoped that an 
agreement regulating the conditions of excavation, mere or 
less on the lines of that made with regard to Silchester, may 
shortly be ready for confirmation on behalf of the Society, 
and that operations may be begun in the autumn. 

Circumstances have made it desirable that another im- 
portant piece of exploration should take place at an early 
date. This is the thorough excavation of the site of the 
Roman city of Verulauiium, a place of far more importance 
than Silchester, and of nearly twice its area. When this 
scheme takes form it is but fitting that the Society should 
take a leading part in carrying it out, and see that a proper 
organization is devised for the purpose. Our communications 
on the subject with the owner, Lord Verulam, have been 
favourably received. 

Since the last Anniversary the Treasurer and ilr. Francis 
W. Reader have continued to watch excavations in the City 
of London, and before long they hope to report fully on 
various discoveries of ancient remains ; meantime a few notes 
on the subject may not be out of place. 

In Augu.st of last year a very perfect piece of the City wall 
came to light in America Square, just north of a portion 
examined by Mr. A. A. Langley in 1880. There was nothing 
abnormal about the wall, wliich was laid bare to the Roman 
foundation, and was duly drawn and photographed, the out- 
side only being visible. The line of the medieval City ditch 
could be clearly made out, but the most interesting fact 
revealed by this excavation was the existence of a ditch only 
about 12 feet wide, and beginning some 12 feet from the wall 
plinth. This was filled with black mud containing many 
shells of ar^uatic snails, also fragments of Samian and Romano- 
British pottery, but none of a later date. The resemblance of 
the ditch to that found in IflOfi by All Hallows Church during 
the New Broad Stieet excavations was I'cmarkable. 

In the early part of this year an important site was cleared 
between Creat Winchester Street and Austin Friars, work 
there being still in progress. R-emains of the cloister to the 
north of the Friars’ church were found, and have been care- 
fully measured by officials of the London County Council, who 
were busily engaged for some days. Mr. Norman has recorded 
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elsewhere the destruction in 1896 of a fifteenth-century arch, 
also belonging to the cloister, which was latterly embedded in 
a house numbered 10 Austin Friars. During- the present 
excavation several Tudor foundation arches have also been 
laid bare. They are at light angles to Great Winchester 
Street, the most northern of them almost touching that 
thoroughfare. They are thought to have formed part of Win- 
chester or Paulet House, after the first Marquis of Winchester, 
who lived there. 

Since the last anniversary not much digging has been done 
on the Christ’s Hospital site by the Office of Works. They 
have chiefly devoted their energies to building an extension 
of the Post Office, which is now in a forward condition. 
A large strip, however, of ground towards Giltspur Street 
cleared by the destruction still remains vacant, and as it was 
certain that this must contain the angle bastion of the wall 
which here runs south to Newgate, those interested in the 
matter felt that here was a fine opportunity of perfecting our 
knowledge as far as possible with regard to the construction 
and probable date of one at least of the bastions that defended 
our city. Leave was obtained from tlie Council to appropriate 
some mone}’ for the purpose ; the bastion was found a few 
feet below the surface, just where it ought to have been, and 
an excavation is now in jirogress which should yield important 
results. Mr. Norman hopes to arrange an afternoon’s meeting 
there at once for any Fellows who like to attend. He fears 
that the work will be somewhat more expensive than was 
anticipated. 

It may perhaps bo right to remind you how early last 
winter it became known that, unles.s a considerable sum of 
money was speedily raised, that interesting fragment of 
thirteenth-century architecture, the gateway of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, West Smithfield, would be destroyed. An 
appeal for funds was made, a public meeting arranged, 
and you_ will lie glad to know that greatly through the 
energy of our Fellow Mr. E. A. Webb the archway has been 
saved. 

Another relic of the past, perhaps as interesting in its w-ay, 
is the lower part of the tower of the church of St. Alphege 
London lYall, once a part of the chapel of ELsing SpitaC a 
hospital founded by William de Elsing in 1329. Two or 
three years ago, when the tower was in danger of destruction, 
we forwarded to the church authorities a resolution pointino- 
out its high architectural and historical value and pleading 
for its retention. Ihe building I am told was only respited, 
and I take this opportunity of repeating the plea. 
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The Researcli Fund of the Society applicable to these and 
similar investigations still remains in a very inadequate 
state ; so much so that our contributions are usually nominal 
amounts. The utility of such a fund, both as helping forward 
good work and also in giving the Society some control over 
the methods of exploration, has more than once been pointed 
out from this chair, and I can do no more than commend it to 
such of the Fellows as have the progress of British arclueology 
at heart. During the past year we have decided to raise the 
fees payable by new Fellows on admission from £ll to £13, 
the extra .sum thus gained being for the benefit of the 
Ee.seareh Fund. This will sensibly increase the amount at 
our disposal, but by no means to the extent required. During 
the past year grants have been made for explorations at 
Silchester, Corhridge, Caerwcnt, and Stroud (Hants.), and 
for further works upon the Nortlileigh Villas. 

The new card catalogue of the library is now completed 
and will soon be ready for use. The need of a subject index 
has also engaged the attention of the Library Committee, and 
the Council has authorised the Committee to have such an 
index prepared. A new catalogue of the Society’s manuscripts 
has also been considered desirable by the Council, and the 
work has been entrusted to Mr. J. A. Herbert of the British 
Museum. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the completion of the 
Index to Vols. I. to XX. of the Second Series of Proceedings 
of the Society. This useful work has been canned out hy our 
Fellow Mr. Mill Stephenson, and I feel sure that the Fellows 
will find it of the greatest utility and a work worthy of our 
best traditions. 

Two accessions to our library deserve notice from their 
exceptional character. One is a fine collection of original 
drawings by our late Fellow Mr. G. E. Fox, many of them of 
extraordinary beauty, together with a number of books from 
Mr. Fox’s library. For all of these the Society is indebted to 
the good offices of Mr. Mill Stephenson. The other addition 
is a valuable and beautiful manuscript known as the Anti- 
phonal of SS. Cosmas and Damian. It is of Italian fifteenth- 
century work, and contains a number of. exquisite miniature 
paintings in the best style of that tasteful period. An in- 
scription in one of the illuminated capitals to the effect that 
the paintings are by the brothers Mantegna is believed to he 
due to the mistaken enthusiasm of a later artist. But in 
spite of this, the volume is a delightful iiossession for the 
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Society, and we can but be grateful to the kindly thought that 
prompted our Fellow Sir Thomas Brooke to bequeath it to 
us from among the many treasures of the same kind that he 
had gathered together. 

I cannot pass over in silence one matter connected with my 
own section of the British Museum. I mean the acquisition 
of the splendid oollection of prehi.'-toric bronze implements 
formed by our distinguished Fellow Canon Greenwell. His 
name is so well known in connection with prehistoric arclire- 
ology, that even had the collection itself been of secondary 
imp(jrtauce it would have acquired a much greater interest 
from having been of his making. It is in fact probably 
the finest and most comprehensive series that has ever been 
brought together in this country, and by its acquisition 
the national museum has been enormously enriched, to an 
extent that, having regard to the space at mj^ disposal, is 
almost embarrassing. The collection consists principally of 
bronze weapons from these islands, but in addition to tlrese 
there is a very good representation of continental and other 
foreign types. As you are aware, we owe this truly magnifi- 
cent gift to the liberality of my friend j\Ir. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and 1 am proud to have played a modest but, I think, useful 
part in the transaction. 

The one event of the first importance for British archfeology 
that has taken place during the past year is the appointment 
of a Hoyal Commi.ssion to deal with the ancient and historical 
monuments of this country. For many years past the Society 
has pressed upon the Government of the day the urgent neces- 
sity of detinite action in regard to prehistoric and other 
remains, Imt up to now with only very limited success. The 
Ancient Monuments Act, under which an Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments was appointed, is of very trilling utility owing 
to its restricted provisions, and the office of inspector, even 
when in the hands of a man of such unusual energy, resource, 
and knowledge as the late General Pitt-Rivers, was practically 
ineffective from the fact that it had no money placed at its 
disposal. I understand that the post is now vacant, and I 
ardently trust that some steps may be taken to make it a 
living and useful office. It will, in any case, be our duty to 
make urgent representations to the Government in that 
direction. 

The Ancient Monuments Commi.ssion had its origin in a 
joint appeal to the Prime Mini.ster on behalf of this Society, 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and the Royal Institute of British 
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Architects, following upon the appointment of just such a 
Commission for Scotland. It would appear that other minor 
societies also supported the appeal, without, however, asso- 
ciating themselves with us. Tlie Prime Minister in due 
course announced his intention of appointing an English 
Commission, and finally the list of the Commissioners was 
published. Having regard to the origin of the movement, 
and not less to the standing and antiquity of this Society, as 
well as to the fact that we are recognized by the Government 
as the leading archmological body in the country, the Society, 
and in fact the world at lai-ge, was greatly surprised to find 
that, whereas a certain number of minor bodies had been 
invited to nominate members of the Commission, the Society of 
Antiquaries had been entirely ignored, and had no nominees 
or delegates on the Commission. The Council at once took this 
state of things into considei’ation and made representations to 
the Prime IMinister. His explanation was a remarkable one. 
It was to the effect tliat whereas it was impossible for him to 
possess adequate knowledge of the constitution and member- 
ship of the less important societies in question, he had been com- 
pelled to invite them to nominate their own representatives, but 
that, on the other hand, the Society of Antiquaries was so well 
known and distinguished a body that he had had no difficulty 
in selecting from among its members competent representatives 
for the Commission. While the Council could not accept this 
explanation as meeting their objections, they gave further 
consideration to the position, and came to what I venture to 
think was not only the most practical, but the most dignified 
decision. It was to regard the matter in this wise. The 
Society with other similarly minded bodies had asked the 
Government to appoint a Royal Commission, without making 
any conditions ; the Government had done so. thus granting 
our request. We then had two courses open to us, and I 
think only two ; the one was to ignore the Commission, 
saying that its constitution was not to our mind ; the other was 
to accept it and give it our loyal support, a support which it 
would need and appreciate the more if it did not contain 
within itself the requisites for success. I need not tell you 
now that we adopted the latter course, and I was empowered 
by the Council to inform the Commission that all our 
resources would be unreservedly placed at their disposal, a 
privilege that I know has been appreciated to the full. I 
should like to take this opportunitj- of saying that in all the 
negotiations witli the chairman and secretary of the Com- 
mission, I always received, as the Society’s representative, the 
greatest courtesy and kindness at the hands of both of these 
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gentlemen. Neither of them was in any way responsible for 
the situation to which we had taken objection, and both were, 
and are, most anxious tliat the work of the Commission should 
be successful, and I trust it may be. 

It is not for this Society, far less for me, to dictate to the 
Eoyal Commission in what way it should carry out the royal 
mandate. But it certainly .struck me, and doubtless others 
also, that having regard to the vastness of the task imposed 
upon the Commission, the Government undertook the responsi- 
bility with an astonishingly light heart. There can be no com- 
parison between the magnitude of the undertaking in England 
and that of the Scottish and Welsh Commissions. The 
English schedule of monuments will be inconceivably greater 
than either, and one can well believ'e that a good deal of 
anxious thought has been devoted to the mere question of 
how to begin such an in(|uiry in an effective way. There is 
first the troublesome task of unearthing the existing material 
on the subject, on which I shall have a word to say later ; 
then the decision as to the broad lines on which the inquiry 
is to bo conducted, whether it shall be by periods over the 
whole country, or whether the counties shall be taken one by 
one, and a complete schedule made of each, to include remains 
of all periods. I believe, for many reasons, the latter method 
is to be adopted. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that to make the schedule 
of the monuments alone will take a good many years, and that 
the Commission will have to employ competent people, and 
pay them, to visit the sites. 

In this respect there is one circumstance, in all other ways 
greatly to be deplored, that will be of great value to the Com- 
mission should they care to take advantage of it. I refer to 
the rumour tliat the Victoria County History is to come to an 
end as soon as tlie volumes now in hand are issued.* This sad 
event, as it assuredly is, will, however, set free a number of 
people who have been engaged upon just such work as the 
Commission reijuires to be done: and it may be that some of 
the material already gathered for the volumes of the history 
that now will not appear might well be available for the 
Commission. I’hose ob.se rvations are made entirely from the 
point of view of an outsider. I have no more .special know- 
ledge of the views of the promoters of the Victoria County 
History than I have of those of the Royal Commission. 


* I am nl.ul L() timi that the ease of the Victoria County History i> hv no means 
'O ^rave. .V srlicme foi its contiimance b.is lieeii set on foot, with fair [irosiiect 
of sucres.'-, iiioie jiarticularly as the Kingh.is giacioitsly expressed his interest in 
It' well-being. 
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When the Commission got to work, I was, as you know, 
summoned as the first witness, and albeit a somewhat arduous 
ordeal, my examination gave me afterwards a good deal of 
matter for thought. The main object of the Commissioners 
was, of course, to obtain from me, first, a statement of the 
existing material for making a schedule of the monuments 
with which tliej" would have to deal, and how far such 
material was available ; second, the methods that had been 
adopted, both in this country and abroad, in making surveys 
and records of such ancient monuments ; and thirdly, how such 
Commissions were constituted on the Continent. In dealing 
with the many questions on those points, I was forced to 
come to the conclusion that the Society of Antiquaries had 
not taken full advantage of its opportunities, and that it 
should have had at its command much more material of the 
kind required for the work of this Commission. The first 
question that the ordinary layman would ask is whether 
there exist any lists of the various classes of ancient monu- 
ments in England, prehistoric, Roman, or Saxon. The only 
answer that can be made is tliat here and there certain 
localities have been adequately treated, but that a general 
conspectus of British archeeology, as shown by its monuments, 
does not exist. Another question of secondary importance 
was as to the existence of an accepted method of ditferen- 
tiating by symbols the remains of various dates on arclueo- 
logical maps. On this I produced the archieological surveys 
published by the Society, but I could not assure the Com- 
mission that even the limited set of symbols used therein 
had been generally accepted and used in this country, 
far less universally. The answers that I Avas bound to 
return to these and similar questions forced me to the 
conclusion that in the systematic treatment of the archieo- 
logy of our oath country there was an immense field 
open to our energies, and that this Society could usefully 
labour in it. We liaAm not only a very fine library, but also 
a great mass of unpublished material, and in my judgment it 
is incumbent upon us to make this more aAmilable and useful 
than it has hitherto been, not only to our oaa u FelloAvs, but if 
occasion arises, as it has arisen, to the Avorld at large. I am 
happy to think that during the last fcAA’ months a scheme for 
a subject index to the library has been considered, and Avill, I 
hope, have a practical result. This is a step in the direction I 
haA’e been indicating, but a great deal Avill still remain, even 
AA'lien this grounclAAork has been completed. To make our 
fine library serve its purpose to the full, it should be pos.sible 
for any FelloAv, by means of indexes or classified lists, to find 
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out for himself what it contains dealing- with any given sub- 
ject. Such aids to research would not only be of immediate 
value to the individual searcher, but would also have a good 
effect on the character of our own publications. 

It is claimed, I believe, by the Heralds College in this 
country, that Garter has jurisdiction over the whole of 
Christendom, and that no foreign coat-of-arms can be 
recognized by him unless it has been confirmed by his ofhce. 
The Societj' of Anti(|uarie.s, while hardly making so compre- 
hensive a claim, still holds that all archteological fields are 
well within its province, and does indeed accept contributions 
upon any antiquarian subject. At the same time we are 
conscious that the specialization in dehnite directions which is 
the natm-al outcome of uioi’e minute and accurate study, has 
resulted in the birth of other bodies devoted to the discussion 
and publication of this more special matter. I need hardly 
mention the names of such societies as the Hellenic, Biblical 
Arclueology, London Topographical, and many others, dealing 
with limited fields of archmology. We have always been 
entirely sympathetic to all of these, putting our rooms and 
our resources freely at their disposal, and we wish them all 
success. But their very existence is an indication that our 
field will be inevitably narrowed, and, as time goes on, to an 
extent greater than at present. The process is a natural and 
normal one, as can be readily seen by looking at an early 
volume of the Fliiln-^ophical Trtinsuctions of the Royal 
Society when it stood alone as a learned society. Quite 
naturally, contributions upon every kind of subject, medical, 
arclneological, and literary, wei'e brought before it, and were 
printed in its Tran met When we came upon the scene 

tlic more antifiuarian memoirs were read at our meetings, and 
the Royal Society by degrees lost its general character and 
has specialized in its turn as an exclusively scientific body. 
Tile Society of Antiijuaries is now jia.s.sing through the same 
evolutionary process, and it seemed to me that it is desirable 
not only to realise the position, but also to look a little ahead, 
if we are to maintain the high standing that our past history 
has given us. 

Xow it is quite certain that it would be impossible for a 
body dealing with archajologjq in however limited a field, 
entirelj- to ignore classical periods, or, in fact, any period. The 
remains in this country are so intimately related to those of 
the Continent, and both are so dependent upon classical tradi- 
tion, that Greek and Roman archaeology is essential to the 
proper understanding of either. Thus it is both desirable and 
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necessary^ in the study of British antiquities, to possess a 
knowledge of classical remains. But when it is a question of 
nice points of criticism in Greek archmolog}', the critics will 
more probably be found in the ranks of the Hellenic Society, 
and the question will be settled there. The point to which 
I am coming is, that while we do not neglect extraneous 
archgeology, the subject in which the Society of Antiquaries 
of London should see that it is pre-eminent is the archmology 
of the British Islands. It is a duty we owe to ourselves and 
our position, it is the function that all other countries would 
expect us to fulfil, and the field is ours. Here, moreover, 
more than anywhere else, under present conditions, the classi- 
fication of the material in our own possession, the indexing of 
it, and bringing it within the reach of all the Fellows, would 
not only be easy, but would help on the study to a very 
material extent. 

In connection with the relation of this Society with others 
more specialized in their studies, I may mention a scheme that 
was considered some years ago. Several of these societies, 
though doing excellent work, sufier from the common fate of 
want of means, and suggestions were made to us whether by 
merging their libraries in ours and using our apartments the 
Society of Antiquaries would be made the head-ipiarters of, at 
any rate, some of them. Such a solution would naturally 
have made great changes in our own conditions, and would in 
any case have required very serious consideration on our part, 
but the scheme fell through from the limited space in our 
rooms. Under more favourable conditions, howe^•er, it might 
be well to think W'hether a scheme of federation of archreo- 
logical societies might not be of benefit. ^Ye have already 
seen how' powerful such an organization can be in the Archgeo- 
logical Congress, and when a question arises in which the 
Government is to be approached, the immense value of a 
united front can hardly be over-estimated. 

My recent visit to Egypt has been not only a most 
delightful experience under ideal surroundings, but it has 
taught me a great deal about the conditions of archmological 
exploration in that fascinating country. The attention of the 
Society has more than once been called to the somewhat 
peculiar provisions of the agreement between ourselves and 
the French Government, by which the control of the anti- 
quities in Egypt is always to be entrusted to a Frenchman. 
While the arrangement is a curious one, at the present time 
it works most admirably under the direction of Monsieur 
Maspero. My own conviction is confirmed by everyone I 
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met, that no more competent man could be found to direct the 
Department of Antiquities, and it is satisfactory to think that 
he will probably remain there for many years to come. 
I am delighted to see that the King has honoured archseology 
by conferring upon Monsieur Maspero a Knight Commander- 
ship of St. Michael and St. George. Under his chairmanship 
a Committee allots concessions to the various applicants 
who wish to excavate. This Committee, and Egypt also, 
has just lost the services of Captain Lyons, who has 
left a gap that will be more than difficult to fill. But in 
connection with this Committee one meets with another 
curious fact. While it is international in its constitution there 
is no English archeologist among its members, but on the 
other hand the director of the German excavations in Egypt 
is an active member. Thus we have the odd possibility that 
if, for instance, the British Museum were to apply for a site 
for excavation, the application has to be subject to the assent 
of a Committee which has no English archseologist as a 
member, while France and Germany have a full representa- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, this is at the present time 
by no means so important a matter as it should be, for the 
reason that England is doing very little exploration in com- 
parison with that l)eing done by America and Germany. 

I was greatly struck by the thorough methods that are 
followed both toy the Americans and Germans. The latter 
had been working at the .second pyramid at Gizeh, and it was 
most .satisfactory to see how systematically they had done the 
work of clearing the pyramid temple, all the .sand and debris 
being moved to a distance, and what remained of the buildings 
.standing clear and easy to understand. The New York 
Museum is at work in two jtlaces, at the pyramids of Lisht, 
about 35 miles south of Cairo, and at the Great Oasis at 
Khargah, in the western desert somewhat south of Luxor. 
At Lisht a good deal of clearing has been already done at the 
north pyramid, and the work of laying bare the pyramid 
temple and its storehouses is actively proceeding, and will be 
pos.sibly completed by the end of the present season. At the 
Great Oasis the interest is of a different kind. Apart from 
temples, one of which was built by Darius, there is a most 
interesting Coptic cemetery dating from about the period of 
Con.stantine. Elaborate temple-like structures containing 
polychrome frescoes still stand in good preservation, though 
built only of sun-dried brick, and the mass of material, 
archaeological and epigraphic, that this cemetery will furnish, 
is immense, and of the highe.st importance. Here Mr. 
Willi (jcW, a competent young American, is hard at work 
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clearing the site, and recording the actual state of the remains. 
Until the clearing of the temples is begun, the vrork in the 
Oasis can all be done by unaided native labour, hut at the 
Lisht Pyramids, where blocks of stone weighing many 
tons have to be moved, machinery has to be brought into 
play. A light railway is in full work to remove the 
excavated sand to a distance from the actual workings, and 
an elaborate pumping apparatus will be employed both to 
clear the temple chamber of water and to introduce the neces- 
sary air for the workers while the operations are in progress. 
It can readily be conceived that in explorations of this magni- 
tude the number and importance of the remains laid bare will 
be very great. The general S3’stem adopted is, of course, to 
leave in place the main structure, removing onlj^ such pieces 
as are of a relatively’ small size. As a matter of fact, at this 
particular site scores of beautiful reliefs have been discovered, 
in a state of preservation that is nuite astonishing, so far as 
the colour is concerned, while endless small objects are turned 
up in the course of the clearing. 

Now it is interesting to see what will become of the mass 
of the antiquities so discovered. I think there is some mis- 
conception in this country on this point ; my own impression, 
at any rate, was that in such a case the excavators took one 
half at the most of the objects found, while the rest, including 
alwaj’S any rare or unique pieces, was taken over bj’^the Cairo 
Museum. That museum, however, is like many another ; its 
space is very limited for its purpose, and room cannot be 
found within it for more than a selection of what would come 
to it by the arrangement ju.st mentioned. The solution found 
by M. Maspero is one of which no one can complain ; he takes 
for the Cairo Museum only such pieces as are actually of lirst- 
rate importance for his series, and the excavators are allowed 
to take away to their own museums the whole of the rest. The 
quantity of tine Egj’ptian antiquities that leave the country 
every year is naturally very great, and the museums in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Berlin, not to speak of France and 
Italy, have been enormously enriched by’ acquisitions so made. 
Such energy and enthusiasm in arclueological research was of 
course most sati.sfactory to contemplate, if as an Englishman 
I had not been forced to see how small a part England was 
playing in the game. This, so far as I was able to gather, was 
in no sense the fault of the Department of Antiquities in Egypt. 
Monsieur Ma.spero and his Committee would be quite ready to 
assign important sites to any English institution that cared to 
apply. I was assured tliat to the Committee the question of 
the iiationality of the applicant was a matter of inditference. 
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and that English archaeologists were under no disabilities. 
Having regard to the position that England holds in Egypt, 
and to the immense henelits that have accrued to the country 
from her rule, that may be regarded by some as being perliaps 
less advantageous than might have been expected. If it is so, 
the fault lies with the English Government, and assuredly 
not with the Antiquities Committee. Nor again would I say 
that the fault is with the individual English workers in 
Egypt. Each of these is working on his own lines and doing 
the work that suits the particular institution or body to whom 
he is responsible. But intere.sting as may be the antiquities 
that annually come to this country as the result of English 
ettbrt, they do not bear comparison in importance with those 
going elsewhere. The principal reason so far as I can see is 
that the English ettbrt and the English money is too much 
subdivided and cut up into .sepai-ate funds for any really 
important exploration to be undertaken; there is far too much 
desire for an annual .show at home to allow of the nece.s.sary 
year or more of entirely unproductive work to be entered 
upon, and hence the really big work is left to other nations. 
It must he remembered that in clearing a site of any size the 
removal of the mounds of sand that overlie it means probably 
a season’s work in itself, before the buildings that form the 
object of the work are reached; moreover, in such a case the 
pi'ovision of a light railway to carry the sand to a sutficient 
distance is an ab.solute necessity. The first season and its 
subscriptions are therefore swallowed up before a single 
specimen, except an accidental find, can be sent home, and the 
subscribers v'ould perforce have to wait until the end of the 
second season l>efore anything could be seen as a return for 
their interest in the work. This, however, seems to be the 
piincipal reason why we are so behindhand in such work in 
Egypt, and it appears to me a matter for regret. 

I do not grudge the non-English workers the prizes they 
obtain. I have every reason to think that they entirely 
deserve to gain them ; nor need we complain of the eminently 
civilized method of giving all nations the right to excavate in 
Eg3^pt, but I do feel most strongly that England should take 
a foremost place in the race. In so many ways the whole of 
Eurojje is indebted to Egypt for her early culture, that a 
tlKU'oughly adequate collection of Egyptian remains is a real 
necessity for any country possessing an archreological museum. 
That we in England should take a second place in such a 
matter when one thinks of our power and our position in 
Egypt at the present day, is a condition of things that seems 
to me not to be endured. It has been rather the fashion of 
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late to insist upon the degeneracy of England in all directions, 
physical and constitutional. I hardly think our condition is 
so grave as the pessimists would have us to believe. But in 
the exploration of Egyptian sites, England is unquestionably 
apathetic, and must wake up unless she is to be badly beaten 
in the race. A time may come when the control of Egypt 
will have passed from our hands {ahsit omen), ax\(k with it will 
inevitably pass the opportunity that now lies so invitingly 
before us. 

In other fields of research, however, we can look upon 
English effort with more complete satisfaction. In Crete, the 
explorations of Dr. Arthur Evans at Knossos have revealed 
to us a new and unexpected world ; a form and development 
of art that has put a new complexion on the study of the 
culture of the second millennium before our era, and has forced 
the whole archieological world to reconsider its views as to 
the time at which artistic refinement reached its maturity. 
Mere descriptions can give no adequate idea of the vigour and 
spirit which breathe in the finer creations of the Minoan 
sculptures. The feeling of remoteness which the conventions 
of the Egyptian artist impart to all his productions is here 
entirely absent, and the beauty and virility of the Cretan art 
compel admiration for the art alone, without any appeal to 
its antiquity. While we congratulate Dr. Evans on his good 
fortune in finding such a site, we must at the same time con- 
gratulate ourselves that he is there to do the work, though, 
up to now, with all too narrow means for the purpose. For 
my own part, I cannot but think that it would serve the pur- 
pose of the Cretan Government far better to allow a series of 
the remains to come to England, and let the English public 
see for themselves how marvellous are the works of the 
Cretans of old. The island is difficult of access, and some 
such policy would assuredly have a good effect on the sub- 
scription list. 

It is not in Crete alone that Greece is fortunate in her 
explorers. The British School at Athens has equally to be 
congratulated on the discoveries of first-rate importance made 
during the past three years at Sparta by Professor Bosanquet, 
Mr. Dawkins, and their helpers. As with Minos in Crete, the 
name and fame of Sparta, though perhaps in a dim and hazy 
way, are the common knowledge of all civilized nations, so 
that for endurance and silent courage the word has passed 
into common life. But, perhaps because of the very familiarity 
of the phrase, it gives one something of a shock to hear that 
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the actual block at Spartan youths were publicly 

scourged has been discovered by systematic exploration. It 
stood near the middle of the theatre, and within the precinct 
of the Temple of Artemis Orthia, while near it was a group 
of reserved seats for elders and other privileged spectators. 
There can be little doubt that we have in this rather grim 
ordeal a pre-elassical example of the ceremony of initiation 
to which youths are subjected on attaining manhood among 
many existing primitive races. 

It was noted by the explorers that this block or altar had 
no symmetrical relation to the Hellenistic temple of which it 
formed a member, and they therefore .suspected that it 
belonged in realitj’ to an earlier structure. The suspicion led 
to further investigation, and the searchers were rewarded by 
finding what has been called the primaeval temple of Artemis 
Orthia, which ‘ with its wooden framework and columns and 
its walls of sun-dried brick, affords the unique exi.sting 
example of the primordial sanctuary of the Dorian invaders, 
the modest precursor of the stone Doric temple,’ a relic of the 
eighth or ninth century before our era. 

Such a discovery as this, carried back as it has been to the 
earliest existence of such a sanctuary, causes one to reflect on 
the astonishing change that has taken place in archseological 
ideals during the past half-century. Fifty years ago or there- 
about the explorer was C|uite content with the superficial 
exca\'ation of an ancient site, happy if his discovery confirmed 
a statement of Pausanias or another that the temple stood in 
their time, but without any thought that perhaps its founda- 
tions rested upon the traces of two or more older structures. 
Whether or no the discovery of the superposed cities of Troy 
caused the new departure, but no .self-respecting archceologist 
would now leave a site until he has dug down to bed 
rock. The efi'ect has been entirely healthy and beneficent, and 
has had, among other re, suits, that of demonstrating that 
Greek art of the finest period was nothing but an evolutionary 
phase, of gradual and natural growth, even though at the 
be.st its conceptions were little short of divine. 

The other discoveries of the British School at Sparta have 
been many and important. The later walls for a circuit of 
six miles have been traced, and the tiles with which they 
were roofed are found to bear inscriptions to protect them 
from the pilfering at which the Spartan was an adept ; to 
the north of modern Sparta was found the remains of the 
celebrated sanctuary of the Brazenhoused Athena (Athena 
Chalcioecus') and portions of the bronze plates of the shrine 
whence the epithet was derived have actually been found. 
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In addition great quantities of small objects have been un- 
earthed, and the local museum has in consequence been 
enlarged, and if the explorations are to be adequately pub- 
lished, the finances of the British School at Athens will be 
severely strained ; thus providing another avenue for the 
intelligent benevolence of the wealthy amateur. 

I may mention another province to which British archceo- 
logists are now directing their attention, the field of Byzantine 
research. Last year witne.ssed the inauguration of the 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, which, working in 
association with the British Schools at Athens and Rome, 
proposes to investigate Byzantine remains in the countries 
and islands of the eastern Mediterranean from the introduction 
of Christianity to the fall of the Empire in A.D. 1453. With 
the new fund is incorporated a Frankish fund formed under 
the auspices of the school at Athens, and to be devoted to 
research among the ruins left by the crusading families and 
their successors in the nearer East. 

These fields have too long been left to the enterprise of 
foreign scholars, and it was time for some concerted action if 
the fellow countrymen of Gibbon are to hold their own in a 
branch of archaeology the importance of which is every day 
becoming more obvious. I am glad that the Society has 
thought fit to recognise the new enterprise by a contribution 
from its own Research Fund as a renewed proof of its 
enlightenment and breadth of view. For though at first sight 
Byzantine antiquities may appear remote from our usual 
spheres of interest, they will be found upon a closer study to 
be inseparably connected with the art of Western Europe in 
the Middle Ages. The Byzantine Fund has a further claim 
upon our sympathy, for its President is Dr. Edwin Freshfield, 
for many years Treasurer of the Society. His presence at the 
head of the new undertaking is a guarantee that serious and 
profitable work is in contemplation, for our own publications 
bear witness to his lifelong devotion to By^zantine research. I 
may add that a considerable amount of work has already been 
done on behalf of the new organization. Drawings and plans 
of churches and their mosaics have been made at Salonika, 
Jerusalem, and Bethlehem ; and it is hoped that a monograph 
on the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem may be issued 
before many months have elapsed. In the course of the 
present year field work is to be carried out among the 
crusaders’ castles and other remains in Greece. 

Here, gentlemen, I will conclude my remarks, and will only 
add my sincere thanks for your patience and kindness in 

2 L 2 
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listening to this my first Address from this chair. My first 
year of office has been one of the most agreeable during the 
whole of my official connection with the Society ; for this I 
offer my hearty thanks not only to the Society in general but 
also to its officers^ who have giv'en me their loyal support on 
all occasions.” 

The following Resolution was thereupon proposed by 
Viscount Dillon, V.P., seconded by Sir Edward W. Brabrook, 
C.B., V.P., and carried unanimously : 

“ That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
President for his Address, and that he be requested 
to allow it to be printed.” 

The President signitied his assent. 

The Scrutators ha\'ing reported which Members of Council 
in Balloting Papers No. I. and No. II., and that the Officers 
of the Society in Balloting Ptiper No. III. had been duly 
elected, the following list was read from the chair of those 
who had been elected as Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year : 


Eleven Members f vom the Old Council. 

Charles Hercules Read, Esq., LL.D., President. 

Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer. 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B., Director. 
Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Hecretary. 

Edwin Hanson Freshfield, Esq., M.A. 

William Gowland, E.sip, F.R.S. 

Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.V.O. 

Robert Garraway Rice, Esq. 

Max Rosenheim, Esq. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 

Emery Walker, Esq. 

Ten Members of the New Council. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Knt., R.A. O.M., Litt.D., 
D.C.L. 

William Paley Baildon, Esq. 

Rev. Edward Samuel Dcwick. M.A. 

Leland Lewis Duncan. Esq., M.V.O. 

Arthur John Evan.s, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., F.R.S. 

Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B., M.A 
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Sir Owen Roberts, Knt., M.A. 

Horace William Sandars, Esq. 

John Henry Etherington Smith, E.sq. M.A. 
Henry Beauchamp Walters, Esq., M.A. 


Thanks were voted to the Scrutators and Assistant 
Scrutators for their trouble. 


Pursuant to the Statutes, ch. iii. § 3, the name of Mr. 
Gerald Beresford Fitz-Gerald, who had failed to pay all 
moneys due from him to the Society, and for such default 
had ceased to be a Fellow, was read from the Chair, and the 
President made an entry of amoval against his name in the 
Register of the Society. 


Thursday, 29th April, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the xlnthor ; — English antiquities and the UniTersities, an inaugural 
lecture. By F. P. Barnard, F.S.A. 8vo. Liverpool, 19U9. 

From Emery Walker, Esq. : — Historical portrait^, Richard II. to Henry 
Wriothesley, 1100 to 1600. The lives by C. K. L. Fletcher ; the portraits 
chosen by Emery Walker. Ito. O.xford, 1909. 

From the Author : — The great plague of London. By Sir James Sawyer, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo. Birmingham, 1909. 

From the Author : — El arte Egeo en Espana. For Antonio Vives. 8to. 
Madiid, 1909. 

From R. W. Twigge, Esq., F.S.A. ; 

(1) The International Genealogical Directory. 2ud edition. By C. A. 
Bernau. 8vo. Walton.on-Thames, 1909. 

(2) The pedigree of John Macnamara. Esq. Compiled by E. W. Twigge. 
8vo. n.p. 1908. 

From the Author : — A history of Dunster and of the families of Mohun and 
Luttrell. By Sir H. C, Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B., F.S.A. 2 parts. 8vo. 
London. 1909. 

A letter was read from Mrs. F. G. Hilton-Price conveying 
her thanks to the Society for the kind expression of sympathy 
by the Fellow.s on the death of her husband, the late Director. 
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The President announced that he had appointed Arthur 
John Evans, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., F.R.S., to be a Vice-President 
of the Society. 

The Rev. William Greenwell, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A., and 
William Parker Brewis, Esq., submitted a paper on the 
development of the Bronze Spearhead in the United Kingdom, 
of which the following is a summary ; 

In the earliest period of the Bronze cultivation the old 
methods of heading the spear wdth bone or stone continued in 
use, and it ^vas only after a considerable experience of metals 
had been gained that it was applied to the spear. 

The origin of the bronze spearhead is to be sought in the 
small and rather weak knife (commonly called a knife- 
dagger), so frequently found associated with early burials. 
This eventually passed into the true dagger, which was the 
immediate parent of the spearhead, as it was equally of the 
rapier and the sword. The process by which this was brought 
about was by decreasing the width of the base of the dagger 
blade, and by adding to it a narrow flat tang, with a peg hole 
at its termination. This tanged blade constitutes the first 
true spearhead of metal. The more efficacious mode of using 
a socket to unite the true component parts of a spear was 
doubtless not adopted on account of the metal founders of 
that time being unable to cast hollow over a core. 

The next change, a very important one, was made by an 
addition of a ferrule, wdiich, enclosing the wood through which 
the tang was carried, must in some degree have neutralized the 
effect of the splitting of the wood, and the consequent liability 
of the head being torn from the shaft. The head thus consti- 
tuted was speedily still further improved by the omission of 
the tang and the amalgamation of the ferrule with the blade ; 
this, however, did not materially alter the appearance of the 
head, though it added much to the firmness of hold which the 
two parts of the spear had on each other. By this process a 
head was produced which was provided with a socket, though 
at that time the cavity 'was not carried up into the blade. To 
this short socket in some cases loops were added, possibly for 
the purpose of strengthening the attachment of the head of 
the shaft. 

The next step was the extension of the socket up into the 
blade. When this extension took place the loops are found to 
be an invariable appendage to the head. This is the case 
equally when they are placed on the socket, when they are 
attached to the base of the wings of the blade and when they 
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become incorporated with and form an integral part of the 
blade itself. The next change, and in all essentials the final 
one, was made when the loop as a practical part of the head 
passed out of use as a mode of attachment, to be replaced by 
a process of piercing the socket with two holes for the pur- 
pose of passing a pin of wood or bone, and in verj' rare cases 
one of bronze, through the socket and shaft. It is true that 
in some instances pin holes are found in the sockets of earlier 
forms of spearheads ; it is only, however, at this stage that 
they became universal. The full development had now taken 
place and the spearhead had assumed the form of the leaf- 
shaped socketed type, which, with vaidous modifications and 
differences in subordinate particulars, became that which 
prevailed up to the end of the Bronze period. This form, if we 
may judge from the relative number of the type which have 
been discovered, appears to have been in use during a longer 
time than any other type. It is, moreover, essentially the 
type which almost exclusively prevailed in all other countries 
where a bronze spearhead existed. Nor in those countries 
was it the product of an evolution through other forms, but 
seems to have made its appearance there when in a perfected 
state. This fact, which cannot be controverted, may perhaps 
claim for Great Britain and Ireland that not only did the 
socketed head originate there independently, but further that 
from thence it passed into those countries of Europe and else- 
where where it has been found. 

Dr. Arthur Evans exhibited, in illustration of the paper, a 
bronze spearhead that had been brought to the notice of the 
Society by Sir John Evans in 1892. It bore, in hieroglyphics 
down the blade, the name of Karnes, who belonged to the end 
of the seventeenth Egyptian dynasty, and might be dated about 
1591 B.c. It showed a parallel development of the socketed 
spearhead at different times ; unlike any British type it had 
a socket of bent metal attached by means of a cast collar to 
a thin flat blade. In the old empire Syrians Avere represented, 
as at Beni Hassan, with spears that were really daggers on 
pointed shafts, two long openings being left in the blade for 
binding it to the shaft. In the /Egean area were traces of 
early daggers Avith holes in the blade for converting them into 
spearheads, and this primitive type might have reacted on 
some British types. The enormous specimen he also exhibited 
from Italy was found with three others* in a grave at 
Bomarzo, near Yiterbo, and had cAudently been intentionally 


Two of the!,e are now in tbe British Museum. 
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damaged, no doubt with the idea of “ killing ” the weapon for 
the use of dead. The paper had shown that we had to deal 
with an independent development of the spearhead in the 
British Isles ; and though there were parallel stages of evolu- 
tion elsewhere, nowhere could there be found more beautiful 
specimens. He could not, however, accept the suggestion 
that the use of bronze itself might have originated in these 
islands, because the spearhead was evolved from the dagger 
and flat celt, both of which forms were plentiful abroad. 
Thick copper celts evidently derived from neolithic prototypes 
were certainly found in Ireland, but the habitat of the early 
types of triangular dagger was more to the east of Europe. 
It was doubtful if our copper or early bronze went back as 
far as similar ^Egean specimens. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins expressed admiration for the 
account of the evolution of the spearhead in Britain and 
Ireland, but did not follow the conclusion of the paper. The 
native development of that weapon had no bearing on the 
general question of the introduction of bronze into these 
islands. Tin and copper were the first requisites, and these 
were seldom found in juxtaposition. It was extremely 
unlikely that any such development took place in a remote 
island on the margin of a continental area, all the more so 
when it was remembered that at Leghorn and elsewhere in 
Italy, as well as in Spain, France, and Germany, the materials 
for bronze were found together, and were utilized much earlier 
than in our own islands. He agreed that the spearhead was 
descended from the dagger, but the latter weapon was widely 
distributed over Europe, and with the flat celt characterised 
the earlier part of the Bronze Age. The spear was a later 
development of the dagger, just as the sword developed from 
the knife. He was sincerely gratified at this evidence of 
Canon Greenwell’s continued activity and interest in archteo- 
logical matters, in spite of advancing years. 

Mr. Reginald Sjuth welcomed this amplification and 
correction in detail of the views put forward by Mr. George 
Coffey some years ago, and now widely accepted as a basis of 
classification. Important landmarks in the history of the 
spearhead were now fixed, and the general trend of develop- 
ment was clear, but there were .still important points to be 
discussed. For instance, two of the leading characteristics of 
our bronze spearheads, the loops and lunate openings, had 
been rightly insisted on as distinguishing us from our con- 
tinental neighbouis of that date, but there was at present no 
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convincing explanation of their shifting positions. The 
earliest socketed spearhead had the loops near the lower end 
of the socket, in a natural position for securing the head by a 
thong to the shaft, but on later specimens the loops recede 
from that position, and become less and less convenient for 
securing the head. The openings in the blade reminded him 
strongly of the primitive Amorgos specimens, and Dr. Evans 
had already suggested the connexion. Both loops and lunate 
openings were rarely found abroad, as in the Pari.s basin and 
Holstein, localities easily reached by British exports even in 
the Bronze Age ; hut specimens from Kietf also had large 
openings in the blade, possibly due to the ends of barbs 
becoming attached to the socket. An unusual number of 
facts had been marshalled by the authors, and their con- 
clusions, however dramatic, were at least supported by 
negative evidence from the Continent where the intermediate 
stages of the spearhead did not seem to be represented at all, 
and where there was little to connect the dagger with the 
socketed weapon so plentiful in Italy. Did the Continent 
reach per saltum what Britain and Ireland had been 
approaching step by step for centuries ? 

Mr. Parker Brewis replied that if the lunate openings in 
the blade were derived from the Amorgos type, there should 
be a line of connexion right across Europe to account for the 
appearance of this feature on this side of the Channel, but no 
such line appeared to exist. The openings were probably to 
economize the metal. The authors of the papers did not 
claim that the Bronze Age began in our islands, but only that 
we had an independent Bronze Age of our own, not derived in 
the first instance from a foreign source. This view ws 
supported by three characteristics of the spearhead practically 
confined to Britain and Ireland ; the looped socket, the lunate 
openings, and thin hollow casting of the head. 

The President remarked that few were so competent to 
criticize the paper as Dr. Evans, and the discussion had been 
of interest and value at any rate to those who happened to 
be familiar with Bronze Age spearheads and the technical 
terms so well explained on the screen. The development 
of this weapon from the dagger was now conclusively proved, 
and he could not entirely follow Professor Boyd Dawkins in 
his observations on the more speculative part of the paper. 
It was well known that the constituents of bronze occurred 
naturally in this country, and there was no a jiriori objection 
to a separate bronze civilisation arising here also. It would 
in any case be difficult to prove the contrary. 
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Tliauks were ordered to be returned to Messrs. Greenwell 
and Brewis for their communication^ which will be printed 
in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 6th May, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in 

the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Author : — Iliaorical notes on Chichester Guilclluill. By VV. V. Crake. 
S\o. Cliichester. IlMtS, 

Fiom the Aiitlior ; — The ainiiiiitheatre amt enrsu< of Verulainium. By Charles 
Heruy .tsh'lown. Svo. St. Alban„, 19n'J, 

From the Author, Vittorio Macchioro ; 

(1) Ceramiea Sardo-Fenicia net Museo Civieo ili Pavia. Svo. Pavia, 
I'JUS. 

(9) llicereho deinograficlie iutorno ai colombari. Svo. Leipsic, 1 ‘JUS. 

Edward Clarence Richtird Armstrong, Es([., was admitted 
Fellow. 

W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A., Assi.stant Secretary, read 
a paper on the ancient topograpliy of the town of Ludlow, 
co. Salop, in which he submitted that the setting-out of its 
unusually regular plan was very little later than the founda- 
tion of Ludlow Castle in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. 

ilLe symmetrical arrangement had been subsequently dis- 
turbed by the addition of the outer bailey to the castle at the 
close of the twelfth century, and by the enclosing of the town 
with a wall in the succeeding century. 

Dr. Ev.\n.s remarked that many towns were planned on the 
.system illu.strated by Ludlow in the thirteenth century, but 
nothing was more .striking than the remains of the plan of 
Winchelsea as laid out by Edward I. Already in the twelfth 
ci’nturv the great pioneer of the Reiiuissancc, Frederick (1194- 
IJ.oO), the Wonder of the World, was planning sites in the 
same manner, and the Normans got the idea from him. 
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Posing as a Eoman emperor, he struck wonderful coins and 
went back to Roman town-plans for inspiration. There was 
one site in Sicily, Gela (Terranuova), that resembled Winchel- 
sea in plan, with blocks of buildings like insidce, and a forum 
in the middle. English town-plans of the time might well 
stand in direct relation to the Romanizing revival of 
Frederick II. 

Mr. Dale mentioned that two of the main streets of South- 
ampton, one of the towns shown in illustration of the paper, 
were called French Street and English Street. 

Mr. Page inquired whether there was burgage tenure at 
Ludlow, where the plots were of equal size. The size of 
burgages elsewhere varied extremely. 

Dr. Martin pointed out that in the plan in Harefield’s 
Histcn'y of Lems the town was laid out symmetrically to 
show its Roman origin : but possibly it grew up round the 
castle and had very little Roman about it. 

Mr. Bradford inquired whether the name Ludlow had 
been satisfactorily explained. Did it mean the people’s hill ? 
Lud was found all over the country, and he instanced the 
various interpretations of Ludgate. 

Mr. J. G. Wood remarked that Ludlow was not the old 
spelling, and inquired as to the original form of the name. 
Of the form Lodelow, the first syllable meant, on the Severn, 
a passage across the water, and might here refer to a passage 
of the ’feme. Low would then be the hill above the river- 
passage. The later town was built on the hill, and took the 
place of the little town on the other side of the river. 

Mr. Hope replied that Ludlow was in the early days 
entirely in the hands of the lord of the castle, who seems to 
have been responsible for laying it out. Lewes with William 
de Warren’s castle was an obvdous parallel to Ludlow. 
Ludelowe was the oldest spelling he could find, the name not 
occurring in Domesday. 5lr. Eyton would identify it with 
Lude, but Mr. Round states that Ludc was in Herefordshire. 
It was possible that a Saxon village existed at the ford, but 
there was no town before the castle was built. 

The President remarked on the similarity of the Ludlow 
plan to the insaltc of Silchester, and thought it likely that 
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Frederick II. ’s example was widely followed in the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Wood’s explanation of the name would apply 
ecpially well to Ludgate. The street names might yield 
interesting results if taken in conjunction with other features 
of the town. There were strategic reasons why the main 
north and south arteries should not pass through the buildings 
that dominated the town on the north edge of the plateau. 
He was glad to find that the conclusions of men like Hudson 
Turner and Albert Way were confirmed by later research. 

Mr. Hope’s paper will be printed in ArcJiaeoIogia. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. T. Felton Falkner, D.S.O., 
rector of Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope exhibited lantern slides of the remarkable sculptured 
parapets of Burnham Westgate church. 

The sculptures, which do not seem to have been previously 
noticed or described in detail, consist of single figures or groups 
arranged in four pairs on each face of the tower^ with inter- 
mediate shields. (See illustrations.) 

Owing to their height from the ground, and a certain 
amount of wilful mutilation, it is not possible to make out all 
the subjects, but they appear to be as follows : 

South Side : 

1. A Crucifix wdth radiating rays behind, and a mourning 

figure crouching at the foot of the Cross. 

2. A mutilated figure of a man in girded gown and tippet 

with hood. Query a friar. 

Shield; a leaping dragon (to the sinister).* 

3. Apparently a crowned abbess with a crozier. ? St. 

Ethelburg. 

4. Perhaps another abbess with a crozier. ? St. Withburg. 

She and her si.ster Ethelburg lived at Holkliam. 

Shield; the monogram for Maria..-f 

5 & 6. Two mutilated figures, facing each other, 
apparently Apostles ; one holds a stafi ending in a 
broken cross (?) and may be St. Matthew or 
St. Philip. 

Shield ; a leaping lion (perhaps with two tails).* 


^ The lion and the dragon nuay reiirescnt the supporters of King Henry VII. 
f The church is dedicated in honour of St. Marv. 








SCUl.PTrTlim. PAIiAPKT, BUUNIIAM WESTCATE CIIUKCH, NOEFOEK (EAST SinE). 
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7 & 8. Two figures, apparently apostles, facing each 
other. No. 8 carries a long staff, or perhaps a fuller’s 
hat, and may therefore be James, the Lord’s brother. 

East Side : 

1. The Blessed Virgin carrying the infant Saviour 

and riding upon an ass. 

2. Joseph walking in front with a bundle on his 

shoulder. 

Shield : a rose. 

3 & 4. Two women facing one another. Probably the 
Salutation of Elizabeth. 

Shield ; the monogram for Maria. 

5. St. Thomas turned to the sinister and holding a spear, 

and facing 

6. Our Lord, in loin cloth and mantle, showing the 

wound in his side, and holding a bannei-. 

Shield; Three fleurs-de-lis. ? Lexham.* 


bJO >> 

o o 

H .S 


7. The Archangel Gabriel as a winged figure 

holding a mace or rod. 

8. Our Lady kneeling at a desk in an attitude 

of devotion. Above her right shoulder the 
Holy Dove. / 


The 

Annun- 

ciation. 


North Side : 

1. A kneeling figure of an elderly lady.f with veil over 

her head, before 

2. A majestic figure of God the Father, who is shown 

rising out of clouds and surrounded by rays of glory. 

Shield : A portcullis. 

3. A figure, apparently of Death, as a skeleton, turned 

towards 


4. A man (? a king) in long gown and holding a sceptre. 

Shield : The monogram of Maria. 

5. A naked figure of Eve, facing 

* According to Burke’s Gi neral Armorij the arms <if Lpxham are sahle three 
fleiirr-de-lis i/old. One William Lcxliani died po'ses-ed ol Heynhain’s or 
Lexham’s manor in Burnham Westgate in I.'i Houry VII. (Cliarlc- Parkins, A/t 
torrard.i a Topmjrapluciil ll\xtvrij tf the Cuunfij of A'orfolh. London, 
1S07, vii. 3C.) 

t I’crhap- the piincipal donor of the parapet. 
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6. A naked figure of Adam. 

Shield : Three covered cups (perhaps for 
Argentine). 

7. An executioner, holding in his right hand a ^ 

large sword, and in his left the head of J .3 
St. John Baptist. f ^ ^ '.S 

8. The headless figure of St. John Baptist in a ( -g ^ 

kneeling po.sition before his prison, which j 
is depicted like a sentry-box. 


West Side ; 

1. Salome hearing the head of St. John Baptist in a 

charger. 

2. Salome tumbling before Herod and Herodias, who are 

seated at a table with cups and dishes thereon. 

Shield : A cross. 

3. St. Petei' holding up his keys and book. 

4. St. Andrew holding his cross. 

Shield: The monogram for Maria. 

5. St. John Evangelist holding up the cup and devil. 

G. St. James the Greater, as a palmer. 

Shield: tilC. 


7. Two knights in armour^ one with a battle 

axe, moving toward.s 

8. An archbishop saying mass at an altar. 

At the back is the crossbearer. 


rS ^ 

^ . CO ^3 

C -3 (D 

^ i+H O 
o O jr; fl 

-b PJ b 

H O 


The parapet is of the time of King Henry YII., and 
obviously an addition to the early fourteenth- century tower; 
it once had slender pinnacles at the corners. 

A. P. Maudslay, Esq.,M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a MS. volume, 
bound in the original purple velvet with blue silk ties, 
entitled : 

“ The ceremonies belonging to the mo.st noble order of the 
Oai-ter, with the Ainie.s and stiles of the present knitrhtf of 
the same (Jrder, An” 160().' * 




StUJI-,l>TUlli;l) rARAl’KT, mTUNlIAM WEST(!ATK Clll-'UCH. N’OllFOMv (NORTH S1DH). 




J’roc. 211(1 S. V.il. XXII, 



srilLl'TIMiKI) ]>AUAI‘IS'I\ HUIINIIAM WESTUATIS CllUKCll, NOKEOEK (WEST SIDE). 
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Following the title is the following letter : 

“ To the Most High^ and Mighty Prince Henry eldest 
Sonn of our Soveraign Lord King lames. Prince of 
great Brittayne, and of Ireland, Duke of Cornwallj 
& Knight of the most noble Order of y*^ Garter. 

May yt pleas yo'^ Highnes : According to your Princely 
appoyntment, I have carefully sett dowuie (as breifly as I 
may) the yearly observations, and accustomed ceremonyes, 
used by the Knightf of the most noble order of the Garter ; 
as well in solempnizing of the feast of St. George, houlden in 
Court ; as at the sondry Installment^ of new made Knightf at 
Windsore ; whensoever they shall happen to be done. Unto 
w'** also I have added, the names, Armes, and styles, of the 
Knightf present, for yo' Highnes better knowledge of them. 
All w'=^“ most humbly presenting to yo' Princely handf w^^^my 
hartyest prayers to Almighty God for yo^ Hi. long life in 
health, honor, and all wordly [sic] happynes I rest in all 
humbleness and duty. 

Yo‘' Highnes most devoted, 

Wihm Segar Garter principall 

King of Arme.s.” 

The contents of the volume are : 

1. “ Orders to be observed at the Court on the Even of 

St. George, the dale of St. George, & the morrow 

after.” (11 pp.) 

2. “ The Installation of Knightf of y® Order of the Garter 

at Windsor by Commissioners when there is no 

Lieutenant.” (5 pp.) 

3. “ The Installm* of New made Knightf of the Garter 

being Kingf, and Princf, by their Ambassadors.” 

(5 pp.) 

5. The emblazoned arms of the then Knights of the 

Garter, viz. 

James I., King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 

Henry IV., King of France and Navarre. 

Christian IV., King of Denmark, Norway, the 
Goths and Vandals. 

Henry, Prince of Great Britain and Ireland, Duke of 
Cornwall. 

Ulric, Duke of Sleswig and Holstein. 

Frederick, Duke of Wiirtemburg and Teck. 

Charles (Howard), Earl of Nottingham. 
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Thomas (Butler), Earl of Ormond. 

Thomas (Sack^'ille), Earl of Dorset. 

Gilbert (Talbot), Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“ The Earle of Cumberland, voyd.” 

Heniy (Percy), Earl of Northumberland. 

Edward (Somerset), Earl of Worcester. 

Edmund (Sheffield), Lord Sheffield. 

Thomas (Howard), Earl of Sutfolk. 

“ The Earle of Devonshier voyd.” 

Sir Henry Lee. 

Eobert (Eadcliffe), Earl of Sussex. 

Thomas (Scroope), Lord Scroope of Bolton. 

William (Stanley), Earl of Derby. 

Thomas (Cecil), Earl of Exeter. 

Lewis (Stewart), Duke of Lennox. 

Henry (ATriothesley), Earl of Southampton. 

John (Erskine), Earl of Marr. 

'W'illiam (Herbert), Earl of Pembroke. 

Henry (Howard), Earl of Northampton. 

The last-named knight was elected 24th April, 1605, and 
invested on 16th 5Iay, following. The vacancies caused by 
the deaths of the Earl of Cumberland on 30th October, 1605, 
and of the Earl of Devonshire on 3rd April, 1606, were filled 
up on 24di April, 1606, by the election of Eobert (Cecil), 
Earl of Salisbury, and Thomas (Howard), Viscount Bindon. 
The volume mu.'^t therefore have been illuminated between 
tht.‘ two dates last (juoted. All the arms are encircled by 
the Garter. Tho.se of the Kings of Great Britain and France 
are ensiened with their crowu.s, but the King of Denmark 
has a coronet onl}'. The other arms (with the exception of 
those of the tv'o barons and Sir Henry Lee, which are merely 
encircled by the Garter), are ensigned with the coronets of 
their degrees. 

The prince for whom the book was written was Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Eothsay, eldest son of King James L, on 
whose accession to the throne of England he became Duke 
of Cornwall. He was elected K.G. on 14th June, 1603, and 
on 4th June, 1610, was created Prince of Wales. Prince 
Henry died on 6th November, 1612. 

Vi.scount Dillon, M.A., F.S.A., exhibited the MS. Statutes 
of the Order of the Garter, written for Sir Henry Lee, elected 
K.G. 23rd April, 1597. 

Miss Nina La yard, F.L.S., exhibited two fragments of 
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alabaster figures of seated bishops from the church of Fornliam 
All Saints, Suffolk, on which she has since kindly communi- 
cated the following descriptive notes : 

“The alabaster figures shown in the illustration came 
into my possession rather more than a year ago. They 
were presented to me by Mr. Alfred Coe of Ipswich, to whom 
they were given by Mrs. Wolfe, the widow of a late rector of 
Fornliam All Saints, near Bury St. Edmund.s. The figures 
represent two seated bishops clad in mass vestments. The gar- 
ments consist of albs with gold apparel, white dalmatics lined 
with green and with the lower edge trimmed with red and 
green fringe, and white chasubles with gold orphreys and 
adorned with flowers. The amices have gold apparels. The 
hands are in gloves from which green tassels depend, and in 
the left hand of each bishop is a crosier. The feet are 
sandalled. The stoles and fanons are not shown. 

What is left of the gilding and colouring is remarkably 
fresh and bright, but it is evident that at one time the figures 
have been whitewashed over. From Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope’s account of ‘the early working of alabaster in England’ 
which appeared in The Arclaeologictd Journal for December, 
lOOJ, I recognized the figures as Nottingham work. They 
have the characteristic groundwork of green with circular 
groups of red and white spots depicted upon it. 

As in other cases the panels are cut away at the back for 
convenience of handling, while in the carver’s hands ; and a 
plug of lead with latten wire shows where the figures were 
attached to the reredos which they at one time adorned. 

The only particulars that I have been able to obtain with 
regard to these interesting relics are the following : Mrs. ’iVolfe 
writes ‘ I only know that they were in a cupboard for many 
years in our old rectory at Fornham All Saints. My husband 
restored the church more than forty years ago, and Mr. Arthur 
Blomfield was the architect. I have no doubt they came out 
of the church.’ ” 

The PRE.SIDENT was inclined to think that the carvings on 
exhibition did not belong to the usual school, but should be 
classed with those in the Lady Chapel at Ely, though later in 
date. Fragments of equally refined work were in the British 
Museum, and pointed to a new school of alabaster carving, 
but more material was needed to settle the question. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 

VOL. XXII. 2 M 
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Thursday, 13th May, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 

same ordered to be returned to the donor.s : 

From the Author : — Rooils. screens, and lofts in Lancashire. By Aymer 

Vallance. Syo. London, 1909. 

From the ilaster, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Company 

of Musii ian-, : — An illustrated catalogue of the Music Loan Exhibition held 

by the Worshipful Company of Musicians at Fishmongers’ Hall, June and 

July, 1904. 4to. London, 1909. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum : 

(1) Excavations at Ephesus. The archaic Artemisia. By I), (i. Hogarth 
Te.xt and plates. Ito. and fob London. 1998. 

(2) Catalogue of the Roman pottery in the Departments of Antiquities, 
British Museum. By H. B. W'alters. 4to. London, 1908. 

(3) Catalogue of Imperial Byzantine coins in the British Museum, 2 vols. 
By Wartvick IVroth. 8vo. Loudon. 1908. 

(4) Guide to the exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman life. 8vo. 
London, 1908. 

(5) Guide to the Egyptian collections in the British Museum. 8vo. 
London, 1909. 

(C) Guide to the Egyptian galleries (sculpture). Svo. London, 1909. 

(7) Supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, I'ali, and Prakrit books in the 
Library of the British Museum, acquired during the years 1892-1900. 
4to. London, lOOb. 

Philip Nor.m.\n, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, read a paper on 
the later vicissitudes of tlie London Steelyard. 

He pointed out that the history of the Hanseatic 
merchants in London hy no means ended when, on the 
25th July, 1.598, they were turned out of the Steelyard by 
order of Queen Elizabeth, and the Lord Mayor and Customs 
officials took posse.s.sion of it. During the next few years it 
was u.sed as a storehouse for the Navy, but in 160(1, King 
James I. gave it back to its previous owners. From that 
date onwards during many years attempts were made, some- 
times by private individuals, sometimes on the part of the 
English Government to impugn the title to the property, the 
Germans in their turn defending themselves with skill and 
vigour. They weathered the troubles of the Civil War, and 
their accounts show that during the Commonwealth they had 
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dealings with Thurloe, Milton (then Latin secretary to the 
Government), and other leading men. Always anxious to be 
on good terms with the winning side, they took part in the 
festivities at the Restoration. The Great Fire almost com- 
pletely destroyed the buildings of the Steelyard, but, mainly 
through the efforts of the then housemaster, Jacob Jacobsen, 
and his brother, they were re-erected. After this the Jacobsens 
were left for years in almo.st undisturbed management of the 
property. In the eighteenth century, however, serious diffi- 
culties having arisen between their nephew's who succeeded 
them and the Hanse League in Germany, legal proceedings 
were taken in the English courts, the case being finally 
decided in 1748, when the Hanse towns were ordered to pay 
the Jacobsen family £3,000 in settlement of all claims. This 
gave the League undisputed possession, and their title was 
never again called in question. During the early part of last 
century the Steelyard was ably administered by Patrick and 
his son James Colquhoun. The son of the latter. Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, diplomatist, author, and oarsman, was in 1840 
appointed Hanse agent, to conclude commercial treaties with 
Turkey, Greece, and Persia. The conditions of riverside pro- 
perty having altogether changed through the advent and 
development of railways, the Steelyard estate was on 
4th April, 1853, sold by the then remaining Hanse towns 
(namely Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg) to Mr. Charles 
Morrison of London, and Mi’. John Pemberton Heywood, a 
banker of Liverpool, who resold it shortly afterwards. The 
buildings were pulled down in the autumn of 1863, and on 
11th May, 1865, the fee simple of the whole estate passed 
into the hands of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
Cannon Street Railway Station covers approximately the 
w'hole of the site. 

Mr. W. J. Hardy complimented the author on his 
systematic inquiry into the history of the Steelyard, and 
inquired w'hether the place w'a.s a liberty, in which the King’s 
writ did not run. In the reign of William III., conspirators 
were known to have met there when it wms dangerous to go 
to their own lodgings. 

Mr. Welch said the subject of foreign communities in this 
country had not hitherto received the attention it deserved, 
and inquired whether any official documents of the Steelyard 
Merchants were known to exist. Light might be thrown on 
the Hanse traders in London by the archives of Hamburg. 
Mr. Reddan had collected material for a history of the 
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Merchant Adventurers’ Company, and it was to be hoped that 
he would publish the same or see that it was preserved in 
some other way. 

Dr. Brinckmann mentioned that many documents perished 
when Hamburg was burnt in 1842, but some were saved and 
published by Lappenberg. Old accounts of the town, now 
being published year by year, might throw light on relations 
with England and the history of the Steelyard. 

The Treasurer replied that the Steelyard had somewhat 
the character of a monastic house or an ambassador’s 
residence. Very few documents relating to the site survived, 
but some might be unearthed at Liibeck. His purpose had 
been, while using Lappenberg, to give the history of the 
Steelyard from the English point of view. 

Dr, Norman’s paper will be printed in Archaeologia, 

W. de C, Prideaux, Esq., exhibited a pair of gilded wooden 
candlesticks lately removed out of the chapel at Ford Abbey, 
Devon. 

The President said the candlesticks were Italian work 
dating from the end of the seventeenth century : the design 
was Renaissance, but all the charm and grace of that style 
had been lost by the time these were made, and there was 
little in them to remind us of the artistic triumphs of two 
hundred years before. 

Lt.-Col. Croft Lyons, F.,S.A., exhibited a latten drinking- 
cup of the first half of the sixteenth century. 

It is 53 inches high, and consists of a broad and shallow 
bowl with nearly vertical sides, about 5| inches broad and 2 
inches deep, mounted on a thick stem with spreading foot. 
Except for a few slight mouldings the cup is quite plain. At 
one time it has been gilded. 

Round the bowl is engraved in good capital letters : 

ATU XV 

-I- NOLI 0 IXEBIil + TIXO 0 IX 0 QYO 0 EST 0 LVEITt 

Silver vessels of approximate form are preserved in Wymes- 
wold church, Leicestershire (1512-13)* Sandwich St. Mary, 
Kent, and among the corporation plate at Portsmouth (1525-6). 


See Procetdimjs, 2nd S. xi. 59. 
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The covered cup (1503-4) exhibited to the Society last 
session belongs to the same class.* 

Lt. Col. Lyons’s cup is probably circa 1530. 



LATTEN DBINKING CUP OP THE FIKST HALP OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. (1.) 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


* See ante , 31.". 
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Thursday, 27th May, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES REAH, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author : — The Houblon family : its story aiul times. By Larly Alice 
Archer Houblon. 2 vols. 8vo. Loudon, 1907. 

From the Author : — The alienation of the Harrow manors and the surrender of 
the chantries. By Rev. AV. D. Bushell, F.S.A. .Svo. Cambridge, 1909. 

From the Burlington Fine Arts Club : — Catalogue of the Exhibition illustrative 
of early English portraiture. Ito. Lonihm, 1909. 

From Lieut.-Colonel G. B. Croft Lyons : — The old silver sacramental vessels of 
foreign protestant churches in Eughind. By E. Alfred Jones. Ito. 
London, 1908. 

From Philip Norman, Fisq.. LL.D., Treasurer : — Det Ty.ske Kontor i Bergen. 
Af Christian Koren-Wiberg. 4to. Bergen, 1899. 

From M. Leopold Delisle, Hon. F.S.A. : — Rouleau mortuaire dn B. Vital. 
Abbe de Savigni. Edition phutotyphiue avec introduction par Leopold 
Delisle, fol. Paris, 1909. 

From Herbert Jones, Fis<i., F.S.A. : — A coloured engraved caricature entitled 
*■ The Antiquarian Society,'’ 1812. 

A list of Local Secretaries, nominated by the Council for 
the quadrennial period 1909-1913. 'teas laid upon the table 
and approv'ed. 

Hoavard Hurd, Esq., C.E., submitted a paper on the dis- 
eoA’ery a Late-Celtic settlement near Dumpton Gap, Broad- 
stairs, Kent. 

The construction of South Cliff Parade, a road parallel to 
the sea between Dumpton Gap and East Cliff Lodge, led to 
the discoA'ery, in the summer of 1907, of a number of V-shaped 
trenches and pits of various dimensions on the top of the 
cliff, which here obtains a maximum height of 100 feet. A 
fosse 22 feet Avide and about 4^ feet deep was found in a 
position suggesting that it had surrounded the site of a settle- 
ment, which could be dated within certain limits by the 
pottery fragments found, and exhibited to the meetintr. 
There were also a fevv burials, but the graves were not richly 
furnished, and both inhumation and cremation were practised 
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on the site. Besides pottery of the Aylesford type, including 
fragments of pedestailed urns, were found clay and chalk 
loom-weights worn by use, a bracelet of Kimmeridge shale 
turned on the wheel, and a weaving-comb of the usual type, 
but practically no remains of metal. Reference was also 
made to other discoveries in Broadstairs or the immediate 
neighbourhood, of the Late-Celtic and Roman periods. 

Mr. Reginald Smith remarked that the Gaulish red ware 
dating between 100-150 a.d. that was found in the late 
Mr. Kennedy’s garden belonged to unburnt burials. Unless 
these dishes were heirlooms and were a century or more old 
when deposited in the graves, tliey would constitute excep- 
tions to what seemed the general rule in north-western 
Europe, namely, that the Romans or Romanized provincials 
cremated their dead during imperial times down to about 
250 A.D., when inhumation was substituted, before the official 
adoption of Christianity. The pre-Roman remains on exhibi- 
tion were important as corroborating the view that Kent and 
south-east Britain had a close connexion with the Marne 
district, which in the early Iron Age M'as inhabited by the 
Remi. This tribe belonged to Gallia Belgica and adjoined 
the Celtic area of Gaul, their richly furnished graves bearing 
out the historical records of their power and importance. 
The Morel collection in the British Museum came mainly from 
the Marne district, and most of it belonged to the fourth and 
third centuries B.c., when inhumation was in vogue. A few 
vases and brooches, however, were found with cremated 
remains, and the conclusion was that these few were later 
than the bulk, and were subsequent to B.c. 200, about which 
date the change of funeral rite took place. Many of the 
Broadstairs fragments were of the same burnished black ware 
as specimens from the Champagne, and bore the same kind of 
decoration ; and as the British examples had been found in 
some cases with burnt human bones, it might be assumed 
that such were made and deposited by people who had 
originally come from Gallia Belgica or were in close touch 
with that area some time after 200 B.c., but before Roman 
influence was felt here or perhaps in Gaul. The Aylesford 
type, which was represented to some extent on the table, 
could therefore be referred with some confidence to one or 
more Belgic tribes, and the date of the potterj' would fall 
within the period of Belgic occupation, the invasion and 
introduction of a coinage dating from about 150 B.c. The 
pits contained, among other refuse, pottery fragments that did 
not belong together and were probably scattered on refuse- 
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heaps before the heaps were transferred to the pits, in which 
they were found in modern times. The same had been 
noticed in first century pits at Cobham, Surrey,* and also 
abroad, as in Denmark, t so that it was unnecessary to 
suppose the pits had been opened more than once. Broad- 
stairs had evidently been occupied by Britons and Romans, 
and the exhibition covered about three centuries of our early 
histor}", confirming in a striking manner the Belgic origin or 
affinities of the civilization so vividly revealed by the Ayles- 
ford urnfield in Kent, and other finds of the same character 
in Essex. 

Mr. Hurd’s paper will be printed in Archacologia. 

J. G. Wood, E-sq., M.A., LL.B., F.S.A., gave an account of 
another find of the same kind at Broadstairs, on which he 
has kindly communicated the following descriptive notes : 

‘‘ In April, 1S90, during a visit to Broadstairs, I learnt that 
some pottery had been found in excavations on the Stone 
Farm north of the town. On careful inquiry, I ascertained 
tliat the site of the find was on the line of a new road then 
being laid out, about <S0 yards west of and parallel to the 
main road from Broadstairs to Kingsgate ; the point where 
tlie pottery was found being approximately 280 yards due 
south of Stone House. 

On examining the spot I found that, in order to form the 
road, the ground had been excavated at that point to a depth 
of about 4 feet ; showing, in .section, the solid chalk, with 
about 18 inches of soil superimposed. 

The section, however, showed that the chalk had been, at an 
earlier time, cut into ; in one instance by a pit, about 8 feet 
across, similar to tho.se near Dumpton described by Mr. Hurd; 
in two other instances by narrow trenches, from the infilling 
of which bones protruded. 

Having obtained permission to open the ground, I had the 
soil above these trenches removed down to the chalk, and for 
a considerable distance westward. This revealed a central 
circular pit, about 2 feet in diameter, sunk in the chalk and 
refilled with large flints heaped up above the surface level of 
the chalk. From this pit, as a centre, five trenches radiated ; 
two of them being those of which the ends were exposed in 
the road section. On clearing out the soil from these trenches 
a complete human skeleton was found in each ; the trenches 


* Siivrc)/ Ari‘h(Poliuj\cal Collections^ xxii. 

f Mt'inoires de la ISociete des AntUjnuires du A'ord, iDOo-ri, p. 289. 
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being cut just wide and deep enough to receive one each. The 
heads lay next to the circular heap of flints ; the bodies 
radiating in all cases outwards, and ljung supine and straight. 

I found no indication of fracture in any of the bones or skulls 
(which I regret I did not photograph), and the teeth were 
marvellously perfect. No pottery or other object was found 
in the trenches except a few fragments of iron so corroded as 
to be incapable of identification. The skeletons were left 
undisturbed ; and the soil was replaced. 

The pottery had been removed to the farm house. It con- 
sisted of three urns ; in colour greyish-bi-own, unglazed. The 
largest of the three was 6 inches in height ; diameters, inches 
at the top, inches at the bottom, and 4f inches in the widest 
part. It had two narrow cordons, between which was a broad 
band (not quite reaching the upper cordon) of a lattice 
pattern ; the lines of which were so faintly incised that they 
scarcely appear in the photograph. 

The next largest urn had no ornament, except three lines 
round the neck and shoulder, and (except for a lip or flange) 
was in shape like a common ginger jar. Height 4 inches ; 
diameters, at top 2^ inches, at bottom 1 j inch, in the widest 
part 4^ inches. 

The third urn was of practically the same pattern as one 
exhibited bj’ Mr. Hurd, height 3^ inches, diameters, at top 
3 inches, at bottom inch, and in the middle 4 inches, 
where a section would show two concave surfaces meeting in 
a sharp edge, without ornament. 

Nothing further was done at this place up to 1896, since 
when I have not visited Broadstairs, and I have no later 
information.” 

Mr. Garraway Rice pointed out that some of the flints 
exhibited from the early site on Broadstairs cliff were not 
artificial nor in themselves evidence of neolithic or later 
occupation. The rest were of early but uncertain date, and 
not necessarily connected with the pottery. 

The President complimented Mr. Hurd on the practical 
manner in which he had brought his discovery to the notice 
of the Society and saved the relics from destruction. The 
plans and lantern slides greatly added to the interest of the 
paper and exhibition, and Broadstairs had furnished one more 
indication of the early connexion between Britain and the 
Marne district. The Belgic invasion was no doubt a fact, but 
we would gladly know more about it. 
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Albert Hartshorns, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the fol- 
lowing notes on lodestones and eagle stones : 

“ In considering ‘ the stone that loveth iron,’ the lode, or 
leading stone, in its antiquarian relation, it must be emanci- 
pated from the mass of superstition which has gathered around 
it, such as its value in detecting theft, restorative virtue, 
power to procure abortion, etc. Also must now be set aside 
the vast subject of magnetism, its abstruse mathematical 
theories, and the beautiful experiments of which magnetic 
force is the agency. The word magnet has its derivation from 
lodestone having been discovered in Magnesia in Lydia. 

And first as to the nature of the lodestone, or magnetic iron 
ore. It is a compound of protoxide and peroxide of iron, a 
variety of magnetite, which acts as a magnet, exhibiting well- 
defined N. and S. poles. Pliny states that the magnet took its 
name from tlie herdsman who first discovered it in Mount 
Ida ; he also notices the great abundance of lodestone in Spain, 
and wonders at its singular nature. Claudian has an elegant 
poem upon a shrine containing a statue of Venus made of 
lodestone, and another of Mars in iron. At the celebration of 
the festival of their marriage these statues by mutual attrac- 
tion appeared to fly into each others arms, and it seems that 
Claudian actually witnessed this phenomenon. Hence the 
stone was also called Sideritis, and Heraclios, or the stone of 
Hercules. King, in his Natural History of Gems, says that 
the earliest as well as the latest essays of the glyptic art 
among the ancients were made upon the lodestone, and that 
it was constantly used for the Assyrian cylinders. 

The medieval fable as to the suspension of Mahomet’s 
coffin at Mecca in mid air, appears to have had its origin in a 
stoiy related by Pliny concerning a statue in iron of Arsinoe 
to be placed in the temple vaulted with blocks of lodestone. 

In Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy* he says that it is 
supposed that if the lodestone be taken in parcels inward, it 
will, like viper’s wine, restore one to youth, yet if carried 
about with one causes melancholyx He does not tie himself 
to these beliefs, but says ‘let experience determine.’ The 
mythical virtues of the lodestone in conciliating the love 
both of gods and men, detecting theft, incontinence, etc. and 
its supposed medical properties are sensibly commented on by 
Sir Thomas Browne in his incjuiries into Vulgar Errors. In 
this chapter he deals with the magnetism of the earth, and 
magnetism in iron, and indicates in what manner the needle 
will turn its Lily, or N. point under certain condition. He 
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adds that ‘ the observations of men have not as yet been so 
just and equal as is desirable,’ and he touches upon the nimble 
behaviour of the needle under many situations, in relation to 
the lodestone. Browne dismisses the idea that the compass 
was known in classic times, believing that the ancients sailed 
by the stars, hut he puts the discovery of the use of the 
magnet as previous to the voyages of Columbus. In a 
further chapter he treats of the ancient falsities respecting 
the attractive power of the lodestone. 

According to Professor Tomlinson also, the lodestone and 
its directive energy transmitted to the needle, were not known 
to the ancients, or in Europe much, if at all earlier than the 
last quarter of the twelfth century ; yet he considers that it 
may have been known to the Chinese previous to that date. 
Referring to the early methods of mariners to steer their 
course, he quotes from a French poem in the National Library 
in Paris, by Guyot de Provins, of the middle of the thirteenth 
century : 

Icelle cstoille ne se mnet, 

L'li arc font qui mciitir ne puet, 

Far vertu de la marinette, 

Une jiierre laide noirette, 

Ou le fer volontiers se joynt. 

A second mention of the magnetic compass in Europe 
appears to be by Jacque de Vitry, who died in 1244. 

Klaproth, the Chinese scholar and antiquary, says that the 
Celestials knew all about the power and polarity of the lode- 
stone from at least the year 121 of our era. It was then 
described as ‘ the stone that gives the needle its direction.’ 
The first mention of the use of the compass for purposes of 
navigation, an art that has appai-ently retrograded rather 
than progressed among the Chinese, is in a Chinese encyclo- 
pedia, in which it is stated that under the Tsin dynasty, 
2G5-419 A.D., ‘there were ships directed to the south by the 
needle.’ The Lily is in China, in their usual contrarious 
way, placed on the magnetic southern point. 

Alexander Neckam, of the twelfth century, says in his 
De JShituris rerum* that when mariners at sea, through 
cloudy weather or darkness lose the knowledge of the quarter 
of the world to which they are bound, they touch a needle 
with the magnet which will turn round till on its motion 
ceasing its point will be directed towards the north. This 
implies the use of a mounted lodestone, for which the term 
‘Way Stone’ was also used from the service of the magnet 
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in guiding mariners. In Cocke Lovell * we have : ‘ One 
kept y** compas and watched y® our glasse, some y® lodys- 
shestone dyd seke.’ In Lancashire Wills, f occurs the entry : 

' one rynge of gold having in it a stone called a lode stone,’ 
indicating love’s attraction, hence the French name of ' Pierre 
Aimantee.’ 

Drummond of Hawthornden has ‘ Loadstar of love and load- 
stone of all hearts.’ In a letter to his friend and admirer Ben 
Jonson, he says that the lodestone turning towards the pole 
was one of the emblems of Mary Queen of Scots, the word 
with it, ‘ sa vert mattir ’ being an anagram, not quite a perfect 
one, on Marie Stewart. Taylor the Water Poet has the line, 

‘ She was at home, abroad, in every part, loadstar and load- 
stone to each eye and heart.’ Loadstar signifying the 
luminary that shows the way or leads, loadstone the leading 
or drawing stone. Shake.speare makes no mention of the 
lodestone, nor does it ever appear as a charge in heraldry as 
might have been expected. 

With regard to the of the lodestone, in a 

letter of Lady Mary M. r '• >. M ■! ,_i!. of October 10, 1716, 
to Pope, she speaks of ‘ a small piece of loadstone that held 
up an anchor of steel, too heavy for me to lift.’ This might 
sound as exaggerated a statement as Pope’s raptures and 
grimaces of love to herself. It is believed that the smallest 
lodestones have generally a greater attractive power in pro- 
portion to their size than larger ones. This faith is not how- 
ever borne out by the examples now exhibited. But it is 
certain that their magnetic efficiency varied exceedingly. In 
the collection of physical apparatus in the university of Edin- 
burgh is a lodestone with a carrying potentiality of 205 lbs. ; 
one at Haarlem of 2-30 lbs. ; and one at Lisbon said to support 
as much as 300 lbs. It is stated that Newton wore a piece of 
lodestone of three grains in a ring, which would sustain 
746 grains. 

In The Nottingham Mercury for 27th August, 1724, the 
following account of an adroit use of a lodestone is given : 

‘ From St. James’s Evening Post, August 20. Philadelphia, 
June 18. On the 5th Instant a Brigantine, commanded by 
Thomas Mousel, of Charles-Town in New England, in her 
^ oyage from Boston to Yirgina, was taken by a Spanish Pyrate 
Ship of 14 Gun.s, and 80 Men, between Cape Henlopen and 
Cape Charles : The Pyrates commanded IMousel on their Ship, 
who went with three of his Hands, and sent 2 Spaniards, 1 


* H. xii. § 151.5. 
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Savoyard, 1 Frenchman, and 1 Mulatoe; the Frenchman was 
forc’d, and turn’d to the English so soon as he came on board 
the Brigantine ; The Orders of the Pyrates was to force the 
Mate and the rest of the Hands on board, to convey her to the 
Havana or Cuba; but by the Englishman’s Detxterity in 
altering the Compase, (with a Load-Stone) they lost the Ship 
the first Night, and afterwards unanimously set upon the 
Pyrates, overcame them, and on Tuesday the 9th Instant run 
tlie Brigantine a shore on Cape Henlopen.’ 

The possession of a lodestone by an ordinary English ship- 
man in 1724 implies their not infrequent occurrence at that 
time. It was, indeed, early discovered that the earth’s force 
could be utilized in magnetizing steel, and that by the 
cumulative power of bundles or magazines, stronger and still 
stronger magnets could be produced. And it is said that 
Galileo acquired the art of making steel magnets about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Thus their introduc- 
tion, and the perfection to which they were gradually brought, 
caused ‘ the stone that loveth iron ’ to fall slowly into disuse. 

It is natural that several examples of these peculiar objects 
of old world use should have fallen under the notice of our 
obliging President in the department of national antiquities 
which he conducts with such distinguished ability. Their 
comparative rarity, however, outside museums and collections, 
has induced the belief that as historical items descended from 
classic times their consideration archaiologically might not be 
inappropriate in the rooms of this ancient Society. 

Something may now be said of the objects specially. Only 
two types of lodestones seem to have prevailed. In their 
early form they were usually fitted with armatures of soft 
iron, taking the place of close-fitting caps upon the polar 
regions, drawn together over the lodestone by hooks, as in the 
illustration. The other form is monotonous and unvarying, 
with only slight divergence in silver mountings, armature, 
and bar. The four examples exhibited belong to the later 
type. Three of them may be first noticed in their supposed 
chronological order. 

No. 1, dating perhaps from just befoi'e the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was bought by the writer in London. 
It has no history, and has lost its lower silver cap. 

No. 2, about 1670, in the possession of Mr. C. Newton- 
Robinson, is probablj" of Dutch origin, and has special interest, 
as much from the pierced silver casing as from the original 
armature and ornate bar attached to it. Whether something 
else hung from the hook at the lower side of the bar, which is 
shaped to fit at will either of the canted sides of the poles. 
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there is no evidence to show. Between the poles is a mystical 
inscription in Greek letters and Arabic figures : 

Ka : C E : 1030 : 

TTo : C E 2 ^7 

No. 3, in the possession of the writer, is a family relic, and 
has a certain history. It belonged to John Hartshorne of 
Benthall, Shropshire, great-grandfather of the present writer. 
This man is shown by his dated and inscribed ‘ christening 
spoon,’ hall-marked for 1692, to have been baptized on 
19th April of that j’ear, and by the memorial ring for him to 
have died .oth November, 1775. He descended directly from 
George Hartshorne of Pentrich, near Hartshorne, in Derby- 
shire, who was born in 1560, migrated in 1604 to Shropshire, 
and became, like his successors, iron masters in that rich 
mineral district. John of the spoon and lodestone was his 
great great-grandson. Whether the lodestone, which appears 
to date from the beginning of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth centurjq was employed at that time in a primitive 
sort of way in identifying the richness of seams of iron- 
bearing ore, or whether it descended to John Hartshorne 
from his ancestors, there is now no substantiating family 
tradition. Nor is there any record of a mining use of a lode- 
stone at the present day in the Coalbrookdale district. It is 
the most powerful of the four examples, and the actual stone 
has the appearance of a portion of a meteorite, differing in 
character from the rest. Or it may simply be a piece of iron 
ore possessing strong magnetic power. Many varieties of iron 
ore are magnetic, some particular seams or lumps in different 
localities being much moi’e so than others. 

The President kindly informs the v'riter that the lodestone 
excited the interest of gypsies, who doubtless utilized it in 
playing upon the credulity of guileless persons anxious to 
peer into the my.stery of the future. To this talismanic class 
perhaps belongs the minute example No. 4, which is exhibited 
by C(jmmander Warleigh, R.N., who bought it some years ago 
in St. iMartin’s Lane. It may, indeed, be the oldest of all. 
Its power of attraction is so slight that it will just support a 
Mitchell J pen, and no more. 


E.vgle Stones. 

With regard to the eagle stone or setites, like the lodestone 
it excited the imagination of inquirers in classic times, and 
had mythical virtues attributed to it. According to King, 
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Pliny * describes four species each of which contained another 
substance, close, or loose rattling. The best kind were asserted 
to be found only in the nests of eagles which could not breed 
without their presence ; hence the name. For this reason the 
eagle stone was believed to be of the greatest benefit to women 
in labour; for the detection of theft, under certain incantation; 
as an antidote against poison, and as a charm to produce love 
between man and wife. Other and even more factitious 
merits were attributed to it. In his dissertation on the lode- 
stone, Browne incidentally refers to the somewhat similar 
powers attributed to the eagle stone, adding that ‘ physicians 
promise therein a virtue against abortion.’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he utterly dismisses all the ancient fables. 

One long-descended belief has come down to quite late 
times. For instance, in a letter dated April 25th, 1742, from 
Matilda Postlethwa 3 ^t (sister of Sir Thomas Gooch, successively 
bishop of Bristol, Norwich, and Ely) to Barbara Kerrich, 
born Postlethwayt, great-grandmother of the writer, she is 
exhorted, in consequence of several failures, ‘ wear the eagle 
stone and take Mrs. Stone’s receit and I hope it may have a 
good effect and make me a grandmother.’ It is to the credit 
of the ancient amulet that faith was now at last justified by 
the subsequent event. 

Of the two stones exhibited. No. 1 is that upon which 
reliance was so happily placed in 1742. Unlike Pliny’s 
examples, it is solid. Bacon also notices that the eagle stone 
' hath a little stone in it.’ This one has a history which takes 
it back to the end of the seventeenth century, it being then 
in the hands of the Rogerson family of Denton, Norfolk ; 
it came by marriage to that of Postlethwayt. It is heart- 
shaped, perhaps in virtue of early use and influence as a 
charm between man and wife. It is pierced for suspension, 
and has apparently never been mounted. No. 2 is also solid, 
of the same size and heart-shape, and pierced in the same 
manner. It is possibly very much older than the silver 
mounting which, it is suggested, may be at least as early as 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It was bought by 
the writer in Nuremburg in 1884.” 

In illustration of the subject of Mr. Hartshorne’s paper, 
Mr. Lewis Evans exhibited four lodestoncs and two magnets 
mounted after the style of lodestones. 

The lodestones were : 

(1) One measuring If inch high by IJ inch by 1 inch 

* xxx\i. 21. 
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the silver mounting of -which was nicely ornamented 
with foliage in relief of French or English workman- 
ship; it was made about 1700. Weight 8| ounces, 
lifting power 12f ounces. 

(2) One cased entirely in plain silver, with mouldings 
round the top and the bottom, English ; 1 f inch by 
2| inches by 11 inch. Weight 151 ounces, lifting 
power 23 ounces. Date about 1720. 

(3) One If inch by If inch by 1^ inch, mounted in silver, 
the scalloped edges pierced and lightly engraved, 
inscribed (in Ru.ssian) : 

Y^AMFHh BltiGy42 
^eAjk3A ACP^KM 2 " 

ANNO 1741 SIBIR 

Weight 8f ounces, lifting power 24 ounces. 

(4) One gold mounted lodestone | inch by inch by 

1 inch, with its original gold mounted leather case, 
English, about 1730. Weight f ounces, lifting power 
41 ounces. 

(5) A composite magnet consisting of seven flat bars of 
iron which have been magnetized, clamped together 
in contact with two iron pole pieces, and then 
mounted in silver in the same manner as lodestones 
were mounted; If inch high by 41 inches by 

I inch ; lifting power 141 ounces. 

(6) A magnet formed of a single magnetized iron plate 

II inch by f inch by inch, fitted with two-pole 
pieces and mounted in silver like the composite 
magnet, || inch high by 14 inch by inch; lift- 
ing power 7 ounces. Both these magnets have their 
original leather cases, and the iron guard pieces ; 
they were probably made 1720-1740. 

The mountings of all these lodestones and magnets (except 
the lode.stone entirely cased in silver) show the characteristic 
scalloped edges, which originally served a useful purpose when 
hammered in to tit the inequalities in the surface of natural 
lodestones, but with smooth iron magnets were simply 
‘ survivals.” 

I’rofessor Gowland was .sceptical about the extraordinary 
powers ascribed to some magnets. It was a curious fact that 
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not evei}^ lump of magnetite (magnetic oxide of iron) was 
sensibly magnetic. He had never met with such a powerful 
magnet for its size as one of those exhibited by Mr. Evans. 
The theory that lodestones were used in the examination of 
iron ores was untenable^ and the so-called eagle stone seemed 
to be a piece of serpentine from the Lizard. 

Mr. EosENHEiii compared one of the silver mounted eagle 
stones to certain heart-shaped ornaments frequently procuraWe 
in Aug.sburg and Nuremberg, and dating from the end of the 
sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Hope quoted the New Engluli Dictionary to show that 
eagle stones were commonly regarded as large stones enclosing 
smaller ones, and a specimen had been discovered in a barrow. 

The President agreed that an eagle stone was essentially a 
hollow pebble enclosing a loose stone ball; several such 
specimens of atitcs were in the British Museum, from the 
Sloane collection. Sir Wollaston Franks used to collect small 
charms like those exhibited, and had some identical from 
Bavaria. 

J. Seymour Lucas, Esq., R.A., F.S.A., exhibited an 
admirably carved atchievement of Robert Dudley, K.G., Earl 
of Leicester. 

It consists of a panel formed of four oak bands enclosed by 
a wooden frame, the whole measuring 4 feet 4 inches in 
length by 2 feet inches in breadth. 

In the middle is a convex shield of arms within a border of 
strapwork and encircled by the Garter.* The shield is sur- 
mounted by a small coronet, which is intruded so awkwardly 
through the Garter as to divide it. Over the coronet is a 
closed helm (restored) with elaborate mantling flowing out on 
either side. The helm was originally surmounted by the crest, 
a muzzled bear holding a ragged staff, but this is almost all 
broken away. Across the base of the panel runs a raised 
number bearing in relief the motto ; 

VNG - DIEV - VNG - ROY - SERVIER - IE - DOY. 

on which stand the supporters : dexter, a lion rampant gardant 
with an earl’s coronet on his head ; sinister, a lion rampant with 
an earl’s coronet about his neck, from which hangs a chain. 
The arms on the shield are disposed in sixteen quarterings, 
as follows : 1. Dudley ; 2. Somery ; 3. Beaumont ; 4. Grey ; 

* The fourth word of the motto on thiss is UAL instead of mal, 

VOL. XXII. 2 N 
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5. Malpas; 6. Hastings; 7. Valence; 8. [Fai;-]; 9. Quincy; 
10. Blondeville ; 11. Belesme or Talbot (without the border) ; 
12. Beauchamp ; 13. Newburgh ; 14. Berkeley ; 15. Gerard ; 
16. Lisle. 

Lord Robert Dudley was elected a Knight of the Garter in 
1559 and created Earl of Leicester 1564. He died in 1588. 

Nothing is known of the history or provenance of the 
panel, but it is an unusually tine example of heraldic carving. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 10th June, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

Fnirn the Author : — Four Somerset bishops, ll.SC-1242, from ilocaments in 
posseS'ioM of the Dean ami Chapter of Wells. By Rev. C. >1. Church, 
M.A.FS.A. Svo. Homlon, Ihoy. 

From Viscount Dillon. F.S.A. : — Engli.-h costume from pre-historic times to the 
end of the eighteenth century. By George Clinch. 8vo. London, 1901). 


This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 

The Ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m., 
when the following were declared duly elected Fellows of the 
Society : 

George Noble, Count Plunket (re-elected). 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leetham. 

James Penning Torr, Esq., M.A. 

Henry George Keasbey, Esq. 

Robert Stirling Newall, Esq. 

Norman Penney, Esq. 

Fleet-Surgeon Alfred Ernest Weightman, R.N. 

Rev. Ernest Hermitage Day, D.D. 

Rev. David Bowen. 

Captain William Geoffrey Probert. 
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Thursday, I7th June, 1909. 

CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 

in the Chair. 

The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author : — The Roman measures in the Domesday Survey of Middlesex. 
By Montagu Sharpe. Ito. Brentford, 1901). 

From the Author : — Liverpool Castle and its hnilders. By Charles R. Hand. 
8vo. Livei'iiool, 1909. 

From the Compiler, Rev. T. S. Frampton, F.S.A. : 

(1) Li.sts of patrons and vicars of the church of St. Nicholas, Newington, 
Kent. Single-sheet folio, n p. u.d. 

(2) Lists of vic.rrs. masters or provosts, and perpetual curates of the church 
of Saints Gregory and Martin, IVye, Kent. Single-sheet, folio, n.p. 
n.d. 


The Rev. David Bowen was admitted Fellow. 

Professor F. Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., exhibited and 
described a number of lantern slides illustrative of the excava- 
tions carried out on the site of the Romano-British town of 
Corstopitum, near Corbridge, Northumberland. 

He said that these excavations, begun experimentally in 
1906, and on a larger scale in 1907, bid fair to prove the most 
important work of the kind as yet undertaken in Northern 
England. The buildings uncovered in 1908 included two 
lai’ge buttressed military liorrea standing side by side, an 
ornamental fountain with drinking trough in front of it, and 
part of a huge and massive structure built round a vast 
courtyard. The horrea were remarkable for the excellence of 
their masonry, and also for a mullion, a stone bar found in 
situ in one of the ventilation windows, probably “ the oldest 
mullion in existence.” The square structure was even more 
remarkable for the solidity of its masonry, the size of the 
blocks employed, heavy enough to need no mortar and to 
form walls by their single thickness, and for the excellent 
moulded plinth of the “ rustication ” of both outer and inner 
walls. The precise use of this structure could not be decided 
till it had been further uncovered : it was pretty certainly 
military, but a choice between obvious alterna tive explanations 

2 N 2 
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could not yet be made. Smaller finds included an altar set 
up by the officer in charge of the granaries, prmpositus curam 
agensJiorrei {qv horreorum) , tempore expeditionis felicissimae 
Brittanicae, probably about a.d. 208-10 ; a bas-relief of the 
Sungod with rays, whip, and nimbus, possibly of the fourth 
century ; another bas-relief representing a crowned rider on a 
winged horse flying towards a temple-like building, in which 
a man held another wingless horse ;* and several other sculp- 
tures and architectural fragments indicating large structures. 
Among smaller finds notice was given to a hoard of forty- 
eight gold solidi, minted between A.D. 365-385, and a gold 
ring, found in a lead-foil wrapper in a very late building; 
numerous brooches, mostly of the second century, but including 
two early Saxon examples of a type dateable to a.d. 480-520 
(or thereabouts), and found on the lower Elbe and in eastern 
and midland Britain, but not generally further north than 
south Yorkshire; much red-glazed ware, one piece certainly 
of the Flavian period, f but mostly of the second or third 
centuries ; a very curious face-urn, presumably of the same 
age; a triangular iron arrow-head, with three equidistant barbed 
blades, similar to specimens found at Haltern, Barhill, Car- 
nuntiim, etc. and lately at Silchester; and much else of 
interest. 

Mr. Haverfield added that the excavations would be 
resumed this summer (July, 1909) and expressed a hope 
that, when they were further advanced, he might lay before 
the Society a comprehensive account of this extensive and 
important site. 

Mr. Caelyon-Britton thought it unnecessary to regard the 
winged horse of the sculptured stone as Pegasus, and preferred 
to interpret the right-hand group as the Emperor travelling on 
urgent business, and the other group as a relay waiting in a 
stable to expedite his journey. With regard to Treasure 
Trove, he complained that the police, egged on by officials, 
had recently exceeded their powers, and included finds of the 
baser metals. The coroner had only power to inquire, and 
the police had no right to intimidate holders of Treasure 
Trove. He considered that the machinery of the law in this 
matter was obsolete, and suggested agitating for a revision of 
the statute from the antiquarian standpoint. 


Mr. W alters thought the mullioned opening might throw 


* Explained by Prof. Cumont .n- p.irt of a representation of the Dioscuri. 
Compare bis Mon. de Mithra., i. 85. ami ii. 
t More of the <ame period has since been* found. 
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light on the baluster-shaped stone recently described from 
Rutland,* that had been considered by some as of Saxon date. 
A vindication of the current dating of Roman pottery might 
be forthcoming when the alleged exceptions to the rule were 
produced. The leaf-decoration usually called barbotine might 
have been produced in the mould, and seemed rather hard for 
applied slip. The face-urn illustrated the transition from the 
coarse unglazed German specimens of the first century to the 
later type belonging to the early part of the fourth century, 
where the face is part of the vessel’s neck. The Corbridge 
example might therefore date from the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third century. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell pointed out that the Corbridge 
finds synchronized with those at Newstead, and inquired 
whether any traces of overlying medieval work had been 
met with. At first sight the large building seemed like a 
range of dormitories. In 1296 a tragedy took place at 
Corbridge, the Earl of Buchan burning upwards of two 
hundred scholars.]- Signs of burning had been mentioned, and 
the site of the catastrophe might have been discovered. He 
inquired as to the quantity of the i in Corstopitum, and 
whether the first syllable of Corbridge preserved part of the 
Roman name or was merely the Celtic caer (a camp). Apart 
from the granaries, he was struck with the absence of military 
remains. 

Mr. Reginald Smith directed special attention to the two 
Anglian brooches found at Corbridge, -which dated from the 
end of the fifth century. This was earlier than the bulk of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and pointed to an older occupation 
of the site by the barbarian invaders. Such finds were how- 
ever compai-atively rare in Northumberland, and with perhaps 
a single exception, unknown across the border, though (accord- 
ing to some authorities) Edinburgh was founded by Edwin of 
Northumbria in the seventh century. 

Mr. Hope remarked that the Corbridge fountain was like a 
medieval conduit. There wtis a solid base for the tank and 
fragments of the stone screen that surrounded it. He had 
lifted a stone that had not previously been disturbed, and 
found that the dowels were not of metal but of wood, which 
had totally disappeared and left the socket empty. 


* Proceedimj.^, 2Hd S. xix. 200 : xxii. 10 
t Palgraye, Bocuments and Itecoru-s of L~otland^\. IdO. 
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Lawrence Weaver, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and read the 
following notes on an interleaved heirloom copy of Wren’s 
Parentalia wdth MS. insertions : 

“ Christopher Wren, son of Sir Christopher Wren, compiled 
the Parentalia, being memoirs of the family of the Wrens, 
viz. of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, Christopher Wren, 
Dean of Windsor, and Sir Christopher Wren, the architect. 
The younger Christopher died in 1747 and the book was 
published by his son Stephen in 1750. The original manu- 
script of the book is in the library of the Royal Society. 

The copy now exhibited bears on the title page the auto- 
graph of Margaret Wren, the daughter of Stephen Wren, who 
was unmarried. By her it was given back into the legitimate 
line. The present owner of the book is Mrs. Pigott, the last 
surviving direct descendant of "Wren, and the Society owes 
thanks to her for allowing the book to be exhibited. The 
book, as originally published, had eleven illustrations only. 
This interleaved copy has about 140 engravings, including 
portraits of contemporaries of the Wrens, views of buildings 
designed by Sir Christopher, and various manuscripts, etc. 
now to be described. It is of domestic interest to this Society 
that the name of Mr. Ames, secretary of the Society, appears 
on the title page, as having assisted Stephen Wren in the 
publication of the book. Some of the manuscript matter has 
been published in the lives of Sir Christopher by Miss 
Phillimore and Miss Milman, both of whom had access to the 
book, but some has not been printed. 

In addition to the book, photographs are also exhibited of 
an early portrait of Sir Christopher, and of a cabinet pre- 
sented to him by Queen Anne. Both the portrait and 
cabinet are in Mrs. Pigott’s possession. The principal inter- 
leaved documents are as follows : 

(1) A petition to the King’s Majesty as sovereign of the 
Order of the Garter by Matthew Wren, as registrar. He com- 
plained that during the time that Sir Wm. Segar was Garter, 
the black book, containing the chiefest records of the Order, 
was in his hands, and the i-egLstrar was forced to receive his 
instructions from Mr. Garter. (Note that registrar is written 
register throughout the petition). 

Segar had the craft to make out the Bill of Fees payable at 
installations and to set down half as much for the registrar as 
for himself ‘ upon whose authority ’ Matthew continues ‘ the 
registrar for a while rested, and knowing no other had no 
more.’ 

The petition proceeds to show that the registrar discovered 
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the fraud and found himself entitled to 13s. 4d., and a Robe 
on each installation of a Knight. He begs that ‘ Sir John 
Burrows now Garter, may have order to reforme the error,’ 
pointing out that he, the registrar, ‘ both in the order of his 
place is before Mr. Garter and in the proportion of his annual 
fee from your Sovereign Majesty, above him.’ The petition 
was presented at the Court at Greenwich, bth May, 1634, and 
a footnote, signed by Crane, Chancellor, signihes His Majesty’s 
pleasure ‘ that all fees shall be precisely paid, and that this 
particular of the registrar shall be satisfied according to the 
words of the institution,’ etc. 

(2) A page of rough notes apparently headings of sections 
of the statutes of the Order of the Garter. 

(3) Letter dated 9th January, 1636, from Sir Thomas Rowe, 
Chancellor of the Order, to Dean Christoplier Wren, referring 
to the making of minutes of proceedings at Chapters of tlie 
Order, and promising a list of all those who received the 
Honour of the Garter since the foundation, if His Majesty 
desired it. 

(4) Reply by Dean Wren, dated lOth January, 1636, in 
which he returns to Rome a book and some notes by Sir John 
Fynnet which he had borrowed. (3) and (4) have been printed 
by Miss Phillimore in her life of Sir Christopher. 

(5) A petition by Dean Wren to the King, setting forth 
that since the foundation of the Royal Chapel and College 
within the Castle of Windsor by Edward the Third, the Deane 
or Custos had been invested with all ecclesiastical power, and 
particularly with the right and duty ‘ to depute one of the 
Canons Resident, whom he should think fit to choose, to take 
the place of the Deane ’ during the latter’s absence for above 
seven days. 

Dr. Wren then continues, ‘ Now for that of later times, one 
of the Canons by pretense of a unjustifiable chapter act, hath 
gained to himself and peremptorily withholdeth the whole 
exempt jurisdiction of the peculiars abroad ; and some others 
at home have unduly practised to infringe the said Authoritie 
in the Deane and his Lieutenants, to the dishonour of that 
Roiall Foundation, violation of the Statutes, disparagement of 
the Deane, disheartening of the Lieutenant, hinderance of the 
present Government, the Frustration of some Your Majesties 
late Orders and commands directed to the Deane under your 
Roiall hand.’ He proceed.s to beg that the matters in question 
be referred to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Keeper, as visitor of that Collegiate Chapel, ‘ to hear and 
redress the injuries,’ etc. The note at the foot of the petition, 
dated 26th November, 1639, at the Court at Whitehall, 
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signifies His Majesty’s pleasure that the Archbishop and Lord 
Keeper shall hear and decide the matter. 

(6) Letter from Dean Wren to the Archbishop, dated 
1639-40, but with no month or day : ‘ May it please your 
Grace, Those two grievances whereof I did most humbly crave 
remedy by his Majesties Reference to your Grace and to our 
honble Visitor are both of them sodainly and unexpectedly 
taken off : the one by God’s hand, for the Jiu'isdiction (Avhich 
Dr. Sheafe long withheld from us) dooe now of its selfe (by 
his decease) return to the wonted Course of Statute: And 
the other querele against mee for advancing the Jurisdiction 
at home His Majesties gracious interposition hath finally 
decided, by a late declaration of his Will,’ .... etc. 

Wren goes on to assure the Archbishop that though he has 
no more cause to trouble his Grace his reasons for complaint 
were neither light nor unjust. Over leaf he gives those 
reasons at length, reciting extracts from the Statutes in 
support of his contentions. 

It is agreeable to recognise the piety with which Dr. "Wren 
acknowledges God’s hand in ‘ sodainly and unexpectedly ’ 
taking off the tiresome Dr. Sheafe. 

(7) A letter dated from Westminster, December 17, 1639, 
which conveys the ‘ late declaration ’ of the King’s will 
referred to in the Dean’s letter to the Archbishop. It is 
signed ‘Your poore friend and Brother to doe you service 
Rich : Steward : ’ and says ‘ I am commanded by His Majesty 
to let you know it is His Royall pleasure that upon any 
occasion whatsoev’er no Prebendary presume to sit in that 
stall of your Quire which is over against the Soveraigne’s and 
now belonging unto the King of Denmarke, except only the 
Lieutenant who is to sit there in absence of the Deane, and 
not otherwise ’ . . . . etc. 

It goes on to define the Lieutenant’s powers. 

(8) Copies (on one sheet) of a petition from Dean Wren to 
the Knights of the Garter and of a letter from him to the 
Deputy Chancellor of the Order. These have been printed by 
Miss Phillimore. 

(9) A sheet of notes endorsed ‘ Edict in Chapter of the 
Garter, No. 20 ’ and headed ‘ That the mantle of every Knight 
of the right honorable order of the garter after his decease 
doth of right belong unto the Deane and Canons of His 
Majesties free chappell of Windsor.’ The document then sets 
out instances where the mantles of various deceased knights, 
such as the Emperor Sigismond and the Emperor Charles the 
First, were sold by the Dean and Canons. 

(10) A petition from the Dean and Canons of Windsor to 
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the Order of the Garter endorsed ‘ concerning the Herald’s 
Pretentions to Hatchments, etc.^’ sets out that the Heralds "who 
are not of the said foundation, striving only for precedency, 
do take upon then every year ’ to alter hours of attendance, 
etc., to take from them coats of honour ‘ having no colour of 
right,’ and to take the King’s offering. All of which distressed 
the Dean and Canons exceedingly. 

(11) A sheet of ‘Notes touching the lands given by K(ing) 
E(dward) 6 to the Dean and Canons of Windsor.’ 

The next items in the interleaved copy are various letters 
to Stephen Wren from the heads of Cambridge colleges, 
acknowledging copies of the Parentalia in complementary 
fashion. 

We now come to the inserted papers relating to Sir 
Christopher. 

(12) A letter in Latin dated ‘ E Musaeo meo, Calendis 
Januarii, IGll, from Sir C. Wren to his father, beautifully 
written and expressing filial gratitude in a higli degree, and 
below a Latin verse with its English translation. At the foot 
the delighted father has written ‘ Scripto hoc. A" aetatis suae, 
Decimo ab octobris 20° elapso.’ 

(13) A versified paraphrase of the 1st to the 14th verses of 
the 1st Chapter of St. John’s gospel. The penmanship of this, 
which possibly was written at Westmins^ under the eye of 
Dr. Busby, is admirable. That Wren retained this merit of 
legibility until the end is evident from later letters. 

(14) A letter in Latin verse to his father dated 13th 
September, 1645, dedicating to him an instrument called 
‘ Suum Panorganum Astronomicum,’ and a tract ‘ De Ortu 
Fluminum.’ This is slightly different from the printed version 
in the Parentalia. 

(15) On the same sheet an ink sketch of a woman holding 
up a dial-shaped object, possibly the Panorganum. 

(16) On the same sheet are pictures of two hands, headed 
XEIPOAOriA, 

(17) On the next page, another hand and various notes 
showing the working of the deaf and dumb language invented 
by Sir Christopher. Though more complicated than the 
system now in use, it is another evidence of the agility of 
Wren’s mind and of his practical interest in varying problems. 

(18) Love letter written by Sir Christopher to Faith 
Coghill who became his first wife (printed by Miss Phillimore). 
Wren married Faith December 7, 1669. 

(19) Letter dated March 7th (and probably of 1698) from 
Sir Christopher to his son Christopher, then travelling in 
France (printed by Miss Phillimore). 
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(20) Letter dated October 12, 1705, from Sir Christopher 
to his son in Holland (see also Miss Phillimore). 

(21) A summons of November 18, 1713, to Sir Christopher 
to attend a meeting with the Duke of Ormonde as Com- 
missioner of Chelsea Hospital ‘to give directions for the 
cloathing of the Invalidc Companys who are in a perishing 
condition for want thereof, they not having been cloathed for 
near three years past.’ 

(22) A drawing in ink of the Weather Clock. In 1647 
Christopher wrote to his father that he was enjoying the 
society of Sir Charles Scarborough, the famous physician, and 
had imparted to him ‘one of these inventions of mine, a 
weather clock namely, with revolving cylinder, by means of 
which a record can be kept through the night.’ 

Of this Scarborough asked to have one in brass, constructed 
at his expense. I find in Birch’s History of the Royal Society, 
vol. 1, under date 9th December, 1663, ‘Dr. Wi’en’s description 
of his weather clock consisting of two wings that may be 
added to a pendulum clock was read.’ The engraving 
published by Birch shows a far simpler arrangement than that 
of the drawing in the heirloom copy. The printed Parentalia 
gives a description of a device more complicated than Birch’s 
description of Wren’s communication of 1663, and refers to a 
circular thermometer designed to correct the error caused by 
the weight of the liquid. This does not appear in the drawing; 
the thermometer is of the ordinary air type. The printed 
Parentalia refers to Robert Hook’s improvements on Wren’s 
design, but they only partly appear in the drawing, 
which would seem to show an intermediate development 
between MAen’s original device and Hook’s latest achieve- 
ments 

(23) MS. of the Latin text, fourteen pages foolscap (in the 
younger Christopher’s writing) of the Inaugural Oration 
delivered at Gre.sliam College in 1657, by Wren, then 25 years 
old, on his being appointed Professor of Astronomy The 
Parentalia prints an Englisli translation of part of this, and 
says : ‘ The oration is extant and may have a place among 
his compleater works.’ 

(24) A large .sheet of elaborate tinted drawings showing the 
anatomy of the river-eel with full explanatory notes in Latin. 
It will be remembered that Sir Christopher was the ‘first 
author of the noble anatomical experiment of injecting liquors 
into the veins of animals.’ He writes: ‘I injected wine and 
ale into the mass of blood in a living dog by a vein, in good 
quantities till I made him extremely drunk.’ After further 
experiments the dog it was that died. He also invented a 
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successful operation to renaove the spleen of a dog. He had 
considerable skill in operating and dissecting and met his 
physiological problems with his usual unhurried thoroughness. 

(25) A large sheet dealing with the rising of the sap in 
trees. It is beautifully written, but not I think by Wren. 
(Printed by Miss Phillimore.) 

(26) MSS. of the problem set by Blaise Pascal for the 
mathematicians of England, and of Wren’s solution. (These 
are reproduced in facsimile by Miss Milman.) 

(27 ) Thirty pages cut out of a publication called ‘ English 
Architecture.’ The descriptions of those cliurches, of which 
Wren was architect, have been neatly cut out and the 
chapters renumbered so as to make it a consecutive story. 

(28) A ‘ Chronological Series Yitm et Actorum Domini 
Christophori Wren ’ in 4 pp. Miss Milman says this was 
prepared by the younger Christopher and collated by Sir 
Christopher, but on what authority does not appear. 

At the end, following the grim note, ‘ Esauctoratus est’ 
(superseded in the 86th year of his age and the 49th of his 
surveyorship) are the texts in Greek of ‘ there arose a King 
who knew not Joseph,’ and ‘Gallio cared for none of those 
things,’ a fair comment on George I., who presumably took as 
little interest in architecture as he did in ‘bainting and 
boetry.’ 

(29) A MS. ‘ Discourse on Architecture’ of 14 pages, in the 
writing of Christopher, son of Sir Christopher. This has been 
printed by Miss Phillimore. The interleaved illustrations 
include engravings of Noah’s Ark, the Tower of Babel, the 
Pyramids (2), the Sepulchre of Absalom, a plan of Solomon’s 
Temple, and a view of the City of Babylon. 

These appear to have been cut out of other publications. 
Miss Phillimore thought that the engravings of the Ark 
and of Babel were engraved by Wren himself, or from his 
drawings, as they tally so exactly with the descriptions in 
the ^ discourse.’ 

As they are engraved Plates 7 and 9 respectively they 
obviously belong to a series, and there is no evidence that 
Wren ever prepared such a series of prints to illustrate any 
projected book. I do not find moreover that they tally so 
closely with the text as Miss Phillimore suggests, and imagine 
them to have been bound in as appropriate illustrations by 
Margaret Wren or whoever grangerised the book. I think 
we may also dismiss the claim ma'le for Wren in the Puirn- 
talia that he was the inventor of mezzotint eim raving. 

(^30) Sketch giving Wrens conjectural restoration of the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus.” 
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Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 24tli June, 1909. 

Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., Vice- 
President and Director, in the Chair. 

The following gifts woi-e announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 

Erom the Author ; — The gatehouse and barbican at Alnwick Castle, with an 
account of the recent discoveries. By W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 4to. New- 
castle-on-Tync, 1909. 

From Robert Iluinard. F.sq . F.S.A. : — The Dartmoor Preservation Association. 
Rejiort of I’l.r-ccdings Ibub-iyo.s. 8vo. Plymouth, 1908. 

From C. 1!. IVcr.s, lisq., Secretary : — English Church Pageant Handbook. 4to. 
London. 191(9. 


The follow ing were admitted Fellow's : 

Robert Stirling Newall, Esq. 

Norman Penney, Esq. 

Lieut. -Colonel Arthur Leetham. 

Henry George Keasbey, Esq. 

George Noble, Count Plunket. 

W. H. St. John Hope, E.sq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
submitted on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Silehostcr Excavation Fund, a report of the excavations 
carried out on the site of the Romano-British town of 
Calleva, at Silchester, Hants., in 1908. 

The work carried out in 1908 extended from the 22nd 
May to 10th Decemher, and was supervized and directed 
throughout by Mr. Mill Stejihenson. 

T1 le tir.st Avoi’k undertaken W'as the filling in of the remains 
of the towards wkich the Duke of Wellington 

generouslj' contributed £50. These remains had been laid 
open to the weather for some thirty years, and had so suffered 
from exposure tliat it was thought best to cover them up to 
preserve the little that was left. 

Search was made in front of the temple uncovered in 1907 
for further fragments of the inscriptions and imagery, but 
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only one piece of carved drapery came to light. Directly 
before the entrance was found the base on which the altar 
probably had stood. 

The next work was the laying bare of the remains of the 
east gate. These had been opened out by the Rev. J. G. 
Joyce in 1872, but no proper plan of them has been published. 
Comparisons with the remains of the west gate, which were 
examined in 1890, show that the east gate was of similar plan 
and arrangement and of the same date, but slightly larger in 
its dimensions. It had, however, been much ruined, and little 
else than the strong concrete foundations were left. The 
middle portion had suffei-ed through a modern drain having 
been driven through it. Original^^ the gatehouse had two 
passages side by side, flanked by guard chamber. s, which were 
probably carried up as towei's to defend the entrance. 

Lastly, the ground to the north-west of the modern farm 
buildings, the only unexplored portion of the site, was 
carefully trenched. It disclosed the interesting fact that the 
original street from the east gate into the town had been 
diverted somew'hat to the north, and its line encroached upon 
by three buildings. Two of these contained hypocausts, and 
were probably connected with some industry which required 
drying-rooms, such as the dye works in the north-west 
quarter of the town. 

On the north side of the street were disclosed the lines of a 
large rectangular enclosure, within which stood a small square 
building, perhaps a temple or shrine. Xorth of this was a 
small house of somewhat unusual plan. Another enclosure, 
which may have been a cattle market, lay to the east of the 
other, and north of it, close up against the town wall, were 
the much ruined remains of another small house. One more 
building was uncovered further to the west. Besides a 
number of smaller rooms, it contained one large apartment 
with hypocaust, and an apsidal chamber (also warmed by a 
hypocaust) opening out of it. Owing to the imperfect state 
of the foundations it is difficult to say whether the building 
formed part of a house, or belonged to some industry (like 
dye works) which needed drying rooms. 

From the pits in and about the buildings described a 
number of interesting objects were recovered. In one, an 
important group of some sixteen pots, mostly whole, was 
found at the bottom. Another yielded a fine piece of basket 
work ; a third, a good group of buff coloured jugs ; and a 
fourth, great part of a large wooden bucket (?). 

From the filling in of the basilica came a number of frag- 
ments of Purbeck marble wall-linings, and pieces of an 
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inscription with large letters ; also a quantity of fragments 
of brown sandstone, deeply scored with grooves for sharpening 
chisels, etc., probably the tools of the carvers who wrought 
the great Corinthian capitals of the colonnades. 

From one of the houses were recovered two perfect bronze 
bowls, and from another a considerable hoard of bronze coins 
of late date. 

The other finds in metal, bone, glass, etc. were not im- 
portant. 

With the excavations of 1908 was completed the systematic 
exploration of the whole of the 100 acres enclosed by the 
town wall, and for the first time the entire plan of a Romano- 
British town has been recovered. 

Before, however, a full account of the site and the dis- 
coveries made upon it can be written, investigations are 
necessary to ascertain the exact nature and dates of the outer 
defences : a series of cuttings must also be made through the 
encircling ditches. 

These works will form the subject of the operations of the 
current year. 

The Chairman congratulated the excavators of Silchester 
on the successful completion of the work they had undertaken 
on behalf of the Society. It was a great satisfaction to see 
the entire plan of the town within the walls, and the Society 
might take credit to itself for the completion of a great and 
valuable work. He hoped that the operations to be carried 
on outside the walls would add much to our knowledge of 
Roman Silchester. 

Professor Gowland .said that this season’s finds contained 
much of metallurgical interest. One insignificant piece of 
.slag was sufficient evidence of copper-refining on this spot. 
This was a new industry for Silchester, and consisted in 
purifying the crude copper obtained by smelting ore in 
primitive furnace.s. There was also a somewhat irregular 
piece of speculum metal as well as fragments of a mirror. 
The composition of this metal was practically the same as 
that of the alloy used two or three centuries ago for specula. 
A piece of mirror had been found on analysis to contain 28 
per cent, of tin, ordinary speculum metal containing 30 per 
cent. xV bronze stud on the table was of unusual composition, 
with 15-20 per cent, of tin, but of greater interest was a 
bangle containing zinc which was added to the ordinary 
bronze alloy to give a rich colour. Specimens of brass were 
very rarely found at Silchester, the chief being some mounts 
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of a wooden casket which were of the same composition as 
the metal used for cheap French jewellery to-day. The 
rarity of brass on the site was curious in view of the number 
of brass coins of Claudius, Hadrian, and Xei’D. The explana- 
tion might be that the Romans did not find calamine in this 
country, zinc being known as a metal only in recent times. 
Silver also was very rare, and attention should be called to an 
iron clamp for mending a mortarium, the only known 
instance from Silehester. 

Professor Haveefield added his congratulations on the 
completion of a monumental task, this being the first entire 
ground plan of a Roman town restored to the modern world. 
The last corner of the area within the walls had yielded a 
good display of relics, and the road system at that angle was 
puzzling. A good deal depended on the direction of the 
London road, which had still to be determined outside the 
east gate. He suggested that further finds might be made in 
the area containing the two temples, which might be com- 
pared to a cathedral close. The roads at the north-west 
corner of the town were also extraordinary, and seemed to 
have been planned to pass under the wall in the neigbourhood 
of Insidce 10, 12, 26. He regretted the action of the excava- 
tors in filling in the /oriun which, with the hasilica, might 
have been cleaned and restored, to remain above ground on 
permanent exhibition for students and visitors. Tlie potteiy 
showed the same features as last year, with a considerable 
preponderance of early wares. The small triangular arrow- 
head of iron was like one described as Assyrian at Cambridge, 
but he preferred to consider it a Roman type. The occurrence 
of iron brooches, of which several were exhibited, was also 
unusual, and attention should be called to a seal with the 
legend vivas. 

Mr. Walters agreed that most of the pottery was of early 
date, but the exhibition still covered a considerable period, 
two small fragments of stamped red ware being among the 
latest found in Britain. The rarity of brass was not peculiar 
to Silehester, but applied to the Roman world generally ; 
and a mirror in the British Museum, with beaten brass border 
dating from the end of the third century, might be mentioned 
in this connexion. The triangular arrowhead he compared 
with specimens in the national collection from Greek sites, 
and preferred that to a Roman or Assyrian origin. 

Mr. Reginald Smith remarked that doubts had recently 
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been cast on the late date of the stamped red ware, much of 
which had been found also at Caerwent ; but the ordinary 
chronology was not yet proved erroneous. The largest group 
of urns on exhibition contained several with high shoulders 
and one of rough hand-made ware, both types also occurring 
in pits recently excavated at Cobham, Surrey, and apparently 
of the first century. The brooches appeared to belong 
exclusively to the first half of the Roman period, and the 
hoard of Constantinian coins contained practically the only 
late specimens in the exhibition. 

Mr. Carlyon-Brittox revived the question of the identity 
of Silchester and Calient, and inquired if any connexion 
existed between the first syllable of these names. The 
abbreviation call on coins of Verica, Eppillus, and Tincom- 
mius, no doubt signified Calleva, but the coins were apparently 
confined to Sussex, and were particularly plentiful on Selsey 
Bill. One coin bore the names of all three kings, and the 
people who struck and used these coins were British and not 
Roman. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson could not agree that it was desirable 
to leave the/o)'«?n and basilica uncovered. Exposure to the 
weather had damaged the walls, and burial was the only way 
to preserve what was left till the nation recognized the value 
of the site as an liistorical monument, and consented to 
preserve it as such. The question of expense was a serious 
one, and provision would have to be made not only for the 
opening up of the site, but also for its upkeep. The forum 
and hasiUea had been exposed for 30 or 40 years, and though 
at first kept clean and otherwise attended to, had of late years 
been altogether neglected. In the principal group of urns 
exhibited was one that had been repaired with pitch. 


Mr. Baynes had found several iron clamps in pottery 
during excavations in Anglesey, nearly all in black ware, and 
referred to similar finds elsewhere in England. In Farnham 
museum was a vessel with a row of iron clamps used solely as 
ornament. 

Mr. Hope held that Silchester had been proved to be 
Calleva by the inscribed .slab bearing the word CALLEVAE 
that was found and published last year. Sir John Evans 
was the first to point out that the coins bearinn- the 
letters CALL must have been struck at Silchester. He tlmuo-ht 
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that further confirmation could, if necessary, he obtained 
from a study of the Antonine Itinerarie.s. 

Mr. Hope’s paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 

William Martin, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., read the following 
note on Vertue’s edition of Agas’s map of London: 

“ Of the early map views of London, the pictorial plan or 
bird’s-eye view customarily styled ‘ Agas ’ map has been the 
subject of the greatest amount of discu-ssion in respect of 
authorship and, to a less extent, of trustworthiness. Agas’ 
map delineates the City of London and its surroundings at 
some period during the reign of Elizabeth. The two earliest 
known impressions are in the Guildhall, London, and in the 
Pepysian Library, Cambridge. 

In a paper read before the Society in 1874 by the late 
Mr. Overall,* and in the accompanying commentary upon 
Francis’ facsimile of the Guildhall example, the relevant 
extant information concerning the origin of the map was set 
out. Owing to the presence of two copies only of an early 
date and to the doubts which have been expressed concerning 
the attribution and authenticity of the map, any additional 
impressions that are to be found may assist in the clearing up 
of debateable points and in increasing the amount of available 
knoAvledge to be derived from this interesting panorama of 
Tudor London. A portion of an additional impression is sub- 
mitted for inspection this evening. 

In the paper of 1874, Overall referred to the production of 
the edition by Vertue, the engraver, in 1737. Yertue 
attributing, as would seem to be the case, the original to 
Ralph Agas, the name ‘ Agas ’ has since become attached to 
the map in question, and is here referred to by its customary 
name. The chief reason for the attribution appears to have 
been due to the presence of the following lines upon a map of 
Oxford by Agas : — 

‘ Neare tenn rears paste, the Author ma<le a doubt, 
whether to printe or laie this worke aside, 
uiitill he firste had London plotted out 
which fate he craves, although he be denied, 
he thinkes the Citie now, in hiest pride, 
and would make ^heow, how it was beste beseene 
the thirtieth yeare, of our moste noble queen.’t 

Presumably also the character of the drawing led Vertue to 


* PfOceedln(j.Sy 2nd S. vi. 81. 

■f Facdmile. Oxford Historical Society. ISyj. 
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consider the possibily of the authorship being in Agas. An 
impression from the plates is suspended on the walls of the 
chamber in which we are sitting. One of the eight plates 
from which tlie map was struck is signed ‘ V ertue Soc. Antiq. 
Lond. excudit 1737.’ 

In the minutes of the Society, dated 2nd February, 1737-8, 
it appears that Yertue alleged his engraving to have been a 
copy of ‘ the ancient print in the possession o-f Sir Hans 
Sloane.’ Overall came to the conclusion ‘ that Yertue know- 
ingly committed a literary fraud,’ and that ‘ he had doubtless 
became possessed, by purchase or otherwise, of the pewter 
plates prepared by some Dutch engraver (name unknown) in 

the reign of Ydlliam III and then set about altering 

the plates where they were glaringly wrong, and would Other- 
wise have been at once detected.’ I think that Yertue did, in 
fact, work upon pre-existing plates, but it may be equally 
true there was in exi.stence a Sloane map, and that Yertue had 
had that also before him. In Maitland’s History of London 
(1756),* a view is given with the legend ‘ Reduced to this size 
from a large print in the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., 
anno 1738.’ This view in Maitland shows divergencies from 
the Guildhall print, divergencies characteristic of indifferent 
copying. In many respects it is identical with Yertue’s 
engraving of 1737 ; but it may well have been prepared from 
a map in the Sloane Collection, as stated, and not copied from 
Yertiie. To some extent, therefore, it corroborates the allega- 
tion as to the origin of the Yertue engraving in an existing 
and not in an imaginary Sloane print. It may be observed, 
however, that the keeper of maps and charts of the British 
iMuseum stated, in 1868, that the Sloane Collection in the 
Museum did not contain the Sloane print in question.! 

The engraved plates, one of w^hich bears Yertue’s signature, 
have been preserved by the Society, ‘ purchased,’ Gough .says, 
and are on exhibition this evening. The eight plates which 
make up the whole view are of some soft white metal, and 
may be seen to have spread and split during use. Splitting 
may be traced in the impression which hangs on the wall. 
In the event of copies being required, it is a question whether 
some special method shall be adopted in future to prevent 
the destruction of the plates during the taking of impres- 
sions. 

Upon the back of one of the eight jdates is an etching 
which, depicting a part of London, corresponds with one of 

* Vo), i. 2.52-:). 

I a'lU 4:tb S. i. Go. 
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the engraved plates. At my request, the Executive Com- 
mittee has been good enough to permit prints to be taken 
from the etching and for comparison therewith, some 
impressions of the corresponding Vertue engraving from 
another plate of the set. If Overall’s opinion is correct that 
Vertue did not copy the print in the possession of Sir Hans 
Sloane, it is reasonable to suppose tliat the etching exhibited 
was one of the plates obtained from abroad and copied by 
Vertue. When we compare the etching, building by build- 
ing, feature by feature, with the corresponding engraving 
it seems quite possible for the engraving to have been 
copied from the etching, or possibly both from a common 
original. Fidelity to the etching (if the original, as I am 
inclined to think it is) is seen to be wanting. In general, a 
poverty in execution and slovenly variation in parts is apparent. 
In fact, the comparison tells heavily against the engraver who 
must have performed his task in a perfunctory manner. It 
may also be noticed that at the right-hand bottom of the im- 
pression of the etching a vacant space occurs as though the 
etcher had there discontinued his work. This is perhaps hardly 
likely since the corresponding place on the plate is at the left- 
hand corner, and this would probably not be the last part to 
be finished by the etcher. The vacancy may be due in some 
way to a cleaning of the plate for the reception of an engraving, 
a cleaning which was interrupted. Vertue, being without his 
copy at tfis corner of the etched plate, ingeniously insinuated 
in that position a key to the buildings. The key supple- 
mented the naming on the face of the map, a naming and key 
not to be seen on the etching. Both may have been Wrtue’s. 
In any case, however, their appearance serves as a reminder 
not to be too ready to arrive at conclusions based merely upon 
the wording present on the face of maps. 

There is, of course, the possibility of the etching being 
Vertue’s attempt at new plates, and that Vertue substituted 
engraving for etching. From a comparison of the style of 
the etching with the style exhibited by the engraving this 
substitution does not appear probable. It is obvious that the 
etcher and the engraver were not identical, the work of the 
etcher being markedly the superior. 

As regards the date of the etching, since Vortue’s produc- 
tion of 1737 bears the royal arms from which the Scottish 
lion is absent, we may consider Vertue’s original, whether it 
was that in the possession of Sloane or that prepared by some 
‘ Dutch engraver,’ to have been Elizabethan, or, at any rate, 
a copy of an original of that date. If Vertue’s original was a 
set of etchings, of which the one under discussion is the 

2o 2 
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representative, the present etching would antedate the Guild- 
hall and the Pepysian impressions which were struck off not 
earlier than the reign of James I. 

On comparing the etching with Francis’ facsimile of the 
Guildhall print which is on the table, or with the copy by the 
London Topographical Society, the greater richness in detail 
and the more careful, vigorous, and artistic style exhibited 
strengthens the attribution of a date earlier than the known 
impression. 

The question arises as to the reason for the presence of the 
etching on the back of one plate only. For the purpose of 
engraving, if we assume that the surfaces upon which the 
original etchings occurred were to be preferred to the backs 
of the plates, then evidently the exigencies of the case demanded 
the engraving of the backs of one of the plates before the 
removal of the etching which, situated on another plate, was 
being copied. So soon as an etching had been copied, it could 
then be erased and the cleaned surface prepared for the trans- 
ference to it of the view presented by an etching on another 
plate. The etching on the first plate would remain, since there 
was no occasion for its removal, its back having been already 
engraved. Even though there was labour involved in the 
process of erasing etched surfaces, it may be that the surfaces 
being truer than the backs of the plates led to the erasure of 
the etchings and the employment of the cleaned faces. 

There may be, in this country or abroad, impressions of the 
etched plates, a set of which I am assuming came into the 
possession of Yertue, and was the original in part or wholly 
of Yertue’s edition. If so, it is strange that no attention has 
yet been draAvn to them. If, however, Overall’s opinion is 
correct that the plate had been allowed to lie too long in the 
acid so as to render it useless, the absence of impressions is 
readily accounted for. An examination of the plate would no 
doubt settle whether copies had been struck from it or 
whether, allowing for corrosion and pitting by age, the 
etching is as sharp as when prepared, and shows no signs of 
deterioration by use. Corrosion and pitting is plainly visible 
upon the engraved faces of the plates. 

As is usual, when the Agas map comes up for discussion, a 
reference is made to its debateable origin. I incline to the 
opinion that the map is not independent of that in Braun’s 
Atlas of 1572. I do not, however, consider it necessarily an 
offspring of the Atlas map, since the editions of the Braun, 
which are easily identified, are without the characteristic style 
of the Agas map. I prefer to allot both to a common origin. 
The Braun, judging from the conventionally expressed 
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houses, and other features, was probably executed from an 
original by one or more of the artists who were engaged upon 
the other maps of the Atlas, where substantially the same 
conventions are employed, for instance, as regards the shape 
of ordinary houses and people who adorn the margins. The 
original of the Agas may have been prepared by an artist who 
was a stranger to the Atlas map. The individual style of 
each of the artists would be sufficient to account for the 
variations between the maps. As Professor Lethaby has 
pointed out,* it is improbable that an artist of the rank of 
Ralph Agas would devize a map of London slavishly similar 
to the Atlas map and after so short a period had elapsed from 
the publication of the latter. 

Whether the etched plate has, or has not, been employed 
in the publication of views, the absence of impressions 
at the present day considerably increases the value of the 
‘ pulls ’ which we now possess, even although it is the case 
that they give one-eighth only of the whole map. Owing to 
the pulls we have a portion of a third example, akin to the 
two maps which are customarily called after Agas. From the 
general appearance of the present impression, the carefulness 
of its execution, the knowledge of detail which is .shown in 
many places by the etcher or surveyor, and the individuality 
which seems to show itself in the example, I think it an 
impression not only earlier as regards representation of its 
contents but superior in style and more faithful to an original 
than either of the Guildhall or Pepysian prints. For this 
reason and others, I thought it worth while to bring to the 
notice of the Fellows the impressions which the Executive 
Committee, to whom I tender my thanks, has kindly allowed 
to be taken from the Vertue plates.” 

Mr. Emery Walker held that Yertue worked from an 
earlier copy and began by etching his plan of London, but 
finding that the pewter did not etch easily, abandoned that 
method in favour of the graving tool. 

The Treasurer thought that a practised craftsman like 
Vertue might be expected to exhibit certain variations, instead 
of slavishly following his original. Braun’s map was probably 
by Hoefnagelt the artist who painted the Marriage Ceremany 
in Bermondsey. This was published in 1572, and was there- 
fore much earlier than any of the Agas maps. 


* London before the Conqiiest^ 215. 
t Archaeologia^ Ivii. 328, 
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Lieiit.-Colonel Lyons exhibited the following objects, the 
property of Mr. W. Wil.son : 

1. A fifteenth century latten brazier (-5^ inches high) ac- 
quired by Mr. Wilson at Linton, Dev^onshire. On the rim are 
three pointed supports, and there were originally two handles 
now missing, the staple for one being still in place. (See 
illustration.) Three .similar braziers are preserved in the 
British Museum, one of almost identical form to the one 
here shown, having been pierced seemingly at a later date 
with holes to allow a current of air. The two others in the 
Museum vary slightly in design and appear to be somewhat 
earlier in date. 



i.ATTKx nit.vziiat i)F Tilt: rn-iT;i;xTii (t:ntui:y. 


2. A pair of fVomwellian brasscandle.sticks (Tj; inches high) 
having ribbed stems and large grease-pans above the conical 
bases. There are other examples at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, 
and a jiair with .straight stems at Dinton Hall, Bucks. 
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3. A late fourteenth or early fifteenth- 
century latten-spoon (6| inches long) 
with fig-shaped bowl and slender stem 
terminating in a finial in form of a 
flower-bud (see illustration). The 
spoon was acquired in North Wales. 
No mark is visible but one may have 
existed and been obliterated by corro- 
sion. Spoons of this form are rarely 
met with, though Mr. Hilton Price in 
his book on Old Base Meted Spomis 
mentions three spoons and a fork with 
similar knops as being in the collection 
of Mr. George Dunn. 

Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D., 
Treasurer, exhibited a single candle- 
stick of the same type as that shown 
by Lt.-Col. Lyons. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned 
for these communications and exhibi- 
tions. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society 
were then adjourned to Thursday, 26th 
November. 
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Batter-ea (Surrey), bronze spearhead 
found in river Thames at. 8S 
Bavon, Saint, figure of, on a bronze 
badge. lOS 

Baynes. Eihvard Neil, elected Fellow, 
loU : admitted. 151; on some Saxon 
remains found at Kastry (Kent). 3t;3 ; 
on tlie exc.nation of two barrows at 
Llucdihfnaii (Anglesey), 368 : re- 
marks hy. 534 

I Beacliamweli (Norf.). Roman remains 
! found at. 412 

I Bead-, amber, found at Market Overton 
(Rntland). 51 : bronze, from Lake 
Tra-imene (Italy), 45**; glass, 
Market Overtoil, 51 : Kimmeridge 
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shilie. ^larket 0\ertt‘ii. ~>\ \ pa^te. j 
Crere. 12i>. Dnffielil (Vork'.) Ti.'k | 
Kgypt. 125. 12tj. Ij_*.ke ). 124. 

Marker Overtiai. ol. St. (('orn- 
wain. 12t. I2tk S;iene»T (Wilt".'). 
124, 111 harrows in laiglanil aiul 
Scotland. 12d 

Beaker. iilaNS. Saxon, fountl at Eastry 
(Kent'), 5(i4 

Beazeley, Drank Churle?, elected 
Bellow, 

Beazeley, .M., on certain human re- 1 
uiain^ fniiud in the crypt ot' ('antei- | 
bury (Cathedral Church, and sup]>o<ed 
bv some to be those of Archbishop 
Becket, 1.5 

Becket. Thomas. ArohbKhop of Can^ 
terbury. aee Thomas of Canterbury. 
Saint 

Bedfordshire. .sV'c Leagrave 
Boelsbv (Line.'), communion cup of. 
848 ' ' 

Belbury Camp (Dorset), iron object'^ , 

found in. 8K" I 

Bedgium. bvoii/.e enamelled broocli i 
found in, 82 ; bronze enamelled bow] j 

found in. 82 ' 

Bell. Charles BraneW, admitted | 
Fellow. 257 

Bell. Sir Hugh, admitted Bellow. 888 i 
Beloe. Edward Milligen. elected i 
Bellow. 820 : exhil ir< Sax<in In-ooch i 
found at Ckistleacrc (Norf.), 88 
Bemrose, M'iiliam, report a< local 
secretary for Derbyshire. : exhibits 
ivory horn-book. 18 . death of. 48.7 : 
obituary notice of, 472 
Benty Crange (Devi)}*), bronze en- 
amelled bowl found at, 88 
Beonna. King of East Anglia, coins of, 
484 

Berkeley. Robert Valentine, elected 
and admitted Bellow. 820 
Berk ''hire, sc/' ('ookham ; Hag]>oiiriie 
Uiii : M'allingfonl ; Wind'^or 
Berlin, ivory talilet at. 282 
Bernard (France), Roman pottery 
found at, 404 

Bernward, bishop of Ilildc-hcim. 8*)o 
Bevun. Baul. death of. 487 
Bewley, Sir Edmund Thomas, elected 
Bellow. 88 ; admitted. 28s ; death 
of, 4ti7 

Bidder. ILirohl Bianci^, elected Fellow. 
88 ; admitted, 30 

Bigiior (Sns''ex). repair of Roman 
pavements at. 27.5 

Bill-head, iron, found in Thames 
river. 858 

Bindon Abbey (Dor^eO, casement of 
l)rass ('f an abbot ot. 801 


Birdlip (Crltuic.). lafe-Celtic bronze 
minor found at. 888 
Bi-'-hop-j. alabaster tigures of. from 
Bornhain All Sainrs tSuff.). .5ii8 
Bi''ht)i»'«roke (llant'^.'). bronze sjaar- 
he.id found at. 2 I'J 

Bit. cbeek']jieee< of, l.ronze. found in 
Switzerkind. 188. : goat’s born. Hun- 
gary, 18»j : iron, Maiket Oierton 
(Uiiilaiid). .51 

Biiterne (irantsD. Homan remains 
found at. .87.5 : Saxmi coin found at, 
878. 481 

Blathwayt. Rev. W. T., 85 
Bloora'jhilry. conduit-heml in Chajtel 
Street in. 88.2 
Bliiniie. Tlioma-', 8 

Boa ley. George Frederick, death of 
2^4 : obituary notice of. 2^8 
1 Bodvel-lb»bcrt<. Han.'d ( )wen. elected 
Fellow. 1.50 : admitted. 418. 

B«.hun, ariiK of. 48.8 
Bone ol)jeci< : casket, found at York. 
It : Combs, fouml at Broadstairs 
(Iv.nt). .5op. Caitlnie'" ’oroclw. 188>. 
Glastonl.iny (Scmier-'et). 1 88. liar- 
boi oimh cave ( 1 )erb\ ). 1 88. . di aught>- 
nieii found at BuMug'Jtoke (Hants.). 
NO : nccdlc'. found in Harborough 
c.ne. 135 ; piii', found at Chester. 
464. Lau'down. near Bath. 8.5 ; 
j.rickeis. found in Harborough cave, 
188. : ^aMous, found in Harborough 
eave. 185 : Hod Hiii (Dorset). J87. 
Hunsburv ( Nort bants. ),18t). Leicester, 
187 

BousaU (Derby'), bronze enamelled 
brooch tonnd at. 12 
Book-covers, ivory. 287 
Boultham (Lmc.). communion cup of. 
8 IS 

Boiuerie. Edward Oliver Plevdell, 
elected Bcdlow. 858 : aihuittod, 888 
Bowen, Rev. David, elected Follow', 
520 ; admitted, 521 
Bowes. Sir Martin. 881 
Bowles. C, E. C.. exhibits stone matrix 
foi lead horu-bot.k. 12 
Bowls and bowl mounts: bronze and 
bronze enamelled, loiind at Barlas- 
ton{Staffs,), 8.7. Bairhigton (Canibs.), 
70, Barton (Caiubs ), S2, Basing^toke 
(llant'.). 70. Belgium, S2. Benty 
(I range (Derby), 88. CaiHor (Line.). 
7o. Cambridge. 71. Capheaton 
I (Noi thumb.), 74. Chesterton f 5Varw ), 
(IS, C<dclic''tei' (E.ssex), 141. Cook- 
1 ham (Berk".), 82, I )ovor (Kent), 77 
1 Eweline (OxoiO. 88. 71, BaYer''ham 
j (Kent). 80, 7S. Greenwich (Kent), 
I 70 ll.iddon. Over (l).'Vby'). 88, 
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Plawiiliy (York^.X Kingston i 

Down (Kent). «k'<. Jiamberton ]\Ioor 
(Seotlaiidy nr. 5S. Liillingsrone 
(Kent), d7. Middleton iSFwr (Derby}, 

<;7. Mildenhall (Sutf.). 75, Mor- 
den (suno}), 71, Needham Market 
(Suff.), GD, Northumbeilaiid, 73, 
Oving (Bucks.). 71, Oxford (18, 
Sarre (Kent), 82. Silchester (Hant^.). 

582. Silesia, 85, Sleaford (Line.) 80. 
Tugby (Leic.). 71. Twvford (Leh-.). 

82. Westmorland. G8. Wilton (Wilts.). 

G7, Y(jik. 7<J : glass, found at Kiistry 
(Kent). 8G1: : iron, fouinl at Baling- \ 
stoke (Hant<.), 80 : silver, of the | 
ninth or tenth century, 81»f : wooden, | 
found at Bevensey (Sus>ex). 152. 1 

Boxes and caskets : bone, found at 
York, 9 : ivory, of St. Menas, 285. 
with figures ot SS, Tetei and I’uul. 
288. with scenes from the lite ot 
Chiist, 284 . metal. Saracenic, 210,217 
Boys, Sir John le. inventory of, IG*2. 
Brabrook. Sir Kdward William, 
ajipointed Vice-Fresident. 298 : 
elected on Council. 292 : elected 
Diiector, 49U : nominated scrutator, 

388 : remark' by. 45i) 

Bracelets, bronze, foinid at J^ansdown, 
near Bath, 85: gold. Koinan. found 
at Backworth (Ncn thumb.), 59, Go ; 
Kimiiieridge shale, found at Broad- 
^tai^s (Kent.). 5oti. Harborough cave 
(l)eih\). 188. Settle ca\es (Yorks.). 
188 

Biadfoid, C. A., reniaik' by. 448, 497, 
Bramble. James Koger. death of. 284 : 

obituary notice of. 28G 
Bra^e^, monumental : at Bimbui 
AbU'y (Dorset), eu'einent. 894, 
Buxted (Su'^ex). 442, I^ee/ Priory 
(K'>ex), 1 17. 81 7. Lindsell (Ks>ex). 
8S2, Litton Cheney (Dorset). 898; 
in j)ii\ate |) 0 "e"ion. 8Go. 442; 
l.ornhardic letter^ found in Lomlon, 
8G(i : i)j.Iinii)M'''ts. 898 
Bill" or latten objeet' : brazier, 
titteeiuh (entury, 5B); eamlle'tiek'. 
54 o, 541 : ero^s. |•ro(•es'•ional. from 
J.ainport (\<u-tl)ants.), 41 ; cup. 
drinking. 50G : hook with 'hield ot 
arm-. 82 ; knocker-*, door, from A<lel 
(York-*.). 887, Durham cathedral 
chinch, 884. ( 1 lonce-'ter. St. Nicludas. 
8>'8. Ilji'tings Mummiiu. 8s4, LimKcdl | 
(lA'cx). 8>'t> ; (),\t(»rd, Bra>enose 
College. 880. York. All Saints J*ave- 
inenf, 8.^7. foreign exainides, 888. 
889 ; jiendaiit*-. aimorial, 4G5, 4GG ; 
pipe-'toj)]tcr and ^eals. 55 ; "hield. , 
jiimoiial. 40G : spoon, 541 ' 


Brazier, latten. 54u 
Brecknockshire, .stone mould for ca>t- 
ing buttons found in, 4GG 
Brentford (Middsx), iron objects 
found in river Thames at, 85G 
Biewi.s. William I’atker. and Hev. W. 
Greeiiwell. on the development of 
the bronze spearhead in the L nited 
Kingdom. 492 

Britiekmann. Dr., remarks bv, 50G 
Bj inkhill (Ijine.). communion cup of, 
848 

Briqiietage. definition of. 166 
Briti'h ^luseum, acquisition of the 
Grecnwell collection of bronze imple- 
ments by. 478 : early Christian and 
Byzantine ivories in, 281 : gilt 
metal panels of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in, 2I!> : potters' names on 
Gallo-Uoman ware in. 407-409 
Brittany, late-Celtic remains in, com- 
}»arable with the Essex Red Hills. 
20 7 

Broadstairs (Kent). late-Celtic settle- 
ments found at, 508, 510 ; Roman 
remains found at. 509 
Bronze Age. the chronology of. in 
(.Treat Britain ami Ireland, 120. 121 
Bronze implements and objects : 
badge> witli images of saints, 102 : 
liead, from Lake Trasimene (Italy). 
450 : bit. cheek-pieces of, from 
Switzeiland. 18G ; ])racelet, from 
Lans<lown. near Bath, 85; howls 
and lx‘wl mounts, bronze and 
enamelled, fiom Barlaston (Staffs.), 
♦>r, Barrington (Cambs.). 70, Barton 
(Cambs). 82. BaJogstoke (Hants ). 

79. Belgium. 82, Benty Grange 

( Dei by). GS. Caistor (Line,), 70, 
Cambridge. 71, Capheiiton (Noi- 
thiimh.). 74, Chesterton (Warw.). 
G8. Colehester (E'Sex). 141, Ccitk- 
liain (Berks). 82. Lover (Kent), 77. 
Kwelme (Oxoii.), 68, 71. Favei>ham 
(Kent), G9, 78. Greenwich (Kent). 
7o. Jiaddon. Over (Derby), Gs, 
Iluwuby (Yoiks.). 81. Kingston 
Down (Kent). Gs, Laniberton M<)or 
(Scotland). .<T. 5s. Lulling'tone 

(Kent). G7. Middleton Atoor (Derb} ). 
G7. Alildonhall (Sutf ). G8. 75, Mordeu 
(Sinrey). 71. Xeedham Market 
(SiilL). G9. Northumberland, 78. 
<)\iiio (^Biicks.), 7J. Oxford, GS. 
Saire (Kent), S2. Sik-hester (Hants,). 
•)82. Silc'ia. 8.3, Sleaford (Line.). 

80. Tngby (Leic), 71. Twyford 
(Leic.), s2. Westmorland, G8. Wilton 
(Wilt'.). G7. York, 70; hrooebes^ 
from A rras (Yorks,). 141, Belgium 
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i'>1. ISimsall (Derby), 12, I'rougli i 
(Westmorl'ind'), 61, Chai terhuii^e-on- 
.Memlip (Somerset). 61. Cirencester 
((llouc.'i, 61. Corbridge (Northumb ), 
.■|22. .I28, De'borougii (Nortliants.), 
68.’), Etna. Mount. 66. O.-), Faversliam 
(Iveiit). 62, France, 62. 61. 143, j 
Germany, 62. 61, Harborough cave i 
(Derby), 11, 13S, Italy. 61, Kerteh 
(Crimea), 63, 71. Kilnsea (Yorks.). 
()1, Ivirby Thore ( IVestmorlaiid), 61, 
Cakenbeath (Suff.), 61. Lamberton 
iluor (Scotland). .17. 5'.1, 61, L.ins- 
down, near Bath, 31, London. 61, 
l.uft’enhani. North (llntlaud), 11, 
Malton (Yorks.). 61. Market Over' 
ton (liutland), 19, 51, Newstead 
(Scotland), 61. Norton. (Yorks.). 61, 
Norway, 8, Santon (Norf.), S. Settle 
cates (York'.), 61, 138, Shields, 
South (Durham), 62, Smyrna, 61, 
Thirst House cave (Derby). 61. 
Trasiniene, Lake (Italy), 1.50. Water- 
brook (Westmorland). 61. coral- 
mounted. 138, 111. 113, enamelled. 
12. 57, 59, 61. 62, 63. 71, horse- 
shaped, 63, 61. 65. 71. Roman. 12. 
35. 19, 57, 59. 61. 62. 138, 522, 
Saxon. 51, 522. 523, S-.sbaped. 61, 
tortoise. 8 ; bucket mountings, from 
Market Overton (Rutland), ol : 
buckle, from Lake Trasimene (Italy). 
1.50 ; bust, Roman, from Woodbiidge 
(Suff.), 313 ; celts or pal-taves. from 
(’ottcMuore (Rutland). 17, Haxey 
(Line.). 3, Houn-low (Middsx.). 122. 
Lincolnshire. 3, London, Fimlico, . 
299. Sholiiig (ilant-.), 219, Southall j 
(.Middsx ),29'.i. Sweden. 121, Thames ' 
river. 5. Wallingford (Berks.), 1, j 
IVinchester (Hants.), 219 : chisel, I 
from Cottesmore (Rutland), 17 ; 
eollait air tore ; dagger-blade, from j 
Spronghton (Sutf.). 86 ; di-h. Homan, j 
from London, 111. Thames river. Ill: I 
hoards, from Cottesmore (Rutland). 
17, Lamberton Jloor (Scotl.ind). 56 | 
Lincolnshire, 3; hoise-eollar of the i 
Viking period, in Copenh.agen ; 
inu-eum, 7 : horse-traj)ping. from ! 
Leez Rriory (Essex), 119; girdle- ' 
hanger, from Market Overton (Rut- 
land). 51 : gouges, from CottesnuTe 
(UuthiiKn, 47 : iinjikMiu-nt", from 
Ihigbouine irlill (^Herk'i,). 12S. 

Lliuidclyfnun (Angk^ey), 371 : kiiite, j 
from HarborougU cave (Derby), 138 ; | 
knife-ibigger, from Lkimlilyfnan | 
(Anglesey), 371 ; l.itcbet, from [ 
Ireland. 78 ; mirrors, from llirdlip [ 
(Gionc.). 333, Desborougli (Nor- \ 


thant''.), 333, 337 : [miw. jiatera*, or 
patelbe, from Abergele (Wales). 
57, Castle Hov\'ard (Yorks,), 57, 
Crail ng (Scotland). 57. Helmsdale 
(Seoilaud), 57. Hernngtieet (Suff), 

57. Irehe>ter (Xortbants.). 57, 
Lamberton ^loor {Scotland). 57 ; 
|iendant. from St. -ilban’s (Herts.). 
455 : plaque with bii^^ts, 101 : pieces 
of. from barrow at Lbinddyfnan 
(Anglesey). 309, 370. 371 : pins, 
eoial mounted, fiom Hammersmith 
(MubUx.). 143. Kilham (York^.). 
143 : ring, finger, from Laiwlowii, 
near Hath. 35 : riiig^. spiral, from 
Lamberton Moui (Scotland). 57. 58 ; 
speaihea<ls, from lli-hoi)Stoke 
(Hanr<.). !?f9. C'otte-more (Rutland), 
47. Kgypt, 493, Italy, 493. Th.vmes 
river, 8b. ss : ■vihkui. from Lansdown. 
near Rath. 35: '•tatuette. Roman, 
from Piillioruiigh (Susse.x). 301 : 
vtirrup^. from Fianishall Park 
(Cllouc). 3.55. London, 350 : sword 
or daggei -blade, from Cotte>5more 
(Rutbmd), 47 : sword -chapes of the 
Viking period, from Norway. 7, 
York. 5 : tab, from Market Overton 
(Rutland). 49 : tores, from Buck- 
lamb Wc'-t (Soniei>et). 88, Emb-iay 
(Yi>rk'.), .58, Hyndford (Scotland), 

58, Lamberton Moor (Scotland). 57. 
58, Rochdale (Lane.), 58, Thames 
river. 8»>. 87 : tneezeis. fiom Luffen- 
ham. Noith (Rutland), 53. Lans- 
dowu, near Bath. 35 : water-clock, 
from Market Overton (Rutland), 53 

Brooches : bronze, fiom Arras (Yorks.). 
141. Belgium. <72. Boinall (Derby). 
12. Brough (We-'linoilaud), bl, 
Charterhouse-oii-Mendip (Somerset), 
<■)]. Cirenee>ter (Gloue.), bl, Coi- 
biidge (Noithunib. ), 522, 523. Des- 
borouiiU (Xiirtliants,). 335. Etna 
Mount, b3. b5, Ea\er.-hatn (Kent), 
b.2. Fruu< e, b2. b.4. 143, Germany. <>2. 
b»4, Harliorongh cave (Derby) 11, 
138. Italy, b4. Kerteh (Crimea), 63. 
71, Kilii-ea (Yorks.). i;i. Kirby 
Thore (Westmorland). lU, Laken- 
heath (Suff.), bl, Lamberton Moor 
(Scotland), 57, .59. ♦)!, Laii-down, 
near Rath, 35. I.<uiilon, bl, Luffeii- 
ham. North (Rutland). 51. yialton 
(York",), bl, .Market Overton (Kut- 
lainl) . 49, 51. Newstead (Scotland), 
bl. Norton (York".). IH Norway 8. 
^antoll (Norf.) 8. Settle cavc" 
(Yorks.), bl. 138. Shield". South 
(Durham), 62. Siinrna, <>4. Thirst 
House cave, (llei'by). 61, Tra"iniene 
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L ike* (Itiilv). ITiO. aterbrook 
( Wo^rniorland ), til. 

Ul, 11 : 1 . 12. .'>7, :>\K 

til. tI2, !>,). 74. li ■I'-e '•li ijie«l, tlo. bi. 
ti.'i, 74 , li'iinan. 12. i»”>. 1'.*. .“m, .‘j'.i. <11. 
<32. loS, 7)22. SdXDU. 51. 522. 528. 
S-^liapeil. <il. tort S : iron, t'ouml 
at Lansilown. near Hath. 85 Silehc'*- 
tcr (Ilaiit'-.'). 5.)8 : pewter, Saxmi. 
tound at (kistleacje (Xtjrf.'), <)•), 
York. 6<i . siKer. Koinan. found at 
Iku kworth ( XortliUmb.) 5*J 
Biooke, Sir Thonui''. death ot. 467 ; 

licinie'r by. i)82, t7S 
I>n>nj;h ( We'-tnioi land), Uumaii broii/e 
enauKdled brooch found at. <51 
Blown, CoriKdiu-'. death of. 2-''l ; 

obituary notav of. 2''7 
Brouiiiny. Aithiir (jiraud, death of. 
2<t ■ 

Bucket mounting'' bronze, found at ! 

Market ( )\ ci ton (^Kutl.infl ), 51 
Bucket'', Woollen, toinul at Kweliiie j 
(Oxon.). 71: Lntlenh.mi. Yoith 
(^Kuiiaiid). 5:) : M.iiket ()\trtou 
(Uiuland). 51 : Beven-sey (Su'-t'X). 
152 : ^ilcln■•'ter tilant" ), 581 
Bnckinj.thani''liire, I)inton Hall : 
Uviiijj 

Buck land, We-t ('^oniei''el), bioii/e 
toie lonnd at, Sn 

Biiekle, bron/e, tioin Lake Tni'inieiie 
(lral\ ), 15(1 

Bu'^thorpe ( York^.'). <-or.il onianients 
toiiiid at. 111, III 

Bull. r'l edei ick William. ele<-ted 
f'ellow. ;{5ti , .tilmittcd. 8 >8 
BulIet^J. loiinil in 'riiames ii\er, 8')<i 
Biirder. Aitied William Newsom, a<l- 
initted bellow. 151 
Burifred. coiU'. of, 4.! I 
Biiinliam Wc'-ti^.ite (.Noi I ). veul[)lured 
jiaiMpet-' of chnieh of. IP": 

Bu-'b, T. S., on exploiatioU'' on Lan"- 
di 'W n. near Bath. 8 1 
Bn''bell. lo‘v. William Hone, cdtated 
Bellow, :>;{ ; .(dmitted. 15 
Bn-r, iuoii/»>. Koman, lound at Wt>oil- 
I'l idL:e (.Suit ). -1 18 

Burton-, -roiic mould p 1 la^tiup, 
toiuid in 1 5 1 eekno, k-hii e, l'i‘l 
Bn \te(J ( Sii>-e\ 1 bi .i--- t T oui. 112 
B\ /.inline Ke-eatch riind l''l> 


('al>\nn. Mount i >*U''''e\ 1 p.i-te pen- 
dant found at. 124 

I’aerweiit (.Moh.i. t\ea\alion>. on the 
-ite ot the Uom.ati town at, 278 2111. 


857 : ])r)tter'^' imirk'j on Gallo-Roman 
wa e fiom. l07-4i>l) 

Cai'.tor (Line.'), bron/e bowl mounts 
found at. 70 

C\ii''tor (Norf.'). clay object from. 201 
Caitliin>'. bone comb found in broch 
in. 18(i 

Calle\a, in-'i ription roeordinD name of. 

found at Siiche>ter (HaiiG.). 822 
Cambi itl^e. broii/e enamelled bowl 
mount found near. 71 ; poTtei>’ 
name'!) uii Gallo-Roman ware 111 
nui>eum at. 4o7, lop 
Cambridge'-hire. /<fc Barrintrtun ; Bar- 
ton ; C.iml)ud^e : (Trantcliester 
Caiidle-tiek''. bra'"-. 51o. 511 : wooden. 

from Ford Abbey (Devon). 5o<i 
C.niteiburv (Kent), human remain'^ 
found 111 tlie cathedral church of. 
15 . pewter eotliii ch.ilice found on 
"ite of St. Augustine s Abbev at, 
801 

C.ipheatoii ( Xoidhumb,). brun/.e en- 
amelled bowl tbniid at. 74 
Gaiau‘'iii'', I'jupeior, coni'; ot. 4:I4 
( 'ai Iron. Xortli (Line.'), commiiniou 
cup <»f. 84S. 850 

Cari}ou-Biirton, B. AV. B., on a penny 
of St. ^Kthelbi-ilit. King of Fa^t 
Angli.i 4;)2 . exhibit'' broii/e broo'di 
Imckie and bead Imm Lakt* 4'rasi- 
nu-ne. 45o . remaik-' by, 82'd. 85S. 
877, 1 hi. 150. .',22. 584 
<'aii>e. W. j>.. icm.uk' bv, 42!) 
t ’ai peiitcr''- ''ijn.ire. iioii. 55 
Ciisli a< count tor l!<07, 240. IDOS. 
150 

Ca-'kot. .N/ / Box 

Casterton. Great (Rutland), human 
lemaiii- and "tone luiplonieiits tound 
.It, III 

( a''tlcacre (Xorf. ). Saxon pewter 
bro xdi ioiind at. <>8, <i(> 

('a-'tie Howard ( York-'.), bronze Roman 
jiatCKc loiind at. 57 

Ctdt" and j'al-raM''' : bron/c. from 
CottO'more (Rutland). 47. Haxey 
(laiK'.) 2). I loiiU'-low ( Midd-'X ). 122. 
lam-oin'hne. 8. London, Bimlico, 
22!*. >holing ( ILmt'. ). 212. Southall 
(MidLx 1.2!*!*. Sweden. l2LThames 
ii\er. 5. \Yalhnuford (Berks.), 4. 
AVinche-fM- (Hants ). 21!*; ^tone 

from B.irron ( H.mt-.). 875. Ga^ter- 
ton, (iieat (Iviitlaiid). 47. Hamp- 
"Inie ;!7L O.ikinini (Rutland). 17. 
>liii b'\ . ( HanC" ). 875 
GeolAuIt II.. King ot Meici.i. coin ol. 
185 

Lbaiii'. itold, Roman, found at Back- 
w»«irb ( Xoitlminl).). 7!*. lii) 
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CluiUce' aii<l eomiiuiiiioii : ! 

pewter, eotfin. from AlJbot■^tmly \ 
Allbey (Dorset), 392, (’anterbuiy. ; 
St. Angustine’s Alihey, 39 1 : >ilver, 
fniin Aubourn (bine.). 34»>. 31S, , 
Bair Emleiby yLiiie.). SIS. Barneiliy- ! 
IcAVold (iJnc.). 347. 31S. Beelsl)y j 
fLinc). 348. Boulthum (Line.). 348. ■ 
Briiikhill fLine.). 348, ('ailtinn | 
North fLin<',). 348.350. Frodinglunn ' 
(inne.). 348. llalton Holegate (Line.), ; 
350. Harl.ixtoii (Line). 318. llaxey ^ 
(Line.). 348, Kirkby Green (^Line.), j 
348, Legbouin (Line.), 3tb, Me-'-'ing- , 
ham (Line.), 348. Raseii. AVe^t ! 
(Line,). 34b. 348, St. DaviOL ; 

(Wales), cathedral and diocese of, j 
352. Scottoii (Line). 347. Skilliim- ! 
ton (Line.), 350. Uptou-eum-Kexl)y j 
(Line.). 34b, Woodford St. Alaiy | 
(Northants ), 34b, in piivate pOsses- ' 
sion. 352 I 

(’hamier, Adrian Charles resignation i 
ot, 408 ! 

Chapman, Alice and John, bra^s of, 
394 

Charcoal, found in the lAsex Bed 
Hills, 187 

Charlemagne. Saint, figure of. on a 
bronze badge. 109 
Charni-box. Tibetan. 4 49 
Charterhousc-oii-.Meiidip (Somerset), 
Boman bronze enamclle<l brooch j 
found at, 01 : weights found at. 343 ! 
Cheney. Alfred Denton, elected 
Fellow, 33 : admitted, 39 
Cheshire, report of local secretary for, 
402 ; i<ce Chester : Macclesfield 
C'hester, Roman remains found in, 
402 ; .stone axe found at, 40 4 
Chesterton (^Yarw.), bronze Dovl 
mounts found at, 08 

Chichester (Su-^-ex), relief in the choir : 

of the cathedral of, 227 | 

Chi'cl. bronze, found at Cottesmore I 
(Rutland), 47 | 

Chri^t, scenc'^ from the life of. on i 
ivory casket. 234. on ivoiy ]’aneL, i 
237 : in Hades, on ivory panel, 230 
Christie, Mrs, A. IL. 29 4 
Chri'^ty. Miller, on a huten door 
knocker from Lindsell (hA^ex), IDO 
Church ])late : Aubouru (Line.). 310. 
348: Bag Bnderby (Line.), 31>^: 
Banietly-le-AVold (Iduc.). 317. 31s ; 
Beelsby (Line.). 348: Bouitbam 
(Line.). 348; Brinkhill (Line.), 
348 ; Carlton, North (Line.), 3ls, 
350 ; Frc)dingham (Lim-.). 348 ; 
Halton Holegate (Line), 350; 
Harla.xtou (Line.). 348; IT.ixey 


(Line.). 348 . Kirkby Gtccn (Line) 
34.S : Legbouni (Line. k 34»» ; 

Lincolnsbirc, with a Lincoln uuiker's 
mark. 345 : Me'>inghani (Line.), 
348 : Ka'-en. WeM (Line.), lU*), 348 ; 
Sc. Da\id*& (Wales), diiaesc of, 352 ; 
S.indwiih, St. Nlarv (Kent). 500; 
Scottou (Lille.), 347: Sk llington 
(Line.). 350 ; L'pton-cam-Kcxliy 
(Line.), 340 : M'althain. Great 
(hAsex). 313 : M'oudtord St, )\Iary 
(Xortnants), 340 ; MAme^wold 
(Leic ), 500 : ill private possession, 
352 

( 'iiTiicc>tcr (lihiue.), Roman bronze 
enamelled brooLh touiid at. 01 
Claikc. Somei'. report .is loc.d 
•secretary tor Egypt. 3o2 
Claude. S lint, figure ot. on a bionze 
b.nigc. 109 

Clauseiitum. .vce Bitternc (llanD.) 
(deikcnwell (MuhLx.). church of St. 
John at. 313 

Cioth-mark. le.id. found at Market 
<)\eiton (Uutland). 55 
(’oebrau, Mrs. M.. exbildts Roman 
biuii/.e objecL. 50, 

Coenwttlf. King of Mercia, c ans of, 
433 

Cofiii)'^ 'tone, found in Canteilmry 
caihcdral chuicb. 15. 17 ; Roman, 
touml at DiNton (Nbirtbants.'). 252, 
Enfield (Midd'X.), 254, laOiMlown. 
neai Latin 35 
Cogliill, Eairh, ,527 

Coin" Biiti'ln found at J..ui"<lo\vn. 
TKMi Bath. 35 . inedie'..il, found itt 
Maiket Overton (Rntl.ind). 55: 
Roman. found at Backwortli 
(Noi thumb. ). 59, I'.o, Beach. unwell 
(Noit.). 412. Bitterne i Hants.). 375, 
Chester. 101. < 'orbridge (Northumb.), 
301.522. I larborotigh i avo (Det-bv), 
138, Laii>do\\n. near Bath, 34, 35, 
Market O\(*]ton (Rutland), 19, 
I’eveii^ey (Su^ex), 153. Silrln-«tcr 
(Hants.). .532. Cppiigbam (Rut- 
land). 5n, nf (’ar.iU'iu'. 131, Cnii- 
"taiuiue the Great. 134. 135, 

Maximus M.ignu". 135. Valent ini. in 
1. 135: '8.1X011, found at B tteiiie 
(llant'.). 370). 131. Rome. l.>2. of 
^Elfred the Gieat. 435. ^Ltbellu rliT, 
Saint and King. 432. ^Eiheired. 135, 
Altdcne. 435. Bcouini. 131. Bmun'd. 
131. Ceohvuif IL, 135. Coen-Aiilf, 
133, Cwu'thryth. (^uccu, 432, 433. 
137. Ilaltdan. 135. Oda. 132, 433, 
435, 437, 441. IVadu, 435 
Cub hester (E'sex), bionze bowl with 
coral "tnd found at. Ill : ( lay object 
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found ar. TdT : pottei?.’ names on | Cups: latteu. oOd : bihor, 81S. at 
(i.illo-Kuinan u are from. 407-409 Samhviih, St. ^farv (Kent), 5<M», 


Collai, Tore ‘ 

Col'iuhoun. .Tame^, o0.> : Patrick, ."lOo : 

Sii Patiiek. .“<1.7 ] 

Comli'. bone, foumi at Broadstairs j 
(Kent). .7u9 : Caithness broehs, I3i> : | 
Gia>toubiirv (Somerset). 13G: Har- 
borun.irh cave (Derin-). 136 
Commiiiiion euj). .sc<* Chalice 
Compa>'*, early notices of. .“>13 
Compton (Surrey), ehuuh of, 153 
Conduit-head, in Chapel Street. 
Bloom^buiy. 3<)2 

Constantine the Great, coins of. 434. : 

43.7 i 

(.'o(»kh.im (Berk-^.). bi*onze bowl found 
at. S2 

Copenhagen mu'^euni. horse-collar of 
Viking period in. 7 

Copjioi oljject" : enamelled >hield of . 
.mu'*, found at Ia'cz Piiorv (I'N-ex). 

117 

Coral. U'.e of. in early tiine^, 13X.144 > 

Coibiidge (Northuml).). e.\<-a\ation'‘ on | 
the ^ue of the Ibun.m town at. 273. i 
3oo. .721 : pottei*"’ names on Gallo- j 
Homan ware fron>. 40S. 401> : pottery ' 
s]u)p at, fill. 411 : Saxon bnnicbe- ! 
found at. ,722, .723 ' 

Couiwall. the stone ciiele^ of East. 29 : ^ 
.sea I’ernai-re ; Lea/e : St. Jn>t : • 
StaniKui ; Stri[)ple Stone^ : Tnpper ■ 
Stone- 

Cottc-more ( Rutland), bronze foun'ler> \ 
lioanl found at. 17 : Saxon remain- • 
found at. .7<» ' 

('ouiteiiay. Mary, monument <‘f, 2.71 
Cowper. Jo-epb !Me.idow-. death of. i 
-M*7 I 

(.'railimt (Scoriaml). bron/.e Kotnan 
patera tound at. .77 | 

Craniiorne (llorset). iron nail found ' 
at. 3;i7 I 

Cref>?-enci. arm- of. 314 j 

( re—eiuT. Kli/al>etb. 317: Ge<)rge. ' 
317 : 

Cret*’. arcliaeolomcal work in. 4S7 : 

}'a-te be.ul- from. 1 26 j 

Croft, Ccuige Craltcr. death of. 467 
Cro.'o. pr^ce— ioual. bra—, tiom Lam- | 
})o|-t ( Nortliaiit- ), 41 : •Ntj>ne gable- 
eiiil. toiuid at LmuIoii (Kiitland), .71 : 
stone -halt. Saxon. pre-er\e4l at 
Xormanton (Rutland ). .74 
t rowther-Ibynfm, V. 1» . icpojt a- • 
local -e<‘retaiy tor Rutland. 46 
Cl U' itixioii. the, on a gilt metal panel. • 
219,225: on a -tone panel in Stepney 
church ( IMidiGx.). 22.7 
('u[)-.ind-i ing cai \ ing-. 449 ' 


Wyme-wold (Leic.), .706. belonging 
to Portsmouth Corporation, 5o6 
(’vnetlirytb, Queen, coins of, 432, 433. 
*437 


DalajJ (Egypt), temple at. 30''^, 309 
D.iggcr-blade. bronze. fouiul at 
Sproughton (Suff.), 86 
Dakkeli (Egypt), temple at. 30S. 309 
Dale, William, repoits as local secretary 
for Hainjt-hire. 249. 374 : remarks 
by. 4. .7.7. 299. 497 

Dalrymple. James Dalrymple Gray, 
death of, 284 : obituary notice of. 
287 

D.dton. O. M., on tlie early relations 
of the ebri-tian Celtic fret. 215. cm 
two gilt metal panel- of the four- 
teenth century, 21!* : <in a relief 
rejjresenting the criicitixion in the 
church of St. Duiiitan ar 8te]'ney. 
22.7 : on latteu dour kiu)ckers. 389 ; 
on an early ^llver l)owl and a Per-ian 
di-h witli figure ol Sajior II,, 31*1 : 
remarks by, 237 

Dalton, W. H.. on the geological 
a-])ect? of rbe Red Hill.s, 181 
•• Dame irElclie.” bii-t known as, 
32-7 

Dandui (Kgy])t). temple at. 2o9 
Dan-oil. I'rancis Chatillon. ailmitteil 
Fellow. 4.7 

Darbv-bire. Alfied. death of, 467 
Da\ id-on. Sir William Edward, elected 
Fellow, 3-76 : admitted. 416 
Da'ies. Rev. John Silve-ter. death 
467 

Da'ie-, Richard, bishop of St. David's. 
373 

Dawkin-. W. Boyd, remarks by, 494 
Daw-^un, Charles, exhibit- spurs found 
in Hastings Castle, and an iron 
object from Lewe- Casth^. 320 ; 
exhibits bronze stirnij) from Fram- 
-hall Park ((iloiic.), 35.7 
Day, Rev. Erne>t Hermitage, elected 
Fellow. 520 

Deerhur-t (Gloue.). church of, 419. 
123 

DeeCs born objects, found in Har- 
l)or()Ugh cave (Derby), 135. 136 : 
Ij»swich (Sutf.), 137: JJauddyfnan 
(Augle-ey). 371 

Delgado. J. F. Xeiy. Hon, Fellow 
<ieath of, 468 : obituarv notice of 
474 
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Derliyshire, Robert DukinfieUl. resig- | 
niitioii. 2b 1 I 

Derbyshire, report of local secretary ! 
for, 9 : s/e Benty Grange ; Don^all : 
Eyam ; Iladdoii Hall : Haihloii. 
(.)ver : Harborough cave : Helaudra ; ! 
Middleton ; Thir>T House cave I 

Dereham, Wc^t (Xorf.), clay lirebars 
found at. 19'), 200 

Derr (Kgy])t), temple at, 810 
Desborough (Northants.), late*Celtic. 
Roman, and Saxon remains found at, 
388 

Devizes (Wilts.), potters* names on 
Gallo-Roman ware from. 407-400 
Devonshire, Ashburton : Exeter : 

Ford Abbey : Holne Chase 
Dewick, Kev. E. S.. elected on Council, 
400 : nominated scrutator, 467 
Dillon, Harold Arthur. Yi''CountT)illou. i 
appointed Vice-Dre'^ident, 203 ; | 
elected ou Council, 202 ; exhildt^ ■ 
manuscript statutes of the Order of ; 
the Garter, .102 ' 

Dintoii Hall (Bucks.), brass candle- • 
sticks at, 140 1 

Diptych, ivory, inscribed Svmma- | 
choruui.’’ 231; inscribed Xicoma- ' 
chorum," 231 : with the arcluxngcl 
Micliael. 231 

Discs, silver, found at Market Overton 
(Uutlaud), 51 ; stone, found ou 
lainsdown. near Bath, 3.5, bllchesier 
(Hants.), 38 

Di«h, bronze. Roman, founil in Eondon. 
414. Thame- river, 414 : silver, 
Berdan. :)0 1 , Uoman. found at Back- I 
worth (Northumb.). 50. London, . 
415 ; 

Dixon. David Dippie, elocte»l Fellow. ' 

110 I 

Dorsetshire, .spe Ahbotslmry ; Bel- | 
bury : Bindoii Abbey ; Crauborne : ' 
Hod Hill ; Litton Clieney 
Dover (Kent), bronze enamelled howl j 
mounts iouud at. 77 ; chinch on the 
Castle Kill at. 410 

Drane, R., exhibits ivory horn-book, 

13 

l)raught>imen. bone, found at Basing- 
stoke (Hant'; ). SO 

Driffield (Yorks,), pade bead'^ found 
at, 123 

Dudley, Robert, Karl of Leicester, 
atchievement of, 110 ; William, dean 
of Wolverhampton, -eal of. 214 
Duke. Freke Guv Uadileigh. death of, 

2S4 

Duke, Rev. Robert Kashleigh, death of, 
46S 

Duncan. Lelaud LewD, appointed 


auditor, 36.S ; elected on Council 
400; remark-, by. 4ll. 162 
Durham, excavation-, in the eloi-ter- of 
the abbey, 116 : latteu door knocker 
of the cathcilral church of. 3s4 
Duiham.xci' Durham : Jarroxv ; !Monk- 
wearoiouth : Norton 
Dnston (Norchants.). Roman stone 
coffin found at. 212 


Kadberht 1.. Kitig ot Kent. 437, 43S 
Katcle -tonc'^, 512. 116 : example-j of. 
117 

Ea^try (KenO, Saxon remains buiud 
at. 36)4 

Ebswonh. Rev. Joseph Woodfall. 
death of. 4(‘3S 

Edward VL. King, coin of. 11 
Effigie> : ulab,i«iter. at Asliwellthorpe 
(Norf.), 163: wooden, at Southacre 
(Norf.\ 252. Tbruxton (Hants.). 211. 
of England and Wale-^. 330 
Egypt. ar‘diaeolouii-al n<e*k in, 279, 
183 : bronze spearhead from. 4'.>3 : 
pa-te bcad'j from. 121, 126i ; rt'port 
of local >ec!Ctarv lor. 3' >2 : steatite 
ves-els ironi. S9 
Elg.xr. Franci'^. death of. 4<f'^ 

Khzabetb. Queen, coin of. 15 
Kill?. IL 1).. oil an Klizabethan com- 
munion cup and upon old Welsh 
-ilver plate. 352 : remai'ks by. 310 
Elworthy. Freileiic Thoma<. death of, 
281 : obituary notice of, 287 
Kmbsay (Vork-.\ bronze collar found 
at. 18 

Enamelled object’s; bowls and bo^^l 
mounts. *):c 6)7-71. 73-71. 77-79, S2 ; 
broocbe-, 12. 31. 17, 19. 61, 62, 63. 
74 : latcbet. 78 ; shield of arms. 
117 

Entield ( .Midd-x.'), Uoman stone coffin 
tound at. 214 
England, arm^ <d’. 466» 
j K- Schua (Kgyj't), temple at. 3lo 
' K—ex. the Ketl Hills of. 164 : wc 
Colehc'^ter ; Goldhauger : Halliiig- 
bury, Little ; Langenhoe ; Leez 
Ih'iorv ; Tand-ell : Urittlewell ; Red 
Hill-; Th<*rpe-le-Stikcu ; Walden 
Abbey ; Waltham. Great 
Etna, Mount, bronze horse-! toocIi 
found on. 6(3. 6i1 

E\ans. Arthur John, appoinicil Vice- 
Bre-ulent. 492 ; elected ou Council. 
490 : lui the chronology of the Bronze 
Age in Great Britain and Ireland, 
121 ; exhibits bronze -pearhead. and 
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renKirk> t)ii tlu; i.ie\c*l«'pinent of the 
>[)tMrheuii, 4'.K> ; vemurks by. 4, 8b. 
otib. 2. 4Db 

KvaU'i. Sir John. clccTeJ on (.\mueil, 
21>2 : oil a hoarj of bronze iiiiple- 
ment'i found in LineoIn?.hii e, J ; 
exliilatv bronze hor'C-biooche’^, bjo : 
on siine ot steatite tiom 

Kgvpt. Nl) : on a collei'tion of pil- 
iriiui^' >iyn< or amulet'', 102 : on a 
Lambeth salt-cellar of the Company 
of Uphol'.terei’'^ of London. 2d8 ; 
<UMrh of. Sib. 4bS : obituary notice 
ot. 4t;b 

Kvari>. Lady, letter from. 820 
Kvans Lewi<. exbil)it^ lode^-tones and 
ma'ineC'. .“>17 

Evan-. SL*ba-tian. exlulut- Roman 
}>otterv from Eudding-pan R()ck. 
418 

E\elyn, William John. <h‘ath of. 408 
Kweiine (Ox<jn.). bronze bowl and 
objects touinl at. <>8. 71 
Exeter (Devon), -ilvei li.idge of the 
ibikei f-’ Coniparu of. 147 
Eyam (l)crliy), -tone mould for lead 
horn -book found at, 12 
Eyre, Simon. 24b 


E.iljcr, Reginald Stanley, de.ith of. 4bs 
Fahii-e (CahadO''). gold tore found 
at. 122 

Falkner, Re\. T. Felton. 4bS 
Faveishani (Kent), bronze bowl mounts 
found at. by. 78 : bronze Roman 
brooche-j found at. b2 
Fawcett. William Milner. <leatli ol. 
4bs 

Fernacie stone eiiele (Cornwall). 2y 
Feriar". aims of. 81.*) 

Firebars, found in the Red Hills 
(F-ex). 177. Ibb 

Firth, Chai le> Harding, elected Fellow, 
820 ; admitted. :>25 
Fitch. Aunc-, 8^2 : Thomas. 8S2 
Fit/alaii. Fleaiioi. ( 'ountess of ^Vi iiiideb 
extract fioni will of. 40 
Fit/gerald. (icraUl Ilere-ford. amoval 

ot, tbl 

Fjalkinga (Sweden). Iiroii/e celts found 
at. 121 

Flake-', flint, fonial in Harborouirh 
cave (Derby). 187 ; IJanddyfuan 
(Anglesey), 871 

Flight into Egypt, the, on sculptured 
j)anel. 4yi> 

Flint, .vce Stone imideinent- 


Florence. gilt metal panels in the Har- 
gello at. 220 

Ford Abbey (Devon), wooden candle- 
sticks from. 50b 

Fonihuiu All Saints (Siitf.). alaba'^ter 
tigures ot bLhops from. 5o8 
Foi-ter, Edward Seymour, elected 
Fellow. 481 

For-tei. R. II.. remarks on the Cor- 
bridge excavations by, 801 
Fowler, Rev. J. T . presents broadside. 
3 

Fox. (reorge Edward, death of, 821». 
4bs : obituary notice of. 478 : 
drawings by, firesented, 477 
Fox. W. II , remarks by, lb8 
Fox, W. Storrs. on the excavation of 
llarburoiigh cave (Derby), 129 
Framshall Park (Glouc.). bronze stir- 
rup from. 855 

Frame, bronze liadges with images of 
saints from, 104-I(ib. 108. IKf 111, 
118, 114. IIG : bronze enamelled 
brooches from, b2 ; hoise-brooches 
from. 04 

Fre»lciick II . Emperor, 49b 
Freer. W. J.. remarks by, 450 
Freshrteld. FaUin Hanson, elected on 
Council. 844. 40n 

Fret. Chii>tiaii Celtic, early relations 
of. 215 

FrippererP Company. 248 
Frodingham (Line ). communion cup 
ot, 8* IS 

Fryer, Alfred C.. on the W(K)deii monu- 
mental ethgic" ol England and 
Walex 88U " 

Furnace, found in the Quiberuii penin- 
.-ula (Brittany), 210 


(iabatie. liowF known un S4 
Galla, iUiiighter of Xicoinaehus, 281 
Gardner, Rev. R. B.. remarks by. 27 
Gar-tang, John, admitted Fellow, 15 
Garter, Older ot. manuscript volume 
of ceremonies of, 5<io ; manuscript 
volume of statutes of. 502 
Gehi (Sicily), 497 

Gem-^. Roman, found in Ilarborough 
cave (Derby), 11, 18S ; London, set 
iu medieval ring. 879 
Gorf Ilusseln (Eg}pt), teni[>le at, 80l> 
(ierinany. bronze badges ^\itll images 
of saints Iroiu, 114. 115; bronze 
enamelled brooches fiom. 62 ; horse 
brooches from, b4 
Gernon. aim> of, 117, 118. 119 
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Genion. ISir John, lit) ; ilalph. 118 : 
Williaiu. IIS. ll'.i 

Oihlx, Henry Hnck*. LoiJ AUlenbani. 

death and obituary notiee of. 264 
Girt'ard, Hardin^e Fiaiik, death of, 
4(:8 

Gilbertson, llev. Lewis, on a f»old iin|^ 
found in London and a ^eaUheailed 
s})0()n. 378 

Girdle-hunger. bionze. found at 
ilarket Overton (Rutland), ."il 
Gisarm. found in river Thames. BoO 
Giu<eppi. M. tS.. nominated '-erutatoi. 
2r)7 : remarks on the Lambeth fac- 
tory by. 248 

Glass objects : heads from Market 
Overton (Rutland). 51; various, j 
from Che-'ter. 481. Ia\n'..town. near 1 
Bath, 35 ; vessels. Saxon.' from I 
Ea^^try tXetir). 3(j4 

Glass, painted at Liudsell (Es'^ex), 
383; Stoke. Noi th ( Su^ex). 3>^o: 
"Warwick, Beauchamp chapel. 373 
Glastonbury {Somerset), bone combs 
from, 138 ; e.xcavatioii of the lake 
village at. 275 ; pottery from, 131 
Gloucester, latten door knocker of the j 
church of St. Nicholas, 3ss i 

Gloucestershire, photographs of Nor- • 
man doorways in. exhibited, 431 ; i 
iice Birdlip ; Ciiencester : Deer- i 
hurst: Eramshull Park : Gloucester: 
MeonllUl 

Goldberg (SUc.>ia), Hlver necklet 
found at. 337 

Goldhanger (Essex), the Red HilL at, 
174 

Gold objects : hracelet. Roman. fr«)m 
Backworth (Northumb.). 51), GO : 
chains, from Backworth, 59. 60 ; 
ring-i, linger, from Backwoith. 53. 
)>o, Harburough cave (Derby), 13S. 
London, cabalistic, 378 : ring. >piral. 
from Loch Button (Scotland), “»8 : 
tore, from Falui'^e (Calvados), 122 
Gooch, Sir Thomas. bLhop of Kly. 
517 

Goolden, Richard Edward, death of. 
2S4 

Gouges, bronze, found at Cottc>raore 
(Rutland), 47 

Gould, Isaac Chalkley, death of. 2S4 : 

obituary notice <if. 2S7 
(lowland, William, appointed Vice- 
Preddent. 233 : elected on Couiuil, 
232, 490; lemarks by 30. SS. 358. 
372. 413, 51S. 532 ; rcM^lution of 
sympathy with. 414 
Graham, Eol^ert Chellas, death of, 488 
Grantehester (Cainbs ), loom-weiglit?' 
of pottery found at, 335 


I Gravener, Richard. 3 
I Giay, 11, St. Gei>rge, on the stone 
I circles of EaH Cornwall, 29 

Greece, archaeidogicai work in, 282. 

! 4.s7 

! (iicen, Emanuel, lemark'* ly, 31 

Greeiiwell. Res. William, and W. F. 

: Brewis, on the tlevelopuieiit of the 

] bronze spearhead in the United 
i Kingdom. 432 

I Greenwich (iveiit). bronze bowl 
mounts found at. 70 
Grey. Gerald. 35 

I Grirtiu. Raljdi. elected Fellow, 358, 
admitted, 357 

Grimthorpe (Yorks.), coral ornament'i 
found at. 141 

GrisscU. Hartwell Delagarde, death of. 

284 ; obituary notice of. 288 
Gnibbe. Eustace Edward, elected 
Fellow, 33 : admitted. 34 
Guildford (Suney), St. Catherine's 
ch.ipel at. Ftl 


Haddoii Hall (Derby), brass candle- 
stick-i at. .»10 

ILiddon. ()\(T (Derby), bnmzc bowl 
tound at, (>8 

Hagbourue Hill (Berks.), bronze objects 
found on. 128 

Hales John Wcslev. resignation of, 
231 

Halfdan. King of Northumbria, coin 
oL 43.5 

Hall, llamilton. remarks by. 27 
i Halle (Germany), clay bar from. 138 
! ITalliugbury, Little (E<sex), }tottery 
bmiid at. 193 

H.ilton llolcgate (Line.), communion 
cup of. 350 

Hanuue or Mammeu. Claertjeu Jans 
van, 213 : John Ariens van. 248. 
249 

Hammersmith (MuUlsx.). coral- 
mounted pin found in the Thames 
at, 143 

Ilammerstones, tound at Ewelme 
(Oxon.). 71 ; Harhorough tane 
(Derby). 137 

llamp'-hire. lepoits of local secretary 
lt>r. 219, 371: stone iin])lemcnts 
found in, 374 ; .^ce Baiton : Ba>ing 
HoU'-e ; Basing-toke : Bisho[i'-toke ; 
Bitteruc : New Forest ; Otterhourue : 
Fortsiuouth : Shirley ; Sholiiig : 
Silchc'-ter : Southampton ; Thrux- 
ton : Winchester 

Iland-hricks. 2')0 
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l‘onn<l in the Red Hill'. 
(K«ex). 178 

Hiirhcruiii^h cuve (^l)erb} ). excavation 
of. [). 120 ; notes on the finds in. | 
Hi.') 

Ilardy. C. F.. on the music in the 1 
painted glas.; in the Beauchamp 
cliapel at Vrarwick. 373 
Ilanly. ‘WilUaiu John, appointed 
auditor. 4.5 : remark-' hy. .705 
ILulaxton (Line.), communion cup of. . 

, . i 

Ilarpocrates. n'j^iire of. on a •'teatite 
ves'cl from Figypt. ‘.'4 
Hartshorne. Albert, exhibits seal and | 
rouinlel. 2.11 : on lodestones and I 
eagle "tones, ."iio , 

llart"hoine. (leorge. .IKl . John. .516 
Ilarvev, KeA . ( ieorge Tvson, death of, ' 
2S4' 

Hasting-' (Sus'C.x). Litton door knocker 
in niU'eum at. 381 . 'pui" found in 
the e<i"tle at. 82" 

Ha\t‘rtie1d. F. J . on excavation^ at 
('oilu'idge {Xoitluiinb.). 3"IL 721 ; 
on a detiil in the architecture of 
Chii't Church. (Oxford, 424 : remarks 
hy. 2)7, 822. 588 

Ilawnhy (Yorks.), broo/.e 1h*\v1 found 
at. 81 

Haxey (Line.), bronze celts found at. 

8 . coinnumion cup of, 348 
Hayward. J. W., (‘Nhibit" Roman pot- 
tery from PiuMing-pin Rock. 413 
Heart-case, wooden, of Roger Norton, 
abbot of St. Alban's. 478 
Ilelni'dale {Scotland). luoi,/.c Roman 
pateiiv found at. 77 

Heraldry ; anil" of Bakers’ Company, 
(tS. Bohnn. ddti. Cre^-'ener. 314, 
Kngland. L'a;. Feirai>. 317. (icinon. 

117. 118, lid. Innholders' Company. 

112. 113 Julian. Saint. 112: Lex- 
ha-ii Mortimer. 314, Naple", 

118. I’lovcncc. 14-''. Ko'-'-el. 32, Tal- 
boH 42)7. L'pholsteier-'' Company, 
288. Valence. 488. Walden Abbey. 
3''3 ; on carved atchievement of 
Robert Ihidlev. Karl of Lcic(‘'-Rt. 

7 Id 

Hereule". bronze -tatuetre of. found at 
I’ulborough { Sn"-'C\). 38)1 
Ifeninutlect ^Suif. ). bron/e Roman 
{latera found at, 77 
HertfonLhire. a/c Sr. Albans 
Heywood, Jtdin 1‘enibertoii, 70.5 
Hildc"heim ( leniianv ) lattcn door 
knockei-' at. 3d0 
Hill, G. F.. remark" by. 344 
Hilton. Janie", death ot, 3. 284 ; obitu- 
ary notice of. 28s : bequest by. 3 


Hi"torical inoniinients, Royal Conind?" 
"ion on. 32‘d. 478 

Hoblyn, Richard Arms rong, death and 
oh tuary notice of. 290 

Hob-nails, iron, found at Lau^^down. 
near Bath. 85 

Hodge, Edward Grose, death of, 284 : 
obituary notice of, 280 

Ilnd Hill (Dorset), bone objects found 
on. 187 

Holmes. Sir Richard Riviiigton, 
apifointed Vice-Fiesident. 2d8 : 
elected on Council, 292, 490 

Holiie Clia"e (Devon), iron currency 
bar fouml at. 88 

Honduras. British, dint figures found 
in, 379 

Hook bras", uifh "hield of arms. 82 

Hope. W. H. St. John, on an imentory 
of the g"0<ls of the collegiate church 
of the Holy Triniiy at Arundel. 39 ; 
on a latten pioce^doiial crc>- ftom 
J^ampoit. 41 : on an early enamelled 
shield of the arni" of Geinon. found 
at Ivoe/ Ihiory (K>"e.\), 117 ; on a 
"cal, 274 : on J,,iidIow Castle. 277 : 
exhii)its leconstructed mitre of 
William of Wykeham. bishop of 
Winclievtcr. 21H . on the round 
church of the Knights Templars at 
Temple Bruer (Line.), 812 : on ex- 
cavatijiU" at Silclie^tci (Hants.). 821, 
730: on cxca\ati(*n" in the cloister 
of Durliam Abbey, 418 : on the 
ancient topography of Ludlow 
(Salop.), 498 : cxhiliits hintorn slides 
of sudptiiieil parapets of Burnham 
; We"ti.Mte church. 498 ; remarks bv, 
27. 32. 38. 182. 189, 298, 8i)2. 317, 
331. 371. 380. 383. 378, 379. 301. 
j 39 4. 4 13. 418. 519. 723. 734 
I Hopper, Rev. Ivlmund Carles, elected 
Fellow, 32" : ailmitted, 328 
Iloremhcb. tomb f)f. 811 
' Ilorn-hook. found atMiddlcton (Derby). 
13 : iviirv. 13 : stone mould for lead, 
found in Derbyshire, 12 
H<'rse-<M)llar. bronze, of the Viking 
I period, in Copenhagen Museum. 7 
I Hor"e-shoes, iron, found at Basing 
' H<ni"e (Hants.), 448. 447 : Lansdown. 
; near Bath. 37 

Horse tiapping". 145 : found at Leez 
I Ihioiy (Pl">e-\), 119 

Horns figiac of. on a "teatite vessel 
, from Flgypt, 91 

; Horu" and Isis, l)U"ts of. on a steatite 
! vessel from J‘lgypr. 90, 91 
' Hounslow (Middsx.), bronze imple- 
1 ments found at. 122 
• Hovenden, Robert, death of, 48S 
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Howavl, Hon. Oliver, death of, 468 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle, elected on 
Council. 292 ; remark’^ by, 8. 101, 148 
Hubbard. George, remark^ by. 298 
Hiidd. Alfred, leniarks by, 21*4, 888 
Hud>ou. Edward, elected Fellow. 88 : 
admitted. 120 

Hiigel, Baron Anatole von. exhibir<; 
enamelled bowl mount found at 
llililenhall (Sutf.). 68. 78 
Hughes-Hiighes. H. E.. exhibits shields ' 
of arms found at Eeez Priory ; 
(Essex), 117. 817 | 

Hulme, Frederick Edward, death of. 4GS j 
Human remains ; found at Basingstoke \ 
(Hants.). 80; Bioadstairs (Kent). 810; 
Canteibury cathedral church, 18 ; 
Ca-terton, Great (Kutland). 4(». 47 ; 
('ompton (Sul•le^), 158 : Desborough 
(Northants.). 884 ; Duston (North- 
ants.), 258; Ewelnie (()x(m). 71; 
Lansdown, near Bath, 88 ; Elanddy- 
fnan (Anglesey). 871,872 : Loches 
(France), 813 i 

Humphrejs. John, elected Fellow, 18o i 
Hungary, goat’s horn eheek-pieces of 
bit found in, 180 

Huiishury (Northants.). bone objects 
found at, 180 : querns found at, 884 
Huntingdon, Earl ot, inventory of, 
162 

Huntingdonshire, sec Ramsey 
Hurd. Howard, on a late-CeUic settle- 
ment at Broadstaiis (Kent), 80S 
Hurdle, wattled, found at Pevensey 
(Sussex), 152 

H}ndford crannog (Scotland), bronze 
collar found in. 88 


Income and Expenditure acconut for 
1907. 244 ; 1908, 400 
Innholders’ Company, arms of, 112, 118 
Inscriptions : medieval, cabali'-tic. on 
a gold ring found in London. 879. 
on a latten drinking cup, 500. on a 
mazer band. 14 ; Homan, from Cor- 
bridge (Noithumb.). 822, Silchcstcr 
(Hants,). 822, 882, ou a gold ring 
from Backworcb (Northumb). OO, 
on a silver ])atera from Backworth. 
6)0. on a silver >eal top from Sil 
Chester, 588, on a tile troiu Pe\en- 
sey (^Sussex). 158 

Inventories ; of the collegiate church 
of the Holy Trinity, Arundel (Sus- 
sex). 89 ; of Sir John le Boys, 102 ; 
of ihc Eiirl of Huntingdon, 102 ; of 
Brother .lohn Rambdf. 162 
Ip>wich (Sutf.), antlei tips found at. 


137 ; Saxon silver necklet found at. 
886 

Irchestei (NorthanU ). bronze Roman 
palerae fountl at. 57 

Ireland. E C., death of, 480 ; obituary 
notice of. 478 

Ireland, bronze enamelled latchct found 
in, 78 

Iron objects : anchor and chain, from 
Bclbury cam]) (l)oi>et), 888 : arrow- 
heads. from 6'orbridge (Northumb.). 
.822, Silchester (Ilant®.). 588 ; axe- 
hea<ls, from Lanj'down, near Bath. 
85, Thames river, 856. York, S ; 
ball, from Thames river. 886) ; bars, 
currency, from Ashbmton (Devon). 
811, Holnc Cha^e (Devon), 8S, Lans- 
d«Hvn. near Bath. 88. 8s. Lynebaiu 
(Oxon.). 3>', 340 ; Malveiu (Wore.), 
840. 842 ; Heon Hill (Glouc.). 887, 
888, 842. Thames river. 841, 842 : 
bill-head, from Thames river. 856 : 
bit. from Market 0\ertun (Uutland), 
51 : bowl, from Basingstoke (Hants.). 
SO; brooche'!. from Lan-idown. near 
Bath. 85. Silchester (Hants.). 588 ; 
carpenter'^ square, 55 ; hob-nails, 
from LanMlown, near Bath. 85 ; 
horsc-sboes. from Basing llou^e 
(Hants.). 446. 447. I.-an^down, near 
Bath. 85 : keys, from LaUMlown, 85. 
Market Overton (Rutland), 49 ; 
kiu\es, from Basingstoke (pliant'!.). 
bO. Eansdown. neai Bath. 88, Luffen- 
ham, North (Rutlaml). 08. Market 
Overton (Rutland). 51. Pevensoy 
(Sussex), 182 : magnets, 518 ; nails, 
trom Belbury camp (Dorset). 887, 
888, Cranborne (l)or^et), 387 : ore, 
from Lansdown. near Bath. 85 : 
quetn spindle, from Market ONcrtou 
(Rutland), 49 ; shear>. from Market 
Overton, 51; >hiebl-Dw^es. from 
Cotte'^more (Kutlan<l), 50, J.uffen- 
ham. North (Rutland). 58, Market 
0\c?toii (Rutland ). 51 ; s^icarhcaiD, 
from BaMug'Stoke (^Haiits.), 80, Imff- 
eiiham, North (Kutlaud), 58, Market 
Overhm (Rutland). 51. Menu Hill 
(Glouc.). :»40 ; >purs. trom Ua^lings 
CTu^tle, 820 ; swonl-bladc". from 
Lutt'eiiham. North, 58. Market Over- 
ton. 51 : sword-chape, from Market 
Oveiton. 51 : unknown U'-e, from 
Lewes Cattle (Sussex). 820 ; \arioiis. 
from Harborongb cave (Derby), 
18 S 

Isham, Sir John. 41 ; Robert. 41. 
Roger of, 41 ; ^ir Veic. 41 

Isi>. bust of, on a '-Tcatitc ves-^el from 
Egypt, 89 ; figure- ot. on (a)in-. 98, 
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100, on a steatite vessel fn>ni Kgvpt. 
92 

Isis and Horn?, busts of. on a steatite 
vessel from Egypt, 90, 94 
Isi^ and Jupiter Serapi'', busts of. on a 
steatite vessel fioni Euypt, 90. 91 
Italy, bron/e horse-brooches fioin. 04 : 

bronze «pear-head from. 493 
Ivory obioets: early Christian and 
Byzantine in the liritish and Vic- 
toria and Alljcrt ^luseuins. 231 : 
born-book. 13 : seal, found at !t)r. 
Alban's pHerts.), 454 
Ixworth (vsulf.'). bronze badge with 
figure ot St. Barbara found at. 10r> 


Jacobsen, Jacob, nuist*'!* of the steel- 
yard, 505 

Jaiue'i, Montagu Uholes. electeii Fellow. 
356 

.Tanow (Durham), monasteiy at. 417 

Jenkins, .1. II. lb, on tlie eheinieal 
exaniination of sinne substanees fnan 
the Essex Red IlilU. 1S2 

Jet objects : psnd.int. horn AUlbouiu 
(Wilts.), 104 

.lolin the Evaiigcdi'^t, Saint, on a pro- 
cessional cro>', 44 

John the Baptist. Saint, beheading of. 
on a sculptured panel. 5oo : lignre> 
ot, on bron/e bmlges, 1 lo 

Johnsbai. Philip Mainwaring, elcete<l 
Fellow. 350> : admitted, 357 : ex- 
hibits })ainted gla-s from North 
Stoke (Sussex), 3!^o : remarks bv, 
162 

Jones. William Thorpe. ele< ted Fellow, 
431 

Joseph and the Angel, ivorv panel of. 
236 

Jug, silver, Roman, tound in Ltaidoii, 
415 

Julian Plospitator. Saint, aims of, 112 : 
tigiire of. on a bronze budge. Ill : 
legend ot. 112 

Jupiter, on a gem. 379 

Jupiter Scrapjs and Dis, lnists of, on a 
steatite vessel from Egypt. '.Mi. 94 


Kalah^ha (Kg^iiO. temjde at. 3nS 
Keasl>ey. Heniy George, elected Fellow, 
521) : admitted. 530 

Kennington. pewter plates found in, 
417 

Kent, bronze badge with figure of St. 
Barbara found in. 105 ; %ee Broad- 


stairs ; Canterbury : Dover : Eastry : 
Favoisham : Greenwich : Kingston 
Down : Lullingstone ; Pegwell Bay ; 
Pudding-pan Rock. Herne Bav ; 
Rochester : Sandwich : Sane : Fp- 
chure h 

Kerrich, Barbara. 517 
Keirassi (Egvpt). Roman fortress at. 
309 

Keitch (Crimea), bronze enamelled 
horse-hiooch fioin. 63, 74 
Ketton (Rurlainl). doorwav of church 
of, 157 

Keyser. Charles E., exhibits photo- 
graphs of Norman doorwav s in 
N<u*tolk. 150. ill Gloucestershire. 431 
Keys. ii\)n, tound at Lansdown, near 
Bath. 35 : Market Overton (Rut- 
land). 49 

Kilhain (Vorks.). bronze coral-mounted 
piji b.urnl at. 143 

Kiliisea (Yorks.). Roman bronze en- 
amelled brooch found at, 61 
Kiinmoiidge shale objects : beads, from 
M.irket Overton (Hutland). 51 : 
bracelets, from Broadstairs (Kent), 
509. liarborough cave (Derby). IBs, 
Settle cavc': (York^i.), IBS 
King. W.. exhibits seal of Thomas 
N<»rwych. prior of Piittlewell 
(E'sex). Boii 

Kingsford, Charles Lethbridge, elected 
Fellow. 356 : admitted. 357 
Kingston Down (Kent). }>ronzo bowls 
found on. 6S 

K11 by Tbore (IVestmorland), Roman 
bronze enamelled brooch found 
at. 61 

Kukby Green (Line.), communion cui) 
ot, 31.S 

Knapp, ( ). G., exhibits iron nail and 
currency bar. 337 

Knifo-dagg'er. bronze, found at 
J J.in'blv fnan (Anglesey). 371 
Knight. Jo-eph, dciith ot. 2S4 : obituary 
notice of, 2S9 

Knives, bronze, from Harborough cave 
(Derby), : iron, tioni Basing- 
stoke (ilant-.). so. Lansilown, near 
B.ith. 35, Lulfeiiham. North (Rut- 
land). 53. Market Overton (Rutland), 
51. Peveiisey (Sush'x). 152 : stone, 
from Llaiiddyfnan (Anglo'ey). 3"2 
Knoi keis. dour,]atten. at Adel (Yorks.). 
3S, : Duiliam cathedral church. 
3S4 : Gloucester St. Nicholas, 3S8 : 
Ha-tings Museum. 3S4 ; Lindscll 
(Ks-ex), 3S0 ; Oxford, Brasenose 
O liiege, 3S6 j York, All Saints 
Pavement, 387 : foreign example-^. 
388, 389 
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LaiUler, wooden, found at Eevensey 
(Sussex'), 1.52 I 

Lake (lYilts.), paste beads found at, . 

124 i 

Lakenheatb (Suffolk). Roman broiwe ' 
enamelled brooch found at, G1 ! 

Lamberton Yloor (Scotland), Roman i 
remains found at. 56 I 

Lambeth ware, notes on. 248 ; salt 
cellar of the L pliolslerer.s' Company 
of, 238 

Lamport (Northants.), latten proces- 
sional cross from, 41 
Lanca-biie. kiv Rochdale | 

Lancaster. 'William Thomas, clei-tcd 
Fellow. 33 ; admitted. 308 
Lang'. Andrew, presidential reference i 
to papers by, 258 I 

Langeuhoe (Essex), the Red Hills at. 1 
168 ! 
Lansdown. near Bath (Soiner.sct), ex- I 
plorations on. 34 I 

Latchet. bronze enamelled, found in 1 
Ireland, 78 1 

Late-Celtic remains ; from Brittany, I 
Quiberun peninsula. 208; Broadstairs | 
(Kent), oOS, 510 ; Desborough j 
(Northants.), 333 ; F.welme ((Jxon.), 

63 ; Red Hills (Essex), lUO 
Lathbury, Rev. Robert Henry, ad- 
mitted Fellow, 333 
Latten, see Brass 
Lanrent, Friar, 221 
Laver, Henry, rein.irks by, 1 89. 337 
Lawrence, L. A., icmarks by, 441 
Layaid. Miss Nina, exhibits alabaster 
figures. 502 

Leach, A. F.. remarks by, 27 
Leaden objects : cloth-mark, from 
Market Overton (Rutland). 55 ; oie, 
from Lansdown. near Bath, 35 ; ! 
weights, from Charterhoitse-on-Men- '■ 
dip (Somerset). 343. Melandra 
(Derby), 343, Taunton Museum, 
343 

Leadmau, Alexander Dionysius Hob- 
son, death of, 468 

Leagrave (Be<ls.). clay firebars found 
at, i;i8. 199. 200 

Leather objects ; from Market Overton 
(Rutland), 49 ; shoes, from I’evcnsey 
(Sussex), 152 

Leaze stone ciicle (Cornwall), 29 
Lee, Sir Henry, manu-cript volume of 
statutes of the Carter written for, 
502 

I.eetham, Arthur, elected Fellow, 520 ; 
admitted, 530 

Leez Rriory (Kssex). brass shields 
found on the site ot, 117, 317 ; horse- 
trapping. 119 


Legbonrn (Line.), coinmimion cup of, 

kr. 

Leicester, bone objects found at. 137 
I.eicestersbire. art Leicester ; Tngby ; 

Twtfcird : Wymeswold 
Le I’uy-eu-V'clay ( France), latten door 
knocker at. 388 

Letbaby. M’. R.. on early Cbristian and 
Byz-rntine ivories in the British and 
Victoria and Albert Museums, 
231 

Letters. Lombardic. brass, found in 
Loudon. 359. 360 

Lewes (Sussex), 497 ; iron object 
found in the castle at, 3211 
Lewis. A. L.. remarks by. 30 
Lewis, Bunnell, death of, 468 
Lexham. arms of. 499 
Library of the Society, card catalogue 
of. 477; manuscripts to be catalogued. 
477 

Liessc, Notre Dame de. figure of. on a 
bronze badge. 113 

Lincoln, church plate with a m;tker'3 
mark of. 345 

I.iiicolnsbire. bronze implements found 
in. 3 ; church plate of, with a Lin- 
coln maker’s mark, 345 ; monnda 
known as Salterns in. 2ol ; .vet' Au- 
bmirn ; Bag Fnderby ; Barnet!iy-le 
Wold ; Beelsby ; Boultham ; Brink- 
hill ; Caistor ; Carlton, North ; 
Frodingham ; Halton Holegate ; 
Harlaxton ; Haxey ; Kirkby tlreen ; 
Legbourn ; Lincoln ; Messingbam ; 
Rasen,IVcst: Scotton ; Skillington ; 
Sleaford; Stamford; Temple Brner; 
U 1 iton-cnm -Kexby 

Lindsay, David. Lord Balcarres, elected 
on Council, 292 ; remarks by, 325, 
331 

Lindsell (Essex), brass at, 382 ; Brazen- 
head farm iu. 382 ; latten door 
knocker from. 380 ; painted glass 
at. 383 

Lion, stone, found at Corbridge 
(Northumb.). 301 
Lire (Biabant), cloth of. 162 
Lisle, Mir .lolm. bra's of, 251. 252 ; 
Sir .lohn and Marv, monument of 
251 

Littledale, V\'. A., nominated scrutator. 
257 

Littleton (Wore.), iron object found 
at, 340 

Litton Cheney (Dorset), palimpsest 
brass at. 393 

Llanddy fium (Anglesey), excavation 
ot barrows at, 368 

Loch Buston (Scotland), gold spiral 
ring found in. 58 
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Loche'^ (Francey discovery ol’ a "kelo- 
ton in the cattle at. 818 
Lodestones, ol2 : example-? of. ."iir). 

:>}7 , 

London. Austin Fri:u->-. discoveries in. 

475 : lira^^ Lombardie letters Lnind 
ill. 8 *i 0 : bron/e celt, fouud in , 
Pimlico, 2‘.'0 ; bronze stirrup found 
in. 85t; ; CbrLt's Hospital. 47(> : con- 
duit-head in Chapel Street. Blooins- 
liiiry. 8*>2 : Crosby Hall. 27r» : Giey- 
iriaVs mona^teiy. HflO. water-system 
of. 8d2 : loom-w’ei'ihts of }>ottery 
found in. 385 : map of. by Ajja-i. , 
.585 : Ivoman remains foinul in. »ll. ' 
277. 27S, 8'J8. 414. 415. 475. 47); : 

St. Alpheue, Lomlon Wall. 47t> : ; 
St. Barthofomew the Great, gateway 
of. 470 : the steelyaul. it^ later vicl^- 
sittules. 5n4 

Looni-weiybts : chalk, found at Bioad- 
-tairs (^ivent). 5oli : pottery, found 
at Broadstairs. 509, Desborough ' 
(Northauts.). 885. other examples, 1 
885 

Lubbock. John, Lonl Avebury, elected 
on Council, 2‘.i2 : presidential address 
of, 257 : remarks by, 13 , 

Lucas, .1. Seymour, exhibits carved i 
atchlo^ enient ot Robert 1 )udley. 
Karl ot Leicester. 5IP 
Ludlow ('^alop.), the ancient topo- 
graphy of, 4'.H3 : c.i'tle of, 255 
Lutfeiiham, North ( Rutland). Saxon 
remains found at, 50. 51, 58 
Lulla. luiine of a Saxon numever. 188. 
484. 438 

Lullingstone (Kent), bronze enamell€<l 
bowl found at, (57 

Lunib. George I leni-^on. elected Fellow, j 

88 

Lvell. Arthur Henry. electe<l on 
'Council. 2112 ; n‘>ininatecl scrutator. 
1))7 ; on the i ban oal found in the 
hb-cx Rcil HilL. I ''7 
Lvmbm (Uutlaiid), g.ible-ciid cro^s 
found at. 54 

Lynehaiii (Oxon.), iron currency bar 
found in harrow at. 88 
L^on, H, L. 'riunnson, remarks by 
*252 

L\ons. George Babington Crofr. electe«l 
on Council, 2U2 : exhibits bitten 
drinking cup, 50)5 ; exhibits latbm 
bra/ier, candlesticks nud spoon, 540 
Lyte. Sir Heiuy Chun'hill Maxwell, 
elected on C<Hincil, 490 


Macprtney, Mervvn Edmund, elected 
Fellow, 150 . admitted, 257 


Maccle^t^eld (CheJiir'^). loom-weigbts 
of pottery found at, 885 
Macdonald. Dr., remarks by. 323 
Maegregor. Rev. William, elected 
Felbov. 820 
Magnets, 512, 517 

Malton (Yorks.). Roman bronze 
enamelled brooch found at, 81 
Mai vern (Wore.-), iron eiirrency-bar- 
foimil at, :U(l. 343 

ifanen, liich.ird Je. abbot of Bindcm. 

casement of Ijrass of, 394 
itann. Ernest A., anil Xorman, Philip, 
(in an ancient conduit-bead in 
l.loomsburv, with further notes on 
the Grcvfriars' water system, 3i;2 
Manning. Percy, re-elected Eellow, 
320 

Mantegna. -Vuilrea, 332 ; Francesco. 
332 

Mantua, Jacopo de. 332 
Margaret. Saint, on a seal. 254 
Market Overton (Kutlanii-). medieval 
remains found at. 55 : lioman re- 
mains found at. 4S ; Saxon remains 
touDil at. 50 

Markliam, C. A., on a Roman stone 
coffin found near Dnston(Xorthants.'), 
252 

Marlborough (Wilts), the •* Devil's 
Den.'- preserv.ition of. 284 
Marlow, Jesse, exhibits antiquities 
found ar Desborough (Xorthants.), 
3:!8 

Marlin. Alfred Trice, on excavations 
at CaerweiU (Mon.). 294. 357 : on a 
propo-al to (iestioy Bath Street. 
Bath. 444 ; remarks by. 3(1 
Martin, Charles Trice, remaiks by, 
2*; 

Marlin, William, elected Fellow. 150 : 

; admitted, 104 : exhibits Tibetan 

charm-box. 449 : on Yertne's edition 
«d Agas* mil]) of London. 585 : 

I remarks bv, 44!k 497 

Mary, the Virgin. ISainr. on a proces- 
sional crovs. 44 

, ;MasM‘ H. J. L. J.. exhibits pewter 
I plate" found :it Kennington. 447 
, Alatthev. E<lward, resignation of, 

' 4G8 

MuinLley, Alfred Percival, elected 
, Felbnv, 85(3 : admitted, 857 : exhi!)iD 
, manuM-rijiC of ceremonies of the 

1 Older ot the Gaiter, 500 
i AlaxiinU" Magnus, Emperor, coin of, 
j 485 

' Maxwell. Sir Herbert, remarks bv, 

■ Ma/er. silver-mounted, inscribed, 14 
Melandra (Derby), leaden \\ eights 
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found at. 343 ; quern^ found at, 
334 

Melville, Alexander S. Leslie, exhibits 
hoard of bronze implements. 3 
Mena', Saint, ivory liox of, Siby 
Me 111 Ilill ((iloue.'). iron eurreney-liais | 
tound on. 337. 333. 342 ' 

Me'-ingham (Line.), eommunion cup 
of. 34d I 

ilethold. Frederic John, death of. \ 
4(;s ' 

iliehael, Saint, on an ivory diptych, 

23.5 

Middlesex, nee Bloomsbury ; Brent- 
ford ; Clerkenwell ; Lnfield : 
Hammersmith ; Iloun-Iow ; l.on- 
don ; I’imiico : South.ill ; Stepney 
Jliddleton (Derby), bronze enamelled 
liovvl mounts found at. 67 ; liorn- 
liook found at. 13 

Milan, ivory panel in the Trivnlzio 
collection at. 231. 232 
.Mildenhall (Suff.). bronze enamelled 
bowl mounts found at, 63. 75 
Mill-tone, nee Quern 
Minet. W.. remarks by. 351 
Miniatures, from earlv manuscripts. 
220 

Mirrors, bronze. late-Celtic. found at, 
Biidlip (Glouc.). 333. Destiormiuh 
(Xorthants.), 333, 337 ; silver. 

Buman. found at Backvvorth (Nor- 
thumli.). .59. 60 

Mitre, of William of Wykeham, bishop 
of Winchester, 294 

Xloiikwearmouth (Durham), monas- 
tery at. 417 

Monmouthshire, nee Caerwent 
Mimtelius. Oscar, on the chronology of 
the Bronze Age in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 120 

iloorc. Stuart Archibald, death and 
obitnavy notice of. 239 
Moi'deu (Surre}). bronze enamelled 
howl mount found at, 71 
Morel, Leon, Hon. Fellow, death of, 

46.5 ; obituary notice of, 474 
Morrison, C'harles, 505 
Mortimer, arms of, 314 

Moulds, stone, found on Lansdown. 
near Bath, 36 : for casting buttons, 
found in Brecknockshire. 466 : for 
lead horn-hooks, from Fvam 
(Deriiy), 12 
JliiUer. nee Bubher 

Music, in the painted glass iu the 
Beauchamp chapel at Warwick. 373 


Xails, iron, found in Belbury camp 
VOL. XXII. i 


(Dorset), 338 : Cranborne (Dorset), 
337 

Naples, arms of, 148 
Nativity, the. on a bronze badge, 114 
Neale, .lames, death of. 16.3 
X'ecklet, silver, Saxon, found at Des- 
borough (Xorthants.), 336 ; other 
examples. 336 

Needham Market (Suffolk), bronze 
enamelled howl found at. 69 
Needles, hone, found in Harborough 
cave (Derby). 135 

Neele, .lohn, extract from will of, 40 
Nemi. L.ake. lion masks found in, 389 
Netheravon (Wilts.), c.xcavations on 
the Uoman site at. 275 
Xewall, liohert Stilling, elected Fellow. 
52(1 ; admitted. 530 

New Fore-t (Hants.), pottery sites in, 

; Vn ( 

Ncwm.in, 1*. H.. remark- by, 450 
i Newpton. John and Thomas, brass of. 
i ^ 394 

I Newstead, near Melrose (Scotland), 

I Homan bronze enamelled brooch 
i found at, 61 

I NewUm. E. T., 137. 152 : on the 
osteological specimens found in the 
Bod Hills. 1S6 

. Nicholas, isaint. figure of. on a bronze 
I budge, 114 ; legend of. 114 ; with 
St. Barbara, on a bronze badge, 

I 108 

; Nic(5maehus Flaviamis, 231 
Nine-mens-morris, game of. 160 
Norfolk, Duke of. exhibits inventory of 
the collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity at Arundel, 39 
X'orfolk. X'orm.an doorways in, photo- 
graiihs of, exhibited, 150 ; nee 
A'liwellthoriie ; Beachamwell ; Burn- 
ham Westgate: Caistor; C.i.stieacre ; 
Dereham, West: Norwich; Santon ; 
South acre 

Norman. ITiilip, elected Treasurer 292, 
490 ; exhibits bronze palstave, 299 ; 
on the later vicissitudes of the Lon- 
don steelyard, 504 ; exhibits bitten 
candlestick, 541 : remarks by, 3, 248, 
302, 344. .539 

Norman, Phili]i, and Mann. E. A., on 
an ancient conduit-head in Blooms- 
I bury, with further notes on the 
Gre) friars’ water sy-tem. 362 
I Nonnanton (Butland), Saxon cross 
I shaft preserved at. 54 
1 Northamptonshire, urns found in. 192; 
nee Dc'horough ; Dustou ; Huns- 
bury : irehester : Lamport: Oiin(i!e ; 
Peterborough : IVoodtord St. .Mary 
Northumheiland. bronze c’uimclled 

Q 
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bowl mounts found in, 73 ; see 
Backirortb ; Capheatoii : Corbridge 

Norton, Roger, abbot of St. Alban’s, 
heart-case of, 4.")3 

Norton (Durham), church of, 420, 423, 
424 

Norton (Yorks.), Roman bronze 
enamelled brooch found at, 61 

Norway, bronze tortoise brooch found 
in, 8 

Norwich Mu.seum, clay object in, 201 

Norwych, Thomas, [irior of Prittlewell. 
seal of, S.Kl 

Nuliia. archaeological investigations 
in, 302 


Oakham (Rutland), stone implements 
found at, 46, 47 

Offa, King of Mercia, coins of, 432. 
433, 43,0, 437, 441 

Oke, Alfred Willi, im, elected Fellow, 
431 ; admitted, 432 

Oppenheimer, Henry, exhibits latten 
door knocker from Lindsell (Essex). 
380 

Osliorn, I’eter, 247 

Osiris Khenti Amenti, figure of, on a 
steatite bowl from Egypt, 98 

Otterl)ourne (Hants.), vessel of pottery 
found at, 2.'i0, 252 

Oundle (Northants.), clay bar from, 
198 

Our Lord, on a processional cross, 44 

Overton, Market, see Market Overton 

Oving (Bucks.), bronze enamelled 
bowl mounting found at, 71 

Owen, Henry, exhiidts stone mould 
found in Brecknockshire, 46)6 

Owen. 11. B. P., exhibits armorial 
l)cadant, 466 

( Ixford. bionzc enamelled bowl mount 
found near, 68 ; Brasenose College, 
latten door knocker at, 386 ; Christ 
Church, an aichitectural det.ail of, 
424 ; New College, mitre of William 
of Wykeham at, 294 

O.xfordshire. sec Ewelme ; Lyneham ; 
Oxford ; iStoke. North ; Yarnton 


Page, William, nominated scrutator, 
2)33 ; on the heart case of .Vbbot 
Roger Norton and other antiquities 
from St. Alljan’s, 453 ; remarks by, 
497 


Pallas, bust of. on a steatite vessel from 
Egj-pt, 98 

Palmyra, ornament on the entablature 
of the tem)de at. 216 
PaRtavc. .vcc Celt 

Panels, ivory. 232. 236. 237 : metal, of 
the fourteenth I'entury, 219 : stone, 
with the crucifixion, in Stepney 
church. 225 

Pans, patera: or patella', bronze, 
Roman, found on Lamljcrton iloor 
(Scotland), 57, other e.xamples. 57 : 
silver, found at Backworth (North- 
umb.), 59. 60 

Pan utulhi, an interleaved copy of, 
with manuscript insertions, 521 
Paris, the Louvre, bust known as 
" Dame d’Elche ” in. 325 
Parker, .lames, remarks by. 255 
P.ission, the, on ivory panels. 232 
Patens, jiewter coffin, found at Abljots- 
bury Abbey (Dorset). 392 ; .silver, 
from Great Waltham (Essex), 313 
Paterte. see Pans 

Peada, King of Mercia, coins of, 435 
Pearce, IVilliam, exhibits latten pro- 
cessional cross from Lamport, 41 
Pease, Howard, admitted Fellow, 129 
Pedestals, found in the Red Hills 
(E.ssex), 178. 190 

Peers, Charles Reed, elected Secretary, 
292, 490 ; on Basing House (Hants.), 
445 ; exhibits armori,il pendant, 
466 ; remarks by, 56, 313, 391, 423, 
442 

Pegwell Bay, near Ramsgate (Kent), 
Hom.an pottery found in, 399 
Pendants : brass, armorial. 465, 460 ; 
bronze, found at St. Alban's (Herts.) 
455 , jet, found at Aldbimrn ( Wilts,), 
124 : paste, found at Mount Caburn 
(Sus.sex), 124 

Penney. Norman, elected Fellow, 520 : 
admittcil, 530 

Perks, Sidney, elected Fellow, 33 ; 
admitted, 39 

Peterborough (Northants,), church of, 
423 : fire bars in museum at, 179 
Pevensey (Sussex), excavations on the 
site of the Roman fort at, 151, 274 
Pew ter objects ; brooches, Saxon, from 
Castlcacre (Norf.), 63, 66, York, 06 ; 
chalice, coffin, from Abbotsbury 
Abbey (Dorset), 392. Canterbury, 
St. Augustine's Abbey, 394 ; plate's, 
from Kennington. 447 
Pfuuz (Germany), Roman pottery 
found at, 411 

Pliila' (Egypt), temples at, 307 
Philip 411., manuscript prepared for, 
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Ehillpott, Lady Elizabeth, wooden 
efiigy of, 251 

Pilgrims’ signs or amulets, bronze, see 
Badges 

Pimlico, bronze palstave found in, 299 
l^in fabricator, stone, found at Caster- 
ton, Great (Rutland), 17 
Pins : bone, from Chester, 461, Lans- 
down, near Bath, do ; bronze, 
coral-mounted, from Hammersmith 
(Middsx.), 113, Kilham (Porks.). 
113 

Pipe-stopper and seals, brass, found at 
Luffenham, Noith (Rutland). 55 
Pitchford, Rev. W. il. IV., 11 
Plaque, bronze, with busts, 101 
Plate, silver, WeKh. 352 
Plates, pewter, found in Kennington, 
117 

Pleurs (France), coral-mounted brooch 
foan(l at, 113 

Plowman, Harry, elected on Council, 
292 ; exhibits iron axehead found in 
river Thames, 356 

Plunket, George Noble, Count Plunket, 
re-elected Fellow, 520 ; admitted 
530 

Pollard, Hugh B. C., report on diving 
operation on Puclding-pau shoals bv, 
396 

Pope, Alfred, elected Fellow, 33 ; 

admitted, 39 
Port, Hugh de, 115 
Portal, Sir Willi.am, remarks by, 116 
Portsmouth (Hants.), silver cup be- 
longing to Corporation of, 506 
Postlethwayt, Matilda, 517 
Potters’ kilns, Roman, found at 
ilarket Overton (Rutland), 18 ; in 
New Forest, 377 

Potters’ names, on Gallo-Roman red- 
ware, 398. lOO, 101, 104, 105. 107- 
109, 110 ; in British ituseura, 107- 
109 : Caerwent (Mon.), 107-109 ; 
Cambridge iluseura. 107. 109 ; Col- 
chester (Essex), 107-409 ; Corbridge j 
(Northumb ), 108. 109 ; Devizes | 

(Wilts.). 107-409 ; Pudding-pan ] 
Rock, 103, 107-109, 110 ; Silciiestcr , 
(Hants.), 321, 407-109 
Pottery ; medieval and later, from | 
Casterton, Great (RiitUmd). 47, j 
Pevensey (Su.ssex), 152, Laral)eth 
ware saltcellar, 238 ; pre-Roman, i 
from Brittany, 208 ; Bro.tdstaira ! 
(Kent), 509. 511, Desborough (Nor- | 
thants.). 333. 331, Ewelme oOxod.). | 
71, Glastoidiurv (Somerset). 191, 1 
Halliiigbury, Little (Essex). 193, ; 
Harborough cave (Derby). 138. 
Llanddyluan (Anglesey), 369, Lans- 


down. near Bath, 35, Northampton- 
shire, 192, Red Hills (Essex). 172, 
175, 190, Tarnton (O.xon.), 192 ; 
Roman, from Beachamwell (Norf.), 
112, Bitterne (Hants,), 375, 376, 
377, Biiiadstairs (Kent), 509, Chester, 
164, Corbridge (Northnrab.), 522, 
523, Desborough (Northants.), 335, 
France. 101, Germany, 111, Har- 
bornugh cave (Derby), 10, 138, 

Laiisdown, near Bath, 31, 35, Lon- 
don, 398, 411, Market Overton 

(Rutland). 48, 19, Pegwell Bay 
(Kent), 399, Pevensey (8ussex). 152, 
153. Pudding-pun Rock. Herne Bay 
(Kent). 395-114, Red Hills (Essex), 
171, 176. 194. Silchester (llants.), 
322, 323, 324, 531, 533 : 8axon, 
from Cottesmore (Rutland). 50, 
Desborongh (Northants.), 336, Pas- 
try (Kent), 364, Ewelme (Oxon.), 
71, Luffenham. North (^Rutland). 53, 
Market Overton (Rutland). 51 ; 
uncertain, from 0 tterbourne ( Hants. ) 
2.50, 232 

Powell, .1. H.. exhibits bronze bowl 
found at Ewelme CWon.), 63 

Power. Edward, death of. 281 

Praetorius, C. J., nominated scrutator, 
257 

Prehistoric remains ; found in Rutland, 
16 ; stone circles of East Cornwall, 
29 

Presidential Addresses, 1908, 257 ; 1909, 
167 

Prevost, 8ir Augustus, appointed 
auditor, 15 

Price. Frederick George Hilton, elected 
Director, 292 ; exhibits bronze pal- 
stave, 299 ; exhibits In-onze -tirrup 
found in London, and iron objects 
found in river Thames, 356 : exhibits 
Rinnan bionze dish found in tlie 
rivei Thames, 111 : remarks by, 313. 
350 : death of, 141, 168 ; obituary 
notice of, 171 ; bequest by. 172 

Price, Mrs. F. G. Hilton, letter from. 
191 

Price, Harry, exhibits bronze statuette 
found at I’ulborough (Sa-sex), 361 

Frickers, bone, found in Harliorough 
cave (Derby), 136 

Prideanx. W. de C., on a pewter coffin 
chalice found at Aliliotsbuiy Atibey 
(^Dorset). 3'J2 ; on a palimpsest lir.iss 
at Litton Cheyney (Dorset) and a 
casement from Bindon Abbey yDor- 
set), 393 ; exhibits armorial jiendaut, 
165 ; exhibits wooden candlesticks 
from Ford Abbey (Devon), 506 

Prior. E. 8 . remarks by, 330 
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Pritchard, John Edward, nominated 
scrutator, 467 : exhibits silycr badge \ 
of the Bakers’ Company, 447 1 

Prittlewell (Essex), seal of a jirior of, , 
37.6 

Prohert, IVilliam Geoffrey, elected ' 
Eellow, ..20 
Probiauus, Kufiiis. 232 
ProreecUnffs of the Society, index to, 
477 

Provence, arms of. 14.S 
Pudding-pan lioek. Herne I!.iy(Kcnt). 
.living operations on. and Gallo- 
lloman pottery from, 39.7 
Pulborough (Su~-ex), lioman bronze 
statuette found at, 361 
Piitlenham (Surrey), arcade in chinch 
of l.jii 

Pyxis, sei‘ Box 


Querns, found at Chc'ter, 461 : Dc'- ’ 
l.oiough (Northant'.), 331 ; Huns- ■ 
bury (North, lilts.). 331 : I-aii'iloivn, 
near Bath. 3.". ; ilurkec Overton : 
(Rutland), 49; ilelaiidra (Derby). 
334 

Quern spindle, iron, found at Market 
Overton (Rutland), 19 
Quiberon peniu-ula (Brittany), late- i 
Celtic remains foiiiul at, 2o7 


Raalte, Charles van, death of, 2.'<4 : 

ol.itiiarv noth c of, 296 
Ranisey (Hunts,), 41i>, 423, 424 
Raiidoif, Brother .lohu, inventory of, 
162 

Rasen. West (Line.), coininunioii cup 
lit. 316. 3 l.S 

Read, Charles lleivules, electc.l I’re-i- 
deiit. 2i'2. 490 : exhibits mazer. 14 : 
exhibit- bronze liorsc-brijoebes. 63 : 
t'xhiliit- bronze Inml mounts. 63 ; on 
a bron/e tore and sjieaihea.l flora 
tbc Th.uiK's, and a .lagger bl.ide 
ti'om Sproughtim (SiilV.). Sli ; jircsi- 
doiUial address ot. 467 ; remarks 


liv, 5. 13, 31. 44. 5>G. SG. 

li)2. 

117, 

129, 150. ir,3. I''**, 25G, 

293. 

294. 

29S, 2:>9, 313. 3.17. 311». 

:i24. 

:!2.3. 

32i;. 329. 331. 337. 311, 

3.'>1, 

3.79, 

379. 4'.»5, 197. 503), 5nr,. 
532 

511, 

519. 


Reader, prancis \V.. on the exploration 
of the Red Hills (^Kss..x). 16.4 ; on 
the pottery and biiqiietiige found in 


the Essex Red Hills and from other 
localities, 190 

Red Hills (Essex), exploration of, 104 ; 
charcoal found in. 187 ; chemical 
examination of some sul .stances from. 
182 : geological aspects ..f, bSl ; late- 
Celtic remains in Brittany comp.ir- 
parivble with. 207 ; osteological 
specimens found in, 186 ; pottery 
and l.riipuetage found in. 190 
Rei.l. Clement, 152 ; remarks by, 324. 

Uelit[iui!T, in liheim^ Cathedral, 220 
lle'^earch Fund. 477 ; accounts, for 
1007. 242 : 10U8, 458 
Rheiius (France), reliquary in the 
cathedral of. 220 

Rice, Robert Garraway, elected on 
Council, 202, 4!'0 : on a Hint lu 
hmiuin shape found in the Thames, 
and on some Gotliic latten letters 
found in London, 359 : exhibits 
monumeutal brasses. 442 : remarks 
hy. 39, 37$. 511 

Rini;^. Huger, bronze, from Laii^dowii, 
near Bath. 35 : gold, from Back- 
worth (Northumb.). Roman 59, GO. 
Harborough cave (Derby), 138. 
London, cabalistic. 378 : silver, from 
Back worth (Xorthumb.), Rom.in. 
59. Go 

Uinc'. spiral, hrouze. from Lamberton 
Moor (Scotland). 57. 58 : gidd. fiom 
Loch Buston (Scotland). 58 
Robert^, Sir O^'en. elected on Council. 
491 

Robins. Rev. K. F.. e\liil>its >eal, 254 
Roi»Iri>on. Sir J. CharlL"!. on a "cric^ ot 
medieval hor'-c-trapping*'. 145 
Rochdale (Lane.), bronze collar found 
at. 58 

Rodie''ter (Kent), objects fiom the 
Gfichurch miir>hes in museum .it. 
1 7s 

Roe t harle" Fox. death of. 4GS 
Ivoiiuu remaiiiN : at or from Aberuele 
[ \Vaie>). 57 : Backwoi th f N’orlhomb.), 
'•;» ; Beachaiinvell (Xorf.). 412 : 
Relixium. G2 : Bigiioi (Su'>'>ex). 275 ; 
Riileine (Hnnt'J.). i>75 ; BoiikiU 
(Di'iby). 12; British ^lii-^eum, 407- 
4(19 ; BroaiLtairs (Kent), 5(tii ; 
Brough (Wc'-tmorland'). G1 : Caer- 
^ent (Mon.). 273. 294, 357. 4o7- 
Ri9 . C'ainhndue Mu'i'inn. 107,409: 
Castle liowHid (York'' }. 57 : Chai- 
tcrhoiisse-on-Mcudijt (Somer-et). G1 : 
Che-ster. 4G2 : Cirence’'ter (Gloue.). 
Gi : Colehe^tcr (Ks-'ex). 407-40!i : 
Corbiidge (Xoithunib.), 273. 300 
408-411, 521; Crailiiig (Scotland) 
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57 : De'^lioroiigh (Xorthants.’). 333. 
335 ; Devizes (Wilts.), 407-403 : 
Duston (Northaiits.), 2.53 ; Egypt. 
309 ; Enfield (Middsx.). 2.54 : Faver- 
sham (Kent), 02 ; France. 02, 4o4 ; 
Germany. 0)2,411 ; ilarborongli c.ive 
(Derby), lo. 11, 13.S ; Helmsdale 
(Scotlanil), 57 ; Ilerringfleet (Snff.), 
57 ; Irehester (Northants.), 57 ; 
Italy, 325 ; Kilnsea (Yorks.), 01 : 
Kirby There (We-traorland), 01: 
Lakenheath (Sutf). 01; Lanibeiton 
-Moar (Scotlanil). 50i ; Laiisduwn, 
near Bath. 34 ; Loudon, 01. 277. 
278. 398, 414, 415. 475. 470 ; Walton 
(Yorks.), 01 ; 5Iarket Overton (Hut- 
laud), 48 ; Netheravon (Wilt'.). 
275 : Xerv'tead (Scotland). 01 : 
Norton (Yorks.), Oil ; Pegwell B.iy 
(Kent), 399 ; i’eveU'ey (Sii"ex). 
151.274 ; I'udding-pan Kock, Herne 
Bay (Kent), 395 ; Pulborongh (Sus- 
sex), 301 ; llutlanrl.47 ; Settle caves 
(Yorks.), 01, 138 ; shields. South 
(Durham). 02: Silche-ter (Hants.), 
270. 321,407-409. 474, 530: Thames 
river. 414 ; Thirst HoU'C cave 
(Derby), 01 ; Hi'iiingham (Rutland). 
50 : Waterbrouk (Westmorland). 
01 ; Woodbridge (Sufl:.). 313 
Rome, William, ileath of, 284 ; obitu- 
ary notice of, 289 

Rome, arohtcolog'ical discoveries in, 
283 : Saxon coins found in. 432 
Rope, found at Feveuscy (Sussex), 152 
Roper. William Oliver, death of, 40S 
Rosenheim, Max, elected on Council. 

292. 490 ; remark' liy, 317. 519 
Rossel. Sire Johan, arms of, 32 
Roth. Bernal d, elected Fellow, 150; 
admitted. 151 

Roundel with initial letters, 254 
Rowe. Joshua Brooking, death of, 408 
Uiibbers. stone. I'ouud at Ca'tcrton. 
Great (KutUinil). 47 ; L:insilown. 
near Bath. 35 

Rufus, Geoffrey, bishop of Durham. 
420 

Rutland, rciioit of local 'ccietaiy for, 
40 ; -o’c Ca'teiton. Gi'eat : Cottea- 
more : Ketton ; laitfenham. North ; 
Lyndon ; Market Overton ; Nur- 
uianton : Oakham ; Uppingham 
Ryland, John IVilliam, admitted Fel- 
low, 34 


Sacking, found at Peveusey (Sussex), 
1.52 


Sackrau (Silesia), bronze bowl and 
other objects fciiud at, 85 

St. Alban's (Herts.), anthiuities found 
at, 453 ; heart-ease of Abbot Norton 
found in the abbey of. 453 : proposed 
excavation of the Roman site at, 
475 

St. David’s (Wales), church plate of 
the cathedral and dioee.se of. 352 

St. Just (Cornwall), paste beads found 
at. 124. 12G 

Salmon, Agnes. 4tl ; Thomas, extract 
from will of, 40 

Salt-cellar. Lambeth ware, of the 
Upholsterers’ Company. 238 ; silver 
of the Upholsterers' Company, 248 

Salzmann, L. F.. on excavations on 
the site of the Roman fort at i^even- 
sey (Sus.sex). 151 

Sanihirs, Horace IVilliam. ajipointed 
auditor, SliS : elected on Council, 
491 ; exhibits reproduction of the 
Dame d’F.lche ' bust. .325 

Sandwich (Kent), silver cup in church 
of St. ilarv at. 500 

Sauton (Noif.), bronze tortoise brooch 
found at. 8 

Saiior II., figure of. on a Persian dish, 
391 

Sargeant, John, extract from will of, 
40 

San e (Kent), bronze bowl mounts 
found at. 82 

Sarum, Old (IVilts.). proposed excava- 
tion of, 474 

Saxon remains : at or from Barlaston 
(Staffs.), (>7 ; Barrington (C.unbs.). 
70: Barton (Cainbs.). 82 ; Basing- 
stoke (Hants.). 79: Belgium, 82: 
Benty Grange (Derby). i)8 ; Bitterne 
(Hants.). 376. 434 ; Caistor (Line.). 
70 ; Cambridge. 71 ; Capheatoii 
(Nortliumb.). 74 ; Castlcacre (Norf.). 
63. iJG ; Chesterton (\Yarw.). 68 ; 
C'ookliam (Berks.), 82: Coibiidge 
(Nortluimb.). 522, 523 : Cottesmore 
(Kuthmd). .50 ; Dcsborough (North- 
ant' ), 333, 331) : Hover (Kent), 
77 : Kastry (Kent). 364 ; Ewelme 
(Oxon.), 71 ; Favei'ham (Kent). 69. 
78; Greenwich (Kent). 7U : Had- 
don. Over (Derby), 68 ; Hawnby 
(Yorks.), 81 ; I[isnich (Suff,), 336 : 
Kingston Down (Kent , 68 ; Luff'en- 
hain. Ninth (Rutland), 50, 51, 53 : 
Lullingstone (Kent). 67 ; Alarket 
Overtoil (Riitbuiil ). 50 ; Middleton 
(Derby), 67 : Alildeiihiill (Suff.). (iff. 
75 : .Mordeu(Stiii'ey), 71 ; Needham 
Market (^Niitf ). 6i9 : Nonliiimbeil.ind. 
73 , Ovitig (Bucks.), 71 ; Oxford, 
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CyP>: Rutland, .“>0 ; Sarre (Kent). S2 : 
JSleaford (Line.), 80 : Tiiijby (Leic.), 
71; Twyford (Leic.). S2 ; West- 
morland. ds : Wilton (AA'ilts.). 07 : 
York, or., 70 

Searboroiiuh, Sir Charlo'*. 52S 
Seeatta, Saxon, found at Bitterne 
(Hants.), 370. 434 

Scotland, abbot of St. Aiigu-'tine's 
Canterbury. 304 

Scotland, pa'ste bead'^ found in. 123 : 
isei‘ Caithne>s : Crailin^ : Helms- 
dale : Hyndford ; Lamberton Moor ; 
Loch Bustoii ; Newstead 
Seotton (Line.), comniuniou cup of 
347 

Scraper«. stone, found in Haihor-uigh 
cave (Derbv). 137 : Lansdown. near 
Bath. 35 ; Oakham (Rutland). 47 
Seal top, '‘ihiT. Roman, found at SiU 
chester (Haut".). 533 
Seals ; of Dudley, William, dean of 
W<ilverharapton. 254. Xorwych, 
Thonui'i, piior of Ihittlcwell, 3.50. 
Thorpe-le-Soken (1‘A^ex). peeuli.n 
of. 254. Viorle, Richard de, 454 : 
■\vith figure of St. Margaret. 254. 
with initial. 455 

Sel»a>tian. Saint, figure of, on a bronze 
hadge. 115 

Setfrid. hi>ho[) of Chichester, ring of. 
379 

^ei)ulchral dahs with animal-ornament 
tonnil ill Wiltdiire, 7 
Settle ca\es (Yoiks.), Ihunan bronze 
enamelled brooches found in. 01. 
138 

Shaft®, stone, at ^larket Overton 
(Rutland). 49. 50 

Shears, iion, iouiid at Market Oiertoii 
(Rutland). 51 

Shield-bo®'e®. iron, fonnd at (.'ottes- 
more (Rutland). 50; Lutfeuhiun, 
Xoith ( Rutlatid). 53 : Maiket Over- 
toil (Rutland ). 51 

Shield', mmorial. bra'S 400 : found at 
Leez Priory (Ls^ex). 117. 31 S 
Shield', South (Durham). Roman 
hronze hioudi tound at. 02 
Sbiih'V (llaiit'). >-tone celt found at, 
375 

Shoe>. leather, found at Peven®ey 
(Mi"ex). 152 

Sholing (Haiit'.). Ijroiize celt found at. 
219 

Shovel', wooden, found at Pevensey 
(Sii'-^cx). 1.52 

Sbrop'hire. sre Ludlow ; Stanton 
Lacy 

Siam, pedc'tal-'haped object from, 196 
Sieveking. A. F ^ remarks by, 10)3 


Silebestor (Hant®.), excavations on the 
site of the Roman city at, 270, 321, 
474. 530 : potters’ names on Gallo- 
Roman ware from. 407-400 
Siher objects : badge of the Baker'* 
Company. 447 : bowl and cover, 
ninth or tenth century, 391 : brooch, 
Roman, from Baekworth (Xor- 
thuuib.). 59 : chalices and com- 
mnnion cups, from Aubourn (Line.), 
340, 34S. Bag Knderbv (Line.), 348. 
Barnetby-le-Wold (Line.), 347, 348, 
\ Beelsby (Line.). 348, Boultham 

I (Line,), 348. Brinkhill (Line.). 348, 

I Carlton, North (Line.). 318. 350, 

I Frudmgham (Line.), 348. Halton 

; Holegatc (Line ). 350, Harlaxton 

j (Line.), 348, Haxey (Line.). 348, 

i Kirklsy Green (Line.*). 348. Legbourn 

(Line.). 340, Mes'inghara (Line.), 
348. Kasen. "West (Line, p 340.348. 
St. David's (Wales), cathedral and 
diocc'e of. 352, Seotton (Line.). 347, 
Skillington (Line.). 350. ITpton-cum- 
Kexby (Line.). 340, Woodford St. 
Mary (Northants.). 340, private 
possession. 352 ; cups, belonging to 
Portsmouth Corporation. 500, Sand- 
wich (Kent). St. Mary, 5oG. Wymes- 
wold (Leic.). 500, covered, 313 ; 
di.se, from Market Overton (Rut- 
land), 51 ; dishes, Persian, 391, 
Roman, from Baekworth (Nor- 
thumb.). 59. London. 415 : jug. 
Roman, from Loinhm. 415 ; mirror, 
Roman, from Baekworth (Nor- 
thumb.). 59. 00 ; necklet, Saxon, 
from De^borough (Noithant® ), 330; 
pan, pateia or iiatella. from Back* 
worth (Northuinb.), ,59. 6o : paten, 
, from Great )Valtham (Essex), 313 : 

ring, finger, from Backworrh (Nor- 
thumb.). 59, 00 : salc-eellar. of the 
j Ui>holsterers' Coinjniiiy, 248 ; -.eal 

i top, Rom.in, from Silebestor (Hants.), 

! 533 : >|>-)ons. Roman, from Back- 

! woith (Nortbumb.), 59, 60. seal- 

, Iie.uled. 353. 373 

' Skillington (Line.), eummiinioii cup of, 
I 35a 

j Skinner, Arthur Banks, elected on 
I Council, 292 

I Sleaford (Line.), lu’onze bowl found at, 

I so 

; Sion. Denis, brass of, 142 
I Smith, .iohu Edwaid, resignation of, 
! 40.S 

Smith, John Hciiry J’.tlieringUm, 
elected on Couneil, 191 
Smith, Harold CUliord, elected Fellow, 
356 : admitted. 374 
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Reginald Allcnder, appointed , 
auditor. 45, 3»>8 : elected on Council. I 
2y2, 490 ; nominated scrutator. 257 : 
on some objects of the Viking ])eriod 
found at York. 3 : on a Itomano- • 
Driti>h hoard of bronze objects found 
on Lambeiton Moor. Berwickshire, i 
56 ; on bronze horse-brooches, a 
Saxon pewter brooch found at j 
Castleacre (Norf.). and bronze hang- . 
ing bowl^ and enamelled mounts, ♦*»3 : ! 
on the finds in Ilarborough cave I 
(Derby), 135; on some antiquities I 
found at Desborongh (Nortbants.). 
333 : on an iron nail found at Cran- 
borne (Dorset), and an iron enr- 
rency-bar found on Meon Hill 
(Glouc.). 337 : on the diving opera- j 
tions on Pudding-pan Rock, and on ! 
the Gallo-Roman red-ware recovered. \ 
395 : on a Roman bronze di>h found ] 
in the river Thames, 414 : remarks ; 
by. 3S, 35, 251. 253. 324. 367, 372, 
377. 379, 301, 392. 447, 494, 509. 
.523, 533 

Smyrna, bronze horse-brooches from. 

64 

Somersetshire, see Bath ; Bucklaml. 
"West : Charterhouse- on -Memlip ; 
Glastonbury : Lansdown ; Stogur- 
sey : Taunton 

‘‘ Somme le Roy.” manuscript known 
as. 220 

Sorby. Henry Clifton, death of, 2S4 ; 
obituary notice of, 290 

Southacre (Norf.), wooden effigy at, 
252 

Southall (Middsx.), bronze palstave 
found at. 299 

Soutliampton. Preneb Street and 
English Street in, 497 

Sparshott, F. J.. exhibits Roman pot- 
tery from Pudding-pan Rock. 413 

Spear-head"', brmize, li'und at Bi>ho])- 
f-toke (Hants.), 219, Cottesmore (Rut- ; 
land), 47, Egypt, 493, Italy. 493. > 
Thames river. 86. 8S, the develop- , 
inent of, in the United Kingdom, , 
492 : iron, from Basiiig"tuke (Hants.), | 
SO, Lntfenham. North (Ibitland), 53. ; 
Market Overton (Rutland), 51. ! 
Meon Hill (Glouc.), 340 | 

Spindle whorls, deer's horn, found in ; 
Ilarborough cave (Derby), 136 : 
>toue. found in Ilarborough ca\e. | 
136, Lansdown. near Bath, 35 I 

Spoons, bronze, found at Lansdown, ; 
near Bath, 35: latten. 511 : silver, 
Roman, found at Baekworth (Nor- 
thumb.), 59, 60, seal-headed, 353, 
378 


Sproughton (Stiff.), bronze dagger- 
blade found at. 86 

Spurs, iron, found in Hastings Castle. 
320 

Staffordshire, r)arlaxton 
Stamford (Line,). 3s6 
Stamioii Circles (Cornwall). 29 
Stanton Lacy (Salop.), church of. 424 
Statuette, bronze. Roman, fouiul at 
Piilboroiigb (Sus^exk 3‘il 
Statute"!, alterp.tions in. 15. 34, 325. 
345 

Steatite vessels from Egypt, 89 
Stephenson. Mill, elected on Council. 
292 : presents drawings and boc'ks. 
355. 477 : exhibits bitten Tncld. 466.. 
remaik> bv. 252, 302. 323. 37s, 395, 
442. 443. 534 

Stepney (Middsx.). crucifixion in 
cliuicU «>f. 225 

Stcven-soii. John Jaim-'!. death of. 468 : 

obituary notice of. 472 
Stirrup, bronze, from Eramshall Park 
(Glouc.). 355 : Bondon. 356 
Stocks ami Investments account for 
1907.242 : 190S. 45s 
Stogursey (Somerset), excavation of 
Wick barrow at. 274 
Stoke. Noith (Ox<>n.). piscina at. 158 
Stoke. North (Sussex), painted gla>s in 
church of. 380 

Sh'ke^. Whitley, death of. 46)8 : 

obituary noiire of. 472 
Stone circle^ of East Cornwall. 29 
Stone implement^: found at Barton 
(Hunts.). 375 : Casterton. Great. 
(Rutland), 47 : Chester, 464 ; 
Ewelme (Oxon.). 71 : Hampshire. 
374 : Harboiough cave (Derby). 
137 : Lansdown. near Bath. 35 : 
Llanddyfnan (Anglesey). 371. 372 ; 
Pudding-pan Rock. Herne Bay 
(Kent). 413; Rutland. 46. 47 : 
Shirley (IlantO. 375 
Stone object" : di^o. from LanMlown. 
near Bath, 35, SiK-hester (Hants.), 
38 : coffiu"!, from Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, 15. 17, Roman, from Du'>toii 
(Northant".). 252, Enfield (Middsx.). 
254. Lansdown. near Bath. 35 ; 
eross-s>baft, Saxon, at Nurmantou 
(Rutlan^l), 54 : figure", human, from 
ilritish Hondina", 359. Thames river. 
359, of u lion from Corhiidge 
(Northumb.), 301 : gable-ciKl. from 
J.yiidon (Rutland). 54 : mould", from 
Lansdown. near Bath. 36», for easting 
buttons, fiom BreckiUH-k^hire. 46.6», 
for lead born-books, 12 : panel, in 
Stepney church (Middax.), 225 ; 
querns from Cheater, 464, Des- 
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borough (Northants.), 334. Huns- 
hiiry (Northants.). 334, Lansdown, 
near Bath. 35. ^larket Overton (Knl- 
laiid). 49. Melaiitira (Deiby*). 331 ; 

fjoni "Market Overton (Rut- 
land) .51): ''jiindle-whtuls. from 1 l.ir- 
borough cave (^Deihyk 130. Luu-?- 
near Bath. 3.") ; ves'^els of 
•-tcatiTe fiom Eg\pt. SO : whetstones. 
lr<'iu Laii'down. near Bath. 35 
Strijiple Stones (t'ornwall). 29 
Stuair. Henry, Brinee of Wales. l)ook 
of coremouie^ of the Order of the 
Garter prepaied for. .502 
Suaire. Saint, figures of. on bronze 
badges. 115. lid 

Suffolk, .nvc Fornham All Saints ; 
Ilei lingtleet : Tpswieh : lN.w<»rth : 
Lakenheuth . Mildenhall : Xeedham 
Market : Sproughton : Woodbriilge 
Surrey, .s^r Battersea : Compton : 
Guildford : Kennington : Lambeth : 
Morden : Puttenham : Walton-oii- 
Thames : M'and^worth 
Su.'>ex. Arundel : Rignor : Rux- 
ted : Caburu, M'-unt: Chicbe>ter ; 
Hastings : Lewes : Fevensey ; Pul- 
borough : Stoke. North ; Winchel- 
'joa : AVorth 

Sweden, brou/.e celt" found iu. 121 
S\\ it/.erland. biouze cheek-piece'^ of bit 
found iu. 13G 

Sword-chapes, bronze, of the Viking 
period, found in Norway. 7, Yoik. S ; 
iron, found at Market Overton (Rut- 
lantl). 51 

SwokN, lironze. found at Cottesmme 
(Uatlaiul), 47 : iron found at Lutfen- 
hara. North ( Rutland), 53, Market 
Overton (Rutland), 51 
Svimnachus. Quintus Aurelius, 231 : 

Qumtu'' Fabiu'. Memmiiis. 231 
S}iup-on, K. Man-el, on Idm-oliishire 
church plate with a Lincoln makers 
mark. 315 

Svrencot (Wilts.), pa>te heads found at, 
‘124 


Tab. bronze, found at Market Overton 
(Rutland). 49 

Tiiifeh (F.g)pt). teiiijde at. 3oS. 309 
T'albot. aims ot, 4*15 
Tall’or. Sir Gili)eit. 4G5 ; Riehard, 4(3; 
Taunton (Smiier-et). leaden weights in 
mu-euni at. .143 

Taylor. Henry, report a.s h)cal secretary 
for Che>hire. 4t)2 

Teller, John Buchan, death of, 284 


Temple Bruer (Line,), church of the 
Knights Templars at. 312 
Terranuova (Sicily). 497 
Thames river, bronze celt found in, 5 ; 
lii'on/e di-h found in. U4 ; hrouze 
spear-head found iu.SG, sS: broii/e 
tore found ill, StJ. 87 : coral-mounted 
pin found in, 143 : flint figure found 
ill, 359 : iron currency-bars found in. 
341. 342 : iron objects found in. 350 
Thatch, found at i’even-ey (Sus-ex), 
152 

Thebes (Egvpt), tomb- of the kings at. 
311 

Theodoric. King of the Goths, reputed 
grave of, 33() 

Thir-t House cave (Derby), Roman 
luouze enamelled brooch found in. 
bl 

Thonws of Canteibury. Saint, murder 
of, on a sculptured panel, 500 : sup- 
pu-ed remains of, 15 
Thompson. Sir Edward Maunde. 
re-iguation ot, 408 

Thointon, Pugin, report on human 
remains found in Canterbury 
cathedral church, 17 
Thorpe. Sir Edmund, effigy of, 1(33 
Th )rpe-le-Soken (Essex), seal used for 
the peculiar juii-diction of. 254 
Thnixton (Hants.), brass at, 2.)1, 252 : 
riioiiument at. 251 ; wooden etfigy at, 
2.51 

Tile, inscribed, found at Pevensey 
(Su-sex). 153 : roofing, fouml at 
(.’lu— ter. 4()4 

Tipping. Henry Avray. elected Fellow. 

431 : admitted, 497 

Tivoli (Italy). Saxon coin found at. 

432 ; Villa D'Este at. 325 

Toro, bronze, found at Buokland, 
We-t (Snmeiset). Emb'^ay 

(Yorks.). 58, Hyiidfonl (Scothiud). 
.58. Laml)eituii Aloor (Scotlaml), 57. 
58. Rochdale (Lane.). 58. Thames 
river, 8r). 87 : gold, found at Falaise 
(Calvado-), 122 

Torr, James Feiming. elected Fellow. 
520 

T-pieees, found in the Red Hills 
(Essex), 178, 190 

Tra-iniene, Lake (Italy), bronze 
brooch, buckle and bead from, 450 
Trebuitz fSaxonv), clay bar found at. 
198 

Tiiiqiet Stones (Comwall). 29 
Troyes (Fiance), -ilver necklet found 
at, 330 

Trumpington. William, abbot of St. 

Albans, burial of, 454 
Tulnell, Samuel, 317 
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Tufnell, W. N.. exhibits silver cup aud 
a paten, 313 

Tugby (Leie.), bronze enamelled bowl 
found at, 7 1 

Turner, H. Thackeray, on Compton 
church (.Surrey). 153 ; remarks bv, 
3hl 

Tutliill, Phineas Barrett, elected 
Tellow, 32J 

Tweezers, bronze, found at Lan-down. 
near Bath, 3.j ; LufEeuham, North 
(Uutland), 53 

Tw;, ford (Beic.), bronze bowl mounts 
found at, 32 

Tylor, E. B., 2.57 

Tysscu-xVmhei St. lYilliam Amhurst, 
baron Amherst of Hackney, death ot, 
467 ; obituary notice ot, 472 


Upchurch Marshes (Kent), pottery 
objects fro.n, 173, 2Ut 

Upholsterers’ Company, account of, 
246 ; arms ot, 238 ; Lambeth ware 
salt-cellar of, 238 ; silver salt-cellar 
of, 248 

Uppingham (Kutland). Komaii gold 
com lound at, .50 

Upton-cum-Kexby (Line.), communion 
cup of, 346 


Valence, arms of. 460 
Valentinian I., Kmperor, coin of. 43.5 
Vallaiice, Ayuier, reunrks by, 27 
Vaughan. 'Wi.mot. elected lellow, 320 
Vaux, l!cv. James Edward, ileath of, 
284 

Venice, ornament from a iiilaster on 
the Biazzetta at. 217 
Veuner, A. \V., exhibits latten hook 
with shield of arms. 32 
Vertue, George, reproduction of Agas's 
map of London by, .53.5 
I'ictoria and Albert .Museum, early 
Christian and Byzantine ivories in, 
231 

Vieile, Geoffrey de, 45.5 ; Richard dc, 
seal of. 455 

Viking iierioJ, objects of. found at 
York, 5 


W’alclier. bishop of Durham. 417. 418 
VOL. X\ll 


' Walden Abbey (Es.ex), arms of, in 
painted glass, 383 

lYales. latten spoon from, 541 ; silver 
plate of, 3.52 ; see Abergele ; Bangor ; 

, Brecknockshire ; Llanddyt'nan ; St. 

' David’s 

IValker, Emery, appoiuted ainlitor. 45, 

I 368 ; elected on Council, 2U2, 41)0 ; 
remarks by. 53'J 

Walliiigtord (Berks.), celts found at, 4 
I Walter. Uuhert, archbishop of Caiiter- 
' bury, ring of, 370 

IValtci'. llcury Beauchamp, elected on 
1 Council, 401 ; remarks bv, 323, 350, 
i 413. 522. 533 

. Waltbam, Great (Essex), paten from 
' 313 

dValton-on-Thames (Surrey), Roman 
bronze dish found in the river at 
; 414 

I Wandsworih (Surrey), bronze celt 
' found in river Ttiames at, 5 
Warn by. Alexander, hi ass of, 394 
IVarner, C,. c.xhibits Roman pottery 
j from I’uddiug-pan Rock, 413 
, Warrand, Duncan Grant, elected 
i'ellow, 320 ; admitted, 333 
' Warwick, painted glass in the Beau- 
I ch.imp chapel at, 373 

■ M'arnickshire, see Chesterton ; IVar- 

wick 

I Waterbrook , Kendall (Westmorland) 

I Roman bronze enamelled brooch 
touiid at, 61 

I Waier-clock, bronze, found at Market 
1 Overtoil (Rutland), 53 
i 'Watiiey, Vernon .1 anies, elected Fellow, 

' 1.50 ; admitted, 2.57 

I IVeavcr, Lawrence, on an interleaved 
copy ot Wren's Pin'cntulia with 
manuscript insertions, 524 
i Wedges, pottery, found in the Red 
' Hills (Essex), 178 
; M'cightmaii, Alfred Ernest, elected 
Fellow, 520 

■ Weights, leaden, from Chavterhonse- 

ou-Mendip (Somerset), 313 ; Melati- 
dra (Derby), 343 ; Taunton museum 
343 

Welch, Charles, remarks by, 50.5 
I Well, Roman, found at Jfarket 
Overton (Rutland). 49; I’evensey 
(Sussex). 152 

i 'Westmorland, bronze enamelled bowl 
inonnt found in, 68; st e Broug'h ; 
Kilby Thorc ; M’.iterbrook 
IVheatley. 11. B , nominated sm'iit.iTor. 
467 

I M’heeler, G. C. exhibits broii/c 
j horse-brooch found on mount Etna, 
63. 6,5 

I U 
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Whetstones, found at Lansdown, near i 
Bath, 35 ' 

Whyte. E. Towry, remarks by, 56 I 
Wick Barrow (Somerset), excavation | 
of, 274 I 

Wilkinson, Nevile RodwoH, elected 
i’ellon, 33 ; admitted, 211 
William, bishop of Durham, 418 
Willis-Buud, J. W., remans by, 250 
Wilnier, Horace, note on the Red Hills 
(Essex) by, 164 ; on. some late-Celtie ' 
remains on the coast ot Biitiany I 
comparable with Red Hills, 2U7 ; ■ 
remarks by, 1S8 i 

Wilton (\\ ills. j, bronze hanging bowl ! 

touiid at, 67 i 

Wiltshire, sepulchral slabs with animal i 
ornament luund in. 7 ; xee Aldboiirn ; ' 
Devizes ; Lake ; Marlborough ; 
Netheravon ; Sarum, Old ; Syreucot ; 
Wilton 

Wiiichelsea (Sussex), 406 : 

Winchester, Marquess ot, 445 ! 

Winchester (Hants ), bronze celt found , 
nc,ir, 240 ; register ot the New Min- 
ster at, 226 i 

Windsor (Berks.), dean and canons of, ' 
petuious of, 526 i 

Wing, W. 11., 4.8, 40,50, 53 
W inwood. Rev. 11. H., 35 , 

Withatn river, shield with coral studs ■ 

found in, 140 j 

Wood, J. (i., on a late-Celtic settle- ■ 
nieiit at Broadstairs (Kent). 510 ; ! 
remarks In , 27, 424, 407 1 

Wood, Richard Henry, death of, 284 
Woodbridge (Stiff.), bronze badge from, ; 
lot) ; Roman bronze bust lound m j 
ruer at, 313 i 

Wooden objects : atchievemeut of ' 
Robert Dii'llcy, Earl ot I.eicester. j 
5111 ; buckets, tium Ewelmc (Oxon.). ' 
71, Lutienham. North (Rutland), 53, 


Market Overton (Rutland), 51, 
Beveusey (Sussex). 152. Silchester 
(Hants,). 531 ; candlesticks, from 
Eord Abbey (Devon.), 500 ; effigies, 
at Southacre (Xorf.), 252, Thrnxton 
(Hants.). 251, of England and Wales, 
330 ; bean-case, ot Roger Norton, 
abbot of St. Alban’s, 453 ; various, 
from Beveusey (Sussex). 152 
Woodford, St. Mary (Nonhants.), com- 
munion cup of, 346 

Worcestershire, Eittletoii ; Mal- 

vern 

Worth (Sussex), church of, 424 
W’leu, (Jhnstopher, an interleaved copy 
of the I’artutaLia by. 524 ; Chris- 
topher, Qean of Wimisir, letters and 
petition of. 525, 526 ; Sir Chris- 
tojiher, 524, papers relating to, 527 ; 
Margaret, 524 ; Matthew, bishop of 
Ely. petition ot, 521 ; Stephen, 524 
Wright, William, remark- by, 31, 3U1 
Wykehara, William of, bishop ot Win- 
chester, mitre ot, 21)4 
Wymeswold (Leic.), silver cup at, 506 


Yarnton (Oxon.), pottery found at, 
Bd2 

Yates, Geoige Charle-, death of, 468 ; 
obituary notice of, 473 

York, All Saints Bavement, latten 
door knocker ot, 387 ; bronze bowl 
found at, 70 ; object- ot the Viking 
period found at, 5 ; Saxon pewter 
brooch found at, 66 

Yorkshire, *'«' Adel ; Arras ; Ays- 
garth ; Bugthorpe ; Castle Howard ; 
Driffield ; Embsay ; Griiiithorpe ; 
Hawuby ; Kilham : Kiinsca ; Mal- 
ton ; Norton ; Settle ; York 
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